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PREFACE. 


The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  description 
of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  succinctly,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  manner  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner.  He  has 
endeavored  to  incorporate  in  the  treatise  all  recently  ascertained 
facts  relating  to  this  branch  of  medical  practice,  and  especially 
has  it  been  his  endeavor  to  recommend  such  modes  of  treatment 
as  comport  with  and  are  suggested  by  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  early  life,  the  efficacy  of  hygienic  measures  in 
the  treatment  of  the  young,  and  the  recuperative  powers  of  the 
system  at  this  age. 

While  the  author  has  respected  the  opinions  of  previous 
writers,  and  has  adopted  them,  so  far  as  they  appeared  to  be 
correct,  he  has  depended  much  more  for  the  material  of  his 
treatise  on  clinical  observations  and  the  inspection  of  the 
cadaver.  Necessarily,  as  a  result  of  independent  investigations, 
opinions  are  now  and  then  expressed  different  from  those  which 
arc  commonly  accepted.  Novel  views  have  "not,  however,  been 
presented,  unless  the  author  was  fully  satisfied  that  they  were 
substantiated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  observations. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INFANCY  AND   CHILDHOOD. 

IIiTMA^r-iHfe-^oxiaists  of  five  periods — namely,  infancy,  cliild- 
-bood;  yo^tli,  marrhood,  and  old  age#  Infancy  extends  from  birth 
till  the  close  of  first  dentition,  or  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half 
years ;  childhood  extends  from  the  period  of  infancy  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  years ;  youth  from  the  period  of  childhood  to  the  age 
of  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years;  manhood  from  the  period  of 
youth  to  the  age  of  sixty  years;  and  old  age  completes  the  ternv 
of  life.  V  rioZjlk  .culJo  vi^y-V  Cs  ct(fd^^tiK^  (,  -  ;  ^h'X 
\\P^j  Each  of  tliese  periods  has  its  distinguishing  features.  '^Infwrey 
Jjf^  .  and  childhofe  are  especially  interesting  to  the  physiologist, 
because  they  are  the  periods  of  development,  and  of  greatest 
functional  activity;  to  the  pathologist,  because  in  them  many 
interesting  diseases  occur,  which  are  rarely  or  never  observed  in 
the  other  periods;  to  the  physician  and  vital  statistician,  because 
in  them  there  are  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness  and  largest 
number  of  deaths. 

x«fi>»^j  nnrl  rhiMhnnti  nnniii  I II  ii  i  ill  |iiiiiiyi>t  In  infancy  the  \ 
organs  are  delicately  organized,  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  and  hence  are  easily  injured.  In  this  period  the  brain 
is  rapidly  developed — more  so  than  any  other  oi^an;  animal 
matter  predominates  in  the  bones;  the  arteries  are  relatively 
large,  the  muscles  small;  the  superficial  veins  are  small.  Fat 
is  absent  from  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  abundant,  in  well- 
nourished  infants,  underneath  the  integuments.  The  skin  is 
delicate,  and  its  temperature  not  much  below  that  of  the  blood. 
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The  pulse  and  respiration  are  more  frequent  than  in  youth  or 
maturity;  digestion  is  active,  and  the  appetite  therefore  good. 
Hunger,  when  appeased,  soon  returnsj^n  early  infancy  the 
senses  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  eyes  being  attracted  only 
by  bright  objects,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  affected  only  by 
loud  noises.  Sleep  is  the  normal  state  in  the  first  weeks  of  life; 
as  the  age  of  the  infant  advances,  less  and  less  sleep  is  required; 
but  the  oldest  infants  need  more  than  children,  and  several  hours 
more  than  adults.  5/ 

/V    'The  newly-born  infant  irs  apparently  desrituto  q£  mental  facul- 
Jiies*  1  It  seeks  the  breast  by  instinct,  and  it  exhibits  no  percep- 
tion'or  reflection.     The  loud  cries  with  which  it  coipmences  its- 
'existence  are  not  from  anger  or  suffering;  tKey  appear  to  be 
^       .  normal,  like  the  act  of  nursing,  and  providentially  designed  in 
/>yS,f^order  to  expand  the  lungs.    It  is  not  till  the  close,  or  near  the 
v^    jfNclose  of  the  first  month,  that  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 

V  ^  X-Jbegins  to  appear — the  probable  seat  of  the  mind,  and  the  source 
Jy  ^*  j>of  all  mental  phenomena.     Perception  and  curiosity  are  early 

I       ^vT  manifested.    The  infant,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  remarked,  is  con- 

Y  VV'^   stantly  seeking  new  objects  for  its  amusement,  rejecting  old  play- 
f    jf  r     things  for  such  as  possess  more  novelty.     Keflection,  a  higher 

^^  y     faculty  of  the  mind,  appears  at  a  later  period.    The  mind  and  the 

^A^       bodily  organs  in  infancy  are,  in  a  high  degree,  impressionable. 

^        Anger  is  excited  by  trivial  causes,  but  is  easily  appeased ;  and 

the  various  functions  in  the  system  are  disturbed  by  agencies 

which  in  youth  or  manhood  would  have  no  appreciable  effect. 

Childhood  is  a  period  of  great  physical  activity,  and  of  rapid 
growth.  The  functions  of  the  various  organs  are  performed  with 
more  moderation  than  in  infancy,  and  are  less  frequently  de- 
ranged. The  volume ^f  the  brain  continues  to  increase  rapidly, 
and  it  becomes  finner  than  in  infancy.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  seventh  year  the  weight  of  this  organ  has  doubled.  The 
mind  now  exerts  a  controlling  influence  oyer  Ihe  actions  of  the 
individual.  The  digestive  organs  havechanged,  ^  that  solid 
food  is  required.  Most  of  the  glandular  organs  ^re  less  active 
than  in  the  greater  part  of  infancy,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  liver, 
are  relatively  smaller.  I  hWe  said"  the  greater  part  of  infancy, 
because,  in  the  first  six  montbftoi  life,  some  glands  are  slightly 
developed,  and  have  but  little  finr^^onal  activity,  as,  for  example, 
the  lachrymal  glands  and  tWintesu^l  follicles.  / 
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The  frequency  of  miscarriages  and  still-births,  and  the  large       ^ 
number  of  ill-formed  and  puny  infants,  born  to  a  precarious  and    /^' 
short  existence,  render  imperative,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  a      \   ;(l 
strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  an  avoidancS  of  all 
exciting  or  perturbating  influences  during  the  time  when  the  foetus 
is  being  developedfr  The  diet  should  be  plain  and  easily  digested, 
but  nutritious.    There  is  often  a  craving  in  pregnancy  for  unusual 
articles  of  food.    These  may  sometimes  be  allowed  within  certain  \^    ^^ 
limits,  provided  they  are  such  as  do  not  derange  the  stomach* ^^^\j 
Meats  and  animal  broths,  together  with  vegetables  and  farina\    '  -^ 
ceous  food,  should  constitute  the  ordinary  diet,  and  should  be  v  ^ 

taken  at  regular  intervals.  — v^ Z ^ 

Daily  exercise,  never  violent,  but  moderate  and  gentle,  is  re-"* 
quisite.     No  exercise  is  better,  none  safer  and  more  likely  to 
contribute  to  cheerfulness  and  to  healthy  functional  activity  of 
the  organs,  than  the  ordinary  household  duties.     Lifting  heavy 
weights  or  work  which,  4ike-  washing  and  ironings  cause  great 
and  continued  action  of  the  abdoihinal  muscles,  should  be  avoided.  A  \ 
Such  exercise  is  highly  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  produce  premature 
labor.     Exercise  in  the  open  air,  on  foot  or  by  an  easy  convey- 
■^-    t  since,  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  mother,  and  the  growth  and 
i.      development  of  the  foetus.     On  the  other  hand,  rapid  riding  over 
^  '     'rough  roads  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  modes  of  exercise.     It 
has  been  known  to  destroy  the  foetus,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  apparently  vigorous.     When  such  a  result  occurs,  there  is 
probably  more  or  less  detachment  of  the  placenta.     . 

Tt  hfting  a  matt.ffr  of  tbo  ntmoot  impnrt^noe  thnt^me  health  of 
th6  mother  should  continue  good  during  gestatior^Tftny  disease 
which  she  may  have  in  this  period,  and  which  affects  her  nutri- 
tion or  the  character  of  her  blood,  should  be  promptly  cured  if 
practicable,  and  with  the  least  possible  reduction  of  the  vital 
powers.     Intermittent  fever,  occurring  during  gestation,  should 
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Qever  be  allowed  to  continue.     It  seriously  retards  foetal  develop- 
ment, and  may  produce  miscarriage.     Unless  this  disease  is  con- 
trolled by  proper  measures,  the  offspring,  though  born  at  term, 
is  puny  and  emaciated.     Syphilis,  in  the  pregnant  woman,  also 
requires  treatment.     This  disease,  readily  transmitted  from  the 
mother  to  the  foetus  through  the  ovum  or  the  uterine  circulation, 
may  be  eradicated  by  Mitfe^^pbititM  treatment  of  the  mother,  or 
^^  at  least  so  modified  that  the  infant  is  born  vigorous  and  healthy. 
f.    '^^  V.  The  pregnant  woman  should  avoid  all  causes  of  undue  mental 
A        excitement.     This  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  avoidance  of  great 
physical  exertion.     There  is,  during  pregnancy,  unusual  suscep- 
tibility to  mental  impressions,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
not  only  by  the  woman  herself,  but  by  those  who  associate  with 
her.  --p 

Slrong  emotions,  whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger,  affect  pri- 
marily the  nervous  system,  but  indirectly  most  of  the  organs  of 
the  body.  Observations  have  long  established  the  fact,  that  such 
emotions  influence  the  state  and  functions  not  only  of  the  diges- 
tive and  glandular,  but  muscular  organs,  as  the  heart  and  uterus. 
Physicians  are  familiar  with  cases  in  which  vivid  mental  impres- 
sions produced  uterine  contractions,  and  even  miscarriage,  or  have 
disturbed  the  catamenial  function.  Therefore,  the  associations 
and  cares  of  pregnant  womei^  should  be  such  as  conduce  to  cheer- 
fulness and  equanimity. 

It-Trt!le  popular  beliuf,  and  the  belief-of  many  phyoioiaiia,  that  ^ 
ivid  mental  impressions  sometimes  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  foetus.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
infants  were  born  with  marks  or  deformities,  corresponding  in 
character  with  objects  which  had  been  seen  and  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  maternal  mind  at  some  period  of  gesta- 
tion. Whether  the  mind  of  the  mother  exerts  a  controlling  in- 
fluence on  the  form  and  color  of  the  foetus,  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  physiologist  and  physician, 
since  it  involves  no  less  a  question  than  the  power  and  scope  of 
the  human  mind.  Violent  emotions,  it  is  admitted,  may  affect 
directly  most  of  the  important  organs  in  the  system.  They  may 
derange  the^liver,  causing  jaundice,  accelerate,  or  for  a  moment 
suspend  the  heart's  action,  stimulate  the  kidneys,  causing  diure- 
sis, or  even  the  intestinal  follicles,  causing  watery  evacuations. 
But  with  all  these  organs  the  brain  is  connected  by  nerves  which 
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anatomy  reveals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  and  foetus  have 
a  distinct  existence  as  regards  their  nervous  systems,  and  even 
their  blood.  Still,  the  multitude  of  facts  which  have  accumu- 
lated justify  the  belief  that  deformity  or  other  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus  is,  sometimes,  due  to  the  emotions  of  the  mother. 
Some  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Whitehead  in  his  work  on  he- 
reditary diseases,  are  very  striking  and  difficult  to  explain,  on  the 
ground  of  coincidence.  T  hflv-g  mfttthf  following  cases.^  ^  An  Irish 
woman  of  strong  emotions  and  superstitions  was  passing  along  a 
street  in  the  first  months  of  her  gestation,  when  she  was  accosted  . 
by  a  beggar,  who  raised  her  hand,  destitute  of  thumb  and  fingers, 
and  in  "God's  name"  asked  for  alms.  The  woman  passed  on; 
but  reflecting  in  whose  name  money  was  asked,  felt  that  she  had  ^ 
committed  a  great  sin  in  refusing  assistance.  She  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  had  met  the  beggar,  and  on  different  days,  but 
never  afterwards  saw  her.  Harassed  by  the  thought  of  her  imagi- 
nary sin,  so  that  for  weeks,  according  to  her  statement,  she  was 
distressed  by  it,  she  approached  her  confinement.  A  female  in- 
fant was  born,  otherwise  perfect,  but  lacking  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  one  hand.  The  deformed  limb  was  on  the  same  side, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  mother  to  resemble  precisely  that  of  the  beg-  u 
gar.  In  another  case  which  t  met,  a  very  similar  malformation  /^^^^ 
was  attributed  by  the  mother  of  the  child  to  an  accident  occurring 
to  a  near  relative,  which  necessitated  amputation  during  the  time  ,  / 
of  her  gestation.  7"  examined  both  of  these  children  with  defec-  /  r"^ 
tive  limbs,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  parents. 
In  May,  1868, /removed  a  supernumerary  thumb  from  an  infant, 
whose  mother,  a  baker's  wife,  gave  me  the  following  history: 
No  one  of  the  family,  and  no  ancestor,  to  her  knowledge,  pre- 
sented this  deformity.  In  the  early  months  of  her  gestation  she 
sold  bread  from  the  counter,  and  nearly  every  day  a  child  with 
double  thumb  came  in  for  a  penny  roll,  presenting  the  penny  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  finger.  After  the  third  month  she  left 
the  bakery,  but  the  malformation  was  so  impressed  upon  her 
mind,  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see  it  reproduced  in  her  in- 
fant.  ^|V 

grofipooor -William  A.  Hammond,  i)£-^his  city,  in  an  interesting        ^ "' 
paper,  \idaiQla  bg  hou'  f  oeieritlj  prAUftbed  on  the  "  Influence  of  the 
Maternal  Mind,  etc."  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^ 
JannsLTj,   1868),  says:     "The  chances  of  these  instances,  and 
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Others,  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  due  to  coincidence,  are 
infinitesimally  small,  and  though  I  am  careful  not  to  reason  upon 
the  principle  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  I  cannot,  nor  do 
I  think  any  other  person  can,  no  matter  how  logical  may  be  his 
mind — reason  fairly  against  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
in  such  cases.  The  correctness  of  the  facts  can  only  be  ques- 
tioned ;  if  these  be  accepted,  the  probabilities  are  thousands  of 
millions  to  one,  that  the  relation  between  the  phenomena  is  direct." 
Professor  Dalton  also  says  {Human  Physiology)^  "there  is  now 
little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of 
the  foetus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate 
in  certain  cases  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear, 
or  anger,  experienced  by  the  mother."  The  observations  on 
which  this  belief  is  based  relate  both  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  A  very  strong  argument  in  its  support  is,  as  Professor 
Hammond  remarks,  the  popular  opinion,  which  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Jacob  (Genesis  xxx.).  An  almost  universal  sentiment, 
running  through  centuries,  is  rarely  wholly  fallacious.  It  has 
some  truth  for  its  foundation.  Particularly  is  this  true,  when 
the  subject  is  one  of  observation. 

If  maternal  emotions  affect  the  development  of  the  exterior  of 
the  foetus,  as  observations  show,  and  physiologists  admit,  the 
presumption  is  strong,  that  they  may  affect  also  the  proper 
development,  and  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  an  organ 
so  complex,  and  delicate,  and  may  therefore  give  rise  to  idiocy. 
Dr.  Seguin  {Idiocy  and  its  Treatment^  etc,  I^ew  York,  1866)  thus 
remarks  on  this  point:  "Impressions  will,  sometimes,  reach  the 
foetus,  in  its  recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms,  or  inflict  large  flesh 
wounds,  before  birth,  .  .  .  from  which  we  surmise  that 
idiocy  holds  unknown,  though  certain  relations  to  maternal 
impressions,  as  modifications  of  placental  nutrition."  ■ 
^,^In  view  of  such  important  facts,  the  duty  of  the  pregnant 
woman  is  rendered  the  more  imperative  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
disagreeable  and  unsightly  objects,  as  well  as  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment, and  to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible,  vivid  and  unpleasant 
impressions,  by  quiet  diversion  of  the  mind. 

^..■•■-      .       '.. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MORTALITY   OP   EARLY   LIFE— ITS  CAUSES   AND 

PREVENTION. 

No  fact  is  better  known  in  the  profession,  than  that  the  first 
years  of  life  constitute  the  period  of  greatest  mortality. 

In  England,  where  there  is  an  accurate  registration  of  births 
and  deaths,  statistics  show  fifteen  deaths  in  every  hundred  infants, 
in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  between  four  and  five  deaths  in  the* 
first  month.  Statistics  on  the  continent  correspond  with  those 
in  England,  as  regards  the  periods  of  greatest  mortality.  Qu6telet 
says,  " .  .  .  there  die  during  the  first  month  after  birth,  four 
times  as  many  children  as  during  the  second  month  after  birth, 
and  almost  as  many  as  during  the  entirety  of  the  two  years  that 
follow  the  first  year,  although  even  then  the  mortality  is  high. 
The  tables  of  mortality  prove,  in  fact,  that  one-tenth  of  children 
born,  die  before  the  first  month  has  been  completed." 

In  this  country,  in  consequence  of  deficient  registration  of 
births,  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  births  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained.  In  this  city,  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  occur  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  26  per  cent,  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  According  to  the  last  census,  that  of  1865, 
there  were,  in  this  city,  95,020  children  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1865, 49,000  children 
five  years  old  and  under  had  died.  Therefore,  according  to  these 
statistics,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  infants  born  in  this  city 
die  under  the  age  of  five  years.  An  error,  however,  occurs  from 
the  fact  that,  while  the  death  statistics  were  complete,  it  is  known 
there  were  more  children  in  the  city  than  were  embraced  in  the 
census  returns.  Still  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  stated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  born  in  this  city  die  before  the  age  of  five 
years. 

In  less  crowded  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  it  is  known 
that  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  first  years  of  life  to  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  is  considerably  less  than  in  N< 
eityf  but  it  is  nevertheless  large. 
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As  the  child  advances  toward  puberty,  the  liability  to  sickness 
and  death  gradually  diminishes,  but  even  the  last  years  of  child- 
hood present  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  deaths  to  the 
population  than  does  youth  or  manhood. 

The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  of  infants  and  children,  and 
the  means  of  diminishing  it,  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  this  mortality 
are  in  a  measure  unavoidable.  Such  are  congenital  vices  of  for- 
mation of  internal  organs.  Many  of  the  internal  malformations  ne- 
cessarily occasion  an  early  death.  Cases  of  anencephalus,  most 
cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  of  spina  bifida,  of  cyanosis,  are 
fatal  before  the  close  of  infancy.  These  defects  of  formation  we 
cannot  detect  before  birth,  and  their  causes  are  often  obscure. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  result  from  inflammation,  believed  to  be, 
occasionally,  syphilitic,  developed  at  some  period  of  foetal  exist- 
ence. Other  internal  malformations  are  attributable  to  perturbating 
influences,  operating  temporarily  on  the  mother  during  gestation. 
But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  we  cannot  assign  the  cause. 
Obviously,  only  partial  success  can  attend  our  efforts,  as  regards 
prevention  in  these  cases,  and  almost  no  success,  as  regards  the  use 
of  remedial  measures. 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  early  life,  is 
natural  feebleness  of  system,  especially  in  infancy.  The  younger 
the  patient,  prior  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  the  sooner  are  the 
vital  powers  exhausted  by  disease.  Hence  a  larger  proportion  of 
infants  succumb  to  the  same  malady  than  children,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  than  adults.  This  statement  is  true  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood  in  general.  It  is  a  law  in  nature,  and  cannot 
be  changed  by  art.  But  there  are  many  infants  born  with  heredi- 
tary disease,  or  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease,  through  a  fault, 
which  is,  in  a  degree,  remediable,  in  fhe  system  of  one  or  both 
parents.  Such  are  cases  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  rachitis,  or  tubercu- 
losis. Parents  seriously  affected  by  such  ailments  cannot,  without 
corrective  treatment,  have  healthy  offspring.  Their  children  are 
among  the  first  to  droop  and  die,  either  directly  from  inherited 
disease,  or  from  feebleness  of  constitution,  which  such  disease 
entails,  and  which  renders  them  an  easy  prey  for  other  diseases. 
The  duty  of  the  physician,  as  regards  such  parents,  is  obvious.  He 
may,  by  therapeutic  and  hygienic  measures,  secure  a  more  healthy 
progeny,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  do  this,  he  aids  in  diminishing  the 
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infantile  mortality.    He  may  sometimes,  by  timely  measures  di- 
rected to  the  inifant,  save  its  life. 

The  subject  of  hereditary  disease  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  especially  as  regards  ti^e.  city  population^  Inherited 
affections  are  less  common  in  the  country,  but  in  th«>  citjrthey 
contribute  largely  to  the  number  of  deaths  in  early  life. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  infants  and 
children,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  se- 
vere and  fatal  diseases.  The  zymotic  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule, 
occur  but  once,  are  more  common  at  this  age  than  subsequently. 
Some  of  these,  as  scarlet  fever,  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
deaths.  The  zymotic  diseases  are  for  the  most  part  infectious. 
Hence  they  are  very  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  cities,  where 
there  is  much  greater  intercourse  of  children  than  in  the  country. 
Scarlet  fever  is  one  of  the  six  most  fatal  diseases  in  JJgjjeSra^ 
citjir  The  prevention  of  the  zymotic  diseases  obviously  depends, 
in  great  measure,  on  isolation,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  advise.  Boards  of  health,  or  civil  authorities,  may 
also  do  something  as  regards  the  schools,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  these  diseases.  One  of  these  zymotic  diseases,  the  most  dreaded 
of  all,  namely,  smallpox,  the  physician  has  the  power  to  prevent. 
Some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  life,  not  zymotic,  as  croup  and 
capillary  bronchitis,  also  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood,  ma- 
terially increasing  the  mortality.  These  local  affections  cannot 
be  prevented  by  the  physician,  but  can  only  be  prevented  b^wj/vi 
hygienic  management  on  the  part  of  families.  ^('^^''^v4'^V^jMil-y 

Another  obvious  and  important  cause  of  the  mortality  of  carly^^  ^/^'^•^j^ 
life,  is  the  anti-hygienic  condition  or  state  in  which  many  children  04*^'/J  ^ 
live  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  or  gross  negligence  of  parents.    pvwi^vT' 

Residence  in  insalubrious  localities,  personal  and  domiciliary  C^r^ 
uncleanliness,  exposure  without  proper  protection  to  vicissitudes  ^ 

of  weather,  are  fertile  causes  of  sickness  and  death.  Hence  a 
reason  of  the  great  infantile  mortality  among  the  city  poor,  who 
live  in  damp  and  dark  alleys,  and  in  crowded  and  filthy  tenement 
houses,  breathing  night  and  day  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
noxious  gases.  All  physicians  are  aware  how  the  malignant 
diseases,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria,  and 
typhus  fever  seek  the  quarters  of  the  city  poor,  and  what  terrible 
havoc  they  make  there.  All  are  aware,  also,  what  wonderful 
recoveries  frequently  occur  when  feeble  and  attenuated  infants, 
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gradually  sinking  with  chronic  disease,  induced  in  great  measure 
by  this  maJacia,  are  transferred  from  such  localities  to  the  pure 
^^^^     air  of  the  country. 

Careless  management  of  young  children,  as  regards  dress,  in- 
creases greatly  the  liability  to  local  diseases ;  such  diseases  as  occur 
from  exposure  to  cold.  These  are  inflammatory  affections,  seated 
chiefly  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  not  unfrequently  involving 
the  lungs.  Adults,  aware  of  the  effect  of  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature from  warm  to  cold,  or  of  exposure  to  currents  of  air, 
protect  themselves  by  additional  clothing.  Such  precautionary 
measures  are  often  lacking  in  the  management  of  young  children, 
and  hence  one  cause  of  their  great  liability  to  local  affections, 
both  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

Routh,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Infant  Feeding,  says: 
"  Among  the  most  pernicious  influences  to  young  children,  how- 
ever, we  may  include  cold.  The  change  of  temperature  from 
45°  to  4°  or  5°  below  zero,  as  before  stated,  producing  an  in- 
crease of  mortality  in  London  alone  of  three  to  five  hundred. 
As  out  of  one  hundred  deaths,  however,  from  all  specified  causes, 
nearly  twenty-four  occur  to  children  under  one,  and  thirty-six  to 
children  under  five;  the  great  increase  of  mortality  to  children 
by  cold,  is  thus,  at  once,  made  obvious.  Indeed,  it  is  a  house- 
hold word  amongst  us,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  Registrar- 
GeneraPs  returns,  that  a  very  cold  week  always  increases  the 
mortality  of  the  very  young  and  the  very  aged." 

Lastly,  a  very  important  cause  of  mortality  in  early  life  is  the 
use  of  improper  food.  In  infants,  artificial  feeding  in  place  of 
the  aliment  which  nature  has  provided  for  them,  and,  in  children, 
the  use  of  innutritions  or  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  give  rise  .to 
diarrhceal  maladies,  emaciation,  and  death  in  numerous  instances. 
Sometimes,  alsc,  defective  iilimentation  is  the  cause  of  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  ailments,  and  sometimes  it  gives  rise  to  a  cachexia 
or  feebleness  of  system,  which,  without  engendering  any  positive 
disease,  renders  those  thus  affected  less  able  to  support  disease 
induced  by  other  causes.  A  committee,  of  which  Prof.  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  appointed  in  1867  to  revise  the  "dietary 
table  of  the  Children's  Nurseries  on  Randall's  Island,"  state,  with 
much  truth  and  force:  " Children  ....  are  not  capable  of  resist- 
ing bad  alimentation,  either  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  or 
variety.    At  that  age  the  demands  of  the  system  for  nourish- 
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ment  are  in  excess  of  the  waste;  the  extra  quantity  being  re- 
quired for  growth  and  development.  If  the  proper  quantity  and 
variety  of  food  be  not  provided,  full  development  cannot  take 
place,  and  the  children  grow  up,  if  they  survive,  into  puny  men 
and  women,  incapable  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  labor,  and  liable 
to  diseases  of  various  kinds.  This  is  frequently  illustrated  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  particularly  in  females;  for  many  suflfer 
through  life  from  improper  diet  in  boarding  schools,  due  to  false 
and  artificial  notions  of  delicacy  or  refinement.  After  a  certain 
period  of  improper  and  deficient  diet  in  children,  the  appetite 
becomes  permanently  impaired,  and  the  system  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  appropriating  the  amount  of  matter  necessary  to  proper 
development  and  growth.^'V*^*J!/t-'^ 

Improper  feeding,  like  other  causes  of  mortality,  is  much  more 
injurious,  much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death  in  the  city 
than  country.  Statistics  in  Europe,  as  well  as  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  establish  this  fact.  It  is  in  infancy,  and  especially  iji 
the  first  year,  that  the  use  of  unwholesome  food  entails  the  most 
serious  consequences.  No  artificially  prepared  food  is  a  good 
substitute  for  the  mother's  milk,  and  hence  artificial  feeding  of 
the  infant,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  results 
disastrously.  In  the  country,  where  salubrious  air  and  sunlight 
conspire  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  a  robust  constitution  is 
inherited,  and  where  cow's  milk  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality  is 
^dily  obtained,  lactation  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  infant;  but  in  the  city  its  importance  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged. 

The  foundlings  of  the  cities  afford  the  most  striking  and  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  advantages  of  lactation.  In  some  cities 
foundlings  are  wet-nursed,  while  in  others  they  are  dry-nursed, 
and  the  result  is  always  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus, 
on  the  Continent,  in  Lyons  and  Parthenay,  where  foundlings  are 
wet-nursed  almost  from  the  time  that  they  are  received,  the 
deaths  are  33.7  and  35  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Paris, 
Eheims,  and  Aix,  where  the  foundlings  are  wholly  dry-nursed, 
their  deaths  are  50.3,  63.9,  and  80  per  cent. 

In  tbio  ei4y  the  foundlings,  amounting  to  several  hundred  a 
year,  were,  till  recently,  dry-nursed ;  and  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  their  mortality,  with  this  mode  of  alimentation,  nearly 

^4«A 
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reached  100  per  cent.  Eecently  wet-nurses  have  been  employed, 
for  a  part  of  the  foundlings,  with  a  much  more  favorable  result. 

These  facts,  to  which  others  might  be  added  from  the  expe- 
rience of  European  cities,  show  the  importance  of  lactation  as  a 
means  of  reducing  infantile  mortality  in  the  cities.  What  has 
been  stated  as  regards  the  result  of  artificial  feeding  of  found- 
lings, is  true,  in  great  measure,  in  reference  to  all  city  infants. 
The  ill  effect  of  artificial  feeding  is  well  known  in  this  city,  and 
it  is  the  common  practice  in  families  to  employ  a  hired  wet-nurse, 
if,  for  any  reason,  the  mother's  milk  is  insufficient. 

When  the  infant  has  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to 
wean  it,  the  digestive  organs  are  less  frequently  deranged  by 
errors  of  diet.  More  substantial  food,  and  considerable  variety  in 
it,  may  now  be  not  only  safely  allowed,  but  are  required  by  the 
wants  of  the  system.  Still,  the  feeding  of  children  in  health,  and 
much  more  in  sickness,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  There- 
fpre  lactation,  and  the  diet  of  infancy  and  childhood,  will  occupy 
our  attention  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


LACTATION. 


It  is  desirable  that  the  infant,  as  soon  as  it  requires  nutriment, 
should  receive  breast  milk.  If  it  is  fed,  for  a  few  days,  with 
the  bottle  or  spoon,  it  may  be  difficult  finally  to  induce  it  to  take 
the  breast ;  therefore  it  is  well  to  determine  early  whether  the 
mother  will  be  able  to  wet>nurse  her  infant,  so  that,  if  unable, 
suitable  provision  may  be  made. 

The  matter  of  determining,  beforehand,  the  capability  of  the 
mother  for  wet-nursing  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Donnd,  of 
Paris,  and  in  his  treatise  on  Mothers  and  Infants,  he  describes 
the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  ascertained.  The  desired  informa- 
tion, in  his  opinion,  may  be  acquired  by  examining  the  colostrum, 
which  is  secreted,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  last  months  of  gesta- 
tion, and  which  can  be  squeezed  from  the  breast  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  inspection. 
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In  some  women,  according  to  Dr.  Donnd,  the  colostrum  is  so 
scanty  that  only  a  drop,  or  half  a  drop,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
nipple  by  careful  pressure.  This  will  be  found  by  the  micro- 
scope, to  contain  but  few  milk  globules,  ill-formed,  and  a  few 
granular  bodies,  such  as  the  colostrum  ordinarily  contains.  Such 
women  almost  invariably  furnish  poor  milk,  and  in  small  quan- 
tity. In  other  women  the  colostrum  is  abundant,  but  thin,  re- 
sembling gum  water;  it  lacks  the  yellow  streaks,  and  viscous 
character  of  ordinary  colostrum,  and  it  flows  readily  from  the 
nipple.  The  milk  of  such  women  is  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes 
abundant,  but  it  is  watery  and  deficient  in  nutritive  principles. 
In  a  third  class  of  women,  the  colostrum  is  pretty  abundant,  and 
it  contains  yellowish  streaks,  of  more  or  less  consistence,  which 
are  found  to  be  rich  in  milk  globules,  of  good  size,  and  without 
the  admixture  of  mucous  globules.  Women  furnishing  such 
colostrum  in  the  last  weeks  of  gestation  will  have  sufficient  milk, 
and  of  good  quality.  These  latter  women  make  the  best  wet- 
nurses. 

Hindrances  to  Lactation  and  Physical  Conditions  Rendering  it 

Improper. 

The  primipara  often  experiences  difficulty  in  wet-nursing  in 
consequence  of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nipple.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently prominent  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  mouth,  and  after 
ineffectual  attempts,  the  infant  becomes  fretful  when  applied  to 
the  breast,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  time  refuses  it  altogether.  Multi- 
parae  occasionally  experience  the  same  inconvenience,  but  it  is 
not  common  when  therchas  once  been  successful  lactation.  By 
calmness  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  infant 
can  usually  be  made  to  seize  the  nipple  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Depression  of  the  nipple  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of 
pressure  upon  it  by  the  dress  during  gestation.  The  state  of  the 
nipples  should,  indeed,  in  those  who  have  never  suckled,  receive 
early  attention,  even  before  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Tightness  of 
dress  around  the  breast,  as  indeed  upon  every  part  of  the  body, 
should  be  avoided,  and  from  time  to  time  gentle  traction  should 
be  made  upon  the  nipple  if  it  is  depressed.  It  may  be  drawn  out 
by  the  fingers  of  the  mother  several  times  each  day,  or  by  a  com- 
mon breast  pump,  or  by  suction  with  a  tobacco  pipe,  the  edge  of 
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the  bowl  having  been  smoothed.  Occasionally,  in  these  cases  of 
deficient  nipple,  the  mother,  fatigued  and  discouraged  by  her  fre- 
quent ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  the  infant  to  nurse,  becomes 
feverish  and  excited,  so  that  the  quantity  of  her  milk  is  sensibly 
diminished.  The  physician  should  assure  her,  as  he  usually  can 
with  confidence,  that  in  a  few  days,  as  the  baby  becomes  a  little 
stronger,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  its  nursing.  Some  women 
are  unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  procure  nursing.  This  should 
be  forbidden,  since  the  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  nervousness  which 
such  constant  attention  produces,  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view,  by  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk.  The 
application  of  the  infant  to  the  breast  once  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  is  quite  sufficient.  In  some  cases,  when  practicable, 
the  aid  of  another  woman,  whose  infant  is  but  little  older,  is  in- 
valuable. The  exchange  of  infants  for  a  few  times  may  remedy 
the  difficulty. 

Occasionally  lactation  is  rendered  difficult  and  painful  by  too 
long  delay  before  applying  the  infant  to  the  breast.  When  the 
mother  has  rested  a  few  hours  afler  her  confinement,  from  three 
to  six  in  ordinary  cases,  lactation  may  commence.  There  is,  at 
first,  but  very  little  milk,  often  only  a  few  drops,  but  the  secre- 
tion is  promoted  by  nursing,  so  that  the  requisite  amount  is  sooner 
obtained  than  when  the  infant  is  kept  from  the  breast  till  the 
second  or  thiH  day.  If,  as  some  physicians  advise,  suckling  is 
deferred  till  the  breasts  are  full  and  tender,  and  if,  as  is  oflen  the 
case  with  primiparae,  the  nipples  are  also  tender,  many  mothers 
lack  the  fortitude  required  to  allow  their  infants  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  milk.  Excoriated  and  fissured  nipples  constitute 
a  serious  impediment  to  lactation.  They  are  very  sQOflitive  on 
pressure,  and  are  long  in  healing.  ?ILey-afe  fulljf  duiiui  iboijzL- 
wuitim  viiUlLh  itli!ilj»*Ui fjemalediseasegyftnd  tboirtceateaent  p^intod 
<5Ht^  Occasionally  fissured  nipples  do  harm  to  the  infant  by  the 
blood  which  escapes  and  is  swallowed  with  the  milk.  A  case  is 
related  in  which  positive  indigestion  was  caused  in  this  way,  tBe 
infant  vomiting  afler  each  nursing  milk  mixed  with  blood.  The 
local  hindrances  to  lactation  described  above  can,  in  most  in- 
stances, be  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

There  is,  occasionally,  a  constitutional  state  of  the  mother, 
which  necessitates  either  the  employment  of  a  hired  wet-nurse, 
or  weaning.     This  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
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tuberculosis.  If  the  complexion  is  pallid,  and  the  system  at  all 
emaciated,  and  suckling  is  attended  by  more  or  less  exhaustion, 
and  if  with  fair  trial  of  wine  and  tonics  there  is  no  improve- 
ment, the  physician  is  justified  in  forbidding  farther  attempts  at 
wet-nursing.  If  there  is,  under  such  circumstances,  an  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  tuberculosis,  it  is  his  duty  tp  interdict  it  posi- 
tively. The  opinion  of  the  physician,  in  such  a  matter,  should 
be  formed  after  mature  deliberation.  There  are  many  women  who, 
suffering  temporarily  from  depression,  and  discouraged,  are  ready 
at  once  to  abandon  their  infants  to  the  care  of  others,  with  the 
least  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  do  so,  but 
who,  by  attention  to  their  own  health,  and  especially  by  taking 
more  sleep,  soon  recover  from  their  depression  and  become  good 
wet-nurses.  On  the  other  hand,  night-sweats,  a  cough,  and  pro- 
gressive decline  in  health,  show  the  need  of  immediate  suspension 

of  wet-nursing.  ^- — " 

^"^ometimes   women,  prior  to  pregnancy,  present   indubitable 
evidence  of  tuberculosis,  but  by  the  improved  general  health 
which   attends  pregnancy,  the  disease  is  temporarily  arrested. 
Such  women  should  never  suckle  their  infants.      If  they  do, 
they  soon  lose  all  that  was  gained,  and  the  disease  advances 
rapidly.     These  objections  to  wet-nursing  in  such  a  state  of 
health  apply  to  the  mother^J^here  are  also  objections  as  regards 
the  infant.     The  milk  of  those  in  decidedly  infirm  health,  is 
deficient  in  nutritive  principles.     Their  infants,  therefore,  are  ill- 
nourished,  and,  if  they  have  inherited  a  predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis, there  is  great  danger  that  this  disease  will  be  developed 
in  them ;  whereas  with  healthy  wet-nursing,  even  a  strong  pre- 
disposition may  remain  latent.     M.  Donnd  relates  the  following 
iostructive  cases,  which  show  the  danger  which  sometimes  attends 
suckling,  and  the  imperative  necessity  which  may  arise  of  dis- 
continuing it.      "A  very  light-complexioned  young  mother,  in 
Tery  good  health,  and  of  a  good  constitution,  though  somewhat 
delicate,  was  nursing  for  the  third  time,  and  as  regarded  the  child 
successfully.     All  at  once  this  young  woman  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  exhaustion.    Her  skin  became  constantly  hot ;  there  were 
cough,  oppression,  night-sweats;  her  strength  visibly  declined, 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  presented  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  consumption.     The  nursing  was  immediately  abandoned,  and 
from  the  moment  the  secretion  of  milk  had  ceased,  all  the  troubles 
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disappeared."  "  A  woman  of  forty  years  of  age  .  .  .  having 
lost,  one  after  another,  several  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  put 
out  to  nurse,  determined  to  nurse  the  last  one  herself.  .  .  . 
This  woman,  being  vigorous  and  well-built,  was  eager  for  the 
work,  and,  filled  with  devotion  and  spirit,  she  gave  herself  up 
to  the  nursing  of  her  child  with  a  sort  of  fury.  At  nine  months, 
she  still  nursed  him  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a  day.  Having 
become  extremely  emaciated,  she  fell  all  at  once  into  a  state  of 
weakness,  from  which  nothing  could  raise  her,  and  two  days 
after  the  poor  woman  died  of  exhaustion." 

onstitutional  syphilis  in  the  mother  does  not  contra-indicate 
lactation.  It  is  probable  that  the  infant  also  has  it.  The  mother 
should  take  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  which  will  eradicate  the 
disease  in  herself,  and  also,  if  it  be  present,  in  the  infant.  Febrile 
affections,  also,  do  not  in  general  contra-indicate  lactation.  They 
may,  however,  for  a  time,  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk,  or 
impair  its  quality.  If,  however,  the  rnother  is  in  a  critical  state, 
or  much  reduced,  whatever  the  disease,  suckling  should  cease. 
"Whether  or  not  the  infant  should  be  taken  from  the  breast,  if 
.  the  mother  is  suffering  from  one  of  the  essential  fevers,  depends 
on  the  degree  of  her  exhaustion.  Twice  I  have  known  newly- 
born  infants  nurse  their  mothers  through  attacks  of  scarlet  fever, 
without  contracting  it,  but  suffering  immediately  afterwards  from 
severe  and  protracted  eczema.  In  the  country,  where  artificially- 
fed  infants  as  a  rule  do  well,  it  might  be  best  to  wean  if  the 
mother  is  affected  with  such  a  disease,  but  in  the  city  eczema  is 
less  dangerous  than  the  diarrhoeal  affections,  which  early  wean- 
ing is  apt  to  entail.  In  most  cases  of  typhus  or  typhoid,  wean- 
ing or  procuring  a  wet-nurse  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
depression  of  the  vital  powers  which  this  disease  produces. 

Inflammatory  affections,  unless  of  a  dangerous  character,  do 
not  ordinarily  interfere  with  lactation,  except  that  the  quantity 
of  milk  may  be  somewhat  diminished.  In  severe  inflammation, 
it  may  be  so  necessary  to  husband  the  strength,  or  to  keep  the 
patient  perfectly  quiet,  that  suckling  her  infant  would  be  injudici- 
ous. It  should,  then,  be  transferred  to  a  wet-nurse  or  weaned.  In- 
flammation of  the  breast  often  presents  an  impediment  to  lactation. 
It  is  a  common  and  painful  affection,  suspending,  or  greatly 
diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  gland.  Nursing 
should  cease  as  soon  as  there  are  evident  signs  of  inflammation, 
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unless  it  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  gland.  General  heat 
of  the  breast,  tenderness  and  induration  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  are  signs  which  indicate  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  infant  from  it.  Lactation  must  be  restricted  to  the  unaf- 
fected side.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  volume  of  the  inflamed 
gland  is  considerably  increased  from  the  afljux  of  blood  to  it, 
and  from  the  interstitial  exudation,  while  it  contains  little  or  no 
milk,  and  attempts  at  lactation,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
injurious  to  the  mother  as  well  as  infant.  The  cause  of  the 
swelling  should  be  explained  to  the  mother,  who  commonly 
attributes  it  to  the  accumulation  of  milk,  and  worries  herself 
and  the  infant,  in  attempting  to  make  it  nurse.  As  the  inflam- 
mation abates,  by  resolution,  or  more  commonly  by  suppuration, 
and  the  normal  secretion  returns,  the  first  milk  which  is  apt  to 
be  thick  and  stringy,  should  be  rejected,  after  which  the  infant 
may  nurse  as  usual.  Occasionally,  the  abscess,  which  has  formed 
in  the  breast,  connects  with  a  lactiferous  tube,  so  that  pus  may, 
on  suction,  escape  from  the  nipple.  If  this  occur,  of  course, 
lactation  should  be  interdicted,  until  pure  milk  is  obtained.  Pus 
in  the  milk  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  It 
presents  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  occurring  in  streaks,  when 
not  intimately  mixed  with  the  milk.  When  it  is  intimately 
mixed,  and  in  small  quantity,  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  the  microscope  reveals  the  pus  globules.  M.  Donn^ 
relates  a  case  in  which  he  discovered  pus  globules  by  the  micro- 
scope, although  there  were  at  first  no  other  evidences  of  an  abscess, 
and  doubts  were  expressed  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  his  ob- 
servation.    Finally,  an  abscess  pointed  and  discharged. 

Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation  abates,  the  secretion  does 
not  return,  and,  worse  still,  occasionally  the  inflammation  has 
occurred  so  near  the  nipple  that  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  perma- 
nently closed  by  it,  so  that  though  milk  forms  in  the  breast,  there 
is  no  escape  for  it.     Thenceforth  lactation  must  be  entirely  fromA, 

• 
Facta  and  Rules  in  reference  to  Lactation. 


one  breast. 


The  new-born  infant  should  nurse  every  hour,  or  every  second 
hour,  during  the  day.     At  ni^ht,  if  the  mother  is  delicate,  and 
her  milk  not  abundant,  it  may  be  fed,  once  or  twice,  with  a  little 
3 
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cow's  milk.  It  is  better  to  select,  for  this  purpose,  the  upper 
third  of  the  milk,  after  it  has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  and  use 
it  diluted  with  twice  the  quantity  of  water.  If  the  mother  is 
robust,  it  is  better  not  to  feed  the  infant  at  all,  but  to  allow  it  to 
nurse  once  or  twice  during  the  night.  No  infant,  in  ordinary 
health,  really  requires  the  breast  more  than  once  during  the 
hours  which  the  mother  needa  for  rest;  and  by  a  little  perse- 
verance on  her  part  the  habit  may  be  established,  so  that  the 
infant  is  satisfied  if  it  receives  the  breast  no  oftener.  Many 
young  mothers  commence'  the  duty  of  suckling  with  too  much 
ardor.  Exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  good  of  their 
offspring,  they  are  awake,  night  after  night,  giving  their  breast 
at  every  cry,  till  they  soon  find  that  their  strength  is  failing,  and 
with  it,  also,  their  milk.  Their  self-devotion  necessitates  early 
weaning,  whereas  had  they  exercised  more  regard  for  their  own 
health,  and  learned  to  hear  with  composure  the  cries,  which  often 
do  not  indicate  any  bodily  want  or  distress,  they  might  continue 
to  suckle  their  infants  during  the  usual  period. 
^  The  milk  secreted  during  gestation,  and  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  differs  in  its  gross  appearance,  as  well  as 
chemical  and  microscopical  characters,  from  the  milk  which  is 
ordinarily  secreted  in  a  state  of  health  It  is  termed  colostrum. 
It  has  a  turbid  and  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  somewhat  viscid. 
It  is  decidedly  alkaline,  and  it  undergoes  lactic  acid  fermentation 
more  readily  than  common  milk,  and  it  also  contains  more  lolid 
mattel".  There  is  an  excess  of  fat,  of  salts,  and,  according  to 
Simon,  also  of  sugar.     It  appears  from  Simon's  analysis,  that  the 


iiolid  matter  of  colostrum  is  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  while  that 
of  the  ordinary  breast  milk  is  about  eleven  per  cent. 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  colostrum  is  seen  to  contain 
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oil  globules  and  a  viscid  substance,  which  often  assumes  an  ovoid 
or  globular  form,  but  which  also  exists  in  irregular  masses  of  con- 
siderable size.  This  substance  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
mucus,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  and  potash,  and  it  is 
tinged  yellow  by  a  watery  solution  of  iodine.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  albuminous.  Imbedded  in  this  substance  are  oil 
globules,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size,  while  the  free 
oil  globules  of  colostrum  are  larger-  than  those  occurring  in 
healthy  milk.  This  viscid  substance,  with  the  imprisoned  oil 
globules,  constitutes  what  has  been  designated  the  "colostrum 
corpuscles."  Some  pathologists  have  erroneously  considered  the 
"colostrum  corpuscles"  to  be  compound  granular  cells.  The 
compound  granular  cell  or  corpuscle  is  a  cell  which  has  under- 
gone fatty  degeneration.  It  is  distended  with  oil  globules  to 
perhaps  twice  or  thrice  its  normal  size.  On  the  other  hand, 
examination  of  the  "colostrum  corpuscles"  fails  to  detect  a  cell- 
wall,  and  the  large  and  irregular  size  of  some  of  these  corpuscles 
negatives  the  idea  that  they  are  cells.  The  oil  globules  contained 
in  the  viscid  substance  are  more  readily  acted  on  by  ether  than 
are  the  free  oil  globules. 

The  colostrum  is  replaced  by  milk  of  the  normal  character, 
usually  in  six  to  eight  days ;  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  delivery.     In  excepti6nal  instances,  the  colostrum 
does  not  disappear  for  several  weeks,  and  it  may^  reappear  at  any 
time  during  lactation,  as  a  consequence  of  derangement  of  the 
system,  or  from  disease.     It  is  assimilated  with  difficulty  by  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  infant,  producing  usually  a  laxative  effect. 
It,  therefore,  aids  in  the  removal  of  the  meconium,  and  being  a 
normal  secretion  in  the  first  week  of  lactation,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  beneficial.     Continuing  longer  than  the  first  week,  its  effect  is 
deleterious.     It  produces  evident  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  infant  that  habitually  nurses  it  never  thrives.     It 
has  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  becomes  more  or  less  emaciated,  and 
suffers  from  colicky  pains.     Sometimes  an  extreme  degree  of 
exhaustion  is  reached  before  the  cause  is  suspected,  for,  if  the 
milk  is  pretty  abundant,  the  admixture  of  colostrum  with  it  can- 
not be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.     The  microscope  alone  reveals 
it.    A  few  months  "since  I  was  asked  to  examine  an  infant  six 
weeks  old,  whose  history  was  the  following:     The  mother  had 
for  years  been  troubled  more  or  less  with  dyspeptic  symptoms 
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but  had  otherwise  been  in  good  health.  The  infant  at  birth  was 
fleshy,  but  it  had  never  after  the  first  week  thriven  like  other 
infants.  It  nursed  regularly,  and  there  was  apparently  a  sufficient 
amount  of  milk,  but  it  vomited  as  soon  as  it  ceased  nursing ;  it 
was  much  emaciated,  and  the  bowels  were  habitually  constipated. 
The  digestive  organs  of  the  infant  had  been  in  this  unhealthy 
state,  with  little  variation  from  the  first  week,  and  it  was  very  evi- 
dent from  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  that  it  must  soon  perish, 
unless  some  change  were  made.  The  milk  of  the  mother  did 
not  present  any  unusual  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under 
the  microscope,  the  colostrum-corpuscles  were' observed.  A  wet- 
nurse  was  immediately  obtained,  and  from  that  moment  the  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  disappeared,  and  there  was  rapid  recovery. 
This  case  shows  at  once  the  evil  eflects  of  the  colostrum,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  microscopic-  examination  of  the  milk  in 
cases  in  which  lactation  disagrees  with  the  infant. 

Human  Milk. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  milk  is  about  1032.  It  has 
been  carefully  analyzed  by  difierent  chemists,  with  nearly  the 
same  result.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  MM.  Vernois  and 
Becquerel,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  various  ingredients  in  1000 
parts : —  ^ 

Water 889.08 

Sugar 43.64 

Caseum  and  Extractive 89.24 

Butter 26.66 

Salts  (ash) 1.38 

1000.00 

Milk  being  the  sole  food  of  early  infancy,  contains  all  the 
nutritive  principles  which  are  required  for  the  growth  and  repair 
of  the  different  tissues.  The  caseum  is  an  albuminous  principle, 
the  butter  and  sugar  are  combustible  substances,  and  most  of  the 
salts  which  occur  in  the  different  tissues  exist  primarily  in  the 
milk.  Phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  soda  were  discovered  by  Haidlen  in  the  milk  of  the  cow. 
Alkaline  carbonates,  according  to  Lehmann,  also  occur  in  cow's 
milk,  and  probably  in  other  kinds  of  milk.   Epithelial  cells  are  also 
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frequently  present,  derived  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes. 


Modificattona  of  the  Milk  in  Consequence  of  the  Diet.  \ 

Fresh  milk  should  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  in  certain 
states  of  ill  health,  or  after  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
the  reaction  is  acid.  Mothers  are  well  aware  of  the  ill  effects,  ^s  ^ 
regards  the  infant,  which  follows  their  use  of  indigestible,  or  \ 
acescent  food ;  and,  if  prudent,  they  avoid  it.  The  milk,  if  the 
diet  of  the  mother  is  improper,  may  become  so  strongly  acid  as  to 
cause  colicky  pains  and  diarrhoea.  The  following  observations 
in  reference  to  cow's  milk  are  instructive.  We  may  infer  from 
them  that  the  regimen  of  the  mother  exerts  a  decided  influence 
on  the  alkalinity  of  her  milk.  According  to  Eouth  (Infant  Feed- 
fV/,  page  285),  stall-fed  cows  almost  always  give  acid  milk.  Dr. 
Mayer,  of  Berlin,  examined  the  milk  from  a  considerable  number 
of  cows  with  the  following  result : — 

(a.)  Of  cows  fed  with  brewers'  lees,  red  potatoes,  rye  bran,  and 
wild  hay,  in  five  instances  the  milk  was  slightly  sour;  in  one 
very  much  so. 

(6.)  Of  forty  cows  fed  with  potato  mash,  barley  husk,  and 
clover  and  barley  straw,  in  ten,  which  were  examined,  the  milk 
was  sour ;  in  three  very  sour. 

(c.)  From  among  fifty  cows  fed  on  potato  husks,  barley  husks, 
and  wild  hay,  five  were  examined,  and  in  all  the  fresh  milk  was 
sour. 

{(1.)  From  forty-two  cows  fed  on  potato  mash,  husks,  wild  hay, 
and  rye  straw,  out  of  twelve  selected  for  examina.tion,  the  fresh 
milk  of  all  was  sour. 

(e.)  From  six  cows  fed  by  a  chief  gardener  on  coarse  beet-root, 
red  potato,  bran  mash,  and  hay,  the  fresh  milk  was  slightly  sour. 

(/".)  From  five  cows  fed  by  a  cow  feeder  on  luke-warm  bran  ; 

raash  and  hay,  in  four  the  fresh  milk  was  quite  neutral,  in  one  ; 

it  was  decidedly  alkaline.     {Bouth,) 

The  above  observations  of  Dr.  Mayer  were  made  in  the  winter 
season,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  acidity  may  have  been  partly  i 

due  to  the  confinement  of  the  cows  in  stalls.     But  that  it  was  i 

mainly  due  to  the  food  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  greater  j 

with  some  kinds  of  food  than  others.     Cows'  mtlk  is  not  so  alka-  / 


I 
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,  line  as  human  milk,  and  is  therefore  more  readily  rendered  acid. 

/  Still,  what  Dr.  Mayer  observed  in  reference  to  the  cow  exem- 

.  plified  a  fact  of  general  applicability,  namely,  that  certain  kinds 

'  of  food  may  affect  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk,  whether  human 

milk  or  that  of  animals. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  milk 


/ 


(      varies  according  to  the  diet.    If  the  diet  is  poor,  the  amount  of 


/ 


water  increases,  and  that  of  butter  and  caseum  diminishes.    Leh- 

mann  says,  in  reference  to  the   milk  of  animals  {Phys,  Chem- 

I       istry^  vol.  ii.  p.  65) :     "  From  experiments  made   on   bitches,  it 

I       would  appear  that  a  vegetable  diet  renders  the  milk  richer  in 

j        butter  and  sugar;   while  the  solid  constituents   are  augmented 

,'        when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mixed  food  is  given.     Peligot  found 

J        the  milk  of  an  ass  most  rich  in  casein  when  the  animal  had  been 

:        fed  on  beet-root;  whilst  it  was  richest  in  butter  when  the  food 

J        had  consisted  of  oats  and  lucerne.     Fat  food  increases  the  quantity 

I        of  the  butter.     Boussingault  found  the  milk  of  a  cow  richer  in 

[        casein  when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  potatoes  than  when 

other  food  was  taken.     Reiset  found  that  the  milk  of  cows  which 

were  at  grass  was  much  richer  in  fat  than  when  the  animals  had 

stood  all  night  in  their  stall  without  food;  but  Playfair  found, 

on  the  contrary,  that  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  increased 

during  the  night  as  much  as  during  their  stall-feeding,  but  that  the 

quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  was  cond^erably  diminished  by  the 

motion  of  the  animals  in  the  fields."^^feimon  made  the  following 

analyses  of  the  milk  of  a  poor  woman.     She  was  suddenly,  dur- 

I        ing  the  period  of  lactation,  deprived  of  the  means  of  support,  so 

that  her  food  was  insufficient  in  quantity,  and  of  poor  quality. 

The  amount  of  her  milk  was  not  diminished  by  privation,  but  the 

solid  constituents  were  reduced  to  86  parts  in  1000.     After  this, 

for  a  time,  her  diet  was  nutritious  and  abundant,  the  quantity 

of  milk  was  increased,  and  the  solid  constituents  amounted  to  119 

parts  in  1000.     Her  diet  was  again  reduced,  with  a  reduction  of 

the  solid  elements  to  98  in  1000,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  diet 

was  again  nutritious,  with  an  increase  of  the  solid  elements  to 

126.     The  chief  variation  observed  in  the  milk  of  this  woman 

was  in  the  amount  of  butter. 

Animal  Chem.,  Sydenham  Soc.'s  Tran8.,  toI.  ii.  p.  55. 
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Modificattons  in  the  Milk  from  its  Retention  in  the  Breaat. 

M.  Peligot  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  th0  longer  milk  is 
retained  in  the  breast  the  more  watery  it  becomes.  This  is 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  more  solid  portion  is  first  ab- 
sorbed. Therefor^,  the  milk  is  richer  the  more  frequently  it  is 
removed  from  the  breast.  A  similar  fact,  which  has  the  same 
explanation,  has  long  been  known,  namely,  that  the  first  milk 
taken  from  the  breast  is  thinnest,  While  that  which  flows  last  is 
richest.  That  first  removed  has  remained  longest  in  the  gland, 
while  that  which  comes  last  is  but  recently  secreted. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  considerable  practical  import- 
ance. The  milk,  as  M.  Donn^  has  shown,  may  be  too  rich,  so 
as  to  cause  indigestion,  with  more  or  less  enteralgia  in  the  infant. 
Some  nurslings,  if  the  milk  is  too  rich  and  abundant,  reject  a  part 
of  it  by  vomiting,  but  others  do  not,  and  suffer  the  consequence 
in  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  For  such  cases  the 
remedy  is,  to  give  the  breast  less  frequently,  by  which  a  less 
amount  of  milk  is  taken,  and  milk  of  a  poorer  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  if.  there  is  poverty  of  the  milk,  and  the  infant  is  in- 
suflBciently  nourished,  the  milk  is  more  nutritious  if  the  nursing 
be  at  short  intervals.  /] 

Modification  of  Xiilk  by  Age  and  by  KesKOiM  ImpreBBiona. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  varies,  also,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  infant.  Simon  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman  at  intervals 
for  the  period  of  about  six  months.  In  this  case  the  amount  of 
casein  at  first  was  small,  but  the  quantity  increased  during  the 
two  months  succeeding  delivery,  after  which  it  was  nearly  sta- 
tionary. A  similar  increase  was  observed  in  reference  to  the 
saline  substances.  The  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  in 
quantity  as  the  infant  grew  older,  its  maximum  amount  being  in 
the  first  and  second  months.  The  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk 
Taries  from  day  to  day  more  than  the  other  elements. 

Many  observations  have  been  published  which  show  that  the 
composition  of  the  milk  may  bo  materially  changed  by  mental 
impressions.  The  infant  has  died  suddenly  in  the  act  of  nursing, 
after  the  mother  had  been  violently  excited.  Such  a  case  is  re- 
lated by  Tourtnal.     The  infant  ceased  nursing,  gasped,  and  died 
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in  the  mother's  lap.  In  other  cases  convulsions  have  occurred. 
MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  made  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
milk  of  a  woman,  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  found  that 
the  solid  constituents  were  diminished  to  91  parts  in  1000,  the 
most  marked  diminution  being  in  the  butter,  which  was  only 
about  5  parts.  In  a  case  related  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  the 
milk  became  watery  and  viscid,  and  remained  so  till  the  nervous 
attacks,  from  which  the  patient  suffered,  had  ceased.  Dairymen 
are  well  aware  how  ill-treatment  and  the  separation  of  the  calf 
from  the  cow  diminishes  the  milk  which  she  yields.  A  new  milk- 
man seldom  obtains  as  much  milk  as  one  with  whom  the  cow  is 
familiar.  Bouchut,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  affec- 
tions on  the  secretion  of  milk,  makes  the  following  remark,  the 
truth  of  which  most  mothers  will  acknowledge:  "It  is  also  a 
fact,  that  the  sight  of  the  nursling,  the  idea  of  seeing  it  at  the 
breast,  and  the  joy  which  certain  mothers  thence  experience,  ex- 
ercise a  moral  influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  milk  entirely 
independent  of  their  will.  They  feel  the  draught  of  milk  as  soon 
as  they  behold  their  child,  or  think  of  it  too  deeply;  and  in  a 
woman  who  saw  her  child  fall  to  the  ground,  the  flow  of  milk 
ceased,  and  did  not  reappear  until  the  child,  having  quite  reco- 
vered, attempted  to  take  the  breast. 

Modification  of  the  Milk  by  the  Catamenial  Function  and  Pregnancy. 

The  catamenia  reappear  in  most  women  before  the  close  of 
lactation,  often  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  delivery.  If  this 
function  is  re-established  in  the  normal  manner,  that  is,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  system,  without  pain  or  undue  profuse- 
ness,  no  unfavorable  result  ordinarily  occurs  with  the  infant.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  suffer  any  disturbance  of  the  system, 
or  if  the  menses  are  profuse,  the  lacteal  secretion  may  be  so 
changed,  that  the  infant  is  injuriously  affected  by  it.  The  symp- 
toms produced  are  those  of  indigestion,  such  as  abdominal  pains, 
more  or  less  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  This  result  is,  however,  in 
my  experience,  quite  exceptional.  In  rare  instances,  more  dan- 
gerous symptoms  occur  in  the  infant.  A  case  has  been  reported 
to  me  in  which,  at  each  catamenial  period,  the  nursling  was  seized 
with  convulsions. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  have  investigated  the  character 
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of  the  milk  during  the  cataraenia  in  three  cases.  Their  examinxi- 
tions  showed  a  moderate  increase  in  the  solid  constituents.  The 
butter  and  caseum  were  increased,  while  the  sugar  was  diminished. 
The  variation  from  normal  milk  was  not,  however,  such>as  would 
be  likely  to  cause  any  serious  indisposition.  If  the  menses  re- 
appear with  regularity,  when  the  infant  has  attained  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  months,  they  should  be  considered  as  designed  to 
supersede  the  secretion  of  milk,  which,  indeed,  usually  begins  to 
diminish.  Weaning  is  then  proper.  If  the  menses  return  early 
in  the  period  of  lactation,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  in  the  infant 
in  consequence  of  the  altered  quality  of  the  milk,  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  but  little  nursing  during  the  catamenia,  and  to  employ 
artificial  feeding  in  place  till  the  flow  of  blood  ceases. 

The  change  produced  in  the  milk  by  pregnancy  is,  in  general, 
more  injurious  to  the  nursling  than  that  caused  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  menses.     The  milk  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  apt  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  that  viscid  substance,  which  characterizes 
colostrum.     Still  the  milk  of  pregnancy  does  not,  ordinarily, 
derange  the  digestive  function  as  much  as  colostrum,  in  the  first 
weeks  of  lactation,  for  pregnancy  rarely  occurs  till  after  the  infant 
is  five  or  six  months  old,  when  the  organs  of  digestion  are  less 
readily  disturbed.   The  iujurious  effect  of  pregnancy  on  the  infant 
is  shown  by  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  by  restlessness  and  occasional 
abdominal  pains,  in  fine,  by  symptoms  of  indigestion.     In  many 
cases,  however,  these  symptoms  do  not  occur,  and  the  infant, 
though  nursing  regularly,  continues  to  thrive.     No  doubt,  as  a 
rule,  the  infant  should  be  weaned  when  there  are  clear  evidences 
of  pregnancy,  but  under  certain  circumstances  weaning  is  injudi- 
cious. I  have,  on  different  occasions,  been  called  to  infants,  in  mid- 
summer, dangerously   sick  with  diarrhoeal  attacks  induced  by 
this  cause.     These  infants  were,  perhaps,  doing  well,  or  suffering 
but  little  from  indigestion,  when  the  mothers  suspecting  them- 
selves pregnant,  at  once  withdrew  them  from  the  breast,  and 
cbolera  infantum  or  a  kindred  disease  was  the  result.     No  infant 
in  the  city  should  be  weaned  in  the  hot  months^   It  is  much  safer, 
though  there  are  indubitable  signs  of  pregnancy,  that  it  continue 
nursing  till  the  cold  weather.     The  better  method  is,  however, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  or  to  remove 
the  infant  to  the  country,  and  wean  it  there.     In  cold  weather,  it 
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is  usually  safe  to  wean  an  infant,  in  the  city,  after  it  has  reached 
the  age  of  five  or  six  months. 

The  milk  frequently  contains  other  ingredients  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
medicinal  substances,  taken  by  the  mother,  may  enter  the  milk, 
so  as  to  produce  their  characteristic  eflfect  on  the  infant.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  peculiar  flavor  of  certain  vegetables, 
taken  as  food,  may  be  noticed  in  the  milk.  It  is  believed,  also, 
.  that  the  specific  virus  of  the  zymotic  diseases,  at  least  certain  of 
them,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  same  diseases 
in  th;  infant. 

Quantity  of  Breast  Milk  required  by  the  InfiEmt. 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Gumming,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science^  J^ly?  1858,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  milk  secreted  per  day  by  a  healthy  woman  is  one  and 
a  half  to  two  quarts,  and  double  the  quantity  if  two  infants  are 
suckled.  Eouth  {Infant  Feeding^  page  87)  believes  that  this  is  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  statement.  He  estimates  the  amount  at  a 
quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  daily.  "  A  three  months  child,"  says  he, 
"  generally  thrives  very  well  on  four,  or,  at  the  most,  five  meals 
a  day,  the  quantity  taken  each  time  amounting  to  a  half-pint. 
This  would  fix  the  quantity  at  two  pounds  to  two  and  a  half,  i.  e., 
thirty-two  to  forty  fluidounces.  ...  A  younger  child,  one  to  two 
months,  may  need  to  take  his  meals  more  frequently — it  may  be 
every  two  hours,  except  when  asleep — but  then  the  quantity  con- 
sumed does  not  exceed,  as  a  rule,  as  f  have  often  assured  myself, 
two  wineglasses  or  three  ounces  every  meal.  This  would  raise 
the  quantity  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  to  thirty-six  ounces — a 
quart  and  a  quarter.  A  child  above  three  months  may  take  about 
forty-eight  ounces  daily." 

Dr.  Gumming,  in  consequence  of  his  high  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  milk  which  an  infant  requires,  naturally  concludes 
that  few  mothers  <jan  long  endure  the  excessive  drain  upon  their 
systems,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  their  exhaustion,  and 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  their  infants,  it  is  necessary,  at  an  early 
period,  to  aid  by  artificial  feeding.  This  opinion  may  do  harm, 
since  artificial  feeding  of  the  young  infant,  especially  in  the  cities, 
is  apt  to  give  rise  to  indigestion,  followed  by  vomiting  and  diar- 
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rhoea.  The  mother  in  good  health,  and  furnishing  an  average 
quantity  of  milk,  is  competent  to  give  all  the  nutriment  which 
the  infant  requires,  until  it  has  reached  the  age  of  four  months, 
and  most  are,  till  the  age  of  six  months.  Drs.  Merei  and  White- 
head examined  952  mothers  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Man- 
chester, in  reference  to  their  physical  condition.  Of  these,  629, 
or  66  per  cent.,  were  in  a  healthy  and  robust  state.  Of  this  num- 
ber, namely  629,  420  furnished  sufficient  milk  till  six  months 
after  delivery,  and  some  till  two  years. 

Differences  in  Snckling  Women  as  regards  Quantity  and  Quality  of 

Milk. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  diflference,  in  diflferent  women,  as 
regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  even  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  secreted.  The  best  wet-nurses  are  usually  robust 
without  being  corpulent.  Their  appetite  is  good,  and  their  breasts 
are  distended  from  the  number  and  large  size  of  the  bloodvessels 
and  milk  ducts.  There  is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  around' 
the  gland,  and  tortuous  veins  are  observed  passing  over  it.  Such 
nurses  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  and  do  not  suffer 
from  lactation. 

The  nutriment  which  they  consume  is  equally  expended  in 
their  own  sustenance  and  the  supply  of  milk.  There  are  other 
good  wet-nurses  who  have  the  physical  condition  which  I  have 
described,  but  whose  breasts  are  small.  Still,  the  infant  continues 
to  nurse  till  it  is  satisfied,  and  it  thrives.  The  milk  is  of  good 
quality,  and  it  appears  to  be  secreted,  mainly,  during  the  time  of 
suckling.  Other  mothers  evidently  decline  in  health  during  the 
time  of  lactation.  They  furnish  milk  of  good  quality  and  in 
abundance,  and  their  infants  thrive,  but  it  is  at  their  own  expense. 
They  themselves  say,  and  with  truth,  that  what  they  eat  goes  to 
milk.  They  become  thinner  and  paler,  are  perhaps  troubled 
with  palpitation,  and  are  easily  exhausted.  They  often  find  it 
necessary  to  wean  before  the  end  of  the  usual  period  of  lactation. 
There  is  another  class  whose  health  is  habitually  poor,  but  who 
famish  the  usual  quantity  of  milk  without  the  exhaustion  expe- 
rienced by  the  class  which  I  have  just  described.  The  milk  of 
these  women  is  of  poor  quality.  It  is  abundant  but  watery. 
Their  infants  are  pallid,  having  soft  and  flabby  fibre.  All  these 
kinds  of  wet-nurses  are  met  in  practice. 
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Occasionally,  a  considerable  part  of  the  milk  is  lost  by  oozing 
from  the  breast.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  robust  women,  but 
it  is  more  frequently  associated  with  weakness.  It  is  then  due 
to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  orifices  of  the  milk  ducts  tralactorrhoea, 
as  the  excessive  secretion  and  flow  of  milk  is  designated,  is  said 
to  be  often  associated  withamenorrhagic  diathesis;  that  is,  women 
whose  menses  have  been  profuse  are  apt  to  have  too  abundant  a 
flow  of  milk  corresponding  with  the  monorrhagia.  It  is  said  that 
galactorrhoea  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  subject  to  dis- 
charges from  parts  which  sustain  no  immediate  relation  to  the 
breast,  as  in  cases  of  haemorrhoidal  flux,  diabetes  insipidus,  etc. 
Excitement,  or  irritation  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  may  serve  as 
an  exciiting  cause  oi  galactorrhoea  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  and 
excessive  suckling  may  have  the  same  effect. 

ScantineBB  of  Milk ;  ita  CauBOB  and  Treatment. 

Though  the  amount  of  breast  milk  which  the  infant  requires 
is  less  than  was  estimated  by  Gumming,  still,  insufficiency  of  this 
secretion,  is  not  imcommon,  especially  in  the  cities.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  Drs.  Merei  and  Whitehead,  among  healthy 
mothers  there  is  insufficiency  in  16.5  per  cent.,  while  among 
mothers  in  feeble  health  the  percentage  is  46.6.  In  treating  of 
this  subject  in  the  following  pages,  reference  is  not  had  to  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  temporary  diminution  of  milk  from  acute 
disease  or  other  perturbating  causes,  but  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  habitual  scantiness. 

One  cause  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk  is  a  life  of  privation  or 
of  daily  work,  which  necessitates  separation  from  the  infant.  In- 
sufficient food  may  render  the  milk  more  watery,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  or  it  may  cause  diminution  in  its  quantity.  The 
mother  thus  situated  is  pallid.  She  is  subject  to  palpitation  and 
attacks  of  faintness.  Her  condition,  indeed,  is  that  of  anaemia. 
Working  women  have  scantiness  of  milk,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  hardships,  but  also  because  they  are  usually  separated,  for  hours, 
from  their  infants.  Age  is  also  a  cause  of  scantiness  of  milk. 
Mothers  at  the  age  of  forty  years  ordinarily  furnish  less  milk 
than  between  twenty  and  thirty.  And  those  who  have  not  borne 
children  till  late  in  life,  and  whose  mammary  glands  have  there- 
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fore  long  been  inactive,  have  less  milk  tlian  those  who  commence 
bearing  children  at  the  usual  period. 

Routh  speaks  of  hyperaemia  as  a  cause  of  defective  lactation. 
"  This  is  a  variety,"  says  he,  "  which  I  have  chiefly  observed 
among  hired  wet  nurses,  selected  from  the  poorer  classes,  and 
admitted  in  to  wealthier  families.  .  .  .  When  feeding  at  the  expense 
of  a  master  or  mistress  the  amount  they  devour  often  surpasses 
all  moderate  imagination.  They,  in  fact,  gormandize.  If  in  such 
instances  a  wet-nurse  is  given  all  she  asks  for,  she  will  be  found 
often  to  eat  quite  as  much  ais  any  two  men  with  large  appetites; 
and,  as  a  result,  she  becomes  gross,  turgid,  often  covered  with 
blotches  or  pimples,  and  generally  too  plethoric  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  her  position.  The  plethora,  as  first  induced,  is  of  the  sthenic 
variety,  but  it  soon  assumes  an  asthenic  character,  and,  as  the 
immediate  result,  the  breast  no  longer  secretes  its  quantum  of  ^ 
milk.  There  may  be  good  milk  secreted,  but  it  is  in  small 
quantity,  and  this  quantity  diminishes  daily.  The  breast  may 
also  enlarge,  but  it  is  from  a  deposition  of  fatty  tissue  in  and 
about  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  on  the  surface 
become  less  apparent,  always  a  bad  feature  in  a  suckling  breast, 
till  finally  the  flow  of  milk  ceases  altogether." 

Atrophy  of  the  breast  from  the  employment  of  iodine,  or  from 
long  disuse,  is  also  a  cause  of  insufficiency  of  milk. 

It  is  so  necessary  for  the  health  and  development  of  the  infant 
that  the  milk  should  be  in  proper  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
that  it  is  proper  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  insufficient  secretion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive 
secretion  and  loss  of  milk,  or  galactorrhoea.  And  first  of  in- 
sufficient or  scanty  secretion. 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  increasing  the  lacteal  secretion  is 
that  which  is  also  natural,  namely,  suction  from  the  nipple.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  this  has  produced  the  flow  of 
milk  in  women  who  have  never  borne  children,  and  even  in  men. 
Baudelocque  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who 
suckled  her  brother  for  a  month,  and  cases  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  life  have  been  reported ;  one  of  a  woman  at  seventy 
years,  who  wet-nursed  a  grandchild  twenty  years  after  her  last 
confinement. 

Travellers  among  barbarous  nations  or  tribes  have  often  ob- 
served these  cases  of  unnatural  lactation.     Humboldt  saw  a  man, 
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thirty-two  years  old,  who  gave  the  breast  to  his  child  for  five 
months,  and  Captain  Franklin,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  met  a  similar 
case.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  account  of  Africa,  says  that  he  has 
examined  several  cases  in  which  a  grandchild  has  been  suckled  by 
a  grandmother,  and  equally  remarkable  instances  of  lactation 
occur  among  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Prof. 
Hall  presented  to  his  class  in  Baltimore  a  male  negro  fifty-five 
years  old  who  wet-nursed  all  the  children  of  his  mistress.  In 
these  cases  of  abnormal  lactation,  so  far  as  we  have  complete 
records  of  them,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  breasts  were  torpid, 
and  even  sometimes,  as  in  old  people,  atrophied  till  the  nursing 
commenced.  Titillation,  or  pressing  of  the  nipple,  caused  an 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  gland,  and  developed  its  functional  activity, 
so  that  milk  was  produced  for  the  sustenance  of  the  nursling. 
Therefore,  in  case  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  mother  may 
increase  the  quantity  by  applying  the  infant  often  to  the  breast. 
If  dissatisfied  with  the  small  amount  of  nutriment  which  it  re- 
ceives, it  refuses  to  make  the  necessary  suction,  any  other  mode 
of  gentle  traction  or  pressure  may  be  employed  in  addition.  The 
occasional  employment  of  another  infant,  or  a  pup,  milking  the 
breast  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  the  gentle  suction  of  a 
breast  pump,  aids  in  stimulating  the  secretion.  Forcible  rubbing 
or  traction  of  the  breast  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
employed.  It  produces  too  much  irritation  and  tenderness.  The 
best  mode  of  stimulation  is  by  nursing,  as  it  is  the  natural  mode, 
and  the  moral  effect  of  an  infant  at  the  breast  aids  in  promoting 
the  secretion. 

Another  mode  of  increasing  the  functional  activity  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  is  by  electrical  currents.  The  fact  is  established  by 
physiological  experiments,  that  glandular  organs  can  be  made  to 
secrete  more  actively,  by  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  and  accord- 
ingly, this  agent  has  been  successfully  employed  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  milk.  In  Eouth's  Infant  Feeding  several  cases  are 
related  which  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  agent  (page  149 
et  seq.).  Among  them  are  six,  reported  by  Dr.  Skinner,  of  Liver- 
pool. In  all  these  cases,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  electrical 
current  sufficed  to  restore  the  secretion.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Skinner's  mode  of  employing  this  treatment. 

"  1.  Direct, — Both  poles  must  terminate  in  cylinders,  with 
sponges  well  moistened  in  tepid  water.    The  positive  pole  is 
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pressed  deep  into  the  axilla,  while  the  negative  is  lightly  applied 
to  the  nipple  and  the  areola ;  the  current  being  no  stronger  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings.  The  poles  are  kept  in  this 
position  for  about  two  minutes.  Both  poles  are  then  to  be  inserted 
into  the  axilla,  and  gradually  brought  together,  the  negative  to 
the  sternal,  and  the  positive  to  the  opposite  of  the  organ.  This 
latter  step  may  occupy  one  or  two  minutes  more. 

"  2.  Intramammary, — The  poles  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  imbedded 
in  the  mamma,  and  moved  about,  raising  and  depressing  both 
poles  at  once  in  and  around  the  organ  for  the  space  of  another 
two  minutes.  The  same  is  to  be  done  to  both  breasts  dailv,  until 
the  secretion  is  properly  established.  Hitherto  one  or  two  sittings 
have  always  sufficed  in  my  hands."  {Communication  of  Dr,  Skin- 
ner toJ)r,  Rouih.) 

In  all  cases  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  regimen  of  the 
mother  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Personal  and  domiciliary  clean- 
liness are  essential  for  successful  wet  nursing.  A  certain  amount 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
mother,  and  to  the  secretion  of  abundant  and  healthy  milk.  A 
case  is  related  to  show  the  effect  of  fresh  air  and  out-door  exer- 
cise on  the  lacteal  secretion.  A  lady  of  cleanly  habits,  living  in 
London,  had  a  very  scanty  supply  of  milk.  She  removed  to  the 
pure  air  of  the  sea  shore,  and  immediately  the  quantity  became 
abundant,  and  continued  so  for  months..  Such  cases  are  not  un- 
frequent.  A  mode  of  life  that  contributes  to  the  general  health 
of  the  mother  will  not  fail  to  augment  the  quantity  of  her  milk, 
if  it  is  scanty,  and  to  improve  its  quality. 

Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  the  diet  of  women  who 
suckle.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  certain  articles  of  food  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk  much  more  than  other  articles,  though 
equally  nutritious.  No  doubt,  writers  have  erred  in  recommend- 
ing exclusively  this  or  that  kind  of  food,  as  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce milk.  The  exact  kind  of  food  which  is  preferable,  in  a 
certain  case,  depends  partly  on  the  physique  of  the  individual, 
and  partly  on  the  character  of  the  food  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed.  A  mixed  dif  t  contributes  most  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  mother,  and  to  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk.  Animal  sub- 
stances which  furnish  a  due  supply  of  nitrogenous  aliment,  should 
be  given  with  the  farinaceous.  Mothers  pallid,  and  inclining  to 
an  anaemic  condition,  require  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  diet 
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than  those  in  good  general  health.  On  the  other  hand,  plethoric 
women,  such  as  Routh  describes,  who  with  excellent  appetites 
consume  large  quantities  of  food,  and  who  become  more  and  more 
full  blooded  and  corpulent  while  the  milk  diminishes,  require 
a  more  restricted  animal  diet,  in  connection  with  more  exercise, 
especially  in  the  open  air. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  food  which  do  appear  to  have  a 
galactogogue  effect  with  most  w€t-nurses.  Oat-meal  gruel  is  one 
of  these.  Wet-nurses  often  remark,  after  taking  a  bowl  of  this, 
that  they  feel  the  flow  of  milk.  Cow's  milk  with  some  has  a 
similar  effect.  #  Porter  or  ale  taken  once  or  twice  a  day  also  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  milk,  especially  in  those  who  have  poor 
appetite,  and  whose  systems  are  somewhat  reduced. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  used  for  their  syf)posed 
galactogogue  effect.  Medicines  which  improve  the  general 
health  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
the  vegetable  and  ferruginous  tonics,  and  perhaps  cod-liver  oil. 
But  there  are  other  medicines  which  it  is  claimed  have  a  specific 
effect  on  the  mammary  gland,  promoting  its  secretion.  Lettuce, 
winter-green,  fennel,  the  broom  tops  (cytisus  scoparius)  marsh- 
mallow,  castor  oil  plant,  and  many  other  plants  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aromatic 
stimulants,  as  fennel,  anise,  and  caraway  seeds,  given  in  soups, 
sometimes  stimulate  the  lacteal  secretion.  But  the  medicine, 
which  of  late  has  attracted  most  attention  in  the  profession,  as  a 
galactogogue,  is  castor  oil  and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  galactogogue  effect  of  the  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  plant 
has  been  long  known  to  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  At 
least  as  long  ago  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
ricinus  communis  was  applied  by  them  externally  to  the  breast, 
to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years 
since  this  use  of  the  plant  was  brought  prominently  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  the  London 
Journal  of  Medicine,  1857,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  relates  the  results  of 
his  experiments  with  the  castor  oil  plant.  He  applied  the  bruised 
leaves  over  the  breasts,  and  witnessed^ as  he  thinks,  an  evident 
galactogogue  effect.  Dr.  Routh  has  also  made  pretty  extensive 
use  of  the  plant,  both  externally  and  internally.  He  was  led,  he 
says,  to  employ  it  internally,  from  noticing,  in  suckling  women, 
an  increase  of  milk,  after  taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil.    He  pre- 
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scribed  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  says :  "  I  have 
not  been  disappointed.  The  flow  has  been  remarkably  increased. 
Four  objections  against  its  use,  however,  should  be  mentioned." 
These  are,  first,  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  eyes,  with  dimness  of 
sight,  an  effect  which  he  has  observed  only  in  weak  women ; 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  dose  as  the  patient  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it;  thirdly,  scarcity  of  the  plant;  fourthly,  an 
occasional  diuretic  sometimes  without  galactogogue  effect,  and 
sometimes  with  it.  The  cases  in  which  diuresis  occurred  were  in  the 
practice  of  other  physicians,  and  Dr.  Eouth  conjectures  that  this 
effect  was  produced  by  not  keeping  the  breast  warm  during  the 
time  that  the  decoction  was  being  employed.  The  breasts  should 
at  the  time  of  its  use  be  covered  with  a  fomentation  of  leaves, 
6r  an  extract  of  the  leaves  should  be  rubbed  over  the  breasts  in 
the  same  way  in  which  extract  of  belladonna  is  used,  and  over 
this  a  warm  poultice  applied  of  the  ordinary  material.  Dr. 
Routh  remarks :  "  When  the  castor  oil  leaves  are  given  as  an 
infusion  to  women  who  are  not  suckling,  I  have  observed  two 
effects,  both  of  which  seem  to  denote  its  specific  action.  First, 
it  produces  internal  pain  in  the  breasts,  which  lasts  for  three  or 
four  days.  Then,  secondly,  a  copious  leucorrhoeal  discharge  takes 
place,  after  which  the  effect  on  the  breasts  entirely  disappears." 

Dr.  Gilfillan,  of  Brooklyn,  has  also  employed  the  ricinus  com- 
munis successfully,  as  a  galactogogue.  He  employed  a  poultice 
of  the  pulverized  leaves,  and  gave  internally  the  fldid  extract  of 
the  leaves,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily.  The  patient  had 
been  confined  the  year  before  with  her  first  child,  but  had  no 
milk  for  it,  though  her  health  was  good,  and  measures  were  em- 
ployed, as  friction  and  fomentations,  to  stimulate  the  secretion. 
The  ricinus  was  prescribed  the  fourth  day  after  her  confinement 
with  the  second  child,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  secretion,  and 
the  breasts  were  small.  "  About  two  hours  after  the  poultice  was 
applied,  and  the  first  dose  taken,  she  experienced  a  strange  sensa- 
tion in  the  breasts,  and  this  increased  after  each  dose  of  the  medi- 
cine. The  poultice  was  not  renewed,  but  the  extract  was  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  after  which  lactation«was  perfectly  success- 
ful." So  far  observations  have  shown  that  the  ricinus  is  the 
most  efficient  galactogogue  which  we  possess  among  medicinal 
agents. 

In  the  treatment  of  galactorrhgea  the  object  to  be  attained 
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should  be  kept  in  view.  There  are  medicines  which  cure  this 
affection  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  milk.  Belladonna,  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  colchicum  are  antigalactics.  It  is  proper  to 
use  them  in  case  of  weaning  or  of  death  of  the  infant.  They  not 
only  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk,  but,  continued,  may  prevent  its 
secretion.  They  are  employed  not  to  benefit  the  infant,  but  the 
mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  our  purpose  to  prevent  the  oozing 
of  milk  in  order  to  save  it  for  the  infant,  or,  if  it  is  abundant  and 
watery,  to  diminish  somewhat  its  quantity  and  improve  its  quality, 
the  treatment  should  be  different.  Iron,  in  cases  of  galactorrhcea, 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  system  appears  to  indicate  the 
need  of  it,  will  diminish  the  quantity  of  milk  and  render  it  richer. 
It  is  by  many  regarded  as  an  antigalactic,'and  given  long  it  might 
reduce  too  much  the  amount  of  the  secretion,  and  even  necessi- 
tate weaning.  Its  use  should  be  discontinued  if  no  more,  than 
the  normal  amount  of  milk  is  secreted. 

In  most  cases  of  true  galactorrhcea  the  pathological  state  is  that 
of  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  The  fault  is  not  exces- 
sive secretion  of  milk  so  much  as  its  non-retention,  and  the  medi- 
cines which  are  the  most  useful  to  correct  this  state  of  the  system 
and  of  the  breasts,  are  the  vegetable  tonics  and  astringents.  If 
galactorrhcea  occur  in  those  who  have  an  habitual  discharge,  and 
it  appear  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produces  that  dis- 
charge, and  there  are  no  evidences  of  weakness,  laxative  medi- 
cines and  other  derivatives  may  be  employed.  But  such  cases 
are  not  common.  Nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  in  galac- 
torrhcea in  the  belief  that  it  diminishes  the  relaxatioa  of  the  ori- 
fices of  the  lactiferous  tubes. 

Local  treatment  in  this  affection  is  important.  A  cloth  wrung 
out  of  cold  water  should  be  occasionally  applied  around  the 
nipple,  and  removed  as  it  becomes  warm.  Solutions  of  tannin  or 
alum  are  likewise  useful.  Collodion  applied  around  the  nipple, 
by  its  retraction,  diminishes  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  and  thus  aids 
in  the  retention  of  the  milk. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SELECTION  OF  A    WET-NURSE. 

In  the  cities,  cases  are  frequent  in  which  mothers,  with  all  pos- 
sible care  or  endeavor,  find  themselves  unable  to  suckle  their 
infants.  Their  health  is  too  poor,  or  the  milk  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  colostrum,  or  it  is  no  longer  secreted  on  account  of 
nervous  excitement,  or  exhaustion,  or  inflammation  of  the  breasts. 
The  number  of  such  cases,  in  the  city,  would  surprise  physicians 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  healthy  and  robust  mothers  of  the 
country.  The  infant  thus  deprived  of  the  mother's  milk  should, 
if  practicable,  be  furnished  a  wet-nurse. 

The  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  often  devolves  upon  the  physician, 
and  it  is  a  duty  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  better  to  select  one 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  one  who  has 
suckled  an  infant  previously.  A  wet-nurse  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty  is  usually  more  active,  cheerful,  and  concilia- 
tory than  one  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  her  milk  is  more  apt 
to  be  abundant  and  nutritious.  Those  who  have  previously 
suckled  and  had  charge  of  infants  are  obviously  more  competent 
to  serve  as  wet-nurses  than  are  primiparae.  The  milk  of  a  wet- 
nurse,  whose  infeiiit  is  under  the  age  of  six  months,  will  ordinarily 
agree  with  a  new-born  infant.  If  above  that  age,  it  sometimes 
agrees,  but  often  does  not. 

The  most  difficult  and  responsible  task  imposed  on  the  physician, 
in  the  selection  of  a  nurse,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of 
her  health,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk.  Constitu- 
tional syphilis  is  common  in  the  class  of  women  who  present  them- 
selves for  wet-nursing;  it  is  often  latent,  or  its  symptoms  are  easily 
concealed,  and  it  is  communicable  by  lactation.  The  virus  may 
be  received  by  the  infant  from  fissures  or  excoriations  of  the  nipple. 
The  nursling  tainted  by  syphilis  may,  on  the  other  hand,  commu- 
nicate the  disease  to  the  nurse  through  the  same  source.  It  is 
not  fully  ascertained  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  infant  by  the  milk.     But  the  cases  which  have  accu- 
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mulated  in  the  records  of  medicine  are  numerous,  in  which  infants 
born  of  healthy  parents  have  been  fully  syphilized  by  lactation 
from  diseased  nurses  (see  article  Syphilis).  These'  infants  have 
sometimes  led  a  short  and  miserable  existence,  and  have  occasion- 
ally increased  the  misery  of  the  household  by  imparting  the  dis- 
ease to  others.  The  duty  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  to  examine  carefully  the  wet-nurse,  in  reference  to 
any  evidences  of  the  syphilitic  taint.  Acquainted  with  the  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  he  may  usually,  by  shrewd  questioning  and  by 
careful  examination  of  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  woman,  ascertain  with  considerable  certainty  whether  her 
system  has  ever  been  infected.  Eeferences  should  also  be  obtained 
and  consulted,  and,  if  practicable,  the  physician  who  has  attended 
her  be  communicated  with. 

There  are,  also,  among  the  women  who  present  themselves  for 
wet-nursing  in  the  cities,  many  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  many  who 
possess  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  if  indeed  they  do 
.  not  already  have  the  incipient  disease.  Such  applicants  should  be 
rejected,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  milk  and  the  proba- 
bility that  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the  debilitating  effect 
of  lactation. 

The  milk  should  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  its  richness 
and  quantity,  and  whether  it  contains  colostrum.  If  there  is 
colostrum  after  the  eighth  day,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some 
fault  in  the  health  or  digestion  of  the  wet-nurse,  and  that  her 
milk  may  disagree  with  the  infant.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
breasts  should  be  large,  in  order  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk,  since,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  some  the  secretory 
function  is  active  during  the  time  of  each  nursing,  so  that, 
although  the  breasts  are  of  moderate  size,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
milk  is  furnished.  The  nipples  should  be  well  formed  and  pro- 
minent, and  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  wet-nurses  in  whom 
vessels  are  seen  ramifying  over  the  breasts. 

By  examination  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  richness  can  be 
readily  ascertained.  A  quantity  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  test 
tube,  and  the  cream,  which  rises  to  the  top,  indicates,  approxima- 
tively,  the  character  of  the  milk.  Good  milk  furnishes  three  per 
cent,  of  cream,  and  the  caseum  and  sugar  usually  correspond  in 
quantity  with  the  cream.  "  An  instrument  has  been  invented, 
called  the  lactometer,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  the  cream 
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can  be  ascertained.  It  is  simply  a  tube  graded  into  100  divisions. 
It  is  placed  upright,  and  filled  with  milk,  and  the  number  of 
divisions  occupied  by  the  cream  indicates  its  proportion  in  100 
parts.  The  lactoscope  is  another  instrument  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  richness  of  the  milk.  It  consists  of 
two  concentric  tubes,  which  move  upon  each  other.  Milk  which 
we  wish  to  examine  is  poured  within  the  tubes  sufficient  to 
obscure  a  light  viewed  through  it,  three  feet  distant.  The  column 
of  milk  is  then  diminished,  till  the  light  begins  to  be  visible. 
The  size  of  the  column  indicates  the  degree  of  opacity  and  the 
richness.  The  lactoscope  was  invented  by  M.  Donnd,  and  is  de^ 
scribed  by  him. 

Dr.  Minchin  recommends  a  simple  mode  of  determining  the 
richness  of  cow's  milk,  and  it  would  equally  answer  for  the  breast 
milk.  A  vessel  holding  about  one  ounce,  and  containing  a  gra- 
duated enamel  slab,  passing  diagonally  from  above  downwards, 
is  filled  with  milk.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  glass  slide  carried 
over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  bubbles.  The  number  of 
degrees  which  can  be  read,  indicates  the  character  of  the  milk, 
as  regards  its  richness. 

Examination  of  the  milk  With  the  microscope  not  only  enables 
us  to  determine  whether  there  are  abnormal  corpuscles  or  granu- 
lar elements,  but  also  its  richness.  It  should  be  examined  before 
the  cream  has  separated.  Oil  globules  of  small  size,  and  few, 
indicate  poverty  of  the  milk ;  very  large  oil  globules  are  said  to 
indicate  milk  which  is  apt  to  be  indigestible,  especially  in  feeble 
infants.  Such  are  the  free  globules  of  the  colostrum.  Numerous 
oil  globules  of  medium  size  indicate  nutritious  milk.  Vogel,  in 
1850,  made  the  discovery  of  vibriones  in  human  milk.  The  fact 
is  established  that  these  animalcules  may  be  generated  in  the 
milk  within  the  breast,  though  such  cases  are  not  frequent.  Dr. 
Gibb  describes  a  case  which  he  met.  {Ranking*s  Abstract^  vol. 
xxxiv.)  An  infant,  7  weeks  old,  wet-nursed  by  its  mother,  who 
had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health,  was,  nevertheless,  ill- 
nourished  and  emaciated.  It  had  no  diarrhoea  or  other  apparent 
disease,  and  the  milk  was  therefore  examined.  Vibriones  baculi 
were  found  in  the  milk  immediately  after  it  was  obtained  from 
the  breast.  The  milk  had  the  usual  amount  of  cream,  and  seemed 
to  the  naked  eye  of  good  quality.  According  to  Dr.  Gibb,  two 
genera  of  animalcules  occur  in  the  milk,  namely,  vibriones  and 
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monads.  It  is  believed  that  the  monads  occur  in  consequence  of 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  Vogel 
also  attributed  the  production  of  the  vibriones  to  fermentation 
occurring  in  consequence  of  heat  and  congestion  of  the  breast, 
connected  with  sexual  excitement.  This  explanation  is  probably 
not  correct,  because  vibriones  sometimes  occur  when  there  is 
no  unusual  heat  of  breast,  and  no  evidence  of  fermentation. 
The  fact  that  such  organisms  may  occur  in  milk  which  seems  of 
good  quality  to  the  naked  eye,  aiSbrds  additional  proof  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  microscope  in  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse. 

Many  wet  nurses  have  a  return  of  the  menses  as  early  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  after  delivery.  The  re-establishment  of 
this  function  in  some  women  impairs  the  quality  of  the  milk,  so 
as  to  render  it  less  nutritious,  and  perhaps  less  digestible;  in 
other  women  it  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  character  of  the  fluid 
or  its  quantity.  In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse,  then,  preference 
should  be  given  to  one  who  does  not  have  the  periodical  sickness, 
but  if  she  is  already  employed,  and  gives  satisfaction,  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  catamenia  does  not  indicate  the  need  of  a  change 
of  nurse,  unless  the  digestion  of  the  infant  is  disordered,  or  its 
nutrition  is  impaired.  • 

In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  attention  should  also  be  given 
to  her  mental  and  moral  traits.  Cheerfulness,  affection,  veracity, 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  her  situation 
enhance  greatly  the  value  of  a  wet-nurse.  Not  less  important 
are  habits  of  temperance  and  cleanliness.  I  could  cite  cases  of 
the  most  melancholy  results  from  the  absence  of  these  traits. 
In  one  case  idiocy  resulted  from  an  infant  falling  upon  the  pave- 
ment from  the  arms  of  a  reckless  or  intemperate  wet-nurse. 

In  most  cases  the  mode  of  examination  indicated  above  suffices 
to  show  the  character  of  a  wet-nurse,  so  far  as  her  health  and 
milk  are  concerned.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  microscope  does  not  always  reveal  deleterious  properties  in 
the  milk.  Elements  which  are  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  are 
invisible,  may  occur  in  excess,  so  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  and  render  it  indigestible.  The  following  case,  in  which 
the  saline  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  in  excess,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Ilartmann  {British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  vol.  xii.): 
*'  An  infant  whose  mother  was  in  good  health,  and  had  borne 
several  children,  exhibited  a  healthy  appearance  for  the  first  five 
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weeks  after  birth.  The  alvine  evacuations  then  became  copious, 
fluid,  and  discolored,  and  the  child  lost  flesh  and  strength. 
After  the  usual  remedies  had  been  vainly  administered  for  a  fort- 
night, the  mother  remarked  that  the  child  did  not  take  the  right 
breast  willingly,  and  so  much  did  the  unwillingness  increase,  that 
at  length  the  mere  application  of  the  nipple  to  the  child^s  lips  occa- 
sioned loud  crying.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  milk 
of  the  right  breast  had  a  distinctly  saline  taste ;  whereas  the  milk 
of  the  opposite  breast  was  of  the  ordinary  sweetness ;  no  difference 
of  consistence  or  color  was  discoverable.  From  that  time  the 
child  was  only  allowed  to  nurse  the  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  days 
all  diarrhoea  and  sickliness  of  appearance  vanished."  In  this 
case  there  was  no  appreciable  disease  of  the  breast,  although  its 
secretion  was  perverted.  The  deleterious  character  of  the  milk 
was  discovered,  not  by  any  change  in  its  appearance,  but  by  the 
taste. 


CHAPTER'VI. 

COURSE    OF    LACTATION— WEANING. 

Eegularity  in  nursing  is  required.  The  young  infant  in  whom 
the  milk  is  rapidly  assimilated,  may  take  the  breast  every  two 
hours  in  the  day,  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  night.  Still,  as  M. 
Donn^  has  said,  mathematical  exactness  in  this  matter  would  be 
ridiculous.  Quiet,  natural  sleep  of  a  well-nourished  infant 
should  not  be  interrupted  in  order  to  give  it  the  breast,  unless 
the  sleep  be  unusually  protracted.  It  will  usually  awaken  when 
the  system  requires  more  nutriment.  Ill-nourished  infants,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations,  sleep  but  little  until  they  become  much 
prostrated,  when  they  are  drowsy,  in  consequence  of  passive 
congestion  of  the  brain.  This  drowsiness  is  evidently  a  patho- 
logical symptom.  It  shows  the  need  of  increased  nutrition.  It 
is  due  to  scantiness  of  milk,  or  milk  of  poor  quality,  and  the 
infant  should  be  aroused  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
nutriment  or  even  stimulants. 

As  the  infant  grows  older  the  stomach  receives  a  larger  amount 
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of  milk,  and  it  should  nurse  less  frequently.  The  breast  milk  is 
sufficient  for  its  nutrition  till  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months,  pro- 
vided it  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  If  the  mothet  is  strong 
and  experiences  no  exhaustion  from  suckling,  the  infant  therefore 
need  receive  no  other  nutriment  till  that  age,  or  indeed  till  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  months. 

Many  mothers,  however,  by  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  lacta- 
tion, find  that  they  have  not  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  infant.  The  constant  drain  upon  their  systems  sensibly 
impairs  their  health.  In  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  commence 
with  a  little  feeding  from  the  spoon  or  bottle,  and  increase  the 
quantity  given  as  the  infant  grows  older.  Great  care  is,  how- 
ever, requisite  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  so  young  an  infant, 
whose  digestive  organs  are  still  feeble  and  easily  deranged.  In 
the  country,  where  diarrhoeal  affections  and  the  so-called  gas- 
tric derangements  are  not  frequent,  the  danger  from  artificial 
feeding  is  less  than  in  the  city,  and,  in  the  cool  months  in  the 
city,  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the  summer  season.  Infants  of 
the  city,  between  the  months  of  May  and  October,  have  a  strong 
predisposition  to  diarrhoeal  attacks,  the  result  of  anti-hygienic 
influences  which  surround 'them.  Errors  of  diet  in  their  case 
readily  provoke  disease  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
often  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  form.  Moreover,  experience  has 
shown  that  these  infants,  if  fed  with  the  bottle,  however  carefully, 
during  the  period  whan  nature  designed  that  they  should  be 
nourished  by  lactation,  very  commonly  are  affected  in  the  hot 
months  with  more  or  less  vomiting  acd  diarrhoea,  followed  by 
emaciation  and  other  evidences  of  mal-nutrition.  Therefore,  an 
exception  must  be  made  in  case  of  the  city  infant  as  regards  the 
commencement  of  artificial  feeding.  If  it  is  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  it  should  be  nourished  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
at  the  breast  during  the  hot  months,  when  practicable^  even  if  the 
mother  suffers  somewhat  in  her  health  from  the  constant  drain 
upon  her  system.  The  infant  should,  however,  receive  the 
amount  of  nutriment  which  it  requires,  and,  if  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient breast  milk,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
artificial  feeding. 

r    The  subject  of  artificial  feeding  will  engage  our  attention  in  a 
Q^      '  separate  chapter.     It  suffices,  therefore,  in  this  connection  to  state 
jthat  nursing  infants  of  three  or  four  months  may  begin  to  take  a 
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little  cow's  milk,  carefully  prepared,  and  of  the  best  quality.  It 
should  be  diluted ;  but  the  amount  of  dilution  required  obviously 
depends  on  the  richness  of  the  milk.  Rich  country  milk  is  suffi- 
ciently diluted,  if  the  infant  is  in  good  health,  by  adding  half  its 
quantity  of  water,  while  most  samples  of  milk  furnished  in  the 
city  do  not  require  more  than  one-third  their  quantity  of  water. 

A  little  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  slowly  soluble,  should  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  before  its  mixture  with  the  milk.  One 
drachm  of  the  sugar  is  sufficient  for  five  or  six  ounces  of  the  milk, 
and  to  the  same  quantity,  if  the  stools  are  at  all  acid,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  lime-water  should  be  added.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  allow 
farinaceous  food  to  an  infant  of  three  or  four  months,  if  its 
digestive  organs  are  in  good  condition.  I  prefer  barley  flour  for 
this  purpose  to  arrowroot,  rice,  or  wheat  flour.  Barley-water 
should  be  prepared  from  Robinson's  or  some  other  flour  of  good 
quality,  and  mixed  while  still  warm  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  and  the  sugar  of  milk  added.  The  barley-water  should  be 
of  about  the  consistence  of  milk,  and  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
by  boiling.  The  milk  should  not  be  boiled.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
stated,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  boil  milk  designed  for 
infants,  except  in  the  city,  where  it  may  be  boiled  in  order  to  its 
better  preservation.  Toast- water  may  be  also  employed  for  dilut- 
ing the  milk,  but  it  is  less  nutritious  than  barley-water. 

As  the  infant  grows  older,  semi-liquid  food  may  be  given.  After 
the  age  of  six  months  pap  prepared  with  stale  bread,  or  a  rolled 
soda  cracker,  may  be  given,  pnce  or  twice  daily,  between  the 
times  of  nursing,  and  occasionally  beef-tea  or  chicken  broth, 
thickened  with  cracker  or  bread,  is  taken  with  relish,  and  if 
well  prepared,  and  given  no  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  day,  it 
is  commonly  readily  digested,  while  it  is  highly  nutritious.  If 
the  quantity  of  breast  milk  diminishes,  as  it  often  does,  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  artificial  food  should  be  given  oftener, 
so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Solid  food  requires  considerable 
development  of  the  digestive  organs  for  its  ready  assimilation. 
It  should  not,  therefore,  be  given  till  the  close,  or  near  the  close, 
of  the  first  year. 

Weaning  ought  to  take  place,  as  a  rule,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen  months.  It  is  well,  if  the  mother's  health  is 
good  and  her  milk  is  sufficient,  to  defer  weaning  till  the  canine 
teeth  appear.    The  infant,  then,  possessing  sixteen  teeth,  is  able  to 
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masticate  the  softer  kinds  of  solid  food.  Weaning  should  be 
gradual.  Mothers^ften  speak  of  weaning  on  a  certain  day.  They 
have  given  but  little  artificial  food,  and  have  suckled  at  regular 
intervals,  till  at  a  fixed  time  they  have  denied  the  breast  alto- 
gether. This  abrupt  change  of  diet  should  be  discouraged.  It 
should  only  be  recommended  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
is  apt  to  derange  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  causes  fretfulness 
and  sleeplessness  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  for  a  week  or  more. 
Weaning  should  commence  by  feeding  with  the  spoon,  a  little 
oftener  through  the  day,  and  nursing  less,  and  by  discontinuing 
the  practice  of  suckling  at  night.  The  infant  tolerates  this  gradual 
change  of  diet,  while  it  rebels  against  sudden  weaning,  and  by  its 
fretfulness  increases  greatly  the  care  and  trouble  of  the  mother. 
The  infant  in  the  city  should  not  be  weaned  in  warm  weather, 
nor  within  a  month  immediately  preceding  it.  If  the  mother's 
health  fails,  or  her  milk  becomes  deficient,  in  the  summer  months, 
so  that  she  cannot  continue  suckling,  the  infant  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  country,  or  a  wet-nurse  be  employed.  Many 
infants  are  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  danger 
of  weaning  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Severe  diarrhoea, 
inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory,  is  apt  to  result.  This  subject 
will  be  considered  elsewhere. 
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Occasionally  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  a 
hired  wet-nurse  cannot  be  or  is  not  obtained.  Artificial  feeding 
is  then  necessary.  In  the  large  cities,  if  I  may  judge  from  our 
New  York  experience,  this  mode  of  alimentation  for  young 
infants  should  always  be  discouraged.  It  generally  ends  in  death, 
preceded  by  evidences  of  faulty  nutrition.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  nourished  in  this  manner  thrive  during  the  cool 
months,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  warm  season,  they  are  the 
first  to  be  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  indicating 
derangement  of  the  digestive  function.     In  my  opinion,  based  on 
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a  pretty  extended  observation,  more  than  half  of  the  New  York 
spoon- fed  infants,  who  enter  the  summer  months,  die  before  the 
return  of  cool  weather,  unless  saved  by  removal  to  the  country. 
In  the  country  and  in  the  small  inland  cities,  the  result  of  artifi- 
cial feeding  is  much  more  favorable.  The  majority  live,  and  in 
elevated  farming  sections,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  facility  with  which  milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality,  is 
obtained,  artificial  feeding  appears  to  be  nearly  as  favorable  as 


wet-nursing. 


Young  infants,  fed  by  the  hand,  obviously  require  food  pre- 
pared so  as  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  human  milk. 
The  basis  of  such  food  must,  therefore,  be  the  milk  of  some 
animal.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  MM.  Vernois  and  Bec- 
querel,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  human  milk, 
and  the  milk  of  the  four  domestic  animals  which  is  most  easily 
obtained  and  most  frequently  employed  as  food.  , 


Composition  of  Milk. 


10<>  parts  coDtalu — 


Sp<»ciflc 
gravliy. 


Fluid. 


St>lidfl. 


The  colid  components  consist  of — 


Sugar. 


Butter. 


Casein  and 

extractive 

matters. 


Man, 

Cow, 

Ass, 

tJoat, 

Ewe, 


1032.67 

889.08 

110.92 

43.64 

26.66 

1033.38 

804.06 

135.94 

38.03 

36.12 

1034.57 

890.12 

109.88 

50.46 

18.53 

1033.53 

844.90 

155.10 
1G7.08 

36.91 

56.87 

1040.98 

832.32 

39.43 

54.31 

39.24 
55.15 
35.65 
55.14 
69.78 


Salts. 


1.38 
6.64 
5.24 
6.18 
7.16 


Cow's  milk  is  most  readily  obtained  and  is  commonly  used  as 
a  substitute  for  human  milk,  compared  with  which  it  contains 
less  water  and  sugar,  but  more  butter,  casein,  and  salts.  Its  com- 
position, however,  varies  considerably  according  to  the  food  of 
the  cow  and  other  circumstances.  The  variations  in  the  milk  of 
the  cow,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  have  been  considered 
in  a  preceding  chapter.  It  has  been  stated,  also,  that  the  milk 
first  obtained  in  milking  is  most  watery,  since  it  is  longer  secreted 
than  the  last  milk,  or  the  "  stripping."  The  stall-fed  cow  gives 
acid  milk,  while  the  cow  grazing  in  a  pasture  gives  milk  that  is 
alkaline.  Again,  the  milk  in  the  first  months  after  calving  is 
richer  than  after  the  lapse  of  several  months. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  facts  that  the  analysis  of  different 
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specimens  of  cow's  milk  must  diflfer  greatly,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  ass,  and  probably  of  the  ewe.  In 
fact,  different  samples  of  the  milk  of  the  same  animal  may  differ 
more  from  each  other,  in  their  chemical  character,  than  the 
average  milk  of  one  animal  from  that  of  another. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  and  that  of  the  ass  have  been  recom- 
mended as  fo^od  for  infants  in  preference  to  cow's  milk,  on  the 
ground,  as  is  alleged,  that  they  more  nearly  resemble  human  milk. 
But  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
importance  has  been  attached  to  this  supposed  resemblance  than 
the' facts  justified.  Neither  the  milk  of  the  ass  nor  goat,  so  far  as 
its  chemical  character  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  possess  any 
advantages  over  cow's  milk.  The  ass's  milk  is  procured  with 
difficulty,  and  is  seldom  used.  An  objection  to  goat's  milk  is  the 
unpleasant  odor. which  it  often  possesses,  due  to  the  presence  of 
Ijircic  acid.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Pamientier  that  this  odor 
is  only  noticed  in  the  milk  of  goats  that  have  horns.  An  im- 
portant advantage,  in  the  city,  in  the  use  of  goat's  milk,  is  that 
the  animal  can  be  kept  at  little  expense,  so  that  even  poor  fami- 
lies who  are  not  abje  to  purchase  and  feed  a  cow  can  generally 
possess  a  goat,  from  which  fresh  milk  can  be  obtained  at  any  time. 
Preference  is  to  be  given  to  goat's  milk  when  fresh,  over  cow's 
milk  brought  from  the  country,  perhaps  watered  on  the  way,  and 
several  hours  old  when  received.  If,  however,  as  both  chemical 
analysis  and  experience  show,  goat's  milk  is  no  better  as  food  for* 
infants  than  cow's  milk  when  fresh  and  from  healthy  cows,  the 
latter  must  continue  in  common  use  for  this  purpose. 

For  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months,  cow's  milk  of  ordi- 
nary richness  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
or  thin  barley-water.  M.  Donnd  prefers  the  first  milking  when  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  it.  This,  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  solid 
/elements than  the  average  milk,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  in  its 
chemical  character  to  human  milk,  and  requires  but  little  dilution. 
Occasionally  young  infants  fed  in  this  manner  have  green  and 
acid  stools,  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  emaciation,  showing 
indigestion  and  disagreement  of  the  milk.  Perhaps  the  milk  is 
given  too  frequently,  or  it  may  require  more  dilution,  but  if  after 
these  changes  are  made  symptoms  of  indigestion  continue,  milk 
containing  an  excess  of  cream  may  be  employed.  This  is  best 
Jprepared  as  follows:  milk,  as  fresh  as  possible,  is  allowed  to  stand' 
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two  or  three  hours,  and  the  upper  third  of  it  then  removed  for  use. 
To  one  part  of  this  two,  or  even  three,  parts  of  warm  water  or 
barley-water,  holding  a  little  sugar  of  milk  in  solution,  should 
be  added.  If  still  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  present,  railk 
should  be  prepared  according  to  one  of  the  formulae  given  in 
Appendix  A. 

At  the  age  of  four  months  the  artificially  fed  infant  may  be 
allowed  pap  made  with  a  crushed  soda  cracker  or  stale  bread, 
upon  which  boiling  water  is  poured  and  then  drained  off,  and 
afterwards  milk  added.  Porridge  made  with  rice  flour,  barley 
flour  or  arrowroot,  and  milk,  may  also  be  allowed  at  this  age. 
At  the  age  of  five  or  six  months,  berf*tea,  to  which  crumbled  soda 
cracker  or  stale  bread  is  added,  is  a  suitable  and  nutritious  food. 
After  the  age  of  six  months  various  kinds  of  solid  food  which  are 
easily  digested  may  be  allowed,  but  the  infant  should  not  tave 
the  ordinary  and  full  table  diet  of  adults  till  after  the  age  of  two 
years.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  A.  for  various  dietary 
formulae  and  directions  relating  to  the  choice  and  preparation  of 
food,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  young  chil- 
dren, especially  in  diseases  in  which  the  digestive  function  is 
seriously  impaired. 

CHAPTER   VITI. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  INFANTILE  DISEASES. 

G«neral  ObseiTatlons. 

Diseases  in  early  life  differ  in  important  particulars  from  those 
occurring  in  maturity.  Some  which  are  common  in  the  former 
age  are  unknown  or  are  rare  in  the  latter,  and  those  which  occur 
equally  at  all  ages  often  present  peculiar  symptoms,  and  a  pecu- 
liar clinical  history  in  the  young.  Therefore  physicians  who  are 
skilful  in  treating  adults,  may  be  unskilful  in  treating  children. 
Excellence  as  a  physician  of  children  can  only  be  achieved  by 
special  and  continued  study  of  their  ailments. 

Again,  as  regards  the  diseases  of  infancy,  in  which  period  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  sickness  and  a  large  mortality,  diagnosis 
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must  evidently  be  made  from  the  objective  symptoms;  from  exa- 
mining the  features,  attitude,  utterances,  the  pulse,  respiration, 
etc.,  and  inspecting  the  surfaces,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to 
view,  and  the  eliminative  products.  We  lack  for  this  age  the 
important  information  which  speech  aflfords.  Some  general  re- 
marks, therefore,  in  reference  to  the  appearances  and  functions  of 
the  system  in  early  life,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in 
various  pathological  states,  seem  requisite,  in  order  to  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  symptoms,  and  more  ready  diagnosis  of  indi- 
vidual diseases. 

FeattireB,  External  Appearance  of  Head,  Trunk,  and  Limbs  in  Disease. 

In  the  new-born,  as  soon  as  respiration  and  the  new  circulation 
are  established,  the  cutaneous  capillaries  become  distended  with 
blood,  and  the  skin  presents  a  congested  appearance.  By  the 
close  of  the  first  week  this  external  hypersemia  begins  to  abate, 
and  is  soon  replaced  by  the  normal  capillary  circulation. 

Icterus  is  common  in  the  first  and  second  week.  Bouchut 
attributes  it  to  mild  hepatitis.  A  much  more  plausible  view  of 
its  causation,  and  probably  the  correct  one,  is  that  of  Frerichs, 
who  attributes  it  to  the  eftect  on  the  hepatic  circulation  of  ligation 
of  the  umbilical  cord.  Bv  ligation  the  current  of  blood  through 
the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  ceases,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
hepatic  capillaries,  which  connect  with  the  branches  of  the  vein 
diminishes,  and  then,  according  to  Frerichs,  diversion  occurs  of  a 
part  of  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  cells  into  the  capillaries,  while 
the  rest  flows  in  the  normal  manner  in  the  bile-ducts.  The 
degree  of  jaundice  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bile  which 
enters  the  circulation.  Icterus  nascentiaim  is  not  a  disease  of 
importance.  It  subsides  without  medicine  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  weeks,  when  the  circulation  through  the  liver  becomes 
equalized  and  regular. 

The  surface,  or  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  new-born,  often  pre- 
sent for  a  few  hours  a  livid  color  due  to  the  mode  of  delivery. 
Protracted  lividity  occurs  from  atelectasis  or  malformation  in  the 
heart  or  great  vessels;  lividity  induced  by  exertion  or  excite- 
ment while  the  respiration  is  normal,  indicates  malformation  of 
the  heart  or  vessels;  temporary  lividity  sometimes  occurs  in 
severe  acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  respiratory  organs ; 
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lividity,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  is  a  sign  of  imperfect 
decarbonization  of  the  blood. 

The  cheeks  of  children  are  congested  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  except  in  cachectic  or  prostrated  state  of  system. 
Transient  circumscribed  congestion  of  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead 
constitutes  a  reliable  sign  of  cerebral  disease.  Strabismus  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  febrile  reaction,  oscillation  of  iris,  ine- 
quality of  pupils,  and  drooping  of  upper  eyelids  also  denote 
cerebral  disease.  The  pupils  are  contracted  during  sleep ;  evenly 
dilated  in  death. 

Dilation  of  the  al©  nasi  during  inspiration  with  contraction 
of  the  eyebrows,  and  a  countenance  indicative  of  sufiering  attends 
severe  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Absence  of  tears 
during  the  act  of  crying  shows  a  severe,  and  probably  fatal 
form  of  disease  in  infants  over  the  age  of  four  months. 

Rapid  wasting  of  the  features,  causing  deep  suborbitjal  depres- 
sions, prominence,  and  pointedness  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin, 
and  hollowness  of  the  cheeks  are  signs  of  a  severe  diarrhoeal 
affection ;  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  sudden  collapse  of 
features  are  afforded  by  patients  aflfected  with  cholera  infantum. 
In  severe  cases  of  this  disease,  the  physiognomy  from  a  state  of 
fulness  and  health  presents  in  a  few  hours  such  a  wasted  and 
senile  appearance  that  the  friends  with  difficulty  recognize  the 
features  with  which  they  are  familar.  Musculiar  tonicity  is  also 
impaired,  that  of  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  lips  and  eyelids  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  is  open  and  eyeballs  exposed  dur- 
ing sleep.  Great  emaciation  of  features  occurring  gradually  is 
a  result  of  subacute  or  chronic  disease  of  a  grave  character, 
often  of  tuberculosis  or  chronic  entero-colitis. 

Strabismus  sometimes  occurs  in  children  whose  health  is  not 
impaired.  It  is  then  due  to  simple  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of 
the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye.  A  permanently  downward  direc- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  with  smallness  of  the  face,  and  great 
expansion  of  the  cranium,  is  a  sign  of  congenital  hydrocephalus. 
The  scalp  in  this  disease  is  tense,  bald,  or  sparingly  covered  with 
hair,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  open  and  enlarged,  and  the 
cranial  bones  yielding  to  pressure. 

The  appearance  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  possesses 
much  greater  diagnostic  value  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood  than  in  those  of  adult  life.      The  eruptive  fevers 
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which  are  so  common  in  the  young,  reveal  themselves  to  us 
mainly  by  the  changes  which  they  cause  in  the  appearance  of 
the  integument.  In  the  infant  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
fever  is  manifested,  not  by  muscular  tremors,  but  by  lividity, 
pallor,  and  the  goose-skin  appearance  of  the  surface. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the 
nails,  are  signs  of  apyretic  cyanosis,  and  therefore  of  malforma- 
tion at  the  centre  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  Enlargement  of 
the  spongy  portions  of  bones,  causing  prominences,  softness,  and 
bending  of  the  bones,  and  consequent  deformity  of  the  limbs, 
patency  of  the  fontanelles,  a  large  and  square  shape  of  the  head 
from  calcareous  deposit  external  to  the  cranium,  are  among  the 
signs  of  racjhitis. 

In  early  infancy  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces, 
or  which  connect  by  their  orifices  with  these  surfaces,  are  slightly 
developed.  Therefore  sensible  perspiration  and  lachrymation 
are  rare  under  the  age  of  three  months.  A  thick  Meibomian 
secretion  of  a  puriform  appearance  collecting  between  the  eye- 
lids, is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign;  it  indicates  a  state  of 
great  depression ;  it  is  observed  most  frequently  in  cerebral  and 
intestinal  affections  a  little  before  death.  Passive  congestion  of 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  it  is  a  sign  of  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
imperfect  capillary  circulation. 

Attitade — Movements — ^the  Cry. 

A  sharp,  piercing  cry,  head  firmly  retracted,  flexure  of  the 
limbs  with  a  degree  of  rigidity,  adduction  of  the  great  toe,  clonic 
or  tonic  spasm  of  tTie  muscles,  irregular  movements  of  one  or 
more  limbs  with  consciousness  impaired,  or  with  mental  hallu- 
cinations, are  symptoms  of  grave  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system..  Irregular  muscular  movements  partly  controlled  by  the 
will,  and  occurring  during  full  consciousness,  are  symptoms  of 
chorea,  a  disease  nearly  always  ending  favorably  in  children, 
though  incurable  in  the  adult.  Contraction  of  the  eyebrows, 
turning  of  the  eyes  and  face  from  light,  avoidance  of  noises,  as  if 
painful,  are  signs  of  headache.  Frequent  carrying  of  the  hand 
to  the  ear  and  pressing  with  the  ear  against  the  breast  of  the 
mother  or  nurse,  are  symptoms  of  otalgia.     Frequent  carrying  of 
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the  fingers  to  the  mouth  and  pressing  on  the  gums  may  be  due  to 
difficult  dentition. 

In  severe  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx,  the  child  is  rest- 
less, moving  from  side  to  side.  In  most  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  a  semi-erect  position  gives  most  relief. 
The  cry  in  laryngitis  is  hoarse  or  indistinct;  in  pleuritis  or 
pneumonitis  it  is  restrained  and  abrupt,  since  the  movements  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest  give  pain. 

The  cry  in  acute  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  not  so 
shrill  as  in  those  of  the  brain,  nor  commonly  abrupt  as  in  those 
of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  it  may  be  a  protracted  and  low  moan, 
if  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  painful;  the  voice  in 
abdominal  diseases  is  in  some  cases  free,  and  in  others  restrained 
and  short,  as  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  The  latter  character 
of  the  voice  is  observed  in  acute  dyspepsia,  in  peritonitis,  and  in 
cases  of  great  abdominal  distension.  The  horizontal  position 
gives  most  relief  in  abdominal  diseases ;  pressing  the  hand  upon 
the  abdomen,  and  flexing  the  thighs  over  it,  are  signs  of  abdo'- 
minal  pain,  especially  if  the  features  at  the  same  time  are  indica- 
tive of  suffering.  Perfect  quietude,  with  features  sunken,  and 
unchanged  by  smile  or  crying,  is  a  symptom  of  severe  and  ex- 
hausting diarrhoeial  affections. 

Respiratory  Bystem. 

The  respiration  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is 
very  irregular,  and  it  is  more  irregular  the  nearer  the  time  to 
birth.  If  the  new-born  infant  is  closelv  observed,  it  will  be  seen, 
to  sigh  often;  it  breathes  pretty  uniformly  and  regularly  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  without  appreciable  cause,  the  respiration  is 
intermitted ;  it  holds  its  breath  when  it  smiles  or  moves  its  head, 
or  even  its  limbs ;  it  is  very  subject  to  hiccup ;  this  is  more  com- 
mon the  first  week  of  life  than  at  any  other  age.  So  much  is  the 
breathing  of  the  young  infant  disturbed  by  these  causes,  that  the 
number  of  respirations  ordinarily  varies  in  consecutive  minutes. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  frequency  of 
the  normal  respiration,  for  this  time  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  average  of  several  observations. 

At  birth,  while  the  function  of  the  heart  has,  for  months,  been 

regularly  performed,  the  lungs  are  still  quiescent.    The  one  organ 
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has  been  active  during  the  greater  part  of  fcetal  development, 
the  other  is  yet  untried.  Hereafter,  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
so  intimate  is  the  relation  between  the  heart  and  lungs,  that  the 
proper  performance  of  the  function  of  one  is  essential  to  that  of 
the  other.  Therefore  the  commencement  of  respiration  and  the 
return  of  circulation,  which  is  modified  and  temporarily  arrested 
at  birth,  are  nearly  simultaneous.  Eespiration  commences  in  the 
first  half-minute  of  independent  existence;  often,  indeed,  attempts 
to  inspire  occur  before  the  delivery  is  completed.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  early  establishment  of  respiration  are,  after 
tedious  or  unnatural  births.  The  return  of  circulation  is  a  mo- 
ment later. 

Respiration  in  Health. — As  the  air  cells  at  birth  are  closed, 
the  establishment  of  respiration  is  difficult.  The  air  at  first  pene- 
trates a  few  pulmonary  cells,  but  gradually  more  and  more  are 
inflated  through  the  forcible  inspirations  which  the  crying  of  the 
infant  produces,  till  after  a  variable  time  respiration  becomes 
easy  and  complete.  If  the  cry  is  feeble,  and  especially  if  with 
this  feebleness  there  is  considerable  congestion  of  the  brain,  the 
result  of  tedious  birth,  the  full  establishment  of  respiration  is  in 
a  corresponding  degree  gradual  and  slow. 

The  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  health  should  be  ascer- 
tained, in  order  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  case,  it  is  abnor- 
mally accelerated.  The  following  table  embodies  the  result  of 
observations  which  I  have  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  nor- 
mal frequency  of  respiration  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

Normal  Infantile  Respiration  {number  per  minute). 
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As  the  child  advances  from  the  age  of  one  year,  the  number  of 
respirations  per  minute  gradually  diminishes ;  but  through  the 
whole  period  of  childhood  it  remains  greater  than  in  the  adult. 
At  the  age  of  five  years,  when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  awake,  it  is 
about  27 ;  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  about  22. 

Respiration  in  Disease. — In  cerebral  diseases  the  respiration 
is  apt  to  be  slow,  and  if  somnolence  occur,  intermittent,  and  ac- 
companied by  sighing.  In  young  infants,  in  the  drowsiness 
which  supervenes  when  the  blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonized, 
in  severe  attacks  of  capillary  bronchitis,  or  broncho-pneumonia, 
respiration  is  apt  to  be  intermittent. 

In  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  respiration 
is  but  slightly  accelerated,  and,  if  there  is  no  obstruction,  its 
rhythm  is  normal ;  if  there  is  obstructive  disease,  its  rhythm  is 
altered ;  the  inspiratory  act  is  lengthened.  In  bronchitis,  respi- 
ration is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  extension 
downward  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  in  no  disease  more  accele- 
rated than  ill  severe  capillary  bronchitis. 

In  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  acuteness  of  the  inflammation.  In- 
spiration ending  abruptly,  and  succeeded  by  an  expiratory  moan, 
is  a  symptom  of  both  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis  in  their  acute 
stages.  In  certain  cases  of  irritative  or  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  respiration  presents  a  similar  character ;  it 
is  modified  in  this  manner  in  consequence  of  the  pain  experienced 
in  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Ordinarily,  however,  in  abdo- 
minal diseases,  respiration  is  nearly  natural. 

The  cough  is  often  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  It  is 
loud  and  sonorous  in  spasmodic  croup;  hoarse  or  harsh  in  true 
croup ;  clear  or  distinct  in  bronchitis ;  suppressed  and  painful  in 
the  early  stages  of  pneumonitis^  and  pleuritis ;  convulsive,  and 
with  more  inspirations  than  expirations,  in  pertussis.  A  cough 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms  of  measles ;  it  is 
due  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  Typhoid  and  remittent  fevers,  diffi- 
cult dentition,  intestinal  worms,  irritating  ingesta,  and  severe 
burns,  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  cough,  which  is  nearly  dry  and 
painless.  Occurring  in  such  diseases,  it  is  sometimes  dependent 
on  more  or  less  bronchitis,  to  which  the  primary  disease  has 
given  rise. 
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Circulatory  Bjpitem. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  the  pulse  has  been  considered  an 
important  symptom  both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  aids  the 
practitioner  in  determining,  approximatively,  not  only  the  cha- 
racter, but  gravity  of  diseases.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from 
the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  pulse  in  medical  practice, 
that  its  normal  frequency  and  its  character,  in  infancy,  are  not 
more  accurately  known.  It  is  true  that  eminent  observers,  as 
Trousseau  and  Yalleix,  have  published  statistics  relating  to  the 
infantile  pulse  in  health,  but  these  statistics  disagree,  and  there- 
fore do  not  aflfbrd  a  reliable  standard  with  which  to  compare  the 
pulse  in  disease.  Moreover,  some  published  statistics  of  the  pulse 
possess  but  little  value,  from  the  small  number  of  observations; 
some  from  the  fact  that  records  of  the  infantile  pulse  are  grouped 
with  those  of  older  children,  and  others  because  the  state  of  the 
infant,  as  regards  its  activity  or  emotions,  is  not  mentioned. 

Pulse  in  Health. — It  is  not  easy  to  collect  statistics  of  the 
healthy  pulse  for  the  period  of  infancy,  which  are*entirely  free 
from  error,  since  there  are  often  slight  derangements  of  the  system 
in  the  infant,  which  are  not  manifested  by  any  marked  symptoms, 
but  which  produce  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  collecting  the 
following  statistics,  it  was  my  endeavor  to  avoid  sources  of  error 
so  far  as  possible. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  movements  of  the  heart  begin  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  minute  after  birth.  They  are  at  first  slow,  the  ven- 
tricular contractions  not  numbering  more  than  eight  or  ten  by 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter-minute.  In  the  second  quarter  the 
cries  are  vigorous,  and  the  pulse  now  is  rapidly  accelerated, 
rising  commonly  above  120,  and  sometimes  above  160  beats  per 
minute.  In  fifty-seven  observations  of  the  pulse  in  healthy 
infants  during  the  first  half  hour  of  life,  after  the  first  quarter  of 
a  minute,  I  found  that  the*  extremes,  with  one  exception,  were 
104  and  164— average  139. 
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Table  of  Infantile  Pulse  in  Health. 
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6 
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20 
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"  M.  Leddberder,"  says  Bouchut,  "  could  only  count  the  pulse 
in  the  first  minute  of  life  in  six  children,  and  he  has  observed 
from  72  to  94  pulsations."     Valleix  estimates  the  pulse,  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  twenty-one  days,  at  87.     Trousseau  states 
that  the  pulse,  in  the  first  week  of  life,  varies  from  78  to  150 ; 
and  Dr.  Gorham's  observations  are  somewhat  similar  to  Trous- 
seau's.    My  observations,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  do  not 
correspond    with  the    assertions    of   LedtSberder    and    Valleix. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  no  conflicting  testimony  ther6  would  still 
be  a  strong  presumption  that  these  authors  are  in  error,  for  we 
would  not  suppose  that  the  pulse  of  the  infant,  in  whom  there  is 
greater  functional  activity,  both  muscular  and  visceral,  would  fall 
so  much  below  that  of  the  foetus.    It  is  probable  from  the  expres- 
sion, "  could  only  count  the  pulse    ...     in  six  children,"  that 
Led^berder  and  perhaps  Valleix  counted  the  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
which,  with  exceptional  cases,  is  very  difficult  and  often  impossi- 
ble in  the  first  week  of  life,  and  that  they  missed  some  of  the  beats, 
or,  not  unlikely,  sometimes  counted  their  own  pulse.    Immedi- 
ately after  birth  there  is  so  little  force  of  the  ventricular  systole, 
and  the  extreme  arteries,  therefore,  of  the  system  pulsate  so  feebly, 
that  neither  in  the  limbs  nor  at  the  anterior  fontanelle  can  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  be  readily  ascertained.    It  can  be  readily 
and  accurately  ascertained  only  by  auscultation,  or  by  placing  the 
hand  on  the  precordial  region,  or  directly  after  birth  by  the  pul- 
sations in  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  average  pulse  of  the  healthy  infant  in  the  first  and  second 
months  is,  according  to  Trousseau,  137  per  minute,  128  from  the 
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third  to  the  sixth  month,  and  120  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
month.  It  is  seen  that  his  observations  agree  closely  with  mine, 
as  regards  infants  who  are  quiet  but  awake.  One  point  of  interest, 
established  by  the  above  statistics,  is  the  great  diminution  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  in  sleep. 

Pulse  during  or  after  Active  Mavevients^  or  Oreat  Mental 

Excitement. 

AGE. 


Clove  of  flrtit 
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Close  of  third 
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It  is  seen,  by  the  above  table,  that  by  active  exercise  or  great 
mental  excitement,  the  pulse  may  become  as  rapid  as  in  grave 
diseases.  There  is  greater  acceleration  of  pulse  from  the  emotions 
and  from  exercise  in  feeble  than  in  robust  children.  Obviously,  in 
order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  dis- 
ease, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  counted  during  a  state  of 
quietude.  As  the  age  increases,  it  is  less  and  less  influenced  by 
the  emotions  and  physical  exertion ;  still,  during  the  whole  period 
of  childhood,  such  influences  do  have  more  or  less  effect  on  its 
frequency. 

Pulse  in  Disease. — Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  pro- 
duce greater  acceleration  of  pulse  in  early  life  than  in  maturity. 
Diseases,  or  derangements  of  system,  particularly  those  of  the 
digestive  organs,  which  do  not  materially  affect  the  pulse  in  the 
adult,  often  cause  acceleration  of  it  in  children.  The  febrile  pulse 
of  early  life  usually  has  exacerbations  in  its  frequency.  Theee 
commonly  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Distinct  and  more 
or  less  regular  febrile  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  common 
in  several  diseases  of  early  life,  some  of  which  are  serious,  while 
others  involve  little  danger.    Among  these  diseases  maybe  men- 
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tioned  difficult  dentition,  intestinal  worms^  incipient  meningitis, 
and  constipation.  Intermittence  of  the  pulse  is  a  symptom  of 
great  gravity ;  in  children  it  is  a  sign  of  an  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  or  meninges. 

Animal  Heat. 

The  internal  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is 
uniform.  In  33  infants  under  the  age  of  seven  days,  M.  Roger 
found  the  average  temperature  98°.6  Fahr.,  while  in  25  from  four 
months  to  fourteen  years  old  it  was  99®.  The  external  tempera- 
ture alone  varies  in  a  state  of  health,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere. 

Elevation  of  temperature  above  the  normal  standard  is  a  sign 
of  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections.  The  increase  of  heat 
varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  disease  and  its  type.  In 
favorable  cases  of  inflammation  and  in  simple  fevers  it  is  not 
ordinarily  more  than  two  or  three  degrees.  The  greater  the 
severity  and  malignancy  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  the 
greater  the  elevation.  An  elevation  of  more  than  six  degrees 
indicates  a  form  of  disease  which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  is 
rare  that  the  temperature,  even  in  fatal  cases,  rises  above  107°. 
In  measles  the  temperature  in  the  eruptive  stage  is  from  101°  to 
103°;  in  scarlatina  from  102°  to  104°,  if  no  complication  exist. 

Reduction  of  the  internal  temperature  is  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nostic sign;  it  is  observed,  a  few  hours  before  death,  in  infants 
who  are  greatly  reduced  by  certain  chronic  diseases,  as  entero- 
colitis.    In  these  cases  the  tongue  and  even  sometimes  the  breatli^-^ 
communicates  to  the  finger  or  hand  a  sensation  of  coldngs»r^' 

Digestive  System. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  discloses  some  of 
the  most  frequent  local  diseases  of  infancy,  as  the  various  forms 
of  stomatitis,  and  others  which,  though  not  frequent,  involve 
great  danger,  as  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  diphtheria,  and  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess.  Inspection  of  the  tongue  aids  in  determin- 
ing in  many  cases  whether  the  disease  is  pursuing  a  favorable 
course,  or  has  become  asthenic,  and  is  exhausting  the  vital 
powers. 
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Febrile  movements,  even  when  slight,  give  rise  to  coating  of 
the  tongue,  and  intumescence  and  distinctness  of  its  follicles. 
The  eruptive  fevers  are  attended  by  changes  upon  the  buccal 
and  faucial  surfaces  which  possess  great  diagnostic  and  sometimes 
prognostic  value.  Scarlet  fever  is  more  severe  and  more  apt  to 
be  fatal  when  attended  by  great  angina. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  sometimes  enables 
us  to  form  a  probable  opinion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases which  are  seated  in  other  parts.  A  pseudo-membrane  on 
the  faucial  surface,  in  connection  with  symptoms  of  obstructive 
laryngitis,  is  a  sign  of  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  larynx;  though 
not  positive  proof.  In  the  infant  protracted  stomatitis  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  it  indicates 
its  inflammatory  nature. 

Vomiting  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and 
in  either  period  than  in  the  adult.  It  is  common  in  cerebral 
aflfections ;  its  presence  in  meningitis  often  aids  in  establishing 
a  diagnosis  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure.  Vomiting  is  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  though 
less  frequent,  in  the  commencement  of  the  other  essential  fevers 
and  of  acute  inflammations.  It  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion, 
entero-colitis,  cholera  infantum,  and  intussusception*;  it  is  com- 
mon, also,  after  the  paroxysmal  cough  of  pertussis,  and  not  infre- 
quent in  the  bronchial  inflammations  of  young  infants;  in  both 
which  diseases  it  is  excited  by  the  mucus  upon  the  faucial  sur- 
face. 

Intestinal  gas  is  in  part  secreted  or  exhaled  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  the  experiments  of  Hunter  and  others  have  shown, 
and  it  is  in  part  the  product  of  chemical  changes  in  the  food.  A 
certain  amount  of  gas  in  the  intestines  is  normal ;  it  aabserves  a 
useful  purpose.  An  abnormal  amount  of  it  is  common  in  various 
diseases,  as  indigestion,  chronic  entero-colitis,  peritonitis,  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  gastralgia  and  enteralgia  in  the 
infant.  In  scrofulous  or  feeble  infants,  with  impaired  muscular 
tonicity  and  faulty  digestion,  the  abdomen  is  often  habitually 
more  or  less  distended  with  gas  which  does  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  pain  or  other  local  symptoms;  it  has  signifi- 
cance as  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  child. 

Retraction  of  the  abdomen  is  common  in  meningitis  and  in 
many  exhausting  diseases.     Tenderness  of  abdomen,  so  common 
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and  important  a  symptom  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  adult 
and  in  childhood,  is  absent  or  not  apjDreciable  in  the  entero-colitis 
of  infancy.  Tenesmus  is  a  symptom  of  colitis,  or  of  intussus- 
ception in  the  infant.  * 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  intestinal  diseases  by 
the  appearance  of  the  stools.  Muco-sanguineous  stools  accom- 
panied by  fever  are  a  sign  of  colitis.  Stools  containing  unmixed 
blood,  and  not  accompanied  by  fever,  may  result  from  a  rectal 
polypus.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood  with  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, are  a  symptom  of  intussusception  in  infants. 

The  alvine  discharges  of  infants  often  present  a  green  color  ; 
sometimes  they  have  the  normal  yellow  hue  when  passed  from  the 
bowels,  but  become  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  reaction 
of  the  urine.  By  the  microscope  the  green  coloring  matter  is 
seen  to  occur  in  small  irregular  masses.  This  green  substance 
has  been  supposed  to  be  bile.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that,  as  met 
in  the  stools  of  the  infant,  it  is  commonly  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  intestinal  secretions  on  the  contents  of  the  intestines ;  per- 
haps the  action  is  upon  the  bile  which  is  mingled  with  the  con- 
tents. I  have  often  noticed  the  contents  in  and  above  the  jejunum 
yellow,  while  in  and  below  the  ileum,  the  color  was  green. 

The  green  hue  may  occur  from  very  diflPerent  causes.     It  may 
be  due  to  overfeeding,  to  the  action  of  cold,  to  irritating  ingesta, 
to  inflammation,  etc. ;  it  may  be  transient,  subsiding  within  a  day 
or  two,  or  it  may  continue  several  days.    All  infants,  at  times,         j 
have  green  evacuations,  even  when  they  appear  to  be  in  gooii^^fi 
health.  /    / 

Thft  alvJTip  /^lanlioygroo  r^fLi*uWnfo   i^  a  largc  proportiou  of  cases 

of  diarrhoeal  affections,  give  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper. 
This  acid,  if  in  considerable  quantity,  is  irritating,  increasing  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  the  functional  activity 
of  tl^  intestinal  follicles,  causing  erythema  of  the  skin  around ' 
the  anus,  and  reacting  upon,  and  intensifying  the  intestinal  dis- 
ease. Hence  the  indication  for  the  use  of  antacids,  in  the  diar- 
rhoeal affections  of  infancy. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  and  the  species,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  of  the  child  who 
is  affected  with  these  entozoa.  The  stools  contain  ova,  which  dif- 
fer in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  species  of  worm. 


( 


PART   II. 


SECTION  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  less  frequent  than 
those  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  systems.-  They  are  also 
less  amenable  to  treatment,  and  are  much  more  fatal.  They 
largely  increase  the  aggregate  of  deaths.  They  contrast  with  the 
diseases  of  the  other  systems  in  their  greater  relative  frequency 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  than  in  adult  life.  This  is  explained, 
as  regards  the  brain,  by  the  rapid  development  of  this  organ  in 
early  life,  its  feeble  consistence,  its  great  impressibility  by  the 
emotions,  and  the  thinness  of  the  covering  which  protects  it  from 
external  agencies. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases 
which  are  to  engage  our  attention,  are  peculiar  to  early  life,  as 
tetanus  nascentium.  The  diseases  of  this  system  also  contrast 
with  other  local  affections  in  their  greater  obscurity,  especially 
in  their  commencement ;  for  while  diseases  of  the  thorax  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  or  those  of 
the  abdomen  by  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  or  the  degree  of 
tenderness  or  distension,  our  means  of  conducting  examination 
through  the  bony  encasement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  must  be  determined,  chiefly,  by  the  study  of  symptoms,  and 
not  by  direct  examination.  The  condition  of  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle  in  young  infants,  however,  enables  us  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  If  there  is 
an  excess  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  convex.  Prominence  of  the  fonta- 
nelle  is  common  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  and  is  a 
sign  of  considerable  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  employed  as 
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a  means  of  diagnosis  in  cerebral  diseases,  and  although  the  employ- 
ment of  this  instrument  for  such  purpose  is  but  recent,  enough 
has  been  elicited  to  prove  its  great  value  as  an  aid  in  determining 
the  state  of  the  brain.  Prof.  H.  D.  Noyes  truly  and  forcibly  re- 
marks :  " .  .  .  The  argument  for  making  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation in  all  cases  of  brain  disease,  becomes  irresistible.  Indeed, 
a  moment's  reflection  would  lead  to  this  conclusion  without  any 
considerations  drawn  from  pathology.  The  optic  nerve  is  only 
an  outlying  portion  of  the  brain ;  its  extremity  is  fully  exposed 
to  view.  Situated  within  about  two  inches  of  the  brain,  it  is  the 
only  nerve  in  the  body  which  we  can  inspect ;  it  contains  blood- 
vessels which  communicate  directly  with  the  intra-cranial  circu- 
lation. We  thus  come  into  relation  with  the  cerebrum,  by  con- 
tinuity of  nerve  structure  and  also  of  bloodvessels." 

Structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  have  been 
discovered  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  meningitis,  hydro- 
cephalus, phlebitis  of  the  sinuses,  apoplexy,  etc.  Among  the 
lesions  which  have  been  observed  by  this  instrument,  are  hype- 
rsemia,  more  or  less  opacity  and  tumefaction  of  the  optic  nerve, 
engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  with  serous  or  sero-fibri- 
nous  exudation  and  ecchymotic  points.  In  certain  protracted  dis- 
eases, as  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  dimness  or  loss  of  sight 
occurs,  the  ophthalmoscope  discloses  a  state  of  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Heretofore  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  chiefly 
employed  by  oculists,  but  as  it  comes  into  more  general  use,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  an  important 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseases. 

Still,  with  all  possible  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  obscurity  which 
attends  the  invasion  of  many  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases  must 
be  acknowledged.   To  the  hasty  and  careless  physician,  their  symp- 
toms are  often  deceptive.     Careful  weighing  of  the  phenomena, 
and  thorough  and  protracted  examination  are  requisite,  in  order 
to  insure  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  treatment.    Some  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  affections  are,  in  reality,  sequelae  of  other  diseases, 
as,  for  example,  spurious  hydrocephalus ;  and  some  are,  strictly 
speaking,  only  symptoms,  as  convulsions ;  but  on  account  of  their 
importance,  and  because  they  require  special   treatment,  it  is 
^proper  to  consider  them  as  diseases ^cr  se. 

The  brain  presents  some  interesting  features  in  infancy  and 
childhood.    In  the  foetus,  when  the  other  organs  are  well  formed. 
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the  brain,  especially  its  cerebral  portion,  is  still  diffluent,  and  at 
birth  it  has  so  little  consistence  that  it  must  be  handled  carefully 
to  prevent  laceration.  This  softness  is  due  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  water  which  it  contains.  The  following  analyses  show 
the  composition  of  the  brain  in  the  three  periods  of  life : — 

Infkat  .  Tonth.  Adalt. 

Albumen    .        .        .        .*      .        .    7.00  10.20  9.40 

Cerebral  fats 3.45  5.30  6.10 

Phosphorus 80  1.65  1.80 

Osmazone,  salts          ....    5.96  8.59  10.19 

Water 82.79  74.26  72.51 

At  birth  the  brain  has  a  nearly  uniform  appearance  as  regards 
color.  The  gray  substance,  in  which  the  nervous  power  origi- 
nates, is  undeveloped.  The  date  of  its  appearance  corresponds 
with  the  first  exhibition  of  emotion  or  intelligence,  and  it  is  not 
completely  formed  until  the  age  of  full  mental  activity. 

In  the  new-born  the  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  its  growth  during  infancy  and  childhood  is  rapid. 
Until  the  fifth  year,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Peacock,  its  weight  is  about  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  that  of  the 
entire  system,  the  proportion  varying  somewhat  in  difierent  cases. 

The  brain  does  not  attain  its  full  size,  as  stated  by  Dr.  West, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Peacock's  statis- 
tics, it  continues  to  increase  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
although  its  growth  is  less  rapid  after  the  age  of  seven  years  than 
previously. 

The  membranous  covering  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  to  the  pathologist  than  the  axis  itself.  I  shall 
speak,  in  the  following  pages,  of  the  arachnoid  and  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  for  convenience  of  description,  although  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  eminent  authorities,  as  Virchow  and  Kolliker,  whose 
opinions  in  reference  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  system  always 
command  attention,  if  not  assent,  believe  that  there  is  no 
arachnoid,  but  what  has  heretofore  been  called  by  this  name  is  on 
the  one  side  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  on  the 
other  of  the  pi  a  mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  seldom  involved  in  the  diseases  of  early  life, 
except  as  it  is  afibcted  by  pressure,  while  the  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid  are  the  seat  and  source  of  some  of  the  most  important 
diseases,  as  meningitis,  meningeal  apoplexy,  etc. 

The  more  complicated  and  delicate  the  structure  of  an  organ 
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the  more  liable  is  it  to  errors  of  nutrition  and  growth.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  organ  which  is  so  liable  to  irregular  development  as 
the  brain.  It  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or  it  may  be  partially 
developed,  certain  portions  being  absent,  or  lastly,  its  growth 
may  be  excessive,  constituting  a  true  hypertrophy. 
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ACEPHALUS— ANENCEPHALUS. 

Entire  absence  of  the  encephalon  is  not  common,  but  there  are 
many  cases  of  this  monstrosity  on  record.  In  extreme  cases 
the  head  and  part  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata,  are  absent.  When  there  is  great  deficiency,  there  is 
often  a  twin,  the  presence  of  which  has  interfered  with  the  full 
development  of  the  system.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  other 
organs  besides  the  brain  is  imperfect. 

Anatomical  Character. — In  the  ordinary  form  of  anence- 
phalus,  the  brain,  and  perhaps  ^he  medulla  are  absent,  with 
the  absence  or  imperfect  development  of  their  membranous  and 
osseous  covering.  The  vault  of  the  cranium  is  absent.  There 
is  deficiency  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones,  except 
those  portions  which  are  near  the  base  of  the  cranium.  These 
portions  are  yerj  thick  and  closely  united,  as  if  there  were  the 
usual  amount  of  osseous  substance,  but  instead  of  expanding  into 
the  arch,  it  had  collected  in  an  irregular  mass  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium. 

The  absence  of  the  brain  and  the  cranial  arch  gives  a  remark- 
able appearance.  The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  neck  thick  and 
short,  while  the  body  and  limbs  are  ordinarily  well-developed. 
The  physiognomy  has  been  compared  to  that  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals. 

The  base  of  the  craniuni  is  often  occupied  by  a  vascular  tumor, 
not  large,  but  of  different  size  in  different  cases,  and  continuous 
below  with  the  spinal  pia  mater.  This  vascular  tumor  is  no 
doubt  the  representative  of  the  cranial  pia  mater,  and  its  smooth 
surface  is  apparently  the  analogue  of  the  arachnoid.  The  dura 
mater  and  the  scalp  being  absent,  the  exposed  mass  resembles 
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very  much  in  appearance,  as  it  does  in  structure,  the  placenta, 
and  the  sensation  which  it  imparts  to  the  finger  pressed  upon  it  is 
Very  similar.  Sometimes  small  portions  of  cerebral  matter  are 
found  among  the  vessels  of  this  tumor,  but  they  are  so  discon- 
nected or  isolated  that  they  do  not  perform,  in  any  way,  the  func- 
tion of  the  brain.  Occasionally  the  vascular  tumor  is  absent,  and 
the  medulla  or  spinal  extremity  of  the  spine  is  exposed,  or  it 
terminates  in  a  little  papilla  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Those  portions  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  lie  external  to  the 
cranium  are  well  developed,  although  the  intra-cranial  parts  may 
be  absent. 

Symptoms. — The  respiration  in  anencephalous  monsters  is  irre- 
gular. They  can  be  made  to  cry,  but  their  cry  is  a  sort  of  sob 
or  hiccup,  and,  occasionally,  they  even  nurse.  The  digestive 
function  is  well  performed,  and  regular  urinary  and  fecal  evacua- 
tions occur.  There  is  a  tendency  in  anencephalous  monsters  to 
convulsions.  Blowing  upon  them  and  pressure  upon  the  project- 
ing medulla,  if  this  is  present,  frequently  produce  this  eflfect. 

Prognosis. — Fortunately  these  monsters  are  short-lived.  If  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  absent,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  respiration,  extra-uterine  Ijfe  is  impossible.  Still-birth  is  the 
result.  If  the  medulla  oblongata  is  present,  although  respiration 
and  circulation  are  established,  death  commonly  takes  place  within 
two  or  three  days,  and  almost  always  within  the  first  week.  Con- 
vulsions sooner  or  later  occur,  ending  in  fatal  coma. 


CHAPTEE  II. 
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Between  the  absent  and  complete  brain  there  are  various 
grades  of  deficiency.  Parts  of  the  brain  may  be  perfect,  while 
other  portions  are  either  absent  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  defi- 
ciency is  usually  in  the  superior  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  in 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  while  the  base  of  the  organ  is 
perfect.  Both  hemispheres  may  be  absent,  or  one  may  be  absent, 
while  the  other  hemisphere  is  shrivelled  or  rudimentary.     Occa- 
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sionally  the  encephalon  preserves  its  normal  size  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  proportionate  to  the  lack  of 
brain  substance.  The  vicious  development  is  not  then  apparent 
from  the  shape  of  the  cranium.  Sometimes  the  rudimentary 
hemispheres  are  spread  out,  forming  the  walls  of  a  sac  inclosing 
the  liquid.  The  post-mortem  ex^.mination  of  such  a  case  was 
made  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  in  1862. 
The  following  is  the  record  which  I  preserved  of  this  case : — 

Case. — Female ;  parentage  healthy ;  she  was  plump  and  well-formed 
at  birth,  and  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  her  condition,  as  she 
nursed  and  throve  like  other  children,  till  she  reached  the  age  when 
there  is,  usually,  the  first  manifestation  of  intelligence.  With  her,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  an  intellect,  or  if  any,  it  was  very  indistinct.  She 
nursed,  or  took  food  when  placed  in  her  mouth,  but  apparently  without 
relish,  as  if  instinctively.  She  never  reached  her  hands  towards  the 
nurse,  or  towards  playthings.  So  indifferent  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious was  she  of  objects  around  her,  that  it  was  thought  for  some 
time  that  she  was  blind.  She  never  smiled,  except  when  her  hands 
were  gently  rubbed  or  shaken ;  and  then  the  smile  seemed  to  be  more 
a  reflex  movement  than  emotional.  The  smile  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  fixed  vacant  look.  She  usually  lay  quietly,  with  her 
arms  crossed;  and  during  the  last  months  of  her  life,  she  some- 
times uttered  a  scream,  like  children  with  cerebral  diseases.  Her 
evacuations  were  regular,  and  she  was  not  subject  to  vomiting,  be- 
fore she  was  attacked  with  the  acute  disease  of  which  she  died.  The 
size  of  her  head  was  rather  less  than  usual  at  her  age,  but  not  less 
than  is  often  seen  in  well  formed  children.  The  forehead  was  small 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head,  but  the  difference  was  not  such 
as  to  attract  attention.  Fortunately,  the  existence  of  this  idiot  was 
terminated  by  an  attack  of  entero-colitis. 

Sectio  Cadav. — The  head  was  measured,  but  the  measurements 
were  lost.  They  did  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  the  normal 
standard.  The  sutures  were  united,  and  the  fontanelles  nearly  if  not 
quite  closed.  The  frontal  bone  lay  a  little  lower  than  the  plane  of 
the  parietal.  The  meninges  of  the  brain  presented  nearly  their  normal 
appearance,  but  were  distended  with  transparent  serum.  Tlie  quantity 
of  fluid  was  estimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint,  and  when  it  was 
evacuated,  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles  was  brought  into  view. 
There  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
lies  above  the  floor  of  the  ventricles.  On  close  inspection,  rudi- 
mentary cerebral  hemispheres  were  found  in  a  thin  layer  forming  a 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The  whole  amount  of  brain-substance 
above  the  ventricles  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  The 
cerebellum,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  cranial  nerves  presented  their 
usual  appearance.  The  entire  brain,  after  being  a  few  days  in  diluted 
alcohol,  weighed  six  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

In  this  case,  the  fluid  was  only  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  brain.     In  other,  and  probably  the  larger  num- 
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ber  of  cases  of  incomplete  brain,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  not 
materially  increased.  There  is  then  but  slight  elevation  of  the 
frontal  bone,  the  forehead  is  low,  or  retreating,  or  even  almost 
absent.  There  is  that  shape  of  head  which  is  considered,  in  and 
out  of  the  profession,  as  characteristic  of  idiocy. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  deficient  brain  relate 
to  the  mind.  If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  absent,  there  is 
no  intelligence.  The  individual,  as  regards  mental  endowments,' 
does  not  rise  above  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals.  If  the 
hemispheres  are  partially  developed,  there  is  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence proportionate  to  the  amount  of  cerebral  substance  present. 
If  the  deficiency  is  confined  to  one  side,  there  is  no  apparent  lack 
of  intelligence,  or  mental  capacity,  since,  the  brain  being  a  double 
organ,  one  side  performs  the  function  of  both. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  as  regards  life,  in  cases  of  imper- 
fect brain,  depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  deficiency  as 
the  exact  seat  of  arrested  growth.  If  only  the  cerebrum  is  par- 
tially, or  even  entirely  absent,  the  infant  may  live  and  thrive. 
But  if  those  portions  lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  control 
the  functions  of  animal  life,  are  lacking,  or  are  imperfectly 
formed,  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  probably  short. 

It  is  evident  that  no  therapeutic  treatment  can  remedy  a  con- 
genital deficiency.  The  services  of  the  physician  are  not  required. 
The  philanthropic  and  patient  teacher  may  impart  a  degree  of 
intelligence  to  the  idiotic,  and  the  instruction  of  these  unfortu- 
nates has  of  late  years  been  very  successful. 

Mlorocephalua — Atr&phy  of  Brain. 

An  abnormally  small  brain,  or  microcephalus,  as  it  is  termed, 
sometimes  results  from  premature  closing  of  the  sutures  and  fon- 
tanelles.  If  ossification  is  so  rapid  that  the  cranial  bones  are 
firmly  united,  and  are  of  such  thickness  as  to  be  unyielding  at 
the  time  when  the  growth  of  the  brain  is  most  active,  the  full 
development  of  this  organ  is  necessarily  prevented.  The  brain 
is  compressed,  its  convolutions  flattened,  and  the  functions  of  the 
organ  are  imperfectly  performed.  Death,  sooner  or  later,  is  the 
common  result;  life  ends  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

Again,  the  brain  of  the  child,  when  undergoing  development, 
with  the  cranial  bones  sufficiently  yielding,  may  not  only  cease 
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to  grow,  but  may  even  diminish  in  size,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
tracted and  exhausting  diseases.  Diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
brain  occurs,  especially  after  fevers  and  diarrhoeal  affections  of 
long  standing,  and  attended  with  much  emaciation.  The  waste 
of  the  brain  corresponds  with  the  general  loss  of  flesh.  If  the 
cranial  sutures  are  not  united,  the  occipital,  and  sometimes  the 
frontal  bones  are  depressed,  according  to  the  diminished  size  of 
the  brain,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  parietal.  In  foundlings  of 
two  or  three  months,  this  loss  of  brain  substance  is  often  very 
striking.  In  infants  of  this  class  who  have  died  of  protracted 
diarrhoea,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  the  occipital  bone  not  only 
depressed,  but  extending  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  under- 
neath the  parietal. 

If  the  child  with  shrunken  brain,  from   protracted  and  ex- 
haustive disease,  is  old  enough  to  express  its  thoughts,  it  often 
seems  foolish,  talks  but  little,  and  perhaps  says  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.     In  one  case  in  my  'practice,  a  little  girl, 
having  passed  through  a  long  course  of  typhus,  persistently 
repeated  during  her  convalescence,  with  a  silly  smile,  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her.    This  peculiarity  continued  two  or  three 
weeks,  although  her  appetite  was  good,  and  her  restoration  to 
health  rapid.  •  In  another  case  a  little  boy,  during  convalescence, 
was  wont  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.     Both  showed  more  derange- 
ment of  mind  during  convalescence  than  in  the  midst  of  the  fever. 
The  friends  of  such  children  are  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  lest 
their  minds  are  permanently  impaired,  but,  as  the  appetite  and 
strength  return,  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  re-established,  and 
the  mind  regains  its  former  vigor.     In  cases  of  wasted  brain, 
with  cranial  bones  united,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  serous 
effusion,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  as  the  health  of  the  patient 
is  re-established,  and  the  brain  enlarges.     Thi^  effusion  occurs 
not  only  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  also  at  its  base, 
and  sometimes  in  the  ventricles.    Dr.  West  states,  that  in  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  from  protracted  disease,  its  texture  is  firmer  than 
usual.    I  have  not  noticed  this  in  infants,  but  my  attention  has 
not  been  directed  particularly  to  this  point.     It  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  change  in  the  anatomical  character  of  the  brain, 
aside  from  mere  waste. 
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Partial  atrophy  of  the  brain  sometimes,  also,  occurs  from  pri- 
mary disease  located  in  this  organ ;  the  affected  portion  wastes, 
while  the  rest  retains  its  normal  development. 
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In  contrast  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  the  opposite  state,  or 
hypertrophy.  The  size  of  this  organ  within  the  limits  of  health 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  but  sometimes  there  is  so 
great  an  increase  in  volume  as  to  properly  constitute  a  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  excess  of  growth  which 
characterizes  this  disease,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  confined  to 
the  white  portion  of  the  brain,  and  ordinarily  to  that  part  con- 
tained in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain 
is  attended  by  induration,  which  exists  in  different  degrees  in 
different  cases.  It  is  in  some  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appreci- 
able ;  while  in  others  it  is  apparent  at  once  by  pressure  with  the 
finger,  or  when  cut  with  the  scalpel.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  the  induration  in  some  cases  resembles  in  degree  and  appear- 
ance that  produced  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  The  white  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum  is  not  only  resisting  and  elastic,  but  its 
color  is  unusually  pale ;  it  presents  even  a  brilliant  or  polished 
appearance.  'At  the  same  time  the  gray  substance  is  more  or  less 
faded,  and  its  depth  in  the  convolutions  is  less  than  in  the  normal 
state  of  the  organ.  Eokitansky  says :  "The  cineritious  matter 
is  generally  of  a  pale  grayish-red  color.  The  medullary  is  always 
dazzling  white,  and  remarkably  pale  and  anaemic."  A  case  is 
related  by  Burnet,  in  which  the  gray  substance  in  the  corpora 
striata  retained  its  usual  color,  and  was  indurated  like  the  white 
substance.  Hypertrophy  in  exceptional  cases  affects  the  cere- 
bellum as  well  as  the  cerebrum,  and  is  attended  by  more  or  less 
induration.  In  Burnet's  case  there  was  induration  of  the  optic 
nerves.  "The  internal  structure,"  he  says,  "of  the  optic  nerves, 
especially  in  their  bulbs,  had  the  polish,  homogeneous  appearance, 
elasticity,  and  almost   the  hardness  of  cartilage."     Eilliet  and 
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Barthez  state  that  in  two  cases  the  spinal  cord  presented  even 
more  marked  induration  than  the  encephalon.  Congestion  is  not 
a  feature  of  hypertrophy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often 
less  vascularity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  than  in  the 
healthy  state.  If  the  cranial  bones  are  completely  ossified  at  the 
time  when  hypertrophy  commences,  and  firmly  united,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain  is  partially  prevented.  The  convolutions  are 
then  thin,  much  flattened,  the  sulci  more  or  less  effaced,  the  mem- 
branes pale  and  dry,  and  the  ventricles  are  small  and  nearly  des- 
titute of  serum.  At  the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  where  the  dura 
mater  is  incised,  its  expansion  prevents  the  proper  refitting  of 
the  skullcap.  Occasionally  hypertrophy  causes  more  or  less 
absorption  of  the  cranium,  and  perhaps  the  sutures  already  united 
are  pressed  apart. 

If  hypertrophy  commences  in  young  infants  with  the  fon- 
tanelles  and  sutures  still  open,  they  usually  remain  open,  or  are 
a  long  time  in  uniting.  The  interspaces  continue,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  brain  which  tends  to  separate 
the  bones,  but  also  in  consequence  of  feeble  ossification.  The 
shape  of  the  head  arrests  attention.  Hypertrophy  usually  pro- 
duces most  enlargement  between  and  above  the  ears,  while  the 
frontal  portion  of  the  head,  though  somewhat  enlarged,  is  less 
developed. 

The  direction  of  the  eyes  is  not  changed,  as  is  ccftnmon  in  con- 
genital hydrocephalus. 

Rokitansky  says  (vol.  iii.  page  285):  "With  regard  to  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  theory  and  microscopic  examination, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  added  material  upon  which  the  increase 
of  volume  depends,  I  have  formed  the  following  opinion  from 
repeated  investigations : — 
"1.  The  disease  is  genuine  hypertrophy. 

"2.  It  consists  as  much,  not  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Berve-tubes  in  the  brain,  from  new  ones  being  formed,  nor  in  an 
increase  in  the  dimensions  of  those  which  already  exist,  either  as 
thickening  of  their  sheaths,  or  as  augmentation  of  their  contents, 
by  either  of  which  the  nerve-tubes  would  become  more  bulky; 
—but, 

"3.  It  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  intervening  and  con- 
necting nucleated  substance." 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  views  of  Rokitansky 
are  correct,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  due  to  an  augmenta- 
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tion  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue,  which  lies  between  and 
unites  the  tubules. 

Causes. — Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  commonly  associated 
with  rachitis,  or  scrofula,  or  some  error  in  the  nutritive  process, 
which  shows  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  system  as  well  as  the 
brain.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  consider  frequent  congestion  of  the 
brain  as  a  common  cause  of  hypertrophy.  This  disease  is  not 
common  in  this  country.  It  is  most  frequently  met  in  hospitals 
for  children,  and  among  the  poor  of  the  cities,  whose  systems  are 
rendered  cachectic  by  residence  in  damp  and  dark  localities,  and 
by  unwholesome  diet.  In  the  deep  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  in 
parts  of  South  America,  and  Asia,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is 
common,  under  the  name  cretinism.  It  is  associated  with  rachitis 
and  stunted  growth.  The  abnormal  development  which  occurs 
in  cretinism  begins  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate subjects  of  it  are  short-lived.  Cretinism  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  residence  in  localities  wet  and  deprived  in  great  measure 
of  solar  light,  and  to  general  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  on 
the  part  of  those  affected  as  well  as  their  parents. 

The  observations  of  different  physicians  also  establish  a  con- 
nection between  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  the  saturation 
of  the  system  by  lead.  In  what  way  lead  poisoning  leads  to 
hypertrophy  is  obscure,  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of  different 
observers  is  SO  strong,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  does  sometimes 
have  that  effect. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms,  as  is  the  case  with  most  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain,  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  Some- 
times there  is,  at  first,  more  or  less  depression  or  languor.  If  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  speak,  he  may  complain  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen  or  limbs,  evidently  neuralgic,  or  of  headache.  After 
a  variable  time  vomiting  succeeds,  and  finally  convulsions,  affect- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  face,  as  well  as  extremities;  the  convulsions 
are  usually  clonic,  but  sometimes,  as  regards  at  least  the  extremi- 
ties, of  a  tonic  character.  The  pupils  may  be  contracted  or 
dilated;  there  is  restlessness  alternating  with  drowsiness,  and, 
finallv,  coma  succeeds. 

Hypertrophy  may  continue  a  considerable  time  before  serious 
symptoms  arise ;  but  when  once  developed,  these  symptoms  ordi- 
narily continue  with  more  or  less  severity  till  death.  Death 
commonly  results  within  a  week  after  their  commencenjient,  but, 
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sometimes,  not  till  several  weeks  have  elapsed.  When  death  oc- 
curs at  an  early  period  in  the  disease,  there  is  usually  firm  ossi- 
fication and  union  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore,  but  mode- 
rate enlargement  of  the  cranium. 

If  hypertrophy  commences  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from 
birth,  the  bones,  of  cource,  yield  more  readily  to  the  pressure, 
and  acute  symptoms  do  not  occur  so  soon.  After  a  time,  however, 
in  all,  or  nearly  all  cases,  convulsions  supervene.  These  indicate 
the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  are  prognostic  of  its  fatal  termination. 

In  a  patient  observed  by  Burnet,  violent  convulsions  followed' 
by  loss  of  consciousness,  marked  the  commencement  of  acute 
symptoms.  Five  days  subsequently,  the  following  symptoms 
were  recorded :  mobility  of  the  eyes,  without  expression ;  pupils 
contracted  and  directed  upwards ;  divergent  strabismus  of  the  left 
eye;  the  senses  in  their  normal  state,  with  the  exception  of 
sight ;  the  limbs  move  by  volition.  For  a  month  there  was  little 
change.  Then  occurred  drowsiness,  and  increased  prostration, 
and  five  weeks  later,  the  child  succumbed  with  the  symptoms  of 
double  pneumonia. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  hypertrophy.  In  cases  of  firm 
ossification  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore,  no  marked  en- 
largement of  the  skull,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which 
occur  if  the  dimensions  of  the  head  are  increased,  only  compres- 
sion and  death  result  sooner. 

The  following  case,  in  which  the  sutures  were  firmly  united, 
I  attended  in  1864.  The  head  was  large,  but  not  so  large  as  to 
attract  attention  from  its  disproportion : — 

Cask. — A  boy,  aged  two  years  and  two  months,  had,  when  about 
one  year  old,  fever  and  ague,  and  since  then  his  countenance  was 
uniformly  pallid,  and  his  flesh  soft.  Weaned  at  the  usual  time,  he 
remained  well  till  the  first  of  January,  1864.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  month  he  was  observed  to  be  feverish  for  some  days,  and  his 
appetite  poor.  His  health  then  gradually  improved,  and  he  was 
tiiought  to  be  entirely  well. 

On  the  26th  of  February  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions, 
general  at  first,  but  most  severe,  and  continuing  longest  on  the  left 
side.  The  convulsions  lasted  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  He 
recovered  fully  his  consciousness  by  the  following  day,  but  his  appe- 
tite remained  poor ;  he  was  no  longer  amused  by  his  playthings,  and 
was  very  fretful. .  The  surface  was  pallid ;  bowels  constipated ;  pulse 
but  little,  perhaps  not  at  all,  accelerated.  He  continued  in  this  state 
till  the  6th  of  March,  when  he  had  another  slight  convulsive  attack, 
and  from  this  time  he  never  fully  recovered  his  consciousness.    He 
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was  fretful  if  disturbed,  his  face  generally  pallid,  while  the  pulse  and 
respiration  were  not  perceptibly  altered. 

On  the  following  day,  the  7th,  the  left  pupil  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  right,  but  both  were  sensitive  to  light.  This  difference  in 
size  continued  till  near  the  close  of  life.  Although  vision  was  im- 
perfect, if  not  altogether  lost,  the  sense  of  hearing  was  not  impaired. 

When  questioned,  he  uniformly  answered  "  no,"  with  a  drawling 
voice,  evidently  not  understanding  what  he  said. 

As  the  disease  advanced,  the  respiration  became  at  times  sighing ; 
but  the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  was  not  materially  altered.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  was  changeable,  sometimes  cool,  sometimes  warm, 
and  the  congested  spots  or  patches,  so  common  in  cerebral  affections, 
•  were  also  observed  at  times  on  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead.  Through 
most  of  his  sickness,  he  took  drinks  readily,  and  the  urine  was  freely 
discharged,  probably  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  which  he  took  in 
one  and  a  half  grain  doses  every  two  hours. 

He  became  more  and  more  drowsy,  had  again  slight  convulsive 
movements,  and,  finally,  died,  with  much  apparent  suffering,  on  the 
14th  of  March.  The  pulse  became  more  accelerated  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  the  pupils  were 
contracted,  and  not  affected  by  the  light. 

Sectio  Cadav. — Body  somewhat  emaciated,  and  eyes  sunken ;  occi- 
pito-frontal  circumference  of  head  nineteen  and  a  half  inches ;  distance 
from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  over  the  vertex,  thirteen  and 
a  half  inches ;  convolutions  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  much  flat- 
tened and  compressed ;  brain  generally  deficient  in  blood ;  medullary 
substance  firm,  and  of  a  pure  white  color;  meninges  healthy;  no 
other  abnormal  appearances  were  observed ;  weight  of  brain  forty-two 
ounces. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  is  not  always  easy. 
The  symptoms  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  occur  in  other  pathologi- 
cal states,  especially  congenital  hydrocephalus.  There  is  most 
danger  of  mistaking  the  overgrowth  for  this  disease.  Hypertro- 
phy has  indeed  often  been  treated  for  hydrocephalus.  There  are, 
however,  certain  signs  by  which  we  may  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus, 
even  when  the  amount  of  liquid  is  small,  the  orbital  plates  of  the 
frontal  bones  are  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  axis  of  the  eyes 
is  changed  so  as  to  have  a  downward  direction.  The  white  of  the 
eye  can  be  seen  between  the  iris  and  the  upper  eyelid.  This 
gives  a  characteristic  and  striking  expression  to  the  face.  The 
exception  to  this  is  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  liquid  is 
external  to  the  brain.  In  hypertrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  there  is  not  that  uniform  expansion  of  the 
head  which  is  observed  in  hydrocephalus,  as  has  been  stated 
above.     There  is,  commonly,  greater  enlargement,  more  promi- 
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nence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  wider  separation  of  the 
cranial  bones  in  hydrocephalus  than  in  hypertrophy.  There  are 
also  in  hypertrophy  signs  of  a  rachitic  constitution. 

Hypertrophy  with  consolidation  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  there- 
fore, little  enlargement  of  the  head,  may  be  mistaken  for  menin- 
gitis. The  history  of  the  case  and  the  means  by  which  we  diag- 
nosticate the  latter  affection,  which  will  be  described  in  their 
proper  place,  will  usually  enable  the  physician  to  make  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  termina- 
tion of  the  disease,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  age  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  child,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of  hyper- 
trophy.    If  the  disease   commence  at  an  early  age,  when  the 
cranial  bones  are  not  firmly  united,  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  no  compression  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  endanger  life,  for  a  con- 
siderable period.    We  may  then  hope  by  proper  measures  to 
remove  that  constitutional  state  which  gives  rise  to  the  hypertro- 
phy, before  it  has  attained  that  degree  which  causes  those  danger- 
ous cerebral  symptoms  described  above.     If  the  bones   have 
already  united  when  the  disease  commences,  even  slight  hyper- 
trophy will  produce  symptoms,  and  a  speedily  fatal  result  is 
inevitable.     Evidently,  also,  a  child  in  a  marked  degree  rachitic 
or  scrofulous,  is  much  less  likely  to  recover  than  one  whose 
general  health  and  constitution  are  less  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  hypertrophy  should  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  constitution.  Measures  calculated  to  improve  the 
nutritive  process  are  those  most  likely  to  check  the  abnormal 
growth  of  the  brain.  As  the  disease  is  one  of  perverted  nutrition, 
and  is  associated  with  rickets,  or  scrofula,  or  some  other  vitiated 
or  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  alterative  remedies 
are  required.  The  liquor  ferri  iodidi  is,  therefore,  useful,  as  it 
is  both  tonic  and  alterative.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  four 
or  five  drops  to  a  child  one  year  old,  three  times  daily.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  with  or  without  the  iron,  is  beneficial  in  some  cases. 
Another  remedy  is  iodide  of  potassium  in  combination  with  a 
tonic,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  bark. 

No.  1.  R. — Potas.  iodid.  ^ss ; 

Tinct.  cinch,  comp.  gij. 
One  teaspoonfnl,  three  times  daily,  to  a  child  of  three  years. 

The  hygienic  treatment  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  the 
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medicinal.  There  is  little  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  in  any  case, 
unless  the  regimen  is  such  as  will  conduce  to  a  more  robust  and 
healthy  state  of  system.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and  nutritious, 
there  should  be  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  residence  should 
be  in  clean  and  airy  apartments.  All  undue  excitement  should 
be  avoided,  and  the  brain  should  not  be  overtaxed  by  school- 
ing or  by  rigid  discipline. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THROMBOSIS  IN  THE  CRANIAL   SINUSES. 

The  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  within  a  vein  or  sinus  is 
designated  thrombosis  {ihromhus^  clot).  Coagulation  of  fibrin  in 
the  cranial  sinuses  occasionally  occurs,  constituting  a  very  serious 
pathological  state.  This  may  result  from  local  disease  in  the 
sinuses,  or  in  their  vicinity,  or  from  disease  external  to  the  cranium. 
The  immediate  cause  of  thrombosis,  whatever  its  location,  is  suffi- 
cient stasis  of  blood  to  allow  coagulation  of  its  fibrinous  element. 

Tubercular  and  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  compressing  more 
or  less  the  venae  innominatae  or  the  descending  vena  cava,  some- 
times give  rise  to  thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  the  fibrin 
coagulating  in  consequence  of  retardation  in  the  current  of  blood. 
I  have  known  thrombosis,  in  the  same  situation,  also  to  result 
from  clonic  convulsions,  occurring  in  connection  with  severe 
spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  since  both  the  cough  and  convul- 
sions retard  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  sinuses  within  the 
cranium.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  of  two  such  cases  I 
found  firm  whitish  clots  in  the  lateral  sinuses. 

Thrombosis,  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  may  also  occur  from  inflam- 
mation either  in  the  walls  of  the  sinuses,  or  immediately  exterior 
to  them.  This  is  the  disease  which  writers  have  designated 
phlebitis  of  the  cranial  sinuses,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  which  the  profession  are  indebted  to 
Virchow. 

Anatomical  Characters. — If  a  child  die  with  the  cranial 
sinuses,  and  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  of  the  meninges  in  their 
normal  state,  the  blood  in  these  vessels  is  found  at  the  autopsy 
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dark  but  liquid,  or  there  are  small,  dark,  and  soft  clots  in  the 
larger  sinuses.  If  there  was  congestion,  but  no  coagulation  in 
these  vessels,  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  the  clots  are  more  numerous, 
larger,  and  longer,  sometimes  extending  from  the  sinuses  into  the 
larger  veins,  which  empty  into  them,  but  they  are  still  dark  and 
soft,  readily  falling  to  pieces  when  handled.  If,  again,  there  has 
been  that  degree  of  congestion,  and  stasis,  which  has  resulted  in 
ante-mortem  coagulation,  or  in  thrombosis,  the  clots  are,  in  part 
at  least,  whitish,  of  a  fibrous  or  gelatinous  appearance ;  they  were 
formed  while  the  blood  disks  were  still  carried  along  in  the  cir- 
culation. 

Most  of  the  clots  in  thrombosis  are  free,  while  others  are 
attached  slightly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus ;  occasionally, 
they  are  so  large  as  to  distend  the  vessel.     They  have  also  been 
found,  in  some  cases,  in  the  cerebral  veins,  which  connect  with 
the  sinuses,  producing  prominence  and  firmness,  so  as  to  resemble 
(Rilliet  and   Barthez)  an  artificial  injection.     The  clots  do  not 
present  a  uniform  character.    In  parts  of  a  sinus  they  consist  of 
almost  pure  fibrin,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  while  in  other  por- 
tions they  are  more  or  less  tinged  from  the  presence  of  blood 
disks.     The  central  part  of  the  clot,  after  a  time,  if  the  case  is  suf- 
ficiently protracted,  softens,  and  presents  a  puriform  appearance. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  pus,  till  the  microscope  revealed  its  true 
character.     It  is  obvious,  that  small  clots  forming  within  a  sinus, 
and  having  no  attachment  to  its  walls,  are  liable  to  be  carried  by 
the  current  of  blood  into  the  jugular  vein,  as  long  as  the  circula- 
tion continues.     Virchow  has  also  shown  how  a  thrombus  may 
extend,  by  gradual  prolongation,  nearer  and  nearer  the  heart,  so 
that  one  commencing   in   a  sinus,  may,  after  a  time,  reach  into 
thejugular  vein.     Accordingly,  different  observers,  as  M.  Tonneld, 
and  also  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  have  traced  the  fibrinous  masses  as 
far  as  the  cava.     The  latter  writers  relate  the  case  of  a  girl,  four 
andahalf  years  old,  in  whom  the  sinuses  on  the  left  side,  especially 
those  nearest  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  jwere  com- 
pletely filled  with  clots  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  intermixed 
with  central  dark  spots.     Similar  concretions  were  also  found  in 
the  left  jugular  vein  as  far  as  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk.     The 
coats  of  the  sinuses,  which  contain  the  concretions,  often  do  not 
present  any  appreciable  alteration,  but  in  other  cases,  there  is 
thickening,  and  the  internal  surface  is  somewhat  redder  than  in 
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the  natural  state.  In  an  infant  who  died  of  this  disease  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  West,  "  the  sinuses  on  the  left  side  were  healthy, 
but  the  blood  was  almost  entirely  coagulated.  The  posterior  half 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral,  and  the  left 
occipital  sinuses,  were  blocked  up  with  fibrinous  coagulum,  pre- 
cisely such  as  one  sees  in  inflamed  veins,  and  the  clot  extended 
into  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  coats  of  the  longitudinal,  and 
of  the  inner  half  of  the  lateral  sinus,  were  much  thickened,  and 
their  lining  membrane  had  lost  its  polish,  was  uneven,  and  pre- 
sented a  dirty  appearance." 

Eilliet  and  Barthez  say,  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
sinuses  is  almost  always  perfectly  sound,  and  that  its  reddened 
appearance,  occasionally  observed,  is  due  to  imbibition  of  blood. 
These  writers  remark  also  that  the  cellular  tissue  which  forms  the 
external  coat  of  the  sinus,  is  sometimes  manifestly  thickened. 
This  is  indeed  a  common  result  of  phlebitis,  from  interstitial 
deposition  of  fibrin. 

The  mode  in  which  congestion  and  coagulation  occur  within  a 
sinus,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  this  vessel, 
or  upon  a  vein,  into  which  the  blood  from  this  sinus  flows,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  mode  of  the  production  of  thrombosis,  as  a 
result  of  clonic  convulsions,  or  of  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis, 
is  also  apparent.  How  it  results  from  inflammation  of  the  walls 
of  a  sinus,  that  is,  from  phlebitis,  was  not  understood  till  explained 
by  Virchow. 

The  fibrinous  coagula  which  fill  the  sinus  are  not  an  exudative 
product,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Inflammation  (in  most  cases 
otitis,  with  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone) 
approaches  a  sinus.  The  inflammatory  products  pressing  against 
the  walls  of  the  sinus  diminish  its  calibre  at  that  point,  and  hence 
the  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood  and  the  coagulation.  Or 
the  walls  of  the  sinus  may  be  thickened  by  interstitial  deposition 
of  fibrin,  or  even  by  the  formation  of  little  abscesses  within  the 
coats  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  so  as  to  produce  bulging 
inwards,  and  the  result,  as  regards  the  circulation,  is  the  same. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  inflammation  occur  without  a  sinus,  or 
within  its  walls,  thrombosis  equally  results,  provided  that  the 
diameter  of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  narrowed  by  the  presence 
and  pressure  of  inflammatory  products. 

There  is  no  exudation  on  the  internal  surface  of  a  sinus  or 
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vein  when  inflamed  as  there  is  upon  serous  surfaces.  "  On  the 
contrary"  (CfeZZwtor  Pathology.  Translation,  p.  236),  "when  the 
wall  is  inflamed,  the  exuded  matter  (exsudatmasse)  passes  into 
the  wall  which  becomes  thicker,  cloudy,  and  subsequently  begins 
to  suppurate.  Nay,  even  abscesses  may  form  which  cause  the 
wall  to  bulge  on  both  sides  like  a  variolous  pustule  without  any 
coagulation  of  the  blood  ensuing  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  At 
other  times,  certainly  phlebitis,  properly  so  called  (and  in  like 
manner  arteritis  and  endocarditis),  is  the  cause  of  thrombosis  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  inequalities,  elevations,  depres- 
sions, and  even  ulcerations  upon  the  inner  wall  which  favor  the 
production  of  the  thrombus.  Still,  whenever  phlebitis,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  takes  place,  the  alteration  in  the  coat  of 
the  vessel  is  almost  always  a  secondary  one,  and  indeed  occurs 
at  a  comparatively  late  period." 

This  view  of  the  pathology  of  thrombosis  comports  with  facts 
observed  at  autopsies,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  according 
to  the  old  theory  of  phlebitis,  namely,  smoothness  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sinus ;  natural  color  of  this  sinus,  or  simple  stain- 
ing from  blood ;  the  non-attachment  or  slight  attachment  of  tlie 
coagula,  etc. 

Causes. — Some  of  these  have  been  already  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  this  disease  may  be  produced  by  any  cause  which  obstructs 
the  return  circulation  from  the  head.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  tumors  which  press  upon  the  sinus,  or  on  the  vein  below  the 
sinus  as  a  cause.  Among  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  also 
abdominal  tumors,  narrowing  of  the  chest  from  rachitis,  or  caries 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  finally  compression  of  the  jugular  vein  by  a 
retro  pharyngeal  abscess. 

Sufficient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  inflammation  of 
the  internal  ear  as  a  not  unfrequent  cause.  Thrombosis  is  indeed 
the  most  dangerous  result  of  chronic  otitis.  Another  cause  is  a 
reduced  or  cachectic  state  of  system  apart  from  any  local  obstruc- 
tive disease.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  laf  ge  proportion  of 
those  affected  with  thrombosis,  even  when  it  is  immediatelv  due  to 
obstructive  disease,  are  cachectic.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
not  difficult.  In  reduced  states  of  the  system,  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble,  and  passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the 
cranium  is  apt  to  occur.  Passive  congestion  of  the  veins  and 
sinuses  in  protracted  diarrhceal  maladies  which  is  described  in 
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another  part  of  this  work,  is  an  example  in  point.  In  this  state 
of  feeble  circulation  very  slight  obstructive  disease  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  thrombosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  often  obscure. 
All  of  them  may  and  do  occur  in  other  and  more  frequent  dis- 
eases of  the  encephalon.  In  cases  related  by  M.  Tonnel^,  cere- 
bral symptoms  were  well  marked,  such  as  faintness,  dilation  of  the 
pupils,  strabismus,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  convulsive  movements. 
In  other  cases  the  symptoms  have  been  observed.  There  may 
be  an  almost  total  absence  of  such  symptoms  as  would  direct 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  head.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  death  in  these  patients  after  the  clots  have 
formed.  If  the  clots  are  large,  death  is  usually  sudden  in  conse- 
quence of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges,  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  Extravasations  of  blood 
or  serous  eflfusion  not  infrequently  accompany  the  congestion  and 
hasten  the  result. 

Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a  mild  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and  did  not  fully  re- 
cover her  health.  She  continued  restless  and  feverish,  and  had 
two  violent  convulsions  two  weeks  after  the  scarlatina.  In  the 
following  months  she  had  more  or  less  anasarca,  and  when  she 
was  nearly  a  year  old,  another  attack  of  convulsions  occurred. 
Fluctuation  was  now  observed  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  days 
a  sero-purulent  fluid  began  to  escape  from  the  umbilicus.  When 
this  discharge  had  continued  eleven  days,  symptoms  of  eflfusibn 
on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  were  suddenly  developed.  She 
grew  weak  and  emaciated,  and  finally  was  seized  with  extreme 
faintness,  with  which  she  died  in  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  a  half  months. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  large  amount  of  pus  was 
found  in  the  abdominal  and  right  pleural  cavities.  On  the  right 
side  the  sinuses  were  filled  with  coagula,  and  their  coats  seemed 
healthy.  The  left  lateral  and  occipital  sinuses,  the  torcular  and 
part  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  also  contained  coagula,  which  ex- 
tended into  the  jugular  vein.  The  walls  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus  and  the  internal  part  of  the  lateral  sinus  were  thickened, 
and  their  inner  surface  had  lost  its  polish  and  was  uneven.  There 
was  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  points  of  extravasated  blood. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  convulsions  were  due  to  some  other  cause, 
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the  only  symptoms  which  were  clearly  referable  to  the  throm- 
bosis was  the  sudden  faintness.^ 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  throm- 
bosis of  the  cranial  sinuses,  can  rarely  be  diagnosticated  with 
certainty.  The  pre-existence  of  otitis  will  sometimes  lead  us  to 
suspect  its  presence,  especially  if  the  otitis  has  been  accompanied 
by  deep-seated  pains.  Symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  serous 
effusion,  or  apoplexy,  occurring  in  connection  with  otitis,  pro- 
tracted convulsions,  or  glandular  or  other  tumors  situated  so  as 
to  compress  the  vessels  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  indi- 
cate thrombosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  any  case,  is  obviously  unfavor- 
able. The  cause  is,  ordinarily,  permanent,  or  not  readily  removed, 
so  that  the  clots  gradually  increase.  If  the  cause  is  local  obstruc- 
tive disease,  death  is  almost  certain,  since,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  obstruction  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by 
either  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  It  is  possible  that  recovery 
might  take  place  if  the  clots  are  few  and  small,  and  the  cause  of 
the  thrombosis  is  mainly  feebleness  of  circulation  in  consequence 
of  a  state  of  debility.  We  know  that  clots  may  liquefy,  and  their 
elements  re-enter  the  circulation;  but  such  a  result  of  thrombo- 
sis in  a  cranial  sinus,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  doubtless  rare.  The 
thrombus,  by  its  presence,  increases  the  stasis  in  the  circulation, 
and  serves  as  a  point  of  attachment  around  which  more  fibrin 
coagulates.        ' 

TrIsatment.— Thrombosis  should  be  treated  by  cool  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  in  order  to  diminish  the  congestion,  by  stimulants 
and  sustaining  measures  in  case  the  systolic  movement  of  the 
heart  is  feeble.  Tonics,  vegetable  or  ferruginous,  are  indicated 
if  there  is  a  cachectic  state. 

>  In  the  two  cases  of  thrombosis  occurring  in  pertnssis,  already  alluded  to, 
and  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  by  post-mortem  examination  the  pre- 
sence and  extent  of  the  clots,  the  symptoms,  which  were  clearly  due  to  the 
thrombosis,  were  those  of  cerebral  congestion.  Among  these  symptoms  stupor 
and,  finally,  coma  were  prominent.  The  convulsions  which  occurred  in  both 
cases  were  apparently  a  cause  and  not  a  result  of  the  thrombosis. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONGESTION  OP  BRAIN. 


Congestion  of  the  brain  is  not  peculiar  to  infancy  and  child- 
hood, but  is  much  more  common  in  these  periods  of  life  than 
subsequently.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  young,  the  circulation  is  more  readily  disturbed  by  moral 
as  well  as  physical  causes,  than  in  the  adult. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is,  occasionally,  primary;  more  fre- 
quently it  occurs  as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  some  other  affection. 
Diseases,  whether  constitutional  or  local,  which  in  the  adult  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  vascularity  of  the  brain,  often  cause 
in  the  child  a  decided  increase  of  blood  in  this  organ. 

Causes. — Cerebral  congestion  is  of  two  kinds :  active  and  pas- 
sive. The  former  results  from  a  cause  which  directly  affects  the 
brain,  and  increases  a  flow  of  blood  towards  it,  or  from  a  cause 
operating,  primarily,  on  the  heart,  and  increasing  the  frequency 
and  force  of  its  systolic  movement ;  the  latter  is  due  to  some 
obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  to  too  feeble  pro- 
pelling power  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  causes  which  most  frequently  produce  active  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  in  the  child,  may  be  mentioned  blows  or 
falls  on  the  head,  excessive  fatigue  or  excitement,  heat,  perhaps 
sometimes  dentition,  and  also  various  inflammatory  and  febrile 
affections,  especially  in  their  first  stages. 

Cerebral  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  essential  fever 
are  no  doubt  often  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  irritating  effect 
on  the  brain  of  the  specific  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  circu- 
lating in  the  blood.  Occurring  in  inflammatory  diseases  which 
are  located  elsewhere  than  within  the  cranium,  they  are  often 
attributed  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain.  The  brain,  it  is 
said,  sympathizes  with  the  affected  part  through  the  system  of 
nerves  which  unite  them.  But  observations  show  that  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  brain,  arising  in  the  commencement  of  the 
essential  fevers  and  of  the  phlegmasiae,  are,  in  many  instances, 
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preceded  by,  and   are   therefore,   doubtless,  in  greater  or  less 
degree  dependent  on  hyperaemia  of  this  organ. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  brain,  in  many  dis- 
eases in  which  it  is  involved,  we  may  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  congestion  in  the  young  child  by  observing  the  anterior 
fontanelle.     If  it    be   elevated  and  tense  in  an   acute  disease, 
.hyperemia  is  indicated.    Now,  it  is  often  unusually  prominent  in 
fevers  and  inflammations,  especially  in  their  first  stages,  when 
cerebral  symptoms  are  present.     Its  elevation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  necessarily  coincident  with  cerebral  congestion. 
•  The  acute  inflammations  which  are  most  likely  to  be  attended 
by  cerebral  congestion,  are  those  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
pneumonia.    Severe  coryza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  entero-colitis,  and 
colitis,  commencing  suddenly  with  great  febrile  excitement  are, 
frequently,  accompanied  in  their  initial  stage  by  active  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.     Cases  like  the  following,  which  I  find  in 
my  note-book,  are  not  infrequent.    An  infant  four  months  old 
had  been  sick  about  two  days  with  coryza  and  bronchitis,  when 
I  was  called  to  see  it ;   the  pulse  numbered  156 ;  respiration  64 ; 
nursed,  and  was  somewhat  restless;   cough  frequent  and  dry; 
bowels  moderately  relaxed.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces 
was  injected,  and  coarse  mucous  rales  were  present  in  the  chest. 
The  anterior  fontanelle  rose  above  the  level  of  the  cranium,  and 
pulsated  forcibly.    Soon  after,  convulsions  occurred,  which  were 
relieved  by  appropriate  measures,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
fontanelle  had  subsided.     The  patient  gradually  recovered  with- 
out any  other  untoward  symptom. 

Cerebral  congestion  and  convulsions  often  mark  the  initial  stage 
of  active  intestinal  phlegmasiae.  This  is  especially  true  of  dysen- 
tery. The  little  patient,  perhaps  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
colitis,  is  drowsy;  its  surface  hot ;  pulse  full  and  rapid.  There  is 
sudden  and  momentary  starting  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  The 
anterior  fontanelle,  if  still  open,  is  elevated,  and  it  is  not  till 
the  lapse  of  several  hours  that  the  cause'  of  these  symptoms  is 
apparent  from  the  bloody  stools. 

The  causes  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very  difierent 
from  those  of  the  active  form.  A  common  cause  is  obstructions 
in  a  sinus  or  vein,  by  a  fibrinous  concretion,  or  by  a  tumor  or 
abscess  external  to  it. 

I  have  met  a  few  cases  in  which  this  form  of  cerebral  conges- 
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tion  appeared  to  be  plainly  referable  to  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  brain  by  enlarged  and  tubercular  bronchial 
glands.  These  diminished  by  external  pressure  the  calibre  of 
the  venae  innominatao  or  the  descending  vena  cava.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  have  called  attention  to  this  last,  in  the  clinical  history  of 
tuberculosis.    The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  an  example: — 

It  occurred  in  the  infants'  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in 
this  city,  in  April,  1866.  An  infant,  one  year*  old,  with  phthisis, 
both  bronchial  and  pulmonary,  was  observed  during  the  ten  days 
preceding  its  death,  to  bore  the  pillow  with  its  head  almost  con- 
stantly, so  as  to  wear  the  hair  from  the  occiput.  This  movement 
of  the  head  was  the  only  prominent  cerebral  symptom.  Nothing 
abnormal  was  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  nor  was  the 
stomach  irritable.  A  spasmodic  cough  and  progressive  emacia- 
tion attracted  attention,  but  these  were  referable  to  the  tubercular 
disease.  At  the  autopsy,  we  found  the  cerebral  sinuses,  veins,  and 
capillaries  greatly  congested.  On  tracing  the  veins  which  return 
blood  from  the  brain,  an  inflamed  and  enlarged  bronchial  gland 
was  discovered  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the 
right  and  left  venae  innominatae.  This  gland,  which  contained 
but  a  single  point  of  tubercular  exudation,  had  attained  such  a 
volume  by  proliferation  of  its  cells,  that  it  pressed  upon  both 
vessels,  so  that  it  had  obviously  retarded  the  circulation  in  each, 
and  given  rise  to  the  cerebral  congestion. 

Passive  congestion  often  occurs  in  the  infant  at  birth,  either 
from  tediousness  of  the  labor,  or  delay  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
body  after  the  birth  of  the  head.  If  it  is  simple  congestion,  and 
not  congestion  with  hemorrhage,  it  soon  passes  off.  Passive 
congestion  of  the  brain,  also,  occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  of 
whooping-cough,  in  which  return  of  blood  from  this  organ  is 
temporarily  retarded.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  congestion 
of  the  capillaries  on  the  exterior  of  the  cranium,  is  often  sueh 
that  they  are  ruptured,  as  is  seen  by  extravasations  occurring  under 
the  conjunctiva,  and  by  epistaxis.  These  hemorrhages  indicate 
the  degree  of  internal  as  well  as  external  congestion.' 

Those  who  practise  in  malarious  regions  sometimes  meet  cases 
of  dangerous  passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  malaria. 
It  occurs  especially  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  In 
these  cases,  the  surface  is  pallid ;  its  temperature  reduced ;  the 
pulse  feeble.     The  blood,  leaving  the  peripheral  vessels,  collects 
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in  undue  quantity  in  the  internal  organs,  producing  congestion  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  the 
child  with  malarious  disease,  in  whom  there  is  less  vigor  of  con- 
stitution than  in  the  adult,  death  not  unfrequently  occurs  from 
this  passive  congestion.  Two  such  cases  have  occurred  in  my 
practice,  although  in  this  latitude  the  malarious  affections  are 
mild  in  comparison  with  the  type  which  they  present  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain 
are  stupor,  great  heat  of  head,  throbbing  of  carotids,  restlessness 
when  aroused,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  perhaps  convulsions. 
There  is  also  sometimes  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  anterior 
fontanelle,  if  open,  pulsates  strongly.  In  passive  congestion, 
many  of  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  the  active  form.  Stupor, 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  fretfulness  or  irritability  when  dis- 
turbed, are  common,  but  there  is  not  ordinarily  any  increase  of 
temperature;  the  surface  may,  indeed,  be  cool,  and  the  face  is 
not  flushed  nor  the  eyes  injected.  The  strong  pulsation  and  the 
elevation  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  so  conspicuous  in  active 
congestion,  are — the  former  always,  the  latter  often — lacking.  In 
both  forms  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation. 

In  many  cases,  the  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are 
associated  with  others  which  proceed  directly  from  the  cause  of 
the  congestion,  but  it  is  not  difficult  unless  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, to  determine  which  are  due  to  the  congestion,  and  which 
to  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  pathological  state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  active  congestion  there  is  an 
excess  of  arterial  blood  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The 
arteries,  to  their  minutest  branches,  are  seen  to  be  full,  presenting 
the  bright  hue  of  oxygenated  blood.  In  passive  congestion  the 
sinuses  and  veins  of  the  brain  are  distended.  The  pia  mater,  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  have  a  darker  appear- 
ance than  in  active  congestion.  In  both  forms  of  congestion,  if 
they  continue  for  a  little  time,  other  anatomical  changes  occur.  If 
there  is  great  distension  of  the  capillaries,  these  vessels  are  apt  to 
give  way,  and  we  find  here  and  there  little  patches  of  extrava- 
sated  blood.  In  other  cases,  the  over-distension  is  relieved  by 
the  transudation  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  through  the 
coats  of  the  vessels.  The  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  is  then  found 
in  excess  external  to  the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles. 
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Prognosis  — The  duration  and  the  result  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If 
the  cause  is  trivial,  as  mental  excitement,  fatigue,"  exposure  to 
heat,  there  is  usually  prompt  relief  if  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  understood  and  properly  treated.  If  the  cause  is  general  or 
constitutional^  as  one  of  the  essential  fevers  or  hooping-cough,  or 
if  it  is  local,  but  its  seat  external  to  the  cranium,  the  prognosis  so 
far  as  the  congestion  is  concerned  is  not  unfavorable  if  there  is  a 
timely  and  judicious  use  of  remedies.  The  most  unfavorable 
cases  are  those  in  which  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  encephalon, 
and  those  in  which  there  is  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course 
of  the  circulation.  Congestion  occurring  from  a  structural 
change  within  the  cranium,  is  from  the  nature  of  the  cause  with- 
out remedy  and  ordinarily  fatal.  Obstructive  diseases  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  wherever  located,  being  for  the  most  part  perma- 
nent, give  rise,  as  a  rule,  to  incurable  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  is  not  relieved  in  a  few  hours, 
becomes  less  and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  It  soon  passes 
beyond  the  resources  of  our  art,  and  ends  in  coma ;  it  is  seldom 
protracted  beyond  a  few  days.  Extravasations  of  blood  common 
in  active  congestion,  and  serous  effusion  common  in  the  passive 
form,  diminish  the  chances  of  a  favorable  result. 

Treatment. — The  indication  for  treatment  in  active  congestion 
is  plain.  Measures  should  be  employed  which  have  a  derivative 
effect  from  the  brain.  Unless  there  is  an  asthenic  primary  affec- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  the  congestion  is  developed,  active 
purgation  is  required.  A  saline  purgative  is  ordinarily  prefera- 
ble. If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  there  is  no  better  purgative  than 
calomel.  In  all  cases  of  active  congestion,  whatever  the  cause, 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  open.  It  is  often  better  not  to  wait 
for  the  tardy  action  of  a  cathartic,  but  to  give  at  once  an  enema 
of  soap  and  water  or  salt  and  "water.  External  derivative  agents 
are  also  indicated.  A  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  sinapisms  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  or  chest,  and  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to 
the  head,  are  measures  which  should  never  be  neglected. 

This  treatment,  if  employed  early,  will  relieve  the  congestion 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  but  if  there  is  no  improvement,  if 
the  child  is  robust,  and  if  the  primary  affection  be  such  as  does 
not  contra-indicate  the  loss  of  blood,  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  temples  or  some  part  of  the  head.     If  after  the  lapse  of  some 
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hours  cerebral  symptoms  continue,  apoplexy  or  serous  effusion  has 
probably  occurred.  Congestion  is  then  no  longer  the  prominent 
lesion,  and  it  is  proper  to  designate  the  disease  by  another  name. 

The  treatment  appropriate  to  passive  congestion  is  somewhat 
different ;  cold  applications  to  the  head  and  those  of  a  derivative 
nature  to  the  extremities  are  useful.  As  this  form  of  the  disease 
is  not  primary,  but  is  dependent  on  some  antecedent  pathological 
state,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by  .re- 
moving or  obviating  as  far  as  possible  the  cause.  But  the  nature 
of  the  various  obstructions  to  the  inter-cranial  circulation  is  such 
that  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  end,  is  very  limited. 

If  the  cause  is  constitutional,  or  if  it  be  some  disease  in  the 
neck  or  chest,  it  may  sometimes  be  partially  or  even  wholly 
removed,  but  if  seated  within  the  cranium  it  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  depletion  is  not  required  or 
tolerated  in  passive  congestion,  and  occasionally  stimulants  are 
needed. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

INTER  CRANIAL    HEMORRHAGE  — (MENINGEAL 
HEMORRHAGE  — CEREBRAL   HEMORRHAGE.) 

Hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  is  not  very  infrequent  in 
infancy  and  childhood ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  encephalon, 
whether  the  meninges  or  brain,  in  which  it  does  not  sometimes 
occur.  If  the  blood  is  extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain  or  between  the  meninges,  the  disease  is  designated  by 
writers  meningeal  apoplexy;  if  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
cerebral  apoplexy.  Extravasation  may  also  occur  in  one  of 
the  lateral  ventricles.  This  may,  for  convenience,  be  described 
as  a  form  of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

Causes. — Apoplexy  is  usually  (there  is  an  exception)  preceded 
by*  congestion.  If  the  congestion  increases  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  distended  capillaries  give  away  and  extravasation  of  blood 
results.  Therefore  the  causes  of  congestion  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  article  are,  in  great  measure,  those 
of  apoplexy.     Recent   microscopic  examinations   have  demon- 
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strated  tLat  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  may  escape 
from  capillaries  without  rupture.  While,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  intercranial  hemorrliage  in  early  life  commonly  occurs  upon 
a  rupture,  its  occasional  occurrence  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  must  be  admitted. 

Inter-cranial  hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent  in  the  new  born. 
It  results  in  them  from  tediousness  of  the  birth,  and  severity  of 
the  labor-pains.  At  first  there  is  extreme  congestion  of  the 
meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
scalp  and  face.  This  congestion  continuing,  soon  ends  in  extra- 
vasation of  blood.  In  sojne  of  these  cases  forceps  have  been 
used  to  effect  the  delivery,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  use  of 
instruments  materially  increases  the  congestion  or  the  amount  of 
extravasation.  Certainly  in  a  large  proportion  of  inter-cranial 
as  well  as  supra-cranial  hemorrhage  of  the  new-born,  instruments 
have  not  been  used.  An  additional  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is 
in  some  instances  the  use  of  ergot,  which,  by  producing  strong 
and  continuous  pains,  interrupts  the  placental  circulation  and  in- 
creases the  congestion  of  the  foetal  veins  and  capillaries. 

In  infants  a  few  days  old  inter-cranial  hemorrhage  may  result 
from  that  rapid  and  fatal  disease,  tetanus  nascentium.  The  hemor- 
rhage is  preceded  by  intense  passive  congestion  which  the  tetanic 
rigidity  and  spasms  produce  by  obstructing  respiration  and  cir- 
culation. Few  cased  of  tetanus  nascentium  occur  without  more 
or  less  extravasation  of  blood,  either  meningeal  or  cerebral. 
Another  cause  of  this  disease  is  obstruction  in  the  vessels  which 
return  the  blood  from  the  brain.  The  various  structural  changes 
which  produce  this  obstruction,  in  different  cases,  have  been  suf- 
ficiently described  in  our  remarks  on  cerebral  congestion  and 
thrombosis. 

The  congestion  which  precedes  hemorrhage,  when  occurring  as 
described  above,  is  passive. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  hemorrhage  through  the 
intermediate  state  of  active  congestion,  may  be  mentioned  great 
mental  excitement,  of  which  M.  Legendre  relates  a  case,  lengthened 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  an  example  of  which  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  have  seen.  It  is  also  said  that  compression  of  the  aorta 
by  an  enlarged  liver  or  an  abdominal  tumor  has  sometimes  pro- 
duced meningeal  or  cerebral  hemorrhage  by  causing  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  head.     A  very  important  cause  to  which  I 
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have  not  alluded,  and  which  is  probably  not  preceded  by  conges- 
tion, is  an  enfeebled  state  of  system,  especially  that  form  of 
cachexia  which  is  designated  scorbutic.  This  state  of  system  in 
many  patients  is  the  result  of  some  antecedent  disease,  protracted, 
debilitating,  and  which  has  produced  a  profound  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  blood  and  the  vessels.  The  capillaries  become  less 
firm  and  elastic,  and  easily  give  way,  so  that  in  such  patients  ecchy- 
motic  points  are  ordinarily  found  in  different  parts  of  the  system. 
The  diseases  which  occasionally  end  in  this  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
are  numerous.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  after  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  smallpox.  It  is  also  an  occasional  sequel  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  of  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  of  rachitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Hemorrhage  in  or  upon  the  brain 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  differs  in  important  particulars  from 
that  occurring  in  adult  life.  In  the  adult,  and  more  so  as  life 
advances,  the  arteries  become  less  distensible  and  more  brittle,  so 
that  when  hemorrhage  occurs  it  is  usually  from  one  of  these 
vessels.  In  early  life,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  does  not 
ordinarily  escape  from  an  artery,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  from 
the  capillaries.  The  extravasation  is  not,  therefore,  so  rapid  and 
violent,  and  is  not  attended  with  such  laceration  and  injury  of 
surrounding  parts  in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  at  a  subsequent 
age.  In  the  adult,  the  hemorrhage  commonly  occurs  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  The  flow  of  blood  from  the  ruptured 
artery  separates  the  brain  substance  producing  a  cavity  in  which 
a  clot  forms.  This  constitutes  the  usual  form  of  apoplexy  in  the 
adult.  In  the  first  years  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  extravasa- 
tion is  commonly  from  the  capillaries  of  the  meninges;  it  is 
external  to  the  brain.  Cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  constitute  a  small  minority,  unless  during  the  days 
immediately  succeeding  birth.  In  early  life,  therefore,  on  accouut 
of  ite  greater  frequency,  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  a  disease  of 
more  importance  than  cerebral,  and  its  anatomical  character 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

In  meningeal  hemorrhage  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater,  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid, 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  or  in  a  lateral  ventricle,  from 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  in  the  choroid  plexus.  Much  the  most 
common  seat  is  external  to  the  pia  mater  in  the  so-called  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid;  the  blood  escaping  in  this  situation  spreads 
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uniformly  in  all  directions.  It  soon  separates  in  two  portions,  the 
solid  and  liquid.  The  solid  portion,  or  the  clot,  is  free  or  but 
slightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  membrane.  The  meninges  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  extravasated  blood  preserve  their  normal 
appearance,  or  are  but  slightly  injected;  the  clot  gradually 
becomes  extended  on  all  sides  so  as  to  form  a  lamina  at  the  seat 
of  the  extravasation,  thinner  at  its  circumference  than  centre,  and 
at  first  of  a  dark  red  color.  The  color  gradually  fades,  and  the 
lamina  becoming  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  attenuated,  finally  resembles  the  arachnoid  in  appear- 
ance. Its  diameter  varies  in  difterent  cases  from  a  few  lines  to 
two  or  three  or  more  inches.  M.  TonneM  relates  two  observa- 
tions in  which  the  adventitious  membrane  extended  over  the 
superior  surface  of  both  hemispheres,  and  in  one  of  them,  also, 
over  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  extravasation  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  its  usual  seat  is  the  vertex.  The  next  most  frequent 
locality  is  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
delicate  membrane  into  which  the  clot  is  gradually  transformed, 
is  interesting.  It  often  extends  so  as  to  cover  more  space  than 
was  occupied  by  the  extravasated  blood.  Its  edges  are  then 
scarcely  distinguished,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  tenuity, 
and  their  close  resemblance  to  the  arachnoid.  Th^  attachments 
of  this  membrane,  so  far  as  it  forms  any,  are  usually  to  the 
parietal  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the 
membrane  is  attached,  while  the  rest  lies  free,  bathed  on  either 
side  by  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  which  still  remains  from 
the  extravasation.  According  to  M.  Legendre,  in  the  most  favor- 
able cases,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  membrane  which  has 
resulted  from  the  clot,  and  which  I  have  described,  becomes 
intimately  adherent  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  It 
forms  an  integral  part  of  this  membrane,  and  there  only  remain 
a  little  thickening  and  increased  opacity,  indicating  the  seat  of  the 
extravasation.     The  health  is  fully  re-established. 

But  the  result  in  other  cases  is  as  follows.  The  serum  is  not 
absorbed,  and  the  newly-formed  membrane,  uniting  at  points  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  or  its  arachnoidal  covering, 
Incloses  the  fluid  so  as  to  produce  a  circumscribed  hydrocephalus. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  cyst;  in  other  instances  the  mem- 
brane, especially  if  large,  unites  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to 
more  cysts  than  one.    The  size  of  the  cyst  varies,  the  quantity  of 
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fluid  varying  from  an  ounce,  or  a  part  of  an  ounce,  to  several 
ounces.  .Hilliet  and  Barthez  report  a  case  in  which  there  was  a 
pint  of  fluid  lying  over  each  hemisphere,  there  being  two  cysts. 
If  the  cranial  bones  are  not  united  so  that  they  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure, the  size  of  the  cranium  is  increased,  and  if  the  extravasation 
is  confined  to  one  side,  an  inequality  results,  and  the  symmetry  of 
the  head  is  destroyed.  The  fluid  which  causes  the  enlargement 
of  the  head  in  such  cases,  is  only  in  part  the  serum  of  the  extra- 
vasated  blood.     It  is,  in  great  measure,  a  subsequent  secretion. 

Various  writers  relate  cases  of  ventricular  hemorrhage.     Val- 
leix  met  it  in  an  infant  that  died  at  the  age  of  two  days.     In  the 
Edin,  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  October,  1831,  an  interesting  case 
is  related.     A  boy,  nine  years  old,  died  of  hemorrhage  in  both 
ventricles,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  spinal 
canal.     In  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  the  post- 
mortem examination  was  made  of  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age 
of  one  month.      In  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle 
were  two  clots  elongated  and  black,  one  larger  than  the  other. 
In  the  corresponding  cornu,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  smaller 
clot.     A  similar  post-mortem  appearance  was   observed  at  the 
autopsy  of  a  young  infant  in  the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hos- 
pital.     A   dark   crescentic   clot   lay   in   each    posterior   cornu. 
The  clot,  if  remaining  a  long  time,  undergoes  degeneration.     In 
one  case,  in  which  a  year  had  clasped  after  the  extravasation,  I 
found  it  to  contain  crystals  of  cholesterine  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  may  occur  at  any  time  in  infancy  and  childhood.     The 
blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  in  points,  here  and  there  over  the 
entire  organ,  or  a  part  of  the  organ ;   in  other  cases  it  is  extra- 
vasated in  one  or  perhaps  two  cavities,  as  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.     In  the  first  form  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, or  that  in  which  the  blood  escapes  from  numerous  points 
through  the  brain,  there  is  evidently  little  laceration  or  injury  of 
the  organ.     The  brain  substance  surrounding  the  hemorrhagic 
points  sometimes  preserves  the  usual  appearance.    It  is  white  and 
firm.   In  other  cases  it  presents  a  reddish  or  yellowish  appearance, 
and  is  softened  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  two.     If  the  hemor- 
rhage occur  in  a  cavity,  as  in  apoplexy  of  adults,  the  nerve-fibres 
are  evidently  torn  and  separated,  and  there  is  more  or  less  com- 
pression of  the  surrounding  brain  substance.     Unless  the  disease 
is  of  long  standing,  the  cavity  contains  a  dark  and   soft  clot 
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bathed  with  serum,  which  has  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish-red  appear- 
ance. The  brain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cavity,  is  some- 
times softened.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  have  seen 
eight  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  of  the  capillary  form ;  ten 
cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  in  cavities ;  and  in  two  of 
the  eighteen  both  forms  were  present.  In  five  of  those  in  which 
the  form  was  capillary  the  disease  was  limited  to  portions  of  the 
brain,  while  in  the  remaining  three,  the  hemorrhagic  points  were 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  brain. 

Apoplectic  cavities  are  seldom  seen  in  the  cerebellum,  and 
whether  the  hemorrhage  be  capillary  or  in  a  cavity,  there  is,  in 
most  cases,  as  previously  stated,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  to  other  forms  of  hemor- 
rhage is  believed  by  some  to  be  greater  in  the  new-born  than  at 
any  other  period  of  early  life.  Valleix  relates  four  cases  of  inter- 
cranial  hemorrhage  occurring  at  this  age,  two  of  which  were  cere- 
bral, one  ventricular,  and  in  the  other  the  extravasation  was  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Mignot  has  published  eight  cases 
occurring  in  the  new-born,  in  two  of  which  the  hemorrhage  was 
in  cavities  in  the  cerebrum ;  in  three,  in  the  lateral  ventricles ;  and 
in  three,  external  to  the  brain.  If  the  same  proportion  be 
observed  in  other  statistics,  one  in  three  of  the  cases  of  inter-cra- 
nial hemorrhage  occurring  in  the  new-born  is  ceTebral. 

Symptoms.-— The  symptoms  in  inter-cranial  hemorrhage  are 
not  uniform ;  they  vary  according  to  the  seat  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  effused  blood.  In  some  cases  the  extravasation  occurs 
without  such  symptoms  as  would  direct  attention  to  the  brain. 
When  the  hemorrhage  occurs  at  the  time  of  birth,  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  and  long-continued  labor-pains,  the  infant  is  often  born 
apparently  dead.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  hemorrhage,  partly  to 
the  great  congestion  of  the  brain  which  precedes  and  accompanies 
the  hemorrhage.  Resuscitation  is  gradual  and  difficult.  The 
infant's  features  are  livid  and  perhaps  swollen,  its  respiration  is 
gasping,  and  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  slow.  Its  cry  is  feeble, 
with  but  slight  movement  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  the  lungs 
are  but  partially  inflated;  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  limbs 
almost  motionless.  By  artificial  respiration  and  by  friction,  the 
pulse  and  breathing  may  be  rendered  more  frequent,  but  the 
latter  remains  irregular  and  gasping.  Finally,  the  limbs  grow 
cold,  the  surface  from  a  state  of  lividity  becomes  pallid,  and  death 
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occurs  in  profound  coma.    M.  Cruveilhier  made  many  observa- 
tions at  the  "  Maternitj'^"  in  reference  to  the  death  of  new-born 
infants,  and  he  believes  that  one-third  of  those  who  die  in  birth, 
at  the  fall  period,  die  of  apoplexy.     I  have  made  post-mortem 
examinations  of  two  who  died  from  this  cause,  and  in  both  the 
hemorrhage  was  meningeal.     One  of  these  was  born  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1864.    The  birth  was  delayed  by  unusual  projection 
of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so  that  finally  the  application 
of  forceps  was  necessary.     The  infant  was  apparently  still-born, 
but   by   persistent   efforts   on   the   part  of  the  physician   who 
assisted,  it  was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  several  hours,  though 
with  constant  embarrassment  of  respiration  and  with  lividity.   At 
the  autopsy  a  large  extravasation  of  blood  was  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  oyer  a  considerable  part  of  the  convexity 
of  the  brain,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  deeply  congested. 
Apoplexy  in  the  new-born  does  not  always  terminate  fatally, 
or,  when  fatal,  in  the  sudden  manner  which  I  have  described. 
Talleix  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  who  died  of  pneumonia  at 
the  age  of  three  and  a  half  months.    Its  birth  had  been  protracted 
and  diflScult,  but  was  completed  without  the  use  of  instruments. 
It  had  had  during  its  entire  life  paralysis  of  the  right  side.     At 
the  autopsy  a  clot  was  found  near  the  base  of  the  right  thalamus 
opticus,  evidently  existing  from  birth.    Around  the  clot  the  brain 
was  softened  to  the  depth  of  some  lines,  and  was  of  a  bluish-red 
color.      A  very  similar  case  is  related  by  M.  Vernois.   An  infant 
lived  forty-nine  days  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  died  of 
pneumonia.     At  the  autopsy  a  hemorrhagic  excavation  in  the 
process  of  cicatrization  was  found  behind  the  right  corpus  stria- 
tum and  the  thalamus  opticus. 

Inter-cranial  hemorrhage  occurring  from  accidents  of  birth  is 
generally  attended  by  marked  symptoms,  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed. But  when  it  occurs  subsequently  to  birth,  whether  in 
infancy  'or  childhood,  the  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  different 
cases,  and  are  generally  obscure.  I  will  briefly  state  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  observed  in  both  the  cerebral  and  menin- 
geal forms  of  this  disease.  First,  the  cerebral.  Sddillot  relates  the 
case  of  a  child  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  whose  bare  head  had 
been  exposed  several  hours  to  the  sun's  rays.  Suddenly,  after  a 
paroxysm  of  anger,  it  was  seized  with  great  pain,  corresponding 
with  the  posterior  and  inferior  fosvSi©  of  the  cranium.  It  uttered 
piercing  cries,  and  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     A  clot  was 
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found  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Richard  Quain  (Ril- 
liet  and  Barthez)  gives  the  history  of  a  boy  nine  years  old,  who 
in  playing  with  a  hoop  suddenly  stopped,  carried  his  hands  to  his 
head,  and  fell  backwards  unconscious.  Three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards, when  examined,  he  was  found  pale,  surface  cool,  respira- 
tion slow  and  at  times  stertorous,  pulse  50  to  60  per  minute ;  the 
left  arm  was  flexed ;  the  left  leg  paralyzed ;  right  leg  and  arm 
convulsed;  right  pupil  strongly  dilated,  the  left  contracted.  He 
died  seven  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  a 
large  clot  was  found  in  the  centrum  ovale  on  the  right  side. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  the  following  case  from  Campbell.  A 
boy  with  good  previous  health  was  suddenly  seized  about  7  A.  M. 
with  repeated  vomiting,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  violent 
convulsions;  he  rolled  his  eyes  and  uttered  inarticulate  cries; 
pulse  frequent  and  hard;  pupils  contracted;  trunk  and  lower 
extremities  cool.  In  the  afternoon  he  presented  symptoms  of 
compression  of  the  brain,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  frequent 
and  feeble  pulse.  Death  occurred  in  the  evening,  and  a  hemor- 
rhagic cavity  was  found  occupying  the  right  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  Guibert  relates  a  case  of  extravasation  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  in  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old.  The  principal  symptoms  were  feebleness  of  the  limbs, 
inability  to  walk,  cephalalgia,  involuntary  evacuations,  fever, 
grinding  the  teeth,  rigors  severe  and  prolonged,  lividity,  loss  of 
intellectual  faculties,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  insensibility  to  light, 
stertorous  respiration.     Death  occurred  in  about  an  hour. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  narrate  the  history  of  a  girl  two  years  old, 
who  after  an  attack  of  measles  was  taken  with  convulsions  accom- 
panied with  fever  and  prostration.  The  convulsive  movements 
affected  especially  the  eyes  and  upper  extremities ;  the  right  leg 
was  immovable;  the  left  pupil  dilated.  These  symptoms  resulted 
from  hemorrhage  in  the  corpus  striatum  and  opticus  thalamus.  The 
same  authors  relate  also  the  case  of  a  girl,  seven  years  old,  who  died 
with  a  large  apoplectic  cavity  in  the  left  thalamus  optic.  The 
symptoms  were  headache,  convulsive  movements,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, delirium,  vomiting  and  constipation,  convergent  strabismus. 
These  symptoms  nearly  disappeared,  but  in  a  few  days  the  head- 
ache returned  with  strabismus  and  a  slight  drawing  of  the  face 
towards  the  left ;  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  there  were  some  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  right  eye  with  paralysis  of  the  arm- 
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Finally,  contraction  of  the  arms  occurred  with  acceleration  of 
pulse;  irregular  breathing ;  dilated  pupils ;  paralysis;  retraction 
of  the  head ;  and  death  on  the  forty-eighth  day. 

These  cases,  and  those  from  Valleix  and  Vernois,  which  have 
been  related  in  our  remarks  on  hemorrhage  of  the  new-born,  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  that  form  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  in  which  the  extravasated  blood  forms  a 
cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

If  the  amount  of  extravasation  is  large  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  much  lacerated  and  compressed,  death  may  occur  almost 
immediately,  and,  therefore,  without  symptoms,  or  before  it  is 
possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  symptoms  are  present.  If 
the  disease  is  not  so  speedily  fatal,  the  symptoms,  as  appears  from 
the  above  cases,  are  headache,  confusion  of  thought,  or  even  insen- 
sibility, cries,  sometimes  piercing,  cold  extremities,  pallor,  slow 
and  perhaps  stertorous  respiration,  convulsive  movements  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis,  or  convulsions  affecting  one  or  more  limbs 
with  paralysis  of  others,  pupils  contracted  or  dilated,  sometimes 
one  contracted  and  the  other  dilated,  strabismus,  rolling  of  eyes, 
vomiting. 

These  symptoms  have  all  been  observed  in  different  cases,  but 
they  are  not  all  present  in  any  one  case.  Those  which  are  gene- 
rally present,  and  on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  diagnosis,  are 
headache,  convulsive  movements,  paralysis,  confusion  of  thought, 
irregularity  in  the  pupils,  and  strabismus. 

In  the  CAPILLARY  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  is  usually 
some  complication,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far 
symptoms  are  due  to  the  hemorrhage,  and  how  far  to  the  coexist- 
ing pathological  state. 

There  are  indeed  but  few  published  observations  of  capillary 
hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  uncomplicated  with 
meningeal  hemorrhage,  hemorrhage  in  a  cavity,  or  some  other  and 
distinct  disease,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
symptoms  referable  to  this  form  of  extravasation,  they  are  as 
follows.  The  child  is  drowsy ;  fretful  when  disturbed ;  it  perhaps 
moans.  There  are  sometimes  slight  convulsive  movements  and 
partial  paralysis.  If  there  is  considerable  extravasation,  the 
respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing.  Death  occurs  in  coma  occa- 
sionally preceded  by  convulsions.  Taupin  relates  the  case  of  a 
child  nine  years  old,  who  died  with  this  form  of  hemorrhage, 
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accompanied  by  softening  of  the  brain.  The  disease  began  at 
night,  with  delirium,  agitation,  and  piercing  cries.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  patient  lay  in  bed,  drowsy,  not  complaining  of  pain,  and 
not  replying  to  questions ;  pupils  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light ; 
left  eye  half  open  during  sleep,  and  its  axis  changed ;  eyebrows 
contracted;  face  pale;  mouth  open;  had  no  convulsions,  but 
transient  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  during  which  the  thumbs  were 
firmly  compressed  by  the  fingers ;  senses  unimpaired,  but  the  face 
drawn  to  the  right;  deglutition  difficult;  pulse  small,  irregular, 
and  feeble;  respiration  32,  sighing.  In  the  evening,  he  had 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  back,  and,  finally,  was  taken  with 
general  convulsions,  in  which  he  died  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
hemorrhagic  points  in  this  case  were  numerous.  A  boy  five 
years  old,  whose  case  is  described  by  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  died  of 
this  disease,  pneumonia,  and  white  softening  of  the  intestine. 
During  the  last  five  days  there  were  cerebral  symptoms,  the  chief 
of  which  were  drowsiness,  fretfulness  when  disturbed,  and  moan- 
ing without  apparent  cause.  Another  child,  whose  case  is  de- 
scribed by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  at  the  age  of  four  years,  with 
cerebral  capillary  hemorrhage,  accompanied  by  yellow  softening. 
Six  months  before  death  he  had  general  convulsions,  followed 
by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  left  side.  These  subsided,  but 
the  left  side  remained  feeble. 

In  MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE  there  are  often  convulsions,  gene- 
ral or  partial,  in  some  patients  tonic,  in  others  clonic.  When 
partial,  the  convulsive  movements  may  occur  only  in  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  eyes.  With  the  spasmodic  muscular  action  is  a 
degree  of  drowsiness  and  irritability.  Paralysis,  so  common  in 
the  apoplexy  of  the  adult,  and  not  infrequent,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  cerebral  form  of  early  life,  is  sometimes,  but  not  ordinarily, 
present  in  meningeal  hemorrhage.  Instead  of  paralysis,  there 
are  vomiting,  some  febrile  action,  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  however,  according  to  the  exact  seat 
of  the  hemorrhagic  extravasations,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
If  the  extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  hydrocephalus.  The  following  condensed  history  of 
cases  which  I  have  selected  as  typical,  will  give  us  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  history  and  course  of  the  various  forms  of  meningeal 
hemorrhage,  than  can  be  imparted  by  a  narration  of  symp- 
toms : — 
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M.  Tonnele  relates  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  taken  with  faint- 
ness  and  convulsive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  trunk 
and  inferior  extremities  became  rigid ;  deglutition  was  painful ; 
the  pupils  were  largely  dilated,  immovable,  face  pale;  pulse 
feeble  and  intermittent.  Death  occu4"red  the  same  day.  The  dura 
mater  was  distended.  A  layer  of  coagulated  blood  of  great 
thickness,  extended  over  the  convexity  of  eac4i  hemisphere.  The 
veins  ramifying  in  the  superior  part,  of  each  hemisphere  were 
distended  with  coagulated  blood.  The  hemorrhage  was  in^the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  Drs.  Lombard  and  Panchard,  of  Geneva, 
relate  a  somewhat  similar  case.  A  child,  thirteen  months  old, 
was  convalescing  from  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  and  in- 
testinal mucous  surfaces,  when  it  was  seized  with  general  con- 
vulsions ;  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  open,  and  the  eyes  directed 
upwards ;  pupils  contracted  ;  pulse  frequent  and  irregular.  The 
convulsions  abated  somewhat,  but  soon  reappeared  with  violence. 
The  patient  became  insensible,  and  died  nineteen  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  cerebral  symptoms.  The  extravasated  blood 
covered  the  upper  surface  of  both  hemispheres.  From  the  above 
cases,  we  see  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage, when  the  extravasation  is  so  large  that  death  speedily 
results.  In  protracted  cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  there  is 
either  a  gradual  disappearance  of  symptoms  and  return  to  health, 
or,  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  occurring,  the  symptoms  of  that 
disease  arise. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the 
diagnosis  of  intercranial  hemorrhage  is  attended  with  unusual  diffi- 
culty, since  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  occur  also  in  other  and  dis- 
tinct pathological  states.     The  history  of  the  case,  and  especially 
the  character  of  the  cause,  if  ascertained,  will  aid  in  diagnosis. 
If  there  has  been  an  obvious  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
or  some  known  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  that 
organ,  the  persistence  of  cerebral  symptoms  would  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  either  serous  or  sanguineous  eflEusion  had  super- 
vened on  a  state  of  congestion.     The  points  of  differential  dia- 
gnosis between  apoplexy  and  meningitis  are  the  sudden  and  full 
development  of  symptoms  in  one  case,  the  gradual  commence- 
ment and  gradual  increase  of  symptoms  in  the  other;  difference 
of  symptoms  in  some  respects;  for  example,  as  regards  febrile 
reaction,  constipation,  etc. 
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There  is  one  symptom  in  cerebral  hemorrhage  which  is  of  great 
diagnostic  value,  namely,  paralysis.  Its  progress  affords  strong 
evidence  that  there  is  extravasation  &f  blood,  and  probably  in  a 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  .  If  the  extravasation  end 
in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symptoms  and  appearances  of 
hydrocephalus,  which,  after  a  time,  arise,  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  inter- 
cranial  hemorrhage  occur  and  terminate  favorably  without*  the 
nature  of  the  disease  being  suspected.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of 
extravasated  blood  is  small  or  moderate.  In  several  published 
cases  in  which  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  was  shown  by  post- 
mortem examinations,  the  patients  were  convalescing  from  the 
hemorrhage  when  they  succumbed  to  intercurrent  diseases.  If, 
however,  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  is  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  those  symptoms  which  have  been  described,  the  prognosis 
is  unfavorable.  Recurring  convulsions  and  persistent  stupor, 
from  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  arouse  the  patient,  are  unfavorable 
symptoms.  If  the  convulsions  cease,  and  consciousness  returns, 
even  if  there  is  paralysis,  the  result  may  be  favorable. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  in  inter-cranial  hemor 
rhage  depends  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  extravasation  and  the  degree  of  it,  as  shown  by 
the  nature  and  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  patient  is  robust,  and  is  visited  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  cold  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head, 
mustard  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  perhaps  chest,  and  deriva- 
tion should  be  produced  by  mustard  pediluvia.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  active  congestion  it  is  advisable  to  apply  leeches  to 
the  temples,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  stimulating 
enema.  In  active  congestion,  also,  prompt  purgation  by  salines 
or  other  cathartics  is  sometimes  of  great  importance.  The  object 
of  such  treatment  is  to  relieve  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and 
meningeal  vessels,  and  thereby  prevent  further  extravasation  of 
blood.  If  the  congestion  be  active,  the  pulse  continue  full  and 
frequent,  and  the  face  be  flushed,  it  is  proper  in  many  cases  to 
control  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a  sedative.  For  this  purpose  the 
tincture  of  veratrum  viride  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drop 
to  a  child  five  years  old,  repeated  in  three  hours  if  necessary,  or 
aconite  may  be  employed.     If  the  stupor  or  convulsions  continue 
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after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  patient  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  above  remedies,  more  active  counter-irritation  is 
required.  Cantharidal  collodion  should  be  applied  behind  each 
ear.  If  the  hemorrhage  occur  from  passive  congestion,  or  in  a 
cachectic  state  of  system,  active  depressing  remedies  should  not 
be  employed.  External  derivatives  are  of  service  as  well  as  cool 
applications  to  the  head,  and  we  should  attempt,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  congestion  and  hemorrhage.  If  it 
depend  on  a  cachectic  state,  tonic  or  other  remedies  calculated  to 
relieve  this  state  are  indicated.  The  hemorrhage  from  such  a 
cause  is  apt  to  be  in  points  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  in 
moderate  quantity  over  the  surface  of  this  organ,  and  by  a  timely 
use  of  constitutional  remedies,  possibly  we  may  prevent  farther 
extravasation  of  blood  and  increase  the  chance  of  the  patient's 
recovery. 

If  a  cyst  result  from  the  hemorrhagic  eflfusion,  the  treatment 
which  is  proper  is  that  described  in  the  chapter  on  Acquired 
Hydrocephalus. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

CONGENITAL   HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  in  an  excess  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid,  lying  either  external  to  the  brain,  or  more  fre- 
quently in  its  interior.  It  is  due  to  some  vice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  to  a  pathological  state 
occurring  in  them  during  intra-uterine  life.  This  disease  is  ordi- 
narily apparent  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  at  birth,  but 
not  always.  Occasionally  nothing  unusual  is  observed  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  or  aspect  of  the  infant  till  after  the  lapse  of 
some  weeks,  when  the  characteristic  physiognomy  begins  to  ap- 
pear. In  these  cases  the  disease  is  still  congenital,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  abnormal  state  to  which  the 
excessive  production  of  fluid  is  due  existed  from  birth.  In  cases 
of  arrested  or  partial  development  of  the  brain,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hemispheres  is  absent,  there 
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is  often  an  unuaually  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  serves  merely 
as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of  brain.  I  do  not  regard  such 
cases  as  examples  of  hydrocephalic  disease,  since  the  effect  of  the 
fluid  is  not  injurious,  but  rather  useful.  I  restrict  the  term 
congenital  hydrocephalus  to  those  cases  in  which  the  brain  is 
complete,  or  if  incomplete,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency, 

AxATOMiCAL  CuAKACTERS. — According  to  M.  Breschet  the 
fluid  in  congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be,  1st,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  cranium ;  2d,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  parie- 
tal arachnoid;  3d,  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid;  4th,  in  the 
ventricles;  5th,  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  brain. 

In  a  large  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  the  seat  of  the 
effusion  is  the  ventricles.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the 
pressure  from  within  gradually  unfolds  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  at  the  same  time  producing  expansion  of  the  cranial  arch. 
When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  considerable,  and  it  becomes  so  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  hemispheres  are  spread 
out  in  a  thin  lamina  on  either  side,  gradually  decreasing  in  thick- 
ness from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  vertex,  where  the  brain 
substance  is  sometimes  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Complete  absence  of  brain  in  this  situation,  namely,  at  the  vertex, 


even  in  extreme  cases  of  expansion  and  flattening  of  the  hemis- 
pheres from  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  is  rare,  though  the  brain 
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substance  at  this  point  is  sometimes  almost  as  thin  as  either  of 
the  membranes,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  translucent.  The 
membranes  which  surround  the  brain  do  not  usually  undergo  any 
alteration,  except  such  as  arises  from  the  distension.  The  falx 
cerebri  sometimes  disappears,  and  sometimes  the  meninges  present 
a  whiter  hue  from  maceration  than  in  health.  The  distension  also 
causes  such  an  expansion  of  the  pia  mater  that  it  becomes  very 
thin,  and  in  places  scarcely  visible,  but  its  presence  in  every 
point  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  changes  which  the  cranial  bones  undergo,  both  in  their 
chemical  character  and  in  their  shape  in  hydrocephalic  patients, 
if  the  amount  of  fluid  is  considerable,  are  interesting  and  remark- 
able. The  base  of  the  cranium  undergoes  little  change,  but  those 
portions  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones,  which  con- 
stitute the  arch,  are  expanded  in  all  directions,  while  they  become 
much  thinner.  There  is  deficiency  of  lime  in  their  constitu- 
tion, so  that  their  organic  elements  are  greatly  in  excess.  This 
renders  them  flexible  and  semi-transparent.  Notwithstanding  the 
expansion  of  the  bones  there  are  usually  interspaces  between 
them,  of  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

The  scalp  being  stretched  by  the  pressure  within  becomes  tense 
and  thin,  and  is  scantily  covered  with  hair.  The  veins,  which 
ramify  in  it,  are  unusually  prominent  and  large,  and  the  head  is 
elastic  on  pressure  from  the  amount  of  liquid  beneath.  In  the 
common  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  namely,  that  in  which 
the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of  the  brain ;  the  shape  of  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone  is  changed,  so  that  the  eyeballs  have 
a  downward  direction.  This  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes  occurs 
at  an  early  period  and  it  continues  through  the  entire  disease, 
becoming  more  and  more  marked  as  the  quantity  of  liquid 
increases.  If  the  amount  be  large,  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  is 
buried  under  the  under  eyelid,  while  the  conjunctiva  is  visible 
between  the  cornea  and  the  upper  eyelid.  The  persistent  down- 
ward direction  of  the  eyes  is  characteristic  of  this  disease,  and  in 
connection  with  enlargement  of  the  head  is  an  important  diag- 
nostic sign. 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  cavity  after  the  fluid  is  evacu- 
ated we  will  find  at  its  base  the  parts  which  lie  in  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  but  changed  in  appeajrance  in  consequence  of 
pressure.    The  cornua  are  enlarged,  and  the  thalami  optici  and 
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corpora  striata  are  flattened.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  small,  there  is  probably  no  absorp- 
tion or  destruction  of  parts  in  the  interior  of  the  brain.  The 
various  portions  of  this  organ  retain  nearly  their  normal  relation 
to  each  other.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  which  unites  the  lateral  ventricles,  becomes  enlarged,  the 
septum  lucidum  which  separates  them  disappears,  and  the  two 
ventricles  form  a  common  cavity.  In  most  fatal  cases  we  find 
this  single  large  cflivity.  The  surface  which  surrounds  the  cavity 
occasionally  presents  a  whitish  or  semi-opaque  appearance,  which 
has  led  to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  some,  that  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  birth  there  was  subacute  inflammation  of  this  surface, 
and  hence  the  effusion. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  ordinarily  less  developed  than  in 
healthy  children  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  head  and  face  becomes  a  marked  peculiarity.  The 
shape  of  the  forehead  and  face  is  nearly  triangular. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  anatomical  characters 
of  congenital  hydrocephalus  refer  in  the  main  to  cases  which 
have  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  their  characteristic 
features  are  well  marked.  In  very  young  infants,  in  whom  the 
disease  is  still  recent,  similar  anatomical  characters  are  present, 
but  in  less  degree. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  associated  with  other  vices 
of  conformation,  especially  with  spina  bifida.  The  two  when 
coexisting  are  only  parts  of  the  same  disease ;  the  large  quantity 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  preventing  the  spinal  canal  from  closing 
during  foetal  development. 

The  fluid  in  congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  largely  of  water, 
in  the  proportion  even  of  99  parts  in  100.  In  addition  to  this 
element,  there  are  traces  of  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  osmazome. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  only  one  post-mortem 
examination  in  a  case  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  in  which  the 
liquid  was  exterior  to  the  brain.  This  case  was  under  observation 
in  the  children's  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  1866.  Full  notes 
and  measurements  of  the  head  were  taken,  which  unfortuately 
were  mislaid  or  lost.  The  infant  had  congenital  syphilis,  and  had  a 
pallid,  strumous  appearance.     The  shape  and  relative  size  of  the 
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head  are  seen  in.  the  accompanying  figure,  from  a  pliotograph. 
■\Vliile  the  whole  head  was  enlargeJ,  there  was  a  relative  excess 
of  developtneiit  in  the  part  between  and  above  the  ears.  The  axis 
of  the  eyes  waa  not  at  all  changed,  and  the  vision  was  good.  The 
appearance  corresponded  so  closely  with  West's  description  of 
hypertrophy  of  the   brain,  that   this   was   sui>posed   to   be   the 


anatomical  state.  A nti -syphilitic  treatment  was  employed,  and 
the  syphilitic  eruptions  had  nearly  disappeared,  when  diarrhiea 
supervened,  followed  by  death.  At  tlie  autopsy,  a  quantity  of 
transparent  or  light  straw-colored  liquid,  estimated  at  six  or  seven 
ounces,  was  found  exterior  to  the  brain,  in  the  great  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  lying  mostly  over  the  superior  surface  of  the  organ. 
There  was  no  excess  of  liquid  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  biain, 
though  of  good  size,  was  not  abuormally  large,  nor  did  it  possess 
the  firmness  which  is  present  in  true  hypertrophy. 

All  cases  of  eongeaital  hydroceplialus  may  be  embraced  in 
two  groups,  namely,  that  in  which  the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of 
the  brain,  and  that  in  which  it  lies  exterior  to  the  organ.  Liquid 
prim^ily  in  the  arachnoidean  cavity  permeates  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  lies  in  part  underneath  it,  or  this  delicate 
membrane  may  be  ruptured.  Four  of  the  groups,  therefore, 
described  by  Bresehet,  may  properly  be  reduced  to  one,  namely, 
those  groups  in  which  the  liquid  lies  under,  between,  or  external 
to  the  meninges.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  which  led 
to  Breschet's  classification,  were  examples  of  acquired  eircum- 
fcribed  hydrocephalus,  the  result  of  extravasatiou  of  blood.  In 
this  form  of  hydrocephalus,  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  an  adventitious 
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membrane  forms  external  to  the  liquid,  becoming  in  time  thin  and 
delicate,  and  often  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  normal 
membrane  (especially  the  arachnoid),  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken. 

Symptoms. — If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrocephalic 
fluid  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the  head  is  abnormally 
large,  parturition  is  seriously  interfered  with.  The  scalp  and 
meninges  may  become  ruptured  by  the  severity  of  the  pains  so 
that  the  fluid  escapes.  If  this  does  not  occur,  the  labor  is  often 
necessarily  instrumental.  Whether  the  liquid  is  present  before 
birth  or  accumulate  subsequently  to  it,  the  tendency  is  to  an 
increase  of  the  quantity,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
head. 

The  digestive  function  in  this  disease  is  at  first  well  performed. 
The  infant  nurses  readily,  and  has  its  evacuations  with  the  regu- 
larity of  other  children.  Not  many  weeks,  however,  elapse  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  before  defective  nutrition  is  apparent. 

While  the  volume  of  the  head  increases  other  parts  are  im- 
perfectly nourished  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  Emaciation 
is  common  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs,  associated  with  pro- 
gressive feebleness.  In  the  last  stages  of  this  disease  there  is 
more  or  less  vomiting,  with  constipation.  If  there  was  previously 
the  ability  to  support  the  head,  it  is  now  lost,  and  the  erect  position 
is  no  longer  possible.  In  marked  cases  when  there  is  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  system  there  is, 
frequently,  not  even  the  ability  to  rotate  the  head  on  the  pillow. 
As  long  as  the  cranial  bones  yield  readily  to  tKe  pressure  from 
within  and  there  is  no  compression  of  the  brain,  the  function  of 
this  organ  is  not  seriously  impaired.  The  child  recognizes  its 
mother  or  nurse,  and  it  can  be  amused  like  other  children,  though 
easily  fatigued.  The  state  of  the  senses  is  diflerent  in  dift'erent 
cases,  and  sometimes  at  diflerent  stages  of  the  same  case.  The 
sight  and  hearing  in  some  are  perfect,  in  others  impaired,  while 
in  others  still  they  are  good  at  first  but  gradually  become  obscured 
and  lost.  It  is  said  that  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  perverted  so 
that  agreeable  odors  are  unpleasant,  and  vice  versd.  Many  reach- 
ing the  age  at  which  children  begin  to  walk  cannot  walk,  or  if 
they  do,  it  is  with  a  tottering  unsteady  gait. 

When  the  liquid  increases  to  that  extent,  and  it  usually  does 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  brain  begins  to  be  compressed,  dangerous 
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cerebral  symptoms  arise.  The  child  becomes  drowsy,  and  takes 
less  notice  of  objects.  There  is  twitching  of  the  limbs  and  finally 
convulsions.  The  pupils  act  feebly  or  irregularly  by  light,  or 
one  is  more  dilated  than  the  other.  Strabismus  also  occurs.  As 
a  fatal  termination  approaches,  convulsions  occur,  partial  or  gene- 
ral. These  are  soon  succeeded  by  the  last  stage,  that  of  coma,  in 
which  the  patient  expires. 

The  following  case,  which  I  copy  from  my  note-book,  is  an 
example  of  the  common  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  It 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  course  of  this  disease,  and  show 
the  difficulty  which  we  meet  with  in  its  treatment.  Female,  born 
Nov.  9th,  1859,  with  the  aid  of  forceps.  At  birth  the  fontanelles 
were  unusually  large,  the  cranial  bones  separated,  and  the  aspect 
in  a  marked  degree  hydrocephalic.  She  nursed  at  first,  but  the 
mother's  milk  failing  she  was  afterwards  bottle  fed.  At  the  age 
of  four  months  her  head,  which  had  increased  faster  than  her 
general  growth,  measured  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other, 
over  the  vertex,  seventeen  inches;  the  occipito-frontal  circum- 
ference twenty-three  inches.  At  this  time  she  manifested  con- 
siderable intelligence,  being  able  to  distinguish  her  mother  from 
other  persons,  though  the  head  was  so  large  that  it  was  necessary 
to  support  it  constantly  on  a  pillow.  From  the  age  of  four  to  six 
months  the  operation  of  tapping  was  performed  six  times  with  a 
small  hydrocele  trocar,  by  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  at  a  point  near 
the  coronal  suture  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  sagittal.  At  each  operation  an  amount  of  fluid  varying  from 
twelve  ounces  to  one  pint  was  removed,  and  the  head  then  covered 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cap.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  within  the  twelve  hours  succeeding  each 
operation,  to  loosen  the  dressing,  on  account  of  either  the  occur- 
rence of  convulsions  or  symptoms  premonitory  of  them.  The 
head,  within  a  week  of  each  operation,  uniformly  regained  its 
former  size,  and  as  there  was  no  permanent  benefit  this  treatment 
was  discontinued.  She  finally  died  of  entero-colitis  at  the  age  of 
ten  months  and  five  days. 

At  the  autopsy  the  distance  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the 
other  was  twenty  j^nd  a  quarter  inches ;  the  occipito-frontal  cir- 
cumference twenty-six  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  anterior  fonta- 
nelle  measured  antero-posteriorly  four  and  three-fourth  inches; 
transversely,  seven  and  three-fourth  inches.    The  parietal  bones 
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were  separated  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  they  measured  in  length  nine  and  one-half  inches. 

On  opening  the  cranial  cavity  seven  pints,  by  measurement,  of 
transparent  fluid  escaped,  exposing  a  vast  open  space,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  were  the  parts  which  constitute  the  floor  of  the 
ventricles,  somewhat  changed  in  shape,  and  from  them,  on  either 
side,  the  hemisphere  was  spread  in  a  lamina,  so  as  to  cover  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  laminae  near  the  base 
of  the  brain  measured  in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch, 
and  they  gradually  became  thinner  on  approaching  the  vertex, 
at  which  point  the  brain  substance  was  exceedingly  thin,  if  not 
absent. 

The  brain  had  its  normal  vascularity  and  consistence,  and  the 
cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  cranial 
nerves  presented  their  usual  appearance.  On  folding  the  brain 
together,  it  had  the  size,  shape,  and  aspect  of  this  organ  in  its 
ordinary  development.  Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  the 
membranes  except  their  great  expansion.  The  above  case  corres- 
ponds in  its  general  features  with  most  cases  met  in  practice. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus, 
that  in  which  the  liquid  occupies  the  interior  of  the  brain,  can,  in 
most  cases  be  readily  diagnosticated.  If  there  is  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  liquid,  it  may  be  confounded  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain.  In  hydrocephalus,  there  is  commonly  more  rapid  growth, 
and  greater  expansion  of  the  head,  moreover,  the  enlargement 
occurs  equally  on  all  sides,  while  in  hypertrophy,  though  all  parts 
of  the  cranial  vault  are  expanded,  the  enlargement  is,  according  to 
West,  more  at  the  vertex  than  elsewhere.  The  sign,  however,  of 
greatest  diagnostic  value  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eyes. 
In  hypertrophy  the  axis  is  unchanged,  while  in  this  form  of  hydro- 
cephalus, although  the  amount  of  liquid  may  be  small,  the  change 
of  axis  occurs  which  is  described  above.  In  rachitis  the  volume 
of  the  head  is  often  considerably  enlarged,  due  sometimes,  in 
part,  at  least,  to  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  exterior 
of  the  cranial  bones.  The  difierential  diagnosis  is  based  on  the 
shape  of  the  head,  round  in  one,  square  or  with  prominences  in 
the  other,  on  palpation,  direction  of  the  eyes,  etc.  The  smaller  the 
amount  of  liquid  the  greater  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis, 
but  if  the  amount  is  inconsiderable  and  not  increasing,  little  treat- 
meut  is  required,  except  hygienic  and  tonic,  which  is  also  proper 
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in  both  hypertrophy  and  rachitis.  If  the  liquid  is  exterior  to  the 
brain,  as  in  the  case  represented  on  page  115,  diagnosis  may  be 
difficult,  but  such  cases  seldom  occur. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  The  amount  of  liquid  iu 
congenital  hydrocephalus,  as  already  stated,  commonly  increases. 
The  most  favorable  result  is  no  increase,  or  but  slight,  in  the 
quantity,  while  the  natural  growth  of  the  infant  continues,  and 
thus  the  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the 
system  gradually  disappears.  This  result  is  exceptional.  Ordi- 
narily, while  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  and  limbs  is  more  and  more  deficient.  The  patient,  if  not 
cut  oflF  by  some  inter-current  disease,  finally  succumbs  with  cere- 
bral symptoms  produced  by  pressure  of  the  fluid.  The  majority 
of  those  affected  with  congenital  hydrocephalus  die  in  infancy, 
but  s»me  enter  childhood,  and,  occasionally,  one  reaches  even 
adult  life.  Cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported.  In  such,  if 
genuine,  evidently,  the  disease  was  mild,  and  the  amount  of  liquid 
small  or  moderate. 

Treatment. — It  is  a  proper  question,  in  many  cases,  whether 
anything  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  hydrocephalic  infant 
besides  attending  to  its  general  health.  The  anxiety  of  parents, 
however  hopeless  the  nature  of  the  case  if  left  to  itself,  reported 
recoveries,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  medicines,  which  in  many 
instances  diminish  the  amount  of  liquid  iu  the  internal  cavities, 
incline  us  to  the  use  of  therapeutic  measures. 

We  may  attempt  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  use  of 
diuretics.  Digitalis,  squills,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potash  have 
been  used.  Probably  the  most  efficient  diuretic  in  these  cases  is 
iodide  of  potassium.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
grains  every  two  hours  to  an  infant  of  six  months.  Constipation, 
if  present,  should  be  relieved  by  an  occasional  purgative.  If  it  is 
tolerated  we  may  partially  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  head  by 
a  close-fitting  cap.  For  this  purpose  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width,  should  be  applied  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  head.  The  proper  way  of  applying  th«se  is  as 
follows:  first,  one  strip  from  each  mastoid  process  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  orbit  on  the  opposite  side ;  secondly,  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  along  the  longitudinal  sinus,  to  the  root  of  the  nose; 
thirdly,  over  the  whole  head,  so  that  the  different  strips  will  cross 
each  other  at  the  vertex;  and  lastly,  a  strip  long  enough  to  pass 
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three  times  around  the  head  should  b^  applied,  passing  above  the 
eyebrows,  the  ears,  and  below  the  occipital  protuberance.  Too 
tight  an  application  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  con- 
vulsions or  other  cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  cap  can  be  tolerated, 
and  the  general  health  is  good,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable; 
but  usually  from  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  it  is  neces- 
sary in  a  few  days  to  remove  or  loosen  the  plasters  in  order  to  pre- 
vent convulsions.  If  this  treatment  is  not  successful,  we  may 
finally  resort  to  tapping.  The  mode  of  performing  this  operation 
has  already  been  indicated  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed.  No 
appreciable  good  result  has  followed  the  use  of  irritating  or  sorbe- 
facient  applications  in  this  disease.  Nutritious  diet  and  attention 
to  the  general  health  are  requisite. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

ACQUIRED    HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  also  occur  in  those 
who,  at  birth,  are  well-formed  and  free  from  disease.  Patholo- 
gists call  this  acquired  hydrocephalus.  It  is,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
the  result  of  disease  which  is  located,  sometimes  within  the 
cranium,  but  often  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Causes. — The  diseases  within  the  cranium  which  most  fre- 
quently produce  serous  effusion  are  the  meningeal  inflammations, 
both  simple  and  tubercular,  tumors  or  other  causes  which  obstruct 
the  venous  circulation,  and  hemorrhagic  eftiisions  ending  in  the 
formation  of  cysts.  Prolonged  passive  congestion  often  ends  in 
transudation  of  serum  through  the  coats  of  the  capillaries.  There- 
fore, all  those  causes  of  congestion,  except  such  as  have  a  transient 
or  momentary  effect,  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of  serous  effusion. 

Among  the  diseases  external  to  the  cranium  which  produce 
serous  effusion,  within  or  upon  the  brain,  may  be  mentioned  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess,  tubercularization  or  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  glands,  scarlet  fever,  and  certain  affections  of  an  exhaust- 
ing nature,  especially  protracted  diarrhoeal  maladies.  In  four  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  the  cause  was  enlarged  tubercu- 
lar bronchial  glands,  which  by  pressure  on  the  venae  innominata,  so 
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retarded  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain  as  to  cause  congestion 
and  eflfusion.  The  causative  relation  of  these  glands  to  cerebral 
congestion  is  more  fully  described  in  our  remarks  in  reference  to 
this  disease. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain  is  the  common  result  of  protracted  diar- 
rhceal  aflfections  in  infancy,  whether  entero-colitis  or  non-inflamma- 
tory diarrhoea.  It  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  due  in  part  to  feebleness  of 
circulation  in  consequence  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient, 
and  in  part  to  the  wasting  of  the  brain,  which  always  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  passive  congestion,  unless  in  young  infants  in 
whom  the  cranial  bones  become  depressed  and  override  each  other. 
Dropsy  of  the  brain  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  and  that  pecu- 
liar circumscribed  dropsy  which  results  from  hemorrhagic  efl:u- 
sions  are  described  elsewhere. 

A  few  cases  have  been  related  by  different  observers,  Aber- 
crombie  among  others,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be 
essential.    Nothing  abnormal  was  observed,  with  the  exception  of 
serous  effusion.     But  the  reports  of  such  cases  are,  for  the  most 
part,  meagre;   and  as  Barrier  has  well  said,  we  are  not  to  accept 
such  cases  as  examples  of  essential  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless 
the  post-mortem  inspection  is  so  complete  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  there  was  no  antecedent  disease  to  which  the  dropsy  was  due. 
Anatomical  Characters. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  usually 
occurs  after  the  cranial  bones  are  firmly  united,  and,  therefore,  the 
shape  of  the  head  is  not  materially  altered.    If  it  occur  at  an  early 
age,  before  there  is  firm  union,  there  may  be  expansion  of  the  cra- 
nial arch,  as  we  sometimes  observe  in  the  circumscribed  hydroce- 
phalus resulting  from  hemorrhage.  The  effusion  in  acquired  hydro- 
cephalus occurs  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
space,  or  in  the  lateral  ventricles.    In  the  dropsy  of  protracted 
diarrhceal  maladies,  I  have  rarely  failed  to  find  the  liquid  over 
the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain  as  well  as  at  its  base. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  this  disease  is  not  large.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  does  not  exceed  four  ounces,  and  is  often 
much  less.  It  is  transparent,  or  it  has  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  sometimes  present  their  normal 
appearance,  but  in  other  cases  are  injected.  The  brain  itself,  in 
some  cases,  presents  an  injected  appearance  from  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  veins  and  sinuses;  but,  in  other  cases,  when  there  has 
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been  more  or  less  compression  of  the  brain,  there  is  no  more 
than  the  ordinary,  or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  vascularity,  and 
the  convolutions  are  somewhat  flattened. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  pathological  state,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  dropsy,  precede  and  accompany  those  which  are 
referable  to  the  dropsy  itself.  The  dropsy  declares  itself  by 
symptoms,  which  are  alarming  from  the  first. 

In  children  old  enough  to  speak,  or  manifest  intelligence,  there 
may  be  at  first  complaint  of  headache.  The  child  is  irritable,  its 
mind  confused  or  wandering  at  times,  or  there  is  actual  delirium. 
After  a  time  drowsiness  occurs.  The  head  seems  too  heavy  for 
the  body  and  is  buried  in  the  pillow.  In  fatal  cases  the  features 
become  pallid,  the  pupils  sluggish,  and  perception  and  conscious- 
ness are  gradually  lost.  The  child  lies  in  profound  sleep  which 
increases.  There  are  now  often  convulsive  movements,  partial 
or  general,  and  these  soon  end  in  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

Prognosis. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  commonly  ends  unfavor- 
ably. The  prognosis  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  liquid, 
but  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be  venous  obstruc- 
tion within  the  cranium  or  thorax,  as  we  have  no  means  of  remov- 
ing it,  death  is  inevitable.  If  it  be  an  exhausting  disease,  as 
entero-colitis  or  scarlet  fever,  although  the  case  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless,  the  prospect  is  still  unfavorable.  It  is  only  favorable 
when  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  is  small,  the  system  not  much 
reduced,  and  the  primary  disease  mild.  When  acquired  hydro- 
cephalus arises  from  meningeal  apoplexy,  the  case  is  apt  to  be 
chronic.  The  symptoms  and  termination  of  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease are  very  similar  to  those  in  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  must 
vary  somewhat  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  on  which  it  depends.  I  shall  indicate  the  treatment,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  description  of  these  diseases.  Occasionally 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  there  is  little  to  en. 
courage  us  in  the  employment  of  any  remedial  measures.  In 
vigorous  children,  if  acquired  hydrocephalus  occur  in  connection 
with  symptoms  which  indicate  too  active  a  circulation,  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temples  at  an  early  period  may  be 
useful,  but  cases  requiring  such  depletory  measures  are  rare. 
These  cases  require  cold  applications  to  the  head ;   the  bowels 
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sliould  be  opened,  and  derivatives  should  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  back  of  the  neck. 

If  the  congestion  be  of  a  passive  character,  as  where  the  circula- 
tion is  obstructed  by  tumors,  or  otherwise,  benefit  may  still  be 
derived  from  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  derivatives  to 
other  parts.  In  most  cases  of  suspected  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
unless  the  patient  is  in  such  a  hopeless  state  that  all  treatment  is 
obviously  futile,  vesication  should  be  produced  behind  the  ears. 
I  prefer  cantharidal  collodion  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to 
this  treatment,  diuretics  should  be  employed,  unless  there  is  too 
great  prostration,  or  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  no 
benefit  can  result  in  consequence  of  the  tardy  action  of  these 
agents.  The  best  diuretics  are  the  acetate  of  potash  and  iodide 
of  potassium. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MENINGITIS,   SIMPLE    AND    TUBERCULAR. 

The  most  interesting  and   important  disease  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  in  early  life,  is  that  now  known  as  menijigitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  meninges.     It  is  not  infrequent.     The  mort- 
uary statistics  of  this  city  show  that  it  is  the  cause  of  death  in 
from  one  in  twenty-five  to  one  in  fifty  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths,  the  proportion  varying  somewhat  in  different  years.    The 
tubercular  form  is  more  common  in  the  city  than  in  the  country, 
and  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice. 

In  1768,  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  particularly  called 
to  this  disease,  by  Dr.  Whytt,  of  Edinburgh.  This  observer,  and 
the  pathologists  succeeding  him,  forming  their  opinion  of  menin- 
gitis from  its  most  prominent  anatomical  character,  namely,  serous 
effusion^elieved  it  a  dropsy.  They  accordingly  designated  it 
acute  hydrocephalus.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  profession 
have  come  to  regard  the  disease  as  inflammatory,  and  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and  which  is  believed  to  express 
its  true  pathological  character. 
Sometimes    meningitis,  like   other  inflammations,  occurs    in 
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children  previously  healthy  and  robust.  It  is,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, produced  by  causes  which  we  often  cannot  fully 
appreciate.  In  other  instances,  it  occurs  in  those  aflFected  by 
tubercular  disease,  and  in  many,  if  not  in  all  of  these  cases,  there 
is  tubercular  deposit  in  or  under  the  meninges,  which  excites  the 
inflammation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lungs  it  causes  pneu- 
monitis or  pleuritis;  therefore  two  forms  of  meningitis  are  re- 
cognized, namely,  simple  and  tubercular. 

I  have  preserved  records  of  forty-three  fatal  cases  of  meningitis, 
most  of  which  occurred  in  private  practice.  One  was  treated  in 
the  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum,  of  this  city,  thi^ee  in  the  Nursery 
and  Childs'  Hospital,  and  four  in  the  children's  service  of  Charity 
Hospital.  Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  in  eleven  cases. 
Twenty-three  of  the  whole  number  were  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  and  of  these  fifteen  were  strong  and  fleshy  when  the  menin- 
gitis commenced ;  three  of  the  twenty-three  were  in  a  cachectic 
•  state,  but  ^apparently  without  tubercular  disease ;  three  had 
tubercular  disease,  as  shown  by  the  post-mortem  examination, 
while  the  condition  of  the  remaining  two  was  not  recorded.  Of 
those  over  the  age  of  one  year,  thirteen  were  pallid,  and  in  poor 
health  previously  to  the  meningitis,  presenting  either  symptoms 
of  struma  or  tuberculosis;  five  had  good  previous  health,  while 
the  state  of  the  other  two  was  not  recorded. 

I  regard  these  statistics  as  more  valuable  on  account  of  their 
being  furnished  mainly  by  private  instead  of  hospital  practice, 
since  hospital  practice  gives  a  larger  proportion  of  tubercular  cases. 
In  no  one  of  the  forty-three  was  there  any  accompanying  disease, 
which  would  materially  modify  the  symptoms  or  result,  unless  we 
except  spinal  meningitis  in  one  case  and  pneumonitis  in  another. 
In  these  patients,  therefore,  simple  meningitis  was  more  frequent 
than  the  tubercular  form  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and,  I  may 
say,  eighteen  months.  Above  this  age,  a  large  proportion  were 
scrofulous  or  in  a  state  of  cachexia,  some  of  them  with  previous 
tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  and  the 
tubercular  form  of  meningitis  was  therefore  more  frequent.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  usual  form. 

As  pathologists  become  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  microscopic  elements  in  meningeal  inflammation,  as  will  bo 
seen  hereafter,  many  of  those  cases  which  would  once  have  been 
considered  tubercular  are  ascertained  to  be  simple.    In  a  large 
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majority  of  those  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months  whom  I  have 
treated  in  private  practice,  not  only  their  general  health  and  pre- 
vious condition  negatived  the  idea  that  the  meningitis  was  tuber- 
cular, but  there  was  certainly  no  tubercular  predisposition  in  them, 
as  they  belonged  to  robust  and  healthy  families. 

The  belief  has  prevailed   in  the  profession,  that   tubercular 
meningitis  does  not  occur  in  young  infants.     This  idea  is  falla 
cious,  although,  as  has  been  stated,  meningitis  under  the  age  of 
one  year  is,  in  most  cases,  independent  of  tubercular  deposition 
or  diathesis.    Bouchut,  speaking  in  reference  to  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, says  :     "  Up  to  this  period  it  was  not  believed  that  this 
disease  existed  in  young  children,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  works  of  Denis  and  Billard.     Still  its  existence  at  this  age 
is,  nevertheless,  incontestable.     MM.  de  Blache,  Guersant,  Eilliet 
and  Barthez,  and  Barrier  have  observed  several  examples  of  it, 
and  I  have  collected  six  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Trousseau.     The  youngest  child  was  only  three  months  old,  and 
the  eldest  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  second  year.    No  statistics 
can  be  based  on  so  small  a  number  of  facts;  the  only  value 
they  have  consists  in   their   overruling  an   opinion   falsely  ac- 
credited in  medical  science."     I  have  witnessed  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  only  one  case  of  tubercular  meningitis  occurring 
under  the  age  of  four  months;  nor  was,  in  this  case,  the  presence 
of  tubercles  in  the  pia  mater  positively  demonstrated,  although 
the  lungs  were  studded  with  them,  as  were  also  the  spleen  and  liver, 
and  they  were  found  underneath  the  costal  pleura  and  the  serous 
coat  of  the  intestines.     Granulations  were  observed  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  but  they  were  not  properly  examined  for  the  tubercle 
corpuscle.     I  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  meningitis  tuber- 
cular, for  reasons  to  be  stated  hereafter,  especially  as  the  tuber- 
cular disease  was  so  general.     This  case  occurred  in  the  children's 
service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  May,  1867,  and  the  infant  was  two 
months  old.    As  stated  elsewhere,  I  have  made  post- mortem  exa- 
minations of  two  other  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  in  whom 
tuberculosis  coexisted  with  the  meningitis. 

In  patients  over  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  tubercular  to  simple  cases  is  larger  than  under  this  age, 
it  is  not  so  great,  according  to  my  observations,  as  most  statistics 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  can  be  no  accurate  statistics  of 
tubercular  meningitis  without  careful  post-mortem  examination 
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of  each  case  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and  this 
examination  sometimes  shows  the  meningitis  to  be  simple,  when 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  had  indicated  its  tubercular 
character.  As  an  example,  may  be  mentioned  a  case  which  oc- 
curred in  the  children's  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  March, 
1868.  This  infant  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  having  had 
a  cough  of  moderate  severity  at  least  three  weeks  before  death, 
and  symptoms  of  meningitis  about  four  days.  It  was  considerably 
wasted,  and  was  supposed  to  have  tuberculosis.  At  the  autopsy, 
no  tubercles  were  found  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  parts  of  both 
lungs  were  hepatized.  A  fibrinous  deposit,  varying  in  thickness, 
was  found  over  the  pons  Varolii,  the  optic  commissure,  along  the 
fissures  of  Sylvius,  over  the  superior  surface  of  the  anterior  half 
of  each  hemisphere,  and  over  the  posterior  surface  of  each  hemi- 
sphere. As  a  careful  examination  failed  to  discover  any  tuber- 
cular deposit,  the  meningitis  was-obviously  simple. 

Age. — The  following  table  gives  the  age  in  meningitis,  simple 
and  tubercular,  in  forty  cases  in  my  collection : — 


Cases. 

Age. 

1 

2i  weeks.   (Autopsy.) 

2 

\ 

2  months. 

18 

From  3  to  12     " 

10 

**     1  year  to  2  years. 

6 

*'     2  years  to  5    ** 

4 

Over    5  years. 

40 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  also  published  statistics  of  the  age  in 
meningitis.  Their  cases  were  observed  chiefly  in  hospital  prac- 
tice, and  the  result  is  somewhat  different. 

In  thirty-two  cases  of  simple  meningitis  observed  by  these 
authors,  eight  were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  six  from  two 
years  to  five,  and  eighteen  over  the  age  of  five  years.  In  ninety- 
eight  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  there  were  two  under  the 
age  of  one  year,  fifty -one  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  five, 
thirty-eight  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  ten,  and  seven 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  dura  mater  in  meningeal  in- 
flammation is  either  not  affected  at  all,  or  it  is  affected  secondarily. 
In  many  cases  it  retains  its  normal  appearance,  its  internal  surface 
remaining  smooth  and  polished.     In  others  it  is  more  or  less  in- 
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jected,  and  its  arachnoidal  surface  is  dim  or  lustreless.  Ordinarily, 
also,  the  free  surface  of  the  visceral  arachnoid  continues  un- 
changed. It  sometimes  becomes  dry  and  even  cloudy  or  opaque, 
especially  when  it  covers  those  parts  which  are  most  intensely 
inflamed.  Exudation  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is 
rare.  Those  who  have  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation record  but  few  cases  of  it.  Occasionally,  when  the  in- 
flammation has  been  severe,  pus  has  been  found,  and  sometimes 
serous  eflFusion  with  or  without  fibrinous  exudation  upon  the 
superior  surface  of  the  visceral  arachnoid.  The  exudation  pre- 
sents diflFerent  appearances  according  to  the  duration  and  severity 
of  the  disease.  If  the  inflammation  has  continued  several  days, 
has  not  been  violent,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  exudation  may  be 
more  or  less  absorbed,  so  that  the  substance  which  remains  has 
greater  density  than  at  first. 

In  both  forms  of  meningitis  the  inflammatory  action  commences 
in  the  pia  mater,  and  is  usually  confined  to  this  membrane.  In 
its  meshes  or  underneath  them,  the  lesions  occur  which  char- 
acterize the  disease.  The  pia  mater  is  injected  over  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  surface,  usually  at  the  base  of  the  brain  alone,  or 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  greater  degree  than  elsewhere.  The 
inflammation  is  ordinarily -most  intense  around  the  pons  Varolii, 
in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius.  In 
addition  to  the  augmented  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater,  we  find 
an  efiusion  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  the  quantity  and  proportion 
of  these  elements  varying  greatly  in  different  cases. 

The  exudation  of  fibrin  is  greatest  along  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  the  opacity  is  most  marked  in  this  situation.     Pus,  when 
present,  is  almost  semi-solid,  from  the  small  proportion  of  liquor 
puris  which  it  contains,  even  in  recent  cases.     If  the  disease  have 
continued  several  days,  the  liquor  puris  may  be  mostly  absorbed, 
and  the  pus-cells  becoming  shrivelled,  irregular,  and  aggregated, 
may  resemble  closely  the  cheesy  transformation  of  tubercle  cells. 
The  fibrinous  exudation  presents  features  of  interest.     It  does 
not  usually  attain  much  thickness,  but  by  its  opacity  it  conceals 
from  view  the  brain  underneath.     If  it  occur  in  the  fissures  of 
Sylvius,  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  are  united  by  it.    It  is 
usually^lnfiltrated  through  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater,  but 
sometimes  it  is  collected  in  little  masses  of  variable  size,  often 
not  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.     These  masses  are  firm,  of  a  whitish 
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color,  or  a  light  yellow,  and  their  number  varies  in  different 
cases.     They  consist  of  a  firm,  homogeneous  substance,  contain- 
ing granular  matter,  and  cells  which  often  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  tubercle  corpuscles,  but  which  are  distinct.     They  are 
plastic  nuclei,  or  plastic  cells,  often  shrunken.    It  is  seen,  then, 
that  there  are  two  morbid  products,  which  may  be  mistaken  ior 
tubercle;  one,  pus  which  has  been  in  great  measure  deprived  of 
its  liquid  element ;  the  other,  plastic  exudation,  collected  in  little 
bodies,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ordinary  form  of  crude  tubercle.     I 
once  carried  to  one  of  the  best  microscopists  and  pathologists  of 
this  city  some  of  the  exudation  which  I  had  examined  with  the 
microscope,  and  found  to  contain  plastic  nuclei  or  cells,  which  could 
not  readily  be  distinguished  from  shrunken  tubercle  corpuscles. 
The  exudation  was  from  a  child  two  years  and  eight  months  old, 
with  good  health  previously  to  the  meningitis;  without  tubercles 
in  any  part  of  the  body,   with  parents  healthy,  and  with   no 
predisposition   to   tubercular   disease.      This   microscopist,    not 
knowing  the  history  of  the  case,  or  character  of  the  family,  pro- 
nounced the  exudation  tubercular.     Bouchut  says :  "  The  whitish 
miliary  granulations  which  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
pia  mater,  have  a  certain  consistency  and  tenacity  which  render 
them  difficult  to  tear  with  the  needles  used  for  the  preparation 
for  the  microscope.     These  bodies  are  formed:  1.  Of  fibro  plastic 
elements,  whether  nuclei  or  fusiform  fibres ;  oval  shaped  cells  are 
generally  present,  but  not  always.     The  nuclei  are  oval  or  spheri- 
cal, generally  very  small — that  is  to  say,  they  hardly  exceed  in 
diameter  0.008mm.  to  0.009mm.  The  presence  of  these  little  spheri- 
cal nuclei  must  be  insisted  on,  because,  with  a  less  power  than 
5.50  diameters,  it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  establish  tlie 
differences  which  separate  them  from  the  elements  of  tubercle; 
the  fusiform  fibres  are  small  and  rare.    2.  There  exists  a  con- 
siderable quanfity  of  amorphous  homogeneous  matter,  in  which 
minute  granulations  are  scattered ;  it  is  very  dense,  and  keeps  the 
other  elements  strongly  united  together,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
isolate  them  completely.     3.  Vessels  are  very  rarely  observed ; 
the  fibres  of  cellular  tissue  are  also  rare,  or  altogether  wanting." 
There  being  two  microscopic  elements,  which  are  distinct  from 
tubercular  formations,  but  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  i^r  them, 
namely,  shrivelled   pus  cells   and  plastic   nuclei,  more  or  less 
altered,  it  is  seen,  in  part  at  least,  why  the  older  writers,  and 
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some  of  a  more  recent  date,  like  West,  either  hold  that  all  menin- 
gitis is  tubercular,  or  that  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  of 
the  simple  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  true  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, which,  even  with  a  pretty  careful  microscopic  examination, 
might  be  and  probably  often  have  been,  regarded   as  simple. 
The  views  of  pathologists  in  reference  to  what  is  the.  primary 
form  of  tubercle,  and  what  is  and  what  is  not  tubercular  matter, 
have  recently  undergone  a  great  change.     It  is  now  believed  that 
the  tubercle  cell  is  a  round,  pale,  slightly  granular  cell,  having 
from  one  to  twelve   nuclei ;  that  it  resembles  considerably  in 
appearance  the  normal  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  being  in  the 
average  somewhat  smaller  than  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood; 
that  it  is  produced  mainly  from  the  nuclei   of  the  connective 
tissue  by  proliferation;  that  it  is  vitalized  like  other  cells,  and, 
of  course,  has  functional  activity;  that  the  true,  the  living  cell,  is 
found  only  in  the  so-called  gray,  semi-transparent  tubercle.     It  is 
furthermore  believed,  that  what  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  tubercle  cell,  namely,  the  irregular,  sometimes  angular,  some- 
times, oval  cell — without,  indeed,  any  typical  form — may  be  a 
dead,  shrivelled,  "and  altered  tubercle  cell,  or  a  dead,  shrivelled, 
and  altered  pus  or  other  cell.     If,  therefore,  such  cells  are  found 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  we  cannot  determine  from  the 
microscope  their  true  character.     We  can  only  form  our  opinion 
in  reference  to  thfeir  nature  from  concomitant  circumstances,  or 
from  discovering  in  connection  with  them  the  true  tubercle  cell. 
Those  products,  which  have  been  designated  crude  tubercle  and 
tubercular  infiltration,  contain  these  shrivelled  cells,  or  shrivelled 
nuclei;  and  they  may  have  a  tubercular  origin,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  inflammatory  origin,  without  either  tubercular  deposit 
or  diathesis.  ^ 

In  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children,  I  have  found  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
post-mortem  examinations,  the  tubercular  matter  disseminated 
through  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  other  organs,  in  small  masses, 
'  many  of  them  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  some  occurring 
as  mere  specks  scarcely  visible.  These  minute  tubercular  for- 
mations have  ordinarily  been  semi-transparent  and  sometimes 
even  transparent  like  minute  drops  of  water,  and  containing  the 
true,  the  living  tubercle  cell.    Now  if  in  such  a  case  meningitis 
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occur,  we  may  find  the  tubercle  cell  in  or  with  the  fibrin  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  But  failure  to  find  it,  even  with  protracted 
microscopic  examination,  does  not  prove  its  absence  from  this 
locality,  for  I  consider  it  almost  impossible  to  discover  in  the 
midst  of  the  fibrinous  exudation,  such  minute  points  of  tubercu- 
lar matter  as  are  seen  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  elsewhere.  More- 
over, if -meningitis  occur  in  tubercular  patients  without  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercles  in  or  upon  the  meninges,  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  tubercular  diathesis,  just  as  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  larynx  occur  in  the  adult  affected  with  phthisis,  although  tu- 
bercle is  never  developed  in  this  organ.  For  the  above  reasons, 
I  have  been  led  to  consider  meningitis  tubercular,  whenever  tu- 
bercles were  found  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  and  simple,  if  no 
such  hetero-plastic  formation  were  discovered. 

The  pia  mater  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  so  that  on  raising  it  a  portion  of  the  brain  may 
be  detached  and  removed  with  it.  Though'  the  pia  mater  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  is  usually  most  involved  in  the  disease,  the  in-  ' 
flammation  in  severe  cases  may  afiect  this  membrane,  not  only 
at  the  sides  of  the  brain,  but  even  at  the  vertex.  There  may  in- 
deed be  pretty  general  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater.  In  cases  of 
such  extensive  inflammation,  the  symptoms  are  Tipt  to  be  severe, 
and  the  course  of  the  disease  rapid.  Thus  in  the  month  of  April, 
1866,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Orphan  Asylum  of  this  city,  had  complained  occasionally  of  diz- 
ziness,  but  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  cheerful,  and  with  excel- 
lent appetite,  till  Thursday,  when  she  was  affected  with  vertigo, 
more  persistent  than  previously,  and  with  headache.  At  2  P.  M. 
on  the  following  day,  she  was  seized  with  general  convulsions, 
and  she  continued  insensible  or  nearly  so,  with  occasional  con- 
vulsive movements,  till  Monday,  when  she  died  comatose.  The 
pia  mater  at  the  vertex,  sides,  and  base  of  the  brain  had  a  cloudy 
appearance,  and  underneath  it,  in  places,  was  a  thick  creamy  sub- 
stance in  small  quantity,  which,  examined  by  the  microscope, 
proved  to  be  pus;  the  largest  amount  of  pus  was  near  the 
pons  Varolii.  There  was  no  tubercle  under  the  meninges  or  * 
elsewhere,  and  no  appreciable  fibrinous  exudation.  The  inflam- 
mation in  this  case  was  obviously  intensj.  The  only  additional 
lesions  noticed  were  moderate  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.     In  one  case, 
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which  occurred  in  my  practice,  there  was  fibrinous  exudation  at 
the  superior  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and  none  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  or  elsewhere.  There  was  no  notable  increase  in  the 
vascularity  of  the  brain,  but  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in 
the  ventricles,  and  exterior  to  the  brain,  was  estimated  at  two 
ounces.  The  patient  was  a  girl  five  years  old,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  play  bare-headed  in  the  sun  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  summer  in  1864.  The  parents  attributed  her  sickness 
to  this  cause,  and  hence  the  unusual  location  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. 

If  the  disease  is  protracted  three  or  four  \teeks,  which  is  rare, 
or  even  less  time,  the  exuded  substance  may  undergo  further 
changes,  such  as  occur  in  simple  exudations  in  other  parts  of  the 
system.  Thus,  on  the  80th  of  April,  1860,  we  made  the  post-mor- 
tern  examination  of  an  infant  at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
who  had  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  it  was  stated,  for  several 
weeks,  but  the  exact  time  was  not  ascertained.  Prominent  among 
the  symptoms  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  towards  the 
close  of  life  were  the  hydrocephalic  cry  and  rigidity  of  the  neck. 
The  appearance  at  the  autopsy  was  remarkable.  The  anterior 
half  of  the  brain  was  completely  encased  in  a  deposit  which  had 
nearly  the  appearance  of  lard.  It  filled  the  fissures  of  Sylvius, 
and  appeared  slightly  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum. 
Examined  under  the  microscope,  this  substance  was  found  to  con- 
tain numerous  cells,  among  which  could  be  distinguished  some 
resembling  pus  cells,  but  nearly  all  had  undergone  more  or  less 
fatty  degeneration.  Here  and  there  was  seen  a  large  cell  contain- 
ing numerous  small  oil  globules,  the  compound  granular  cell  of 
pathologists. 

The  brain  itself  in  meningitis  is  usually  injected.  On  making 
an  incision  through  it,  red  points  are  seen  upon  the  cut  surface, 
which  indicate  the  seat  of  the  congested  vessels.  The  inflamma- 
tion rarely  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  but  the  choroid 
plexus  is  injected.  In  exceptional  instances  pus  or  fibrin  is  found 
in  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  infant  two  and  a  half  weeks  old, 
whose  case  has  already  been  alluded  to,  about  two  ounces  of 
purulent  fluid  escaped  on  opening  the  left  ventricle.  A  small 
amount  of  liquid  of  a  similar  character  was  contained  in  the  right 
ventricle.  The  distension  of  the  lateral  ventricles  with  serum  is 
one  of  the  most  common  results  of  meningitis.    This  fluid  is  clear 
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or  straw-colored,  or  it  is  turbid  in  consequence  of  being  mixed 
more  or  less  with  the  softened  brain  substance.     The  quantity 
does  not  exceed  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  and  is  often  not  more 
,  than  one  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.     The  distension  of  the 
two  ventricles  is  ordinarily  uniform,  as  they  are  united  by  the 
foramen  of  Monro,  but  now  and  then  one  ventricle  is  found  more 
distended  than  the  other.     If  there  is  considerable  effusion  the 
brain  is  compressed  and  the  convolutions  have  a  flattened  appear- 
ance, unless  the  cranial  bones  are  still  separated  so  as  to  yield  to 
the  pressure.     If  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  are  open,  the  cranial 
arch  is  expanded,  sometimes  quite  perceptibly  to  the  eye.     From 
the  same  cause  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  is  elevated.     The 
foramen  of  Monro  is  enlarged  according  to  the  amount  of  effusion 
and  the  portions  of  the  brain  which  separate  the  ventricles  are 
sometimes  lacerated.     In  many  cases  the  brain  substance  sur- 
rounding  the   lateral  ventricles  is  softened.     The  softening  ia 
found  in  all  degrees,  from  the  least  appreciable  deviation  from 
the  normal  consistence  to  a  state  of  diffluence,  so  that  the  brain 
presents  the  appearance  of  cream.     Hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  cause  of  this  change  in  consistence,  which 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory.    Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact 
is  attested  by  all  observers,  though  there  are  exceptional  cases. 
Thus  Dr.  West  has  records  of  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  fifty- 
nine  cases,  in  thirty-seven  of  which  there  was  considerable  soften- 
ing, and  in  the  remaining  twenty-two  the  consistence  was  normal. 
Causes. — The  causes  of  simple  meningitis  are  not  fully  ascer- 
tained.    Active  cerebral  congestion  frequently  occurring,  is  pro- 
bably a  common  direct  cause.     I  have  known  the  inflammation 
in  at  least  three  instances  to  occur  in  infants  from  four  to  eight 
months  old,  who,  a  month  or  six  weeks  previously,  had  severe 
and  protracted  attacks  of  bronchitis.     The  disappearance  of  erup- 
tions upon  the  scalp  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, is  a  fact  often  observed.     I  have  noticed  this  before  the 
commencement  of  simple  meningitis,  as  well  as  before  meningitis, 
if  not  tubercular,  at  least  occurring  in  a  decidedly  scrofulous 
state  of  system.    I  have  sufiiciently  alluded  to  a  case  in  which 
the  inflammation  affected  mainly  the  pia  mater  at  the  vertex,  and 
which  apparently  resulted  from  frequent  exposure  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September  bare-headed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
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sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  the  forogoing  pages. 

Premonitory  Stage. — Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  syinp- 
is  which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  are  of  the  greatest  value.     la 
lost  cases  of  both  the  simple  and  tubercular  furma,  which  I  have 
there  was  a  prodromic  period,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  as 
ly  weeks.     The  symptoms  of  this  period  are  obscure,  and  are 
*  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other  and  distinct  affections. 
The  child  in  whom  meningitis  is  approaching,  loaos  his  accua-- 
led  vivacity  and  cheerfulness.     He  has  a  melancholy  and  sub- 
ined  appearance,  being  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  fretful, 
ithout  apparent  cause.     He  can  sometimes  be  amused  by  his 
playthings  or  companipua  for  a  brief  period,  when  he  turns  from 
them  with  evident  displeasure.     Unexpected  and  loud  noises  and 
■ght  lights  are  evidently  painful.     If  old  enough  to  describe 
sensations,  he  complains  of  transient  dizziness  and  at  other 
les  of  headache.     Ilis  ill-humor,  if  his  wishes  are  not  immedi- 
ately gratified,  or  if  they  are  denied,  are  often  scarcely  endurable 
on  the  part  of  friends  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause.     There  ia 
great  dift'erence,  however,  in  different  cases  as  regards  this  symp- 
Some  are  inclined  to  be  taciturn  and  quiet,  while  others  are 
lost  constantly  fretting.    The  appetite  is  capricious ;  at  one 
le  it  is  pretty  good;  at  another  it  is  poor  or  even  entirely  lost. 
The  patient  may  take  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  or  if  an  infant, 
nurse  for  a  moment,  when  his  hunger  appears  satisfied,  and  he 
will  take  nothing  more.     The  bowels  are  regular  or  inclined  to 
constipation.     The  pulse  is  natural,  or  it  has  times  of  acceleration, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  towards  the  cloae  of 
the  premonitory  stage.     The  duration  of  this  stage  ia  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases.     Upon  an  average  it  is  perhaps  about 
two  weeks,  but  it  is  often  longer.     In  tubercular  meningitis  the 
symptoms  both  during  the  inflammation  and  previously,  are  apt 
to  be  complicated  by  those  which  arise  from  tubercles  in  other 
part^  of  the  system. 

Unless  the  prodromic  period  is  of  short  duration,  the  effect  of 

imperfect  nutrition  ia  obvious  before  it  closes.    The  flesh  becuraea 

Bofl  and  flabby,  or  there  is  actual  emaciation  though  generally 

light.    The  patient  loses  his  strength,  becoming  less  able  to  stand 

to  walk,  and  more  easily  fatigued.     Occasionally,  especially  in 
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tlie  simple  form,  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or  are  slight 
and  of  short  duration. 

Symptoms. — Dr.  Whytt,  living  in  the  last  century  -vjhen  the 
tendency  was  rather  to  refinement  in  classification  than  to  simpli- 
city, divided  meningitis  into  three  stages,  according  to  the  symp- 
toms, especially  the  pulse.  Many  subsequent  writers  following 
Whytt's  example,  have  recognized  three  stages,  based  not  upon 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  disease  but  upon  the  succession 
of  symptoms.  Such  division  of  meningitis  is  in  great  measure 
arbitrary,  since  in  one  case  the  same  symptom  occurs  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  another. 

When  the  premonitory  stage  has  passed  and  inflammation  is 
developed,  some  of  the  symptoms  which  were  previously  present 
remain,  and  are  intensified  and  other  new  and  more  characteristic 
symptoms  appear.  There  are  now  fewer  intervals  of  apparent 
improvement.  The  child  is  quiet,  often  lying  with  its  eyes  shut. 
If  aroused,  he  has  a  wild  expression  of  the  face,  and  is  irritated 
by  attempts  to  engage  his  attention  or  amuse  him.  He  rarely 
smiles,  or  takes  his  playthings,  or  he  notices  them  for  a  moment, 
when  he  turns  away  with  disgust.  During  sleep  there  is  oft^n  at 
first  a  placid  expression  of  countenance,  but  when  aroused  he  has 
the  aspect  of  real  sickness ;  the  eyebrows  are  sometimes  contracted, 
as  if  from  headache ;  the  features  wear  a  melancholy  look,  a^d 
are  turned  away  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  observer  or  to  shun  the 
light.  If  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open,  it  is  observed  to  be 
prominent  and  pulsating  forcibly.  If  consciousness  is  not  lost  and 
the  patient  is  of  sufficient  age,  he  complains  of  headache  or  of 
pain  in  some  part  of  the  body.  The  tongue  is  moist  and  covered 
with  a  light  fur ;  the  appetite  is  lost  or  poor ;  there  is  seldom 
much  thirst;  more  or  less  nausea  and  constipation  are  present.  As 
the  inflammation  continues,  and  usually  within  three  or  four  days 
from  its  commencement,  symptoms  arise  which  dispel  all  doubts, 
if  there  were  any,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  vital 
powers  are  now  evidently  beginning  to  yield.  The  surface  gene- 
rally is  more  pallid,  and  there  is  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the 
sudden  appearance,  and,  after  some  minutes,  disappearance  of  spots 
or  patches,  or  even  streaks  of  active  congestion  upon  the  face, 
forehead,  or  the  ears.  These,  having  a  bright  red  color,  contrast 
strongly  with  the  general  pallor.  Ordinarily  they  are  irregu- 
larly circular  or  oval,  and  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
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diameter.  A  red  spot  or  streak  is  also  produced  if  the  finger  is 
pressed  upon  the  surface  or  drawn  forcibly  across  it.  It  <^n- 
tinues  a  few  minutes  and  then  gradually  fades.  Trousseau  calls 
attention  to  this  fact  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  the  variation  in  temperature. 
The  face  and  limbs  at  one  time  feel  quite  cool,  and,  after  some 
minutes,  without  any  exciteitient  or  other  appreciable  cause,  the 
temperature  rises,  so  that  ,tKe  surface  is  warm  to  the  touch. 

Consciousness,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  lost  at  an  early  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  it  in  a  case  of  moderate 
severity  to  remain,  though  partially  obscured,  till  within  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  of  death.  The  patient  will  usually  open 
his  mouth  for  drinks,  which  are  placed  to  his  lips,  when  there  is 
no  other  evidence  of  intelligence,  and  when  sight  and  hearing  are 
evidently  lost. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  constitutes  an  interesting,  but  melan- 
choly feature  of  the  disease.     Among  the  first  unequivocarl- symp- 
toms, and  frequently  the  very  first,  are  such  as  pertain  to  the 
eye.     This  organ  should  be  watched  from  day  to  day  when  the 
diagnosis  is  uncertain.     Deviation  from  its  normal  state  affords 
evidence  of  meningitis.     The  pupils  are  seen  to  dilate  or  contract 
sluggishly  by  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  they  are 
not  of  the  same  size  with  those  of  another  individual  to  whom 
the  same  amount  of  light  is  admitted.     Sometimes  the  first  per- 
ceptible deviation  from  the  normal  state  is  an  inequality  in  the 
size  of  the  pupils;  while,  in  others,  oscillation  of  the  iris  is  ob- 
served.    At  a  later  stage,  not  generally  till  convulsions  have  oc- 
curred, the  parallelism  of  the  eyes  is  lost,  and  in  most  patients  they 
have  an  upward  direction.    After  effusion  has  occurred,  the  pupils 
are  commonly  dilated.     As  death  approaches,  the  eyes  become 
bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  collects  in  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  between  the  eyelids.     This  secretion  is  not  abundant, 
but  it  is  sometimes  sufiicient  to  unite  the  lids.     The   sense  of 
hearing  is  probably  lost,  as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  as  that  of 
sight,  but  the  sense  of  touch  continues  longer.     The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  moist  fur,  unless  near  the  close  of  life,  when  it  is 
sometimes  dry.     The  appetite  is  gradually  lost,  but  often  drinks 
are  taken  with  apparent  relish,  even  when  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence of  consciousness.     There  are  two  symptoms  pertaining  to 
the  digestive  system  which  are  rarely  absent,  and  which  possess 
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great  diagnostic  value;  one  is  vomiting,  the  other  constipation. 
In  iBome  patients,  irritability  of  stomach  begins  at  so  early  a 
period  that  it  *is  really  prodromic;  it  is  rarely  absent.  Barrier 
collected  the  records  of  eighty  cases  of  meningitis,  in  seventy-five 
of  which  this  symptom  was  recorded  present.  It  is  due  to  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  stomach  and  brain,  through 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves.  The  vomiting  occurs  without 
effort,  and  usually  at  intervals,  for  several  days.  It  is  a  sudden 
ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  apparently  without  pre- 
ceding or  subsequent  nausea.  It  contrasts,  therefore,  with  the 
vomiting  due  to  an  emetic,  which  is  attended  by  distressing 
symptoms.  With  some  it  occurs  frequently;  with  others  not 
more  than  two  or  three  times  daily.  Commencing  in  the  first 
stages  of  meningitis,  or  even  prior  to  it,  it  occurs  less  often  as 
the  drowsiness  becomes  njore  profound,  and  finally  ceases.  Con- 
stipation is  also  present,  usually  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  persistent  symptoms, 
continuing  through  the  entire  sickness,  unless  relieved  by  medi- 
cine, or  unless  there  is  a  coexisting  diarrhccal  affection.  Often, 
when  diarrhoea  precedes  the  meningitis,  it  ceases  the  moment  the 
latter  commences.  The  constipation  in  this  disease  is  easily  over- 
come by  purgatives.  Several  writers  speak  of  retraction  of  the 
abdomen  as  a  sign  of  meningitis.  A  hollow  or  sunken  appear- 
ance of  the  abdomen,  according  to  Gcelis,  aids  in  distinguishing 
meningitis  from  fever.  The  anterior  abdominal  wall  approaches 
the  spine,  so  that  the  pulsations  df  the  abdominal  aorta  are  dis- 
tinctly felt.  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  who  have  rarely  observed  this 
retraction  except  in  cerebral  diseases,  attribute  it  to  the  state  of 
the  intestines  rather  than  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  pulse  in  the  first  stages  of  meningitis  is  accelerated,  or  it 
is  nearly  natural  during  certain  hours  and  afterwards  accelerated. 
When  the  disease  has  continued  a  few  days,  often  not  more  than 
three  or  four,  the  pulse  undergoes  a  marked  change.  It  becomes 
slower  and  at  the  same  time  irregular.  The  irregularity  usually 
consists  in  an  intermittence  of  the  pulse  after  six  or  eight  beats. 
Sometimes  the  force  of  the  pulsation  varies,  so  that  a  feeble  pulsa- 
tion is  succeeded  by  one  of  greater  volume  and  force.  The  de- 
crease in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention. 
From  110  or  120  beats  per  minute  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflam- 
mation it  often  descends  to  a  frequency  even  less  than  the  normal 
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adult  pulse.    At  an  advanced  period,  as  death  approaches,  the 
pulse  again  becomes  accelerated  and  feeble. 

The  change  in  respiration  is  as  decided  as  that  of  the  pulse.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  meningitis  respiration  is  sometimes  mode- 
rately accelerated,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  natural.  When  the 
disease  has  continued  a  few  days,  the  time  usually  varying  from 
three  or  four  to  more  than  a  week,  a  matked  alteration  occurs  in 
the  respiratory  movements.  Their  rhythm,  like  that  of  the  pulse, 
is  disturbed.  The  breathing  is  irregular,  intermittent,  and  accom- 
panied by  sighs.  This  change  in  pulse  and  respiration  corres- 
ponds with  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  shows  that  the  brain  is 
becoming  seriously  affected. 

When  the  pulse  and  respiration  undergo  the  changes  which 
have  been  described,  another  prominent  and  grave  cerebral  symp- 
tom is  often  present,  namely,  convulsions.  Its  occurrence  dimi- 
nishes greatly  the  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue.  The  severity  and 
extent  of  the  convulsive  rtiovements  vary  in  different  cases.  They 
may  be  partial  or  general.  Their  duration  is  often  brief,  but  they 
recur  three  or  four  times  through  the  day.  They  are  preceded 
by  cephalalgia  in  those  old  enough  to  express  their  sensations, 
and  often  by  drowsiness.  Each  convulsive  attack  ends  in  still 
greater  drowsiness. 

With  this  group  of  symptoms  another  should  be  mentioned.    I 
refer  to  the  hydrocephalic  cry.    At  intervals  the  patient,  without 
being  disturbed,  and  without  any  change  in  symptoms,  utters  a 
scream  or  sharp  cry,  and  immediately  relapses  into  his  former 
state.     This  cry  is  more  common  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease 
tlian  subsequently,  and  in  some  it  is  absent  or  is  not  a  marked 
symptom.     The  glandular  system  participates  in  the  general  loss 
or  derangement  of  function.     Tears  are  seldom  shed,  even  when 
the  child  is  much  irritated,  and  the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly 
diminished.     The  small  amount  of  urine  passed  sustains  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  therapeutics. 
The  patient  usually  lingers  several  days  after  the  pulse  and 
respiration  are  changed  in  the  manner  stated.     The  drowsiness 
becomes  more  profound,  the  vomiting  ceases,  as  well  as  the  con- 
vulsive attacks,  and  sensation  and  consciousness  are  entirely  lost. 
But  even  in  this  state,  if  nutriment  and  stimulants  are  adminis- 
tered with  regularity,  the  child  often  lives  several  days  longer 
than  the  friends  believed  to  be  possible.    At  length  increasing 
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feeblerfess  aud  rapidity  of  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  face  and 
limbs  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death,  which  occurs  in  a  state 
of  coma. 

The  symptoms  described  above  are  such  as  occur  in  ordinary 
cases  of  meningitis,  and  in  the  order  which  I  have  indicated.  But 
he  will  be  disappointed  who  expects  that  the  above  description 
will  apply  to  all  cases.    • 

Meningitis  may  be  so  violent  and  rapid  that  ooth  the  character 
and  succession  of  symptoms  may  be  different  from  those  which 
have  been  stated.  Thus,  I  have  related  the  case  of  a  girl,  who, 
with  no  prodromic  stages  excepting  occasional  dizziness  an^  slight 
headache,  was  taken  sick  on  Thursday,  had  convulsions  on  Friday, 
and  from  this  time  continued  either  in  convulsions  or  coma  till 
her  death  on  Monday.  Again,  even  in  cases  of  the  usual  dura- 
tion and  anatomical  character,  some  of  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms upon  which  we  rely  for  diagnosis  may  be  lacking.  The 
following  i^  an  instructive  case  of  this  kind  : — 

Case. — On  the  5th  of  April,  1862, 1  was  asked  to  see  a  boy  two  years 
and  eight  mouths  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  who,  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  been  in  uniform  good  health,  but  previo'usly  had  had 
two  or  three  severe  attacks  of  sickness.  His  head  was  of  large  size, 
and  whenever  much  indisposed  he  usually  had  symptoms  premonitory 
of  convulsions,  which  were  always,  however,  prevented. 

One  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  his  parents  noticed  that  his 
sleep  was  restless,  but  on  the  following  day  he  seemed  entirely  well, 
aud  the  restlessness  at  night  was  attributed  to  a  late  and  hearty  sup- 
per. On  succeeding  nights,  however,  he  was  restless,  and,  when 
questioned,  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  observed  to  be  drooping  in  the  daytime,  and  his  appetite  was 
not  quite  so  good  as  previously.  He  had  continued  in  this  wa}*  about 
a  week  when  my  first  visit  was  made. 

The  abdominal  pain  had  at  this  time  become  more  constant,  but 
was  never  severe  or  accompanied  by  moaning.  When  asked  where 
he  felt  sick,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  epigastrium ;  pressure  upon 
epigastrium  sometimes  tolerated,  at  others  times  painful ;  tongue  moist, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  and  whitish  fur ;  anorexia,  thirst,  constipa- 
tion, scantiness  of  urine,  no  headache,  or  unusual  heat  of  head  in 
any  part  of  his  sickness.  He  vomited  at  intervals  from  about  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  of  April,  when  the  irritability  of  stomach  ceased, 
and  there  was  no  return  of  this  symptom. 

About  April  7th,  the  respiration  was  first  observed  to  be  irregular, 
and  sighing  and  the  pulse  intermittent.  These,  so  tardily  developed, 
were  the  first  symptoms  indicative  of  cerebral  disease.  He  now  lay 
most  of  the  time  in  bed  with  e3'es  closed,  surface  commonly  pale, 
with  occasional  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  upon  the  cheek  or 
forehead.     The  pupils  responded  to  light  in  the  usual  manner  till 
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near  the  close  of  life,  but  bright  lights  were  painful ;  the  last  two  or 
three  days  of  his  life  the  left  pupil  was  more  dilated  than  the  right. 
He  had  no  convulsions  or  the  least  spasmodic  movement,  and  was 
conscious  till  within  a  few  hours  of  death ;  the  motlier  states  that 
there  was  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  her  on  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  He  died  April  17th,  nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  ten  days  after  the  commencement 
of  symptoms  which  were  distinctly  referable  to  the  cerebro-spiual 
system. 

Autopsy, — Abdominal  organs  healthy,  though  epigastric  pain  had 
been  so  constant  and  prominent  a  symptom ;  brain  and  its  membranes 
somewhat  injected.  The  meninges  covering  the  base  of  the  brain 
from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  first  pair  of 
nerves,  presented  evidences  of  inflammation.  There  was  such  opacity 
of  the  pia  mater  in  places,  as  to  conceal  the  brain  from  view.  The 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  each  hemisphere  were  glued  together  by 
fibrinous  exudation,  and  on  the  left  side  along  the  fissure  of  Silvius 
was  a  thick  deposit  of  the  same  character.  The  lateral  ventricles 
contained  about  an  ounce  of  clear  serum,  and  about  half  an  ounce 
escaped  from  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  foramen  of  Monro  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  the  brain  substance  surrounding  the  lateral 
ventrifles  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  softened,  but  not  in  a  notable  degree. 

In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  prominent  symptom,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  marked  symptom  in  the  first  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  yet  the  abdominal  organs  were 
healthy.     At  the  very  moment  when  it  was  highly  important  that 
a  correct  diagnosis  should  be  made,  the  evidences  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease were  lacking.     This  case  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  variation  in  symptoms  from  those  in  the  usual  lorm  of  menin- 
gitis.   There  were  no  convulsions,  and  consciousness  was  retained 
as  well  as  vision  till  near  the  close  of  life,  and  yet  the  lesions 
were  such  as  are  commonly  present  in  meningeal  inflammation. 
In  such  cases  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  apt  to  be  made  to  the  injury 
of  the  patient,  and  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 

Occasionally  meningitis  may  continue  so  long  as  to  almost 
justify  its  being  called  chronic,  even  when  the  exudation  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater  is  extensive.  In  meningitis  which 
terminates  favorably,  there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  symptoms. 
I  shall  describe  more  fully  this  termination  in  speaking  of  prog- 
nosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  diagnosticate 
meningitis  in  its  first  stages,  for  treatment  to  be  successful  must 
be  commenced  early.  Some  writers  describe  at  length  the  means 
of  diagnosticating  the  simple  from  the  tubercular  form  of  the  dis- 
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ease.  Diflferential  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  and  somefimes  im- 
possible, but  it  matters  little  practically  whether  the  form  of  the 
disease  is  ascertained.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  important, 
in  order  that  the  treatment  be  appropriate,  to  diagnosticate  the 
premonitory  or  initial  stage  of  meningitis  from  certain  other  affec- 
tions not  located  within  the  cranium.  Sometimes  remittent  or 
continued  fever  or  constitutional  disturbances  arising  from  irrita- 
tion in  the  digestive  system,  simulate  closely  incipient  meningeal 
disease,  so  that  the  greatest  care  and  discrimination  are  required 
in  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  Within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  I  have  known,  in  three  different  instances,  experi- 
enced physicians  of  this  city  mistake  commencing  meningitis  for 
fevers,  not  aware  of  the  serious  error  they  had  made  till  the  in- 
flammation had  reached  a  stage  from  which  recovery  was  impos- 
sible. In  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  the  premonitory  or 
initial  stage  of  meningitis,  the  physician  should  take  time  to 
observe  the  physiognomy,  and  note  every  symptom.  Mort  than 
one  protracted  visit  is  often  required  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  pathological  state. 

Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  and  in  its  commencement  accom- 
panied by  greater  restlessness,  fretfulness,  intolerance  of  light, 
and  greater  variation  of  symptoms  than  most  other  diseases.  One 
familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of  infancy  and  childhood,  will 
discover  in  th^features  indication  of  greater  suffering,  of  more 
serious  sickness  than  is  commonly  present  in  other  and  distinct 
affections  whose  symptoms  are  similar. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  eruption 
upon  the  scalp  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  a  sign  of  im- 
portance taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  Headache  and 
vomiting,  symptoms  of  early  occurrence,  should  especially  arrest 
attention,  or  in  absence  of  headache,  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character 
in  some  other  part.  If  there  is  doubt  at  first,  careful  and  repeated 
examinations,  if  we  are  familiar  with  the  various  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  meningitis,  will  soon  remove  all  uncertainty.  When  the 
eyes  become  affected,  the  respiration  and  circulation  irregular, 
and  especially  when  convulsive  attacks  begin,  diagnosis  is  easy. 
In  fact  an  incorrect  diagnosis  would  then  be  unpardonable,  but 
unfortunately  if  proper  treatment  has  not  been  commenced  till 
this  period  it  will  be  of  little  service. 

Prognosis. — Meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  early 
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life.  Whether  the  form  is  simple  or  tubercular,  if  the  initial 
stage  has  passed  without  proper  treatment,  death  may  be  con- 
sidered inevitable.  Tubercular  meningitis,  however  early  recog- 
nized,  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  M.  Guersant  {Did.  Med,, 
t.  xix.  p.  403)  believes  that  recovery  from  the  first  stage  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis  is  possible.  "  In  the  second  stage,"  says  he,  "  I 
have  not  seen  one  child  recover  out  of  a  hundred,  and  even  those 
who  seemed  to  have  recovered  have  either  sunk  afterwards  under 
a  return  of  the  same  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  have  died  of 
phthisis.  As  to  patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  reached  its  third 
stage,  I  have  never  seen  them  improve  even  for  a  moment."  The 
very  few  reported  cases  which  resulted  favorably  may  have  been, 
as  M.  Guersant  has  intimated  in  the  context,  cases  of  the  simple 
form.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  believe  that  in  a  few  instances  tuber- 
cular meningitis  has  been  cured  in  its  first  stages,  but  they  state 
also. that  the  disease  is  apt  to  return. 

The  prognosis  in  simple  meningitis  is  not  so  unfavorable,  pro- 
vided treatment  is  commenced  at  a  sufficiently  early  period.    It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  simple  form  may  not  infre- 
quently be  averted,  when  threatening,  and  even  arrested  in  its 
incipiency.     In  many  such  cases  we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
•  the  disease,  be  certain  that  the  diagnosis  is  correct.     But  when  we 
see  children  relieved,  who  present  precisely  those  premonitory 
and  even  initial  symptoms,  which  occur  in  meningitis,  we  must 
believe  that  at  least  some  of  them  would  have  had  the  genuine 
disease  if  not  relieved  by  the  measures  employed.    That  recovery 
is  possible  from  simple  meningitis  in  its  commencement,  is  also 
obvious,  from  the  fact  that  a  few  recover  even  from  the  advanced 
stage  when  there  can  be  no  error  of  diagnosis. 

I  have  known  but  two  recoveries  from  meningitis  when  it  had 
continued  so  long  and  had  reached  that  degree  that  the  function 
ofthe  brain  and  cranial  nerves  was  impaired.  One  of  these  re- 
covered with  the  permanent  loss  of  sight,  the  other  with  the  loss 
of  hearing.  Both  seem  to  have  ordinary  intelligence.  Another 
case  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which  the  patient,  a  little 
girl,  recovered  completely,  but  for  several  months  after  the  attack 
seemed  nearly  idiotic. 

Sometimes  even  in  the  second  stage  of  meningitis,  treatment 
properly  employed  is  attended  by  amelioration  of  symptoms. 
Though  such  improvement  may  serve  to  encourage  physician 
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and  friends,  it  should  not  be  the  basis  of  a  favorable  prognosis 
unless  it  continue  three  or  four  days. 

Apparent  improvement  during  a  few  hours  or  a  considerable 
part  of  a  day,  is  not  unusual  in  those  who  finally  die.  Thus,  in 
an  infant  whose  bowels  were  previously  confined,  I  have  known 
the  pulse  and  respiration  to  become  more  regular  and  the  symp- 
toms generally  improve,  though  only  for  a  brief  period  by  the 
action  of  a  purgative.  Dr.  Watson  says  of  the  advanced  stages 
of  this  disease,  it  is  "  often  attended  with  remissions,  sometimes 
sudden,  iand  sometimes  gradual,  deceitful  appearances  of  conva- 
lescence. The  child  regains  the  use  of  its  senses,  recognizes  those 
about  him  again,  appears  to  his  anxious  parents  to  be  recovering, 
but  in  a  day  or  two  it  relapses  into  a  state  of  deeper  coma  thau 
before.  And  these  fallacious  symptoms  of  improvement  may 
occur  more  than  once." 

Most  fatal  cases  of  meningitis  terminate  between  the  third  or 
fourth  and  the  twentieth  day,  the  duration  varying  according  to 
the  exjent  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  vigor  and 
age  of  the  patient.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  continue 
much  longer.  It  is  surprising  sometimes  how  long  the  patient 
lives,  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  death  seems  impending. 
Sensation  and  consciousness  may  be  extinguished,  convulsions 
occur  at  intervals,  and  the  surface  have  acquired  almost  a  cada- 
veric aspect,  and  yet  the  patient  lives  on.  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
say,  "Often  have  we  inscribed  upon  our  notes  death  imminent^  and 
been  astonished  the  next  day  to  find  still  alive  children  to  whom 
we  had  scarcely  allowed  two  hours  of  life."  The  symptom  which 
I  have  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  prognostic  of  the  near 
approach  of  death,  has  been  a  pulse  gradually  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  feeble,  though  other  symptoms  remain  as  before. 
This  change  in  the  pulse  is  usually  very  apparent  during  the  la^ 
twenty-four  hours  of  life. 

Treatment. — Such  remedial  measures  should  be  prescribed 
during  the  premonitory  stage  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  fret- 
fulness  or  irritability  of  temper,  and  quiet  the  action  of  the  brain, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  derivative  effect  from  this  organ. 
To  this  end  the  patient  should  be  kept  from  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  daily,  if  not  naturally,  by 
the  use  of  proper  medicines.  A  mustard  foot-bath  at  night  and 
occasionally  through  the  day  is  useful,  as  it  produces  both  a 
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derivative  and  soothing  effect.  It  will  commonly  produce  a  few 
Lours*  undisturbed  rest,  while  all  other  measures  except  opium  fail. 
If  dentition  is  taking  place  and  tl^egums  are  swollen,  it  is  sometimes 
proper  to  scarify  them.  This  operation,  by  diminishing  the  swell- 
ing and  tenderness,  may  diminish  the  irritability  of  system.  In  most 
cases  in  which  there  are  symptoms  threatening  meningitis  mode- 
rate counter  irritation  behind  the  ears  is  required.  The  fact  that 
the  disease  sometimes  follows  the  recession  of  cutaneous  eruptions 
of  the  scalp  shows  the  importance  of  this  remedy ;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  produce  counter-irritation  over  a  large  surface,  since 
this  may  increase  the  restlessness  of  the  child,  and  aggravate 
rather  than  relieve  the  state  of  the  head.  West  says :  "Another 
inquiry  that  you  may  put  is,  when  are  you  to  employ  blisters? 
Certainly  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  they  would 
increase  the  general  irritation,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  At 
a  later  period  they  may  be  of  service,  when  the  excitement  is 
about  to  yield  to  that  stupor  which  usually  precedes  the  state  of 
complete  coma.  They  should  then  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  to  the  vertex."  Vesication  produced  at  so  late  a  period 
as  Dr.  West  recommends,  can  produce  little  effect  in  arresting  the 
disease ;  besides  counter-irritation  at  the  vertex,  or  back  of  the 
neck  is  too  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  I  have 
never  known  it  when  employed  in  the  manner  which  I  shall 
advise  to  increase  the  restlessness.  I  have  many  times  prescribed 
vesication,  sometimes  when  the  symptoms  passed  oft'  and  there 
was  restoration  to  health;  at  other  times,  when  meningitis  super- 
vened with  its  usual  result,  and  I  have  never  regretted  the  pre- 
scription. Cantharidal  collodion  applied  with  a  brush  answers 
tbe  purpose,  and  from  its  convenient  application  is  to  be  preferred. 
It  does  not  vesicate  deeply,  or  produce  a  troublesome  sore. 

Many  children  who  are  threatened  with  meningitis  are  scrofulous. 
Tbey  have  already  shown  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease.  They 
are,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent  enaaciated,  and  may  have  been 
affected  with  a  cough.  The  premonitory  symptoms  in  these  chil- 
dren, indicate  the  approach  of  the  tubercular  form  of  meningitis, 
and  a  more  sustaining  course  of  treatment  is  required  than  in  those 
who  are  robust.  To  such  children,  cod-liver  oil  may  be  profita- 
bly given,  three  times  daily,  together  with  the  syrup  of  the  iodide 
of  iron,  or  iodide  of  potassium.  They  should  also  be  taken  into 
the  open  air,  with  proper  precautions,  and  every  hygienic  measure 
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should  be  employed  which  will  be  likely  to  invigorate  the  system 
without  exciting  the  brain. 

Loss  of  blood  is  not,  in  generaj,  required  during  the  prodromic 
period,  nor  in  the  disease.  Those  of  a  strumous  cachexia,  or 
those  whether  strumous  or  not,  who  are  under  the  age  of  two 
years,  do  not,  unless  in  very  rare  instances,  require  depletion  by 
leeches,  much  less  by  venesection.  There  is  one  class  of  patients 
in  whom  the  early  loss  of  blood  may,  doubtless,  be  of  service, 
namely,  those  who  in  a  state  of  robust  health  are  suddenly  seized 
with  the  inflammation.  Leeches  should  then  be  applied  to  the 
head  of  the  patient  if  he  is  seen  at  an  early  period. 

The  propriety  of  using  opium  to  allay  irritability  of  system  in 
those  threatened  with  meningitis,  is  viewed  differently  by  physi- 
cians. Bouchut  says :  "  Opiates  have  the  inconvenience  of  increas- 
ing constipation,  but  they  are  very  useful  in  calming  the  state  of 
cerebral  excitement  of  young  infants.  Laudanum  should  be  given 
in  a  draught  in  a  narcotic  dose,  at  short  intervals,  gradually 
increasing  the  dose  of  it  until  sleep  is  obtained."  If  the  restless- 
ness is  not  allayed  by  the  measures  which  have  been  recommended 
above,  the  careful  use  of  an  opiate  will  be  beneficial.  I  would 
prefer  a  small  dose  of  Dover's  powder  or  syrup  of  poppies.  Half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  the  former,  or  a  drachm  of  the 
latter  may  be  given  to  an  infant  one  year  old. 

Often  notwithstanding  the  measures  employed,  the  patient  grows 
worse,  the  symptoms  become  more  continuous,  others  more  alarm- 
ing arise,  and  meningitis  declares  itself.  For  internal  treatment, 
there  are  two  medicines  which  are  extensively  used  by  the  pro- 
fession, in  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  others,  the  one  calo- 
mel, the  other  iodide  of  potassium.  Those  who  employ  the  iodide 
as  the  main  remedy  commonly,  also,  prescribe  single  doses  o£ 
calomel  occasionally,  as  an  eligible  purgative  when  there  is  con- 
stipation, so  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  doses  may  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  By  those  who  depend  upon  calomel  as  the 
main  remedy,  it  is  given  not  only  to  keep  up  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  bowels,  but  also  in  the  belief  that  it  arrests  the  exudation  from 
the  meninges.     These  last  give  it  daily  in  small  doses. 

My  observations  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  use  of  calomel, 
except  as  an  occasional  purgative.  When  administered  daily,  it 
has  a  very  depressing  effect,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is 
a  disease  in  which  the  vital  powers  rapidly  sink,  in  consequence 
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of  the  loss  of  appetite  and  the  frequent  vomiting.  In  tubercular 
meningitis,  it  is  obvious  that  any  remedy  which  greatly  reduces 
the  strength  may  increase  the  tubercular  deposition,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  chances  of  recovery.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which 
calomel  was  given  at  short  intervals  for  several  successive 
days,  and  though  the  meningitis  seemed  to  be  relieved,  death 
resulted  from  sheer  exhaustion,  or  from  some  intercurrent  affec- 
tion, the  result  of  exhaustion,  or  of  the  remedy.  In  one  case 
related  to  me,  fatal  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  the  result  of  the 
mercurial  treatment,  supervened  after  the  meningitis  had  appa- 
rently subsided.  Unless,  therefore,  statistics  show  that  a  larger 
proportion  recover  by  the  use  of  calomel  than  by  iodide  of 
potassium,  we  should  prefer  the  safer  agent.  Now,  while  many 
recover  who  exhibit  symptoms  which  are  premonitory  of  menin- 
gitis, and  a  few  from  meningitis  itself,  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, restoration  to  health  by  the  calomel  treatment  is  certainly 
very  rare,  if  there  are  unequivocal  evidences  of  meningeal  inflam- 
mation. Dr.  Whytt,  who  lived  in  the  time  when  calomel  and  loss 
of  blood  were  commonly  prescribed  not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
diseases,  never  saw  a  favorable  case.  Moreover,  physicians  of  the 
present  time  incline  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  the  rejection  of  calomel,  as  the  main  remedy. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  premonitory  period.     If,  by  a  careful   examination,  the 
absence  of  any  other  local  disease  or  of  a  constitutional  affection 
which  might  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms  is  ascertained,  this 
agent  should  be  immediately  prescribed.     The  symptoms  at  this 
early  period  are  often  so  obscure  that  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot 
be  made ;  but  it  is  better  to  give  the  iodide  even  if  the  diagnosis 
13  wrong,  and  no  meningeal  disease  is  threatening,  than  to  err  on 
the  other  side  and  withhold  its  use  in  the  prodromic  and  initial 
period  of  the  true  disease.    An  infant  from  six  to  twelve  months 
old  should  take  two  grains  every  two  hours,  and  older  children  a 
proportionate  dose.     Larger  doses  may  in  some  cases  be  ad- 
ministered.    When  thus  given,  the  iodide  soon  produces  an  im  * 
pression  on  the  system,  and  especially  on  the  renal  secretion ;  the 
quantity  of  urine,  previously  scanty,  becomes  largely  increased. 
If  mih  the  regular  and  continued  use  of  potassium  there  is  no 
improvement,  the  case  is  without  remedy. 
Throughout  the  disease  as  well  as  in  its  commencement,  the 
10 
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iodide  of  potassium  should,  therefore,  be  employed  until  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  improvement,  when 
medication  may  properly  be  discontinued.  Adjuvant  medicines 
are.  of  little  service,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  laxative 
dose  to  relieve  constipation.  Anti-emetics  for  the  vomiting,  and 
anti-spasmodics  for  the  convulsions,  with  the  exception  of  chloro- 
form, which  is  hardly  admissible,  have  but  little  effect.  The 
apartment  should  be  dark  and  quiet;  a  moderate  degree  of 
vesication  should  be  produced  behind  the  ears,  and  the  head  be 
kept  cool.  In  simple  meningitis  occurring  in  children  three  or  four 
years  of  age  or  older,  previously  healthy  and  robust,  it  is  proper 
to  place  a  bladder  with  pounded  ice  over  the  head,  separated  per- 
haps by  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  muslin,  provided  that  the 
temperature  is  elevated  as  it  ordinarily  is.  If  there  is  not  much 
heat,  or  if  the  child  is  considerably  prostrated,  a  cloth  wrung  out 
of  cool  water  will  be  suflScient.  Bouchut  recommends  irrigation, 
and  condemns  the  mode  of  applying  cold  which  is  recommended 
above.  Says  he,  "  Refrigerants  external  to  the  cranium  are  often 
employed,  and  their  use  appears  very  rational ;  still  they  do  not 
possess  a  very  great  efficacy.  The  application  of  compresses 
moistened  with  cold  water,  ice  in  a  bladder  and  laid  on  the  fore- 
head, are  bad  remedies,  which,  by  causing  too  considerable 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  are  rather  noxious  than  useful  to 
the  child.  If  it  is  wished  to  employ  refrigerants,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  continual  irrigation.  The  patient  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  its  bed ;  the  head  should  be  placed  on  a  cushion,  the  hair  being 
cut  very  short ;  the  neck  is  bound  moderately  tight  by  an  imper- 
meable stuff,  so  placed  on  each  side  as  to  form  a  gutter,  so  that  the 
water  which  has  been  used  in  the  irrigation  can  run  off  from 
each  side  of  the  bed  without  wetting  the  body  of  the  child. 
Having  arranged  these,  a  jar  filled  with  water  of  a  moderate 
temperature,  64°  Fahr.,  is  placed  above  the  patient ;  a  siphon  with 
a  tap  is  to  be  placed  in  the  jar  to  moderate  at  will  the  flow  of  the 
liquid.  To  this  tap  is  fastened  a  skein  of  loose  thread,  for  the 
"purpose  of  conducting  the  water  to  the  forehead,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  continuous  dropping  of  the  liquid,  which  would  be  insup- 
portable." If,  however,  there  is  an  attentive  nurse,  who  renews 
the  wet  cloth  sufficiently  often,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
danger  from  reaction,  as  feared  by  Bouchut.  Irrigation  requires 
as  constant  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  restlessness  of  the 
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child,  as  does  the  treatment  by  wet  clothes,  in  order  that  there 
be  no  interruption  in  the  employment  of  it.  Few  children  will 
remain  quiet  with  a  descent  of  water  upon  the  head,  except  those 
who  have  become  entirely  insensible,  and  in  such  neither  wet 
clothes  nor  irrigation  affords  any  material  benefit.  In  simple 
meningitis  in  its  first  stages,  the  diet  should  be  mild  and  rather 
scanty;  in  the  tubercular  form  it  should  be  more  nourisljing; 
beef-tea  and  milk  porridge  are  required.  In  both  the  simple  and 
tubercular  form  at  an  advanced  stage,  the  most  nourishing  food 
is  required,  but  stimulants  should  not  be  given  unless  near  the 
close  of  life  when  the  vital  powers  are  failing. 


CHAPTER   X. 
SPURIOUS  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  disease  designated  spurious  hydrocephalus  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  spurious  meningitis.  It  received  its 
appellation  at  the  time  when  meningitis  of  early  life  was  believed 
to  be  essentially  a  hydrocephalus,  and  was  so  called.  Attention 
was  first  directed  to  this  affection  by  London  physicians  of  the 
last  generation,  particularly  Drs.  Gooch,  Abercrombie,  and  Mar- 
shall Hall,  and  little  can  be  added  to  their  description  of  its  symp- 
toms. 

Anatomical  Characters. — This  disease,  though  resembling 
meningitis  in  certain  of  its  phenomena,  is  not  in  its  nature  in- 
flammatory, nor  is  it  primary.  It  is  the  result  of  some  affection 
often  chronic,  but  occasionally  acute,  which  has  produced  exhaus- 
tion, especially  of  the  nervous  system.  When  it  commences 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
primary  disease  are  present.  To  this  disease  pertain  also  the 
lesions,  which  are  found  in  other  organs  besides  the  brain. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  not  the 
same  in  all  cases.  In  some  there  is  no  appreciable  anatomical 
alteration  in  this  organ.  There  is  no  apparant  difference  either 
in  the  meninges  or  the  brain  itself,  from  the  condition  which  we 
often  observe  in  those  who  have  died  of  diseases  which  do  not 
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aflfect  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In  such  cases  the  pathological 
state  is  simply  deficient  innervation,  or  if  there  is  a  structural 
change  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  pathologists  have  not 
yet  discovered  it. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  the  the  Childs'  Hospital 
of  this  city,  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  spurious  hydro- 
cepjjalus : — 

Case. — A  female  infant,  six  months  old,  died  on  the  24th  day  6f 
April,  1862,  with  the  following  history:  It  was  wet-nursed,  fleshy, 
and  apparently  well,  till  six  days  before  death,  when  symptoms  of 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation  were  suddenly  developed.  The  vomit- 
ing especially  was  severe,  coutinuing  forty-eight  hours.  When  it 
ceased,  drowsiness  supervened,  and  continued  till  the  close  of  life.  The 
face  during  the  four  days  of  stupor  was  pallid  and  cool ;  eyes  partly 
open,  pupils  sluggish,  but  of  equal  size ;  bowels  rather  torpid,  anterior 
fontanelle  depressed.  When  aroused  the  infant  noticed  objects  for  a 
moment,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  sleep ;  pulse  accelerate  and 
not  intermittent,  the  day  before  death  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
respiration  accelerated  without  sighing,  numbering  on  the  same  day 
thirty.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and  death  occurred  quietly.  The 
brain  weighed  twenty  and  a  half  ounces,  and  its  appearance  was  per- 
fectly healthy,  both  as  regards  consistence  and  vascularity.  The 
amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  was  not  notably  increased.  The  stomach,  small  and  large  in- 
testines were  vascular  in  streaks  and  patches. 

In  this  case  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  obviously  dae  to  ex- 
haustion occurring  at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  gastro-intestinal  afiection. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  of  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
according  to  my  observation,  there  is  an  anatomical  alteration  in 
the  state  of  the  brain  and  meninges.  This  consists  in  passive 
congestion  of  the  veins  with  more  or  less  serous  effusion.  At 
the  same  time  the  cranial  sinuses  are  congested,  and  are  found 
at  the  post-mortem  examination  to  contain  larger  and  more 
numerous  clots  than  are  present  in  those,  who  die  of  diseases 
which  do  not  affect  the  encephalon.  Cases  might  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples. The  cause  of  this  congestion  and  effusion  is,  in  great 
measure,  feebleness  of  the  circulation  due  to  the  general  exhaus- 
tion of  the  patient.  But  there  is  another  cause.  In  protracted 
diseases,  especially  those  of  a  diarrhoeal  character,  there  is  more 
or  less  wasting  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  other  parts.  This 
naturally,  by  way  of  compensation,  gives  rise  to  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  veins  and  to  serous  effusion. 
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The  serous  efifusion  commonly  occurs  in  this  disease  over  the 
superior  surface  of  the  brain  and  in  the  subarachnoidal  space, 
perhaps  also  more  or  less  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  So  common 
are  congestion  and  eflfusion  in  the  last  stage  of  infantile  entero- 
colitis, the  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities,  that  this  stage  which 
is  really  spurious  hydrocephalus,  has  been  called  the  stage,  of 
efifusion.  I  shall  relate  in  another  place  examples,  which  show 
the  anatomical  characters  of  this  intestinal  disease. 

Symptoms. — Spurious  hydrocephalus  most  frequently  results 
from  proVracted  diarrhceal  complaints.  It  may,  however,  result 
from  any  disease  which  is  attended  by  great  prostration.  As  it 
ordinarily  occurs,  the  patient  has  for  days  or  weeks  been  gradu- 
ally losing  flesh  and  strength.  Finally  drowsiness  supervenes, 
or  before  the  drowsiness  there  is  sometimes  a  stage  of  irritability. 

Marshall  Hall  describes  two  stages  of  spurious  hydrocephalus. 
In  t6e  first,  he  says,  "  The  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and 
feverish;  the  face  flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  fre- 
quent ;  there  is  an  undue  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  feeling, 
and  the  little  patient  starts  on  being  touched,  or  from  any  sudden 
noise ;  there  are  sighing  and  moaning  during  sleep,  and  scream- 
ing ;  the  bowels  are  flatulent  and  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are 
mucous  and  disordered."  The  second  stage  he  describes  as  that 
of  torpor.  The  first  stage  often,  however,  does  not  present  those 
prominent  symptoms  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Hall,  and 
this  stage  may  even  be  absent,  or  not  appreciable,  especially  in 
young  infants. 

Whether  or  not  commencing  with  the  stage  of  irritability,  the 
disease,  if  not  checked,  gradually  increases.  The  child  soon  be- 
comes drowsy.  It  may  be  aroused  for  a  moment,  but  unless  con- 
stantly disturbed  it  relapses  into  sleep.  It  is  sometimes  fretful 
when  aroused,  but  at  other  times  it  seems  quite  indifferent,  ob- 
serving without  apparent  interest  objects  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing  it.  There  is  evidence  of  pain  or  distress  in  the 
head,  but  many  of  those  affected  are  too  young  to  make  known 
their  sensations.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  toward  the  close 
of  life,  but  they  are  not  so  common  in  this  disease  as  in  meningitis* 
When  they  do  occur,  they  are  generally  partial  and  often  slight. 
The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated  prior  to  and  in  the  commence- 
ment of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  the  disease  advances  it 
becomes  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  towards  the  close  of  life 
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it  is  progressively  more  frequent  and  feeble.  The  respiration,  at 
first,  is  not  much  disturbed,  but  it  at  length  becomes  irregular 
like  the  pulse.  It  is  feeble  and  accompanied  by  sighs.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  slight  cough.  The  eyelids  are  partly  open,  the  pupils 
no  longer  respond  to  light,  and  in  advanced  cases,  they  have  a 
bleared  appearance.  The  diarrhoea,  which  in  most  instances  pre- 
cedes and  causes  the  disease,  continues  till  the  stage  of  stupor 
arrives,  when  the  evacuations  become  less  frequent  or  cease  alto- 
gether. In  infants  the  stools  are  frequently  green,  in  older  chil- 
dren brown  and  sometimes  slimy.  The  febrile  heat  o/  surface, 
which  preceded  the  disease  and  was  present  in  its  commencement, 
disappears ;  the  face  and  hands  become  cool,  the  features  pallid, 
and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  is  depressed.  Death  finally 
occurs  in  a  state  of  coma,  or,  if  the  disease  is  recognized  and 
proper  remedial  measures  employed,  the  result  may  be  favorable, 
even  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  if  they  occurred  in  the 
meningeal  inflammation  we  would  consider  the  case  necessarily 
fatal. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  spurious  meningitis  as  we 
often  meet  it  in  practice : — 

Case. — On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1859, 1  was  asked  to  see  a  male 
child  twenty-two  months  old,  the  records  of  whose  case  are  as 
follows : — 

"  Was  well  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  had 
diarrhea,  with  febrile  symptoms;  pulse  162,  respiration  52;  has  a 
slight  cough,  with  a  few  mucous  rales ;  resonance  on  percussion  of 
chest  good;  is  somewhat  emaciated,  and  appears  languid;  tongue 
moist  and  slightly  furred.  Has  all  the  incisor  and  three  anterior 
molar  teeth,  and  the  gum  is  swollen  over  the  remaining  anterior  molar 
and  two  canine  teeth." 

From  the  14th  to  the  18th  there  was  no  material  alteration  in  his 
symptoms,  with  the  exception  that  the  diarrhoea  was  partially  re- 
strained by  Dover's  powder  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses.  On  these 
five  days  the  dejections  numbered  daily  from  one  to  six.  The  pulse 
was  uniformly  frequent,  varying  from  124  to  156,  and  the  respiration 
on  two  days,  when  its  frequency  was  ascertained,  numbered  56  and  46. 

"March  19th,  pulse  124;  has  become  drowsy  since  yesterday,  and 
when  aroused  is  fretful.  Omit  Dover's  powder.  Treatment,  cold 
applications  to  the  head,  mustard  pediluvia. 

"Evening,  pulse  136;  eyes  constantly  closed  and  head  reclining; 
surface  generally  warm ;  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  vomited  at  first,  but 
has  not  in  three  or  four  days.  Apply  cantharidal  collodion  behind 
each  ear,  and  continue  the  local  treatment. 

"  20th,  pulse  130,  is  constkntly  sleeping,  and  when  aroused  is  very 
firetfiil  and  soon  relapses  into  sleep ;  no  unnatural  heat  of  head  and 
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no  dejection  since  yesterday.    Treatment,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  nour- 
IshiDg  diet. 

^^  21st,  drowsiness  as  before ;  cheeks  sometimes  flushed,  sometimes 
pale;  pupils  sensitive  to  light;  margins  of  eyelids  covered  with  se- 
cretion.    The  bowels  have  been  opened  by  the  oil." 

On  the  22d  and  23d  there  was  no  mater ial> change  in  the  symptoms. 
He  was  constantly  sleeping,  except  for  a  moment  when  shaken.  More 
active  stimulation  was  now  employed.  Brandy  was  prescribed,  to  be 
given  every  two  hours ;  beef-tea  and  milk  porridge  frequently. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th,  he  was  more  fretful,  and  less  drowsy. 
Brandy  and  beef-tea  were  continued. 

On  the  25th,  with  the  same  treatment,  there  was  still  farther  im- 
provement ;  drowsiness  nearly  gone  and  less  fretfulness  than  yester- 
day ;  rolls  the  head  occasionally  and  does  not  appear  to  see  distinctly; 
has  a  slight  cough;  bowels  nearly  regular;  pulse  100;  respiration 
natural ;  surface  warm,  and  no  unnatural  heat  of  head.  The  same 
treatment  was  continued  and  he  rapidly  and  fully  recovered. 

This  case  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of 
marked  drowsiness,  which  continued  five  days,  and  yet  the  patient 
recovered  fully  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  under  the  use 
of  brandy  and  beef-tea. 

In  May,  1860,  I  was  called  to  treat  a  very  similar  case.  A 
child,  twenty  months  old,  had  diarrhoea  for  two  weeks,  the  stools 
being  of  a  dark-brown  color,  thin  and  oflTensive.  He  was  at  first 
very  irritable.  The  pulse  was  constantly  above  130,  and  the 
respiration  was  correspondingly  increased.  The  stage  of  drowsi- 
ness finally  supervened,  and  for  two  days  he  was  constantly  asleep 
unless  aroused  by  being  shaken.  During  the  somnolent  stage  the 
pulse  numbered  140,  respiration  36.  The  face  and  extremities 
were  cool,  and  he  finally  had  a  slight  convulsion.  By  stimulants 
and  nutritious  diet  he  began  immediately  to  improve,  and  was 
soon  out  of  danger. 

In  the  following  case  the  result  was  unfavorable.  This  case  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease 
as  disclosed  by  the  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  an  example 
of  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is 
associated  with  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and  serous 
eflfusion.  It  is  exceptional,  hbwever,  as  regards  the  long  dura- 
tion of  drowsiness.  Ordinary  protracted  diarrhoeal  maladies 
"which  end  in  congestion  and  eflfusion,  terminate  fatally  in  two  or 
three  days  after  the  drowsy  period  arrives. 

Case. — "Dec.  13th,  1861,  called  to-day  to  a  German  infant  eigh- 
teen months  old.    It  has  had  diarrhoea  four  weeks  without  regular  and 
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proper  medical  attendance ;  stools  from  the  first  brown  and  thin ;  daring 
the  last  eight  or  nine  days  has  been  drowsy ;  when  aroused  opens  his 
eyes  and  is  very  fretful,  but  immediately  the  upper  eyelids  gradually 
droop,  and  unless  disturbed  he  remains  asleep  with  his  eyes  partially 
open ;  forehead  warm,  face  cool  and  pallid,  and  limbs  also  rather  cool ; 
pulse  164,  respiration  32^  has  had  a  slight  cough  about  one  week,  and 
slight  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  left  infra-scapular  region ;  de- 
pression of  infra-mammary  region  on  inspiration.  Treatment :  Am- 
mo, carb.  gr.  1  every  two  hours;  nourishing  diet. 

"  Dec.  20th,  has  continued  drowsy  since  the  last  record ;  pupils  mode- 
rately dilated ;  a  thick  secretion  between  eyelids ;  right  pupil  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  left ;  vision  apparently  lost  during  the  three  last 
days ;  pulse  over  140 ;  respiration  44  per  minute, acompanied  by  sighing 
since  the  18th  ;  moans  much  when  awake;  rolls  the  head  frequently  ; 
during  the  last  six  days  the  surface  back  of  the  ears  has  been  constantly 
sore  by  vesication ;  takes  the  most  nutritious  diet,  with  brandy.  The 
dejections  remain  thin  and  brown,  and  number  three  or  four  daily. 

"  From  this  date  the  diarrhoea  continued  except  as  it  was  restrained 
by  vegetable  astringents.  The  pulse  continued  frequent,  and  a  slight 
cough  remained.  There  was  on  the  21st  and  22d  partial  abatement 
of  the  drowsiness,  but  on  the  23d  it  was  greater  than  ever.  The  body 
was  somewhat  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms, but  it  was  now  considerably  emaciated.  The  prostration  in- 
creased daily,  and  the  hands  were  observed  to  tremble.  The  face 
and  hands  became  more  cold,  while  the  head  was  warm.  On  the  24th 
partial  convulsions  occurred,  followed  by  coma  and  death. 

"  The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  were  generally  congested,  except  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  where  the  appearance  was  normal. 
Between  the  brain  and  its  membranous  covering,  chiefly  at  the  vertex 
and  the  base,  was  an  effusion  of  clear  serum.  The  whole  amount  of 
this  fluid  was  estimated  at  two  ounces.  On  slicing  the  brain,  the 
puncta  were  numerous  and  large,  both  in  the  gray  and  white  portions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  congestion,  the  substance  of  the  brain  pre- 
sented the  normal  appearance.  No  inflammatory  lesions  were  present. 
We  were  not  permitted  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  intestines." 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  meningitis.  The  points  of 
xiifFerential  diagnosis  are  the  history  of  the  case,  especially  the 
antecedent  diarrhoea  or  other  exhausting  ailment,  evidence  of 
prostration  when  the  cerebral  affection  commenced,  the  depression 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  young  children,  and  the  cool  face 
and  extremities. 

Prognosis. — If  the  pathological  state  of  the  brain  is  simple 
exhaustion,  the  disease  can  often  be  arrested  by  judicious  treat- 
ment. If  an.  incorrect  diagnosis  be  made,  and  the  treatment 
employed  is  that  appropriate  for  meningitis,  the  disease  which  it 
simulates,  death  is  almost  inevitable.     If  serous  effusion  has 
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occurred,  unless  slight,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  unfavorable  what- 
ever may  be  the  treatment.  The  disease  in  childhood  is  more 
easily  managed  than  in  infancy,  but  is  less  frequent.  The  prog- 
nosis is  better  in  the  cool  months  than  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  more  favorable  if  the  child  is  over,  than  if  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  The  occurrence  of  an  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent pulse,  of  respiration  accompanied  by  sighs,  of  inequality 
in  the  pupils,  or  their  sluggish  movements  with  increasing 
stupor,  indicfites  an  unfavorable  issue.  The  cure  of  the  primary 
disease,  with  the  pulse  and  respiration  still  natural,  or  accelerated, 
without  change  of  rhythm,  pupils  sensitive  to  li^t,  drowsiness 
from  which  the  patient  is  easily  aroused  to  a  state  of  entire  con- 
sciousness, render  recovery  probable,  with  proper  medication  and 
alimentation. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold :  first, 
to  remove  the  primary  pathological  state  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  cerebral  affection ;  and,  secondly,  to  cure  that  affection.  The 
first  is  important,  since  the  successful  treatment  of  all  diseases 
requires  the  removal  of  the  cause.  The  measures  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  pointed  out  in  our  description  of  the  diarrhceal 
and  other  maladies  which  produce  spurious  hydrocephalus. 

We  may  here  say  that  as  this  disease  is  due  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  the  exhausting  effect  of  long-continued 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  astringents  and  alkalies  are  required  in 
a  majority  of  cases  in  the  stage  of  irritabilifjr  and  sometimes  also 
opiates. 

Active  sustaining  measures  are  indicated.  Exhausted  nervous 
power  as  well  as  passive  cerebral  congestion  requires  this.  The 
diet  should  be  highly  nutritious,  comprising  such  substances  as 
milk  and  animal  broths,  and  should  be  given  frequently.  Brandy 
is  required  at  short  intervals.  Dr.  Gooch  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  properly  diluted,  as  a 
quick  and  active  stimulant.  Six  or  eight  drops  may  be  given 
in  sweetened  water  to  a  child  one  year  old,  and  repeated  every 
two  hours  in  cases  of  great  urgency.  If  by  a  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  nutritious  food  the  patient 
is  not  relieved,  there  is  probably  more  or  less  serous  effusion.  In 
some  cases  it  is  proper  to  produce  moderate  vesication  behind  the 
ears. 
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ECLAMPSIA. 


The  term  eclampsia  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  some 
writers  than  by  others.  It  is  used  in  the  following  pages  to  desig- 
nate those  cont^ulsive  seizures,  clonic  in  their  character,  sometimes 
general,  sometimes  partial,  which  affect  the  external  muscles. 
Eclampsia  is  therefore  synonymous  with  clonic  convulsions.  It 
consists  in  a  rapid,  forcible,  and  involuntary  muscular  contrac- 
tion, alternating  with  relaxation.  It  is  distinguished  from  chorea 
in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  more  permanent  state,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  muscular  movements  which  are  partially  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  are  not  so  violent. 

Eclampsia  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which 
are  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  some  are  constitutional.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  temporary  derangements  of  system,  not  sufficiently  severe  to 
be  considered  diseases,  and  by  powerful  mental  impressions,  those 
of  an  emotional  nature  affecting  the  delicate  and  sensitive  nervous 
system  of  the  child.  #  Pathologists  have  recognized  three  distinct 
forms  of  eclampsia.  The  term  essential  or  idiopathic  is  used 
when  the  convulsions  have  no  appreciable  anatoniical  character, 
that  is,  when  there  is  no  apparent  pathological  state  in  the  brain 
or  elsewhere,  which  gives  rise  to  the  attack.  For  example,  if  a 
child  dies  in  convulsions  from  fright,  and  all  the  organs  including 
the  brain  are  found  in  their  normal  state,  the  eclampsia  is  called 
idiopathic  or  essential.  If  the  cause  is  disease  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  it  is  termed  symptomatic.  If  it  arises  from  disease 
elsewhere,  as  from  pneumonia,  the  term  sympathetic  is  employed. 
This  is  in  the  main  a  good  division,  but  eclampsia  may  be  at  the 
same  time  sympathetic  and  symptomatic,  as  when  it  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  congestion  of  brain,  which  is  induced  by  severe  and 
frequent  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough. 

Causes. — Eclampsia  occurs  at  any  period  <tf  infancy  and  child- 
hood, but  is  much  more  rare  after  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years 
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than  previously.  Some  children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others. 
It  is  produced  in  one  by  an  agency,  which  in  another  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect.  There  are  some,  generally  those  of  an  impressi- 
ble nervous  system,  who  are  seized  with  convulsions  whenever 
there  is  any  slight  derangement  in  the  digestive  or  other  organs. 
Eclampsia  is  frequent  in  certain  families.  Thus,  Bouohut  men- 
tions a  family  of  ten  persons,  all  of  whom  had  convulsions  in 
their  infancy.  One  of  them  married,  and  had  ten  children,  all 
which,  with  one  exception,  had  convulsions. 

The  exciting  causes  of  eclampsia  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned in  full.  It  is  a  symptom  in  nearly  all  cerebral  diseases. 
It  is  produced  in  the  nursling  by  changes  in  the  milk  with  which 
it  is  nourished.  These  changes  are  usually  due  to  violent  emo- 
tions of  the  mother,  as  anger,  fright,  and  grief,  to  the  use  of 
acescent  or  indigestible  food,  and  to  derangement  temporary  or 
permanent  in  her  health.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  to  me,  the 
catamenia  so  affected  the  milk  that  the  child  was  seized  with 
eclampsia  at  each  monthly  period.  In  childhood  the  most  common 
cause  of  clonic  convulsions  is  the  presence  of  some  irritant  in 
the  primse  viae.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  even  the  mildest,  may  pro- 
duce the  disease,  especially  when  eaten  unripe  or  taken  in  undue 
quantity.  I  have  known  an  infant  to  be  seized  with  convulsions 
from  eating  strawberries,  which  parents  usually  regard  as  harm- 
less, and  one  of  the  most  violent  and  protracted  cases  of  eclamp- 
sia which  I  have  witnessed,  occurred  in  a  child  over  the  age  of 
six  years,  from  swallowing,  in  considerable  quantity,  the  paren- 
chymatous portion  of  an  orange.  Constipation,  worms,  dysentery, 
intussusception,  and  painful  dentition  are  also  causes  which  are 
located  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  Inflammation  in  some  part 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Thus 
eclampsia  occurs  occasionally  in  severe  coryza  in  consequence, 
according  to  some,  of  the  proximity  of  the  inflamed  membrane  to 
the  brain,  and  the  consequent  afflux  of  blood  to  this  organ.  It 
is «  common  complication  also  of  pertussis  and  pneumonia.  It 
occurs  often  at  the  commencement  of  two  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
namely,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  course  of  the  latter 
disease. 

Violent  emotions  of  the  child  may  also  cause  eclampsia, 
Bouchut  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  was  cor- 
rected before  her  companions,  and  was  so  affected  by  anger  that 
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convulsions  occurred.  Residence  in  close  and  overheated  apart- 
ments, or  in  streets  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  offensive  vapors, 
and  is  stifling,  is  a  predisposing  cause,  so  that  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  deaths  from  convulsions  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country. 

In  young  children,  burns,  even  when  not  very  severe,  are  apt 
to  terminfite  suddenly  in  eclampsia,  succeeded  by  coma  and 
death.  Urinary  calculi,  both  renal  and  vesical,  frequently  pro- 
duce the  same  result. 

Such  are  the  more  common  causes  of  eclampsia.  It  is  seen 
that  they  are  of  two  kinds,  predisposing  and  exciting.  An  exci- 
table or  impressible  state  of  the  nervous  system  constitutes  the 
chief  predisposition  to  the  disease.  Plethora,  or  its  opposite 
state,  anaemia,  increases  the  liability  to  an  attack. 

Premonitory  Stage. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  pro- 
dromic  symptoms,  which  the  experienced  and  careful  physician 
can  detect,  so  as  to  forewarn  friends.  There  is  more  or  less 
drowsiness,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretfulness.  The  eyes  often 
have  a  wild  or  unnatural  appearance ;  occasionally  they  are  fixed 
for  a  moment  on  an  object,  and  yet  apparently  without  noticing 
it.  The  sleep  is  disturbed;  in  some  there  is  unusual  heat  of 
head,  and,  if  old  enough,  complaint  of  headache.  At  times,  espe- 
cially if  the  primary  disease  is  febrile  or  inflammatory,  there  is 
incoherence  of  thought  or  expression,  or  even  actual  delirium. 
In  some  children,  when  eclampsia  is  threatening,  the  thumbs  are 
seen  to  be  carried  often  across  the  palms.  I  have  observed  this, 
especially  during  the  convulsive  cough  of  pertussis.  A  very 
important  prognostic  symptom  is  a  sudden  starting,  or  twitching 
of  the  limbs.  This  shows  that  the  nervous  system  is  profoundly 
impressed,  and  but  slight  additional  excitation  is  required  to 
develop  eclampsia.  In  many  this  sudden  starting  is  observed 
several  hours  before  the  attack. 

The  prodromio  symptoms  are  often  disregarded  by  friends  who 
do  not  understand  their  significance.  Even  physicians,  in  the 
haste  of  their  visits  in  many  instances,  do  not  notice  them.  The 
symptoms  which  precede  symptomatic  and  sympathetic  eclampsia, 
are,  moreover,  blended  with  those  of  the  primary  affection,  and 
hence  another  reason  why  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  When 
the  convulsions  are  about  to  commence,  the  child  generally  lies 
quiet;  the  eyes  are  open  and  fixed.    If  spoken  to  or  shaken,  he 
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takes  no  notice,  and  does  not  speak.  The  direction  of  the  eyes 
is  then  changed ;  often  they  are  turned  up;  sometimes  there  is 
strabismus.  The  face  may  be  pale  or  flushed,  and  sometimes, 
especially  in  cerebral  diseases,  the  features  present  patches  or 
streaks  of  a  flushed  appearance,  while  around  them  the  natural 
color  is  preserved.  Immediately  before  the  spasmodic  move- 
ments the  child  occasionally  utters  a  piercing  scream,  which  is 
probably  involuntary,  though  it  seems  like  a  supplication  for 
help.  The  duration  of  the  prodromic  stage  is  very  diflferent  in 
different  cases.  It  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
or  even  more  than  a  day. 

Symptoms. — Eclampsia  is  general  or  partial.    If  general^  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  eyes,  eyelids,  and  of  all  the  limbs,  are  in  a 
state  of  rapid  involuntary  contraction,  alternatiug  with  relaxa- 
tion.    The  features  lose  their  natural. expression,  and  are  dis- 
torted; the  mouth  is  drawn  out  of  shape,  often  to  one  side,  by 
the  violent  muscular  action;  the  teeth  are  pressed  together  by 
tonic  contraction  of  the  masseters,  and  may  be  violently  struck 
together,  so  as  to  lacerate  the  tongue,  if  it  protrude,  or  are  ground 
upon  each  other.     Unless  the  attack  is  of  short  duration,  frothy 
saliva,  perhaps  tinged  vAih  blood  from  the  injured  tongue,  col- 
lects between  the  lips.     The  eyelids  are  usually  open,  though 
sometimes,  according  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  they  are  closed.    In 
severe  cases  the  eyes  are  turned  up,  so  that  the  pupils  are  lost 
under  the  upper  eyelids,  or  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  involved 
in  the  spasmodic  movements,  so  that  the  eyeballs  are  forcibly 
drawn  from  side  to  side.    Occasionally,  strabismus  occurs.    While 
the  features  are  thus  distorted,  the  head  is  forcibly  retracted,  or 
is  turned  to  one  side;  the  forearms  are  alternately  pronated  and 
supinated;  the  thumbs  and  fingers  are  convulsively  flexed,  so 
that  the  thumbs  lie  across  the  palms,  and  are  covered  by  the 
fingers;  the  great  toe  is  adducted,  the  other  toes  flexed ;  and  the 
toes,  as  well  as  legs,  participate  more  or  less  in  the  ^asmodic 
movements. 

In  general  convulsions,  consciousness  is  usually  lost.  The 
head  is  hot  previously  to,  and  during  the  attack — at  least  in  the 
first  part  of  it — and  the  face  flushed.  In  exceptional  cases,  espe- 
cially in  sympathetic  eclampsia,  the  head  is  cool  and  the  face 
pale.  The  pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated,  as  well  as  the  respira- 
tion, and   the  latter  is  rendered  irregular  if   the  respiratory 
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muscles,  especially  those  of  the  larynx,  are  involved,  as  they 
generally  are.  The  sphincters  are  relaxed  during  the  convulsive 
attack,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  urine  and  stools  are  passed 
involuntarily. 

Partial  eclampsia  is  more  common  than  the  general  form,  and 
it  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  including  those  of  the  eye, 
of  the  face,  and  of  one  or  both  upper  extremities,  or  of  the  face 
and  the  extremities  on  one  side.  The  spasmodic  movements  may 
be  even  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  and  they  often  occur  only 
in  these  muscles  and  those  of  the  face.  Barely,  if  ever,  does 
eclampsia  affect  the  legs  without  affecting  also  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  face.  In  partial  convulsive  attacks,  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness are  in  some  not  entirely  lost,  but  in  others  they  are  not 
manifested  if  present. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  eclampsia  varies  somewhat  in 
different  cases  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  The  average 
is  not  more  than  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  It  does  not  often 
continue  longer  than  three  or  four  hours  in  the  severest  cases. 
It  is  sometimes  said  to  last  a  much  longer  time,  even  for  days, 
but  there  are  in  these  cases  intermissions.  Violent  attacks  are 
usually  short. 

When  the  convulsion  ends  favorably,  the  spasmodic  movements 
become  less  and  less  strong,  and  finally  cease.  The  child  then' 
takes  a  deep  inspiration,  after  which  it  lies  quiet,  and  the  respira- 
tion remains  regular  or  moderately  accelerated.  Some  fully  re- 
cover in  a  few  minutes  if  the  eclampsia  has  been  light  and  the 
cause  transient,  and  seem  to  experience  no  inconvenience  except 
soreness  of  the  muscles  and  fatigue.  Others  soon  recover  con* 
sciousness,  and  their  temperat,ure,  respiration,  and  circulation 
become  natural,  but  they  remain  dull  for  a  time,  their  minds  are 
bewildered,  and  they  are  perhaps  unable  to  speak.  In  a  few 
hours  these  untoward  symptoms  pass  away.  In  essential,  and  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia,  if  properly 
treated,  and  if  the  cause  is  recognized  and  removed,  there  is  no 
recurrence  of  the  convulsion;  with  others  it  is  different.  In 
many  cases,  especially  of  symptomatic  eclampsia  and  of  sympa- 
thetic, in  which  the  cause  is  grave  and  persistent,  the  convulsions 
return  after  a  variable  period  of  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours. 
Six  or  eight  or  more  convulsions  may  occur  within  twenty-four 
hours.    Barely  they  occur  several  times  daily  for  several  con- 
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secutive  days,  but  severe  convulsions,  repeated  at  short  intervals 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  usually  end  in  fatal  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  or  serous  effusion.  I  once  attended  an  infant 
about  six  months  old,  who  had  from  four  to  twelve  convulsions 
daily  for  eleven  days,  caused  probably  by  a  vesical  calculus,  as 
there  was  dysuria,  and,  at  times,  bloody  urine.  Some  days  after 
the  convulsions  were  controlled,  while  we  were  deferring  explora- 
tion of  the  bladder,  death  occurred  suddenly,  and  the  autopsy  was 
not  permitted.  This  case  will  be  detailed  elsewhere.  Bouchut 
has  witnessed  a  case  of  hooping-cough  in  which  there  were 
daily  convulsions  for  eighteen  days. 

.In  all  severe  attacks  of  eclampsia,  the  respiration  and  circula- 
tion are  so  embarrassed  that  congestion  of  various  organs  results. 
This  passive  congestion  in  the  respiratory  organs  is  indicated  by 
moist  rales  in  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes ;  occurring  in  the 
brain,  it  is  indicated  by  profound  stupor.     It  has  already  been 
gtated  that  death  may  occur  from  the  cerebral  congestion,  which 
continuing  is  apt  to  end  in  effusion  of  serum  or  extravasation  of 
blood.    In  these  cases  the  convulsive  movements  cease,  but  there 
is  no  return   of   consciousness.     The   child  lies  quiet  as  if  in 
sleep,  with  pupils  not   readily  acted   upon  by  light,  and  often 
somewhat  dilated ;  gradually  the  limbs  grow  cool  qnd  the  pulse 
feeble,  and  fatal  coma  supervenes. 

Death  does  not  ordinarily  occur  from  one  attack.  There  are 
several  at  intervals,  during  which  the  stupor  is  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  profound,  till,  finally,  there  is  total  loss 
of  consciousness  and  sensation.  This  is  the  most  frequent  mode 
of  death,  namely,  death  from  coma.  Apnoea  may  occur  in  the 
first  attack,  ending  life  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  but  in  other 
instances  it  does  not  result  till  after  several  seizures,  when,  at 
length,  one  more  violent  than  the  others  interrupts  the  respiratory 
function  and  causes  death. 

Occasionally,  when  life  is  preserved,  there  is  some  permanent  ill 
effect  of  eclampsia.  Bouchut  says :  "  The  origin  of  certain  perma- 
nent contractions  which  bring  on  deviation  of  the  head  or  of 
other  parts,  retraction  of  the  limbs,  paralysis,  etc.,  must  be  referred 
to  the  convulsions  of  the  muscles.  I  have  seen  several  children 
in  whom  torticollis  had  no  other  cause.  The  drooping  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  strabismus,  irregularity  of  the  mouth,  several  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs,  often  depend  on  this  influence.     These 
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accidents  are  consequences  of  essential  as  well  as  of  symptomatic 
convulsions." 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  anatomy  pertaining 
to  eclampsia,  is  twofold ;  first,  the  pathological  states  which  pre- 
cede and  usually  cause  the  convulsive  movements;  secondly, 
those  which  result  from  them.  We  have  seen  that  in  sympathetic 
eclampsia,  the  diseases  which  sustain  a  causative  relation  are  very 
numerous;  some  are  constitutional,  others  local,  and  the  latter  may 
have  their  seat  in.  almost  any  part  of  the  economy,  distinct  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In  some  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia, 
the  immediate  cause  is  too  active  a  circulation,  a  state  of  hy- 
pera?mia  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  hyperaemia  may  be  observed 
in  young  infants  in  whom  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open.  Such 
infants,  seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  or 
of  the  lungs,  often  present  a  full  and  rapid  pulse  and  a  convex 
and  forcibly  pulsating  fontanelle  before  the  eclampsia  begins. 
In  other  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia,  the  primary  disease  in- 
duces passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  this  in  time  gives  rise 
to  convulsions.  Eclampsia  occurring  during  the  paroxysms  of 
hooping-cough,  aftbrds  an  example.  In  the  zymotic  diseases, 
as  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  eclampsia  is  doubtless  often  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  specific  virus  on  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  adult;  uraemia  is  a  not  infre- 
quent cause.  Therefore,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
eclampsia  due  to  diseases  not  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
in  other  words,  of  sympathetic  eclampsia,  the  primary  disease 
induces  a  pathological  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  or  of  the  blood 
which  circulates  through  them,  which  state  immediately  precedes 
and  accompanies  the  convulsions. 

In  other  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  convulsive  move- 
ments are  produced  by  the  primary  disease,  acting  directly  on  the 
nervous  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  caus- 
ing any  appreciable  alteration  in  the  state  of , cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Thus  Barrier  relates  three  fatal  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  in 
pneumonia,  in  none  of  which  was  there  anyfliing  abnormal  in  the 
condition  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

The  pathological  state  preceding  symptomatic  eclampsia  diflfers 
in  different  cases,  since  convulsions  occur  in  almost  every  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.     The  immediate  cause  of 
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this  form  of  eclampsia  may  be  active  or  passive  cerebral  conges- 
tion, with  or  without  effusion ;  it  may  be  compression  of  the 
brain  from  various  causes ;  it  may  be  a  deficiency  as  well  as  excess 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

In  essential  eclampsia  the  cause  sometimes  produces  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  prior  to  the  convulsive  seizure.  In  other  cases, 
as  when  convulsions  occur  immediately  from  the  effect  of  anger 
or  fright,  there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  state  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres  previously  to  the  attack. 

Again,  eclampsia,  especially  when  severe  and  protracted,  and 
when  occurring  in  successive  attacks,  may  be  the  cause  of  certain 
lesions.  It  produces  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and 
perhaps  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes,  if  the  congestion  is 
great,  there  is  also  serous  effusion  from  the  distended  capillaries, 
and  the  fibrin  in  the  larger  vessels,  as  the  sinuses,  may  coagulate. 
The  congestion  resulting  from  eclampsia  may  give  rise  to  ex- 
travasation of  blood  and  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  this  acci 
dent  occur,  there  is  often  paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  one 
side,  permanent  or  gradually  disappearing. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cerebral  congestion 
precedes  the  eclampsia  or  is  its  result ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  precedes  and  operates  as  a  cause,  it  is  no  doubt  increased  during 
the  convulsive  period.  The  spasmodic  muscular  action,  by 
rendering  respiration  irregular  and  imperfect,  also  leads  to  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  sometimes  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  for  which  there  is  danger  of  mis- 
taking eclampsia  is  epilepsy.     M.  Ozanam  mentions  the  following 
means  of  distinguishing  the  two :  "  Eclampsia  diflers  from  epilepsy 
in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  prodromic  symptoms ;  the  clonic 
form  of  the  convulsions,  the  rare  appearance  of  froth  in  the 
mouth,  the  absence  of  ^  hideous  livid  aspect  of  the  countenance, 
the  spasmodic  ancf  sobbing  character  of  the*  respiration,  frequency 
•  of  the  pulse,  and  a  state  of  quiet  without  snoring,  which  succeeds 
an  attack."     In  the  young  child,  however,  the  above  points  of 
distinction  are  not  reliable  as  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis. 
Some  patients,  who  seem  to  have  genuine  attacks  of  eclampsia  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  prove  to  be  epileptic  in  subsequent  years. 
The  usual  period  of  eclampsia  is  prior  to  the  age  of  eight  years, 
and  if  convulsions  occur  after  this  age  without  apparent  exciting 
11 
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cause,  or  from  trifling  causes,  the  disease  is  probably  epilepsy;  if 
prior  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  especially  of  three  or  four,  they 
are  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  convulsions  of  eclampsia. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  form  of  eclampsia  whether 
essential,  symptomatic,  or  sympathetic,  in  other  words,  to  deter- 
mine the  cause,  till  after  the  convulsions  cease.  This  is  especially 
true  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  physician  is  not  sum- 
moned till  the  convulsive  movements  begin,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  act  promptly  with  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
child's  previous  history.  If  there  is  an  obvious  antecedent  dis- 
ease, as  hooping-cough  or  meningitis,  the  cause  is  apparent;  but 
if  the  previous  health  has  been  good,  or  but  slightly  disturbed, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  visit  or  examination 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  seat  and  character  of  the  cause.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  suddenly  in  a  state  of 
previous  good  health,  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  intestines,  but 
sudden  and  unexpected  attacks  may  be  due  to  the  commencement 
of  some  inflammatory  affection,  as  pneumonia,  or  of  a  febrile  dis- 
ease, as  smallpox.  Unless  the  eclampsia  is  speedily  fatal,  the 
physician,  if  he  examine  carefully,  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  diagnosticate  the 
form  of  the  eclampsia. 

Prognosis. — Symptomatic  eclampsia  is  always  serious.  If  con- 
vulsions occur  in  the  course  of  a  cerebral  disease,  it  indicates  the 
approach  of  death,  but  if  at  the  commencement,  some  recover. 
The  recurrence  of  it,  whatever  the  cerebral  disease,  is  an  almost 
certain  prognostic  of  death. 

In  idiopathic  or  essential  convulsions,  the  prognosis  depends  on 
the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  on  the  age,  strength,  and  previous 
condition  of  the  child.  If  there  are  predisposing  or  co-operating 
causes,  as  a  nervous  or  excitable  temp^ament,  or  dentition,  the 
prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  when  such  causes  are  absent. 

In  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  prognosis  varies  greatly,  accord- . 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease,  and  often  according  to 
the  stage  of  that  disease.  If  convulsions  occur  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  eruptive  fever,  they  generally  subside  without  un- 
toward symptoms,  and  the  fever  pursues  a  favorable  course. 
Eclampsia,  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  is  premonitory 
of  a  fatal  result.  I  have  not  yet  known  a  patient  with  scarlet  fever 
recover  who  had  convulsions  after  the  rash  had  covered  the  bodv, 
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and  experienced  physicians  of  this  city  tell  me  that  their  observa- 
tions correspond  with  mine.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  however,  relates 
one  favorable  case.  If  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia  is  located  in  or 
upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  a  majority  recover  with  judicious 
treatment.  In  convulsions  consequent  on  pneumonia  or  a  burn, 
more  die  than  recover. 

The  prognosis  in  eclampsia  is  more  favorable  if  the  parallelism 
of  the  eyes  is  retained,  the  pupils  remain  sensitive  to  light,  and 
consciousness  soon  returns.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  pre- 
dicted, if,  after  the  convulsion,  the  child  remains  stupid,  without 
any  evidence  of  returning  consciousness. 

Treatment. — Fortunately,  inasmuch  as  the  physician  is  often 
required  to  treat  eclampsia  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  the  same 
measures  are  required  to  a  considerable   extent   in  all   cases, 
whether  the  form  be  essential,  symptomatic,  or  sympathetic.     As 
early  as  possible  in  the  attack  the  feet  should  be  placed  in  hot 
wnter,  to   which   mustard  is  added,  or   if  it  can   be   procured 
with  little  delay,  a  general  warm  bath  may  be  used  in   place. 
This  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and  promotes 
muscular  relaxation,  while  it  also  produces  derivation  of  blood 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.     It  is,  therefore,  useful,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  active  or  passive  congestion  precedes  the 
eclampsia ;  it  is  also  useful  as  a  preventive  of  passive  congestion 
of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  other  organs  and  the  serous  effusion,  which, 
as  stated  above,  are  results  of  eclampsia.    It  should  be  continued 
from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  attack ;  at  the  same  time  cold  applications 
should  be  made  to  the   head,  until  its  temperature,  which   is 
usually  increased,  is  reduced.     The  application  of  a  cloth,  fre- 
quently wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  the  most  convenient   and 
ready  mode  of  employing  this  agent.    Cold  has  a  prompt  effect  in 
contracting  the  cerebral  vessels,  and,  therefore,  tends  to  avert 
one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  eclampsia,  namely,  the  congestion  and 
effusion. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  convulsive  attacks  originate  in  the  con- 

ditite  of  the  bowels,  either  solely  or  in  part,  it  is  advisable,  unless 

there  is  a  previous  diarrhoeal  affection,  to  prescribe  an  aperient. 

The  common  enema  of  soap  and  water  will  usually  produce  a 

free  and  speedy  evacuation,  and  will  sometimes  disclose  the  cause 

of  the  eclampsia  in  the  expulsion  of  seeds,  or  other  indiges- 
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tible  substances  or  scybala.  A  cathartic  is  also  often  required, 
especially  if  the  enema  fail  to  produce  sufficient  evacuations. 
In  those  that  are  robust,  and  especially  in  those  beyond  the  age 
of  two  or  three  years,  calomel  is  an  excellent  purgative,  is  easily 
given,  and  is  prompt  in  its  action.  If  there  are  symptoms  indi- 
cating intestinal  inflammation,  the  milder  purgatives,  as  castor 
oil,  are  preferable,  as,  also,  in  young  or  feeble  children.  If  the 
recent  ingesta  of  the  patient  consisted  of  fruit  or  of  substances 
of  an  indigestible  character,  an  emetic  should  be  given  at  once;  as 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  repeated  if  neces- 
sary in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  to  a  young  child,  or  this  syrup 
in  combination  with  hive  syrup,  to  those  that  are  older  and  are 
robust.  Aside  from  the  ejection  of  the  offending  substance  which 
it  produces,  an  emetic  has  some  effect  in  controlling  the  convulsive 
movements. 

Convulsions  sometimes  cease  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
muscular  relaxation  caused  by  the  emetic.  By  such  measufes, 
or  even  without  them,  the  attack  usually  terminates  in  a  short 
time ;  but  if  it  continue,  and  there  is  considerable  heat  of  head  or 
other  indication  of  active  congestion  of  this  organ,  we  may  try 
compression  of  the  carotids  by  the  fingers  as  recommended 
by  Trousseau.  This  distinguished  observer  believed  that  he 
succeeded  in  diminishing  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and 
thereby  shortening  eclampsia  by  this  simple  expedient.  Brown- 
Sequard  (Eemarks  before  the  United  States  Medical  Association, 
1866)  has  recently  stated  that  this  result  is  due,  not  so  much  to 
compression  of  the  carotid,  as  to  pressure  on  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  (pressure)  causes  contraction  of 
the  cerebral  vessels. 

With  or  without  trial  of  Trousseau's  method  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted eclampsia,  one  or  two  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples if  the  child  is  robust,  and  there  is  increased  heat  of  face  or 
head.  The  abstraction  of  blood  directly  from  the  head  dimin- 
ishes greatly  the  danger  of  congestion  and  effusion,  and  it  has 
been  the  means  of  shortening  the  attack  and  saving  life.  Anti- 
spasmodics have  been  used  for  a  long  period  in  cases  of  eclSmp- 
§ia,  and  they  are  recommended  in  our  standard  works.  I  have 
never  observed  any  benefit  from  the  use  in  clonic  convulsions  of 
either  assafoetida  or  valerian ;  though  I  have  occasionally  ordered 
the  use  of  such  agents  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  enema.     Chloro- 
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form,  whether  inhaled  or  swallowed,  does  control  the  convulsive 
movements.  In  protracted  or  frequently  recurring  eclampsia, 
especially  when  it  is  due  to  a  highly  sensitive  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  there  is  probably  little  or  no  cerebral  congestion,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  agents  employed  by  inhalation,  and  it 
is  not  unsafe  if  cautiously  used  by  the  physician  himself.  It 
should  be  employed  only  in  the  convulsion,  and  withheld  the 
moment  the  spasmodic  movements  cease.  In  symptomatic 
eclampsia,  or  in  the  other  forms,  if  there  are  indications  of  cere- 
bral congestion,  I  would  not  recommend  its  use.  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill 
{Amer,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci\,  Oct.  1865)  gives  chloroform  by  the 
mouth  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  in  doses  which  most 
practitioners  would  hesitate  to  prescribe.  He  has  given  even  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  to  a  child  a  few  years  old,  with  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  propriety  of  prescribing  opium  in  any  form  of  convul- 
sive attacks  in  children  is  doubted  by  many  on  account  of  the 
drowsiness  which  it  produces.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
of  the  propriety  and  the  good  effect  of  its  use  in  certain  cases  of 
essential  and  of  sympathetic  eclampsia.     I  refer  to  those  cases  in 
which  attacks  of  eclampsia  occur  with  intervals,  during  which 
there  is  no   stupor,   and  the   patient  preserves   consciousness. 
Opiates  may  occasionally  be  of  service  in  other  cases,  but  in 
such  they  are  especially  indicated.    Thus,  recently  in  my  practice, 
an  infant  about  six  weeks  old,  in  whom  there  was  an  hereditary 
predisposition  to  eclampsia,  was  taken  with  diarrhoea,  and  soon 
after  with  convulsions.     The  attack  was  short,  but  after  a  brief 
interval  it  returned,  and  during  the  subsequent  twelve  hours  there 
were  about  twenty  convulsions.     There  was  no  unusual  heat  of 
head  or  prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  or  other  evidence 
of  congestion.    The  green  and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  stools 
showed  that  the  cause  was  located  in  the  intestines.     After  trial 
of  various  remedies,  among  which  were  anti-spasmodics,  these 
convulsive  seizures  were  soon  relieved  by  the  use  of  paregoric 
in  doses  of  five  drops,  which  also  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
cause  of  the  eclampsia,  and  in  a  few  days  there  was  complete 
restoration  to  health. 

In  recent  times  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  directed 
to  the  bromide  of  potassium  as  a  remedy  in  convulsive  disorders. 
It  is  ordinarily  prescribed  alone,  in  powder  or  solution.    I  can 
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speak  highly  of  its  use  in  obstinate  cases,  not  only  in  children 
approaching  the  age  of  puberty,  but  in  infants,  especially  when 
the  cause  is  obscure  or  beyond  our  reach.  It  should  not  be 
used  in  the  eclampsia,  but  employed  in  the  interval  as  a  pre- 
ventive. It  produces  a  decided  impression  on  the  nervous 
system  so  as  to  diminish  the  liability  to  spasmodic  affections. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  case  in  which  this  agent  was 
employed  with  the  effect  of  relieving  entirely  the  convulsive 
seizures,  although  the  cause  continued :  On  the  29th  of  January, 
1866, 1  was  asked  to  see  an  infant  six  months  old,  who  during  the 
preceding  week  had  had  an  average  of  eight  convulsions  daily; 
each  convulsion  lasted  about  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  was  gene- 
ral ;  the  child  was  nursing,  and  had  no  teeth,  and  no  decided  swell- 
ing of  the  gums.  A  careful  examination  could  detect  no  cause, 
though  the  infant  was  fretful  and  seemingly  in  considerable  pain. 
Some  days  subsequently  it  was  observed  to  pass,  with  apparent 
pain,  urine  in  less  quantity  than  when  in  health,  and  occasionally 
tinged  with  blood.  The  cause  of  the  eclampsia  was  therefore 
probably  a  vesical  calculus.  Various  remedies  were  made  use  of 
till  February  1st  without  any  diminution  in  the  severity  or  fre- 
quency of  the  attacks ;  when  bromide  of  potassium  was  prescribed 
in  half  grain  doses  every  six  hours.  From  February  1st  to  3d 
there  were  two  convulsions  daily.  On  the  3d  the  medicine  was 
given  every  three  hours,  after  which  there  was  no  farther  eclamp- 
sia. The  medicine  was  discontinued  on  the  7th.  The  infant 
nursed  as  usual,  and  its  health  seemed  to  be  re-established,  with 
the  exception  of  those  symptoms  which  indicated  the  presence 
of  a  calculus.  Examination  of  the  bladder  for  stone  was  deferred 
for  a  few  days,  when  about  two  weeks  subsequently i to  the  last 
convulsion  the  infant  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Though 
the  result  of  this  case  was  unfavorable,  the  controlling  power  of 
the  bromide  over  the  eclampsia  was  apparent. 

Those  children  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia  from  trifling 
causes,  and  sometimes  without  apparent  cause,  while  their  general 
health  is  good,  are  more  benefited  by  bromide  of  potassium  than 
by  any  other  medicine.  I  have  recently  employed  it,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  result,  in  the  treatment  of  two  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  who  had  taken  various  medicines, 
with  no  apparent  benefit,  for  convulsive  attacks  to  which  they 
had  been  subject,  and  which  excited  the  gravest  apprehensions 
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that  tliey  would  become  confirmed  epileptics.  In  botli,  the 
attacks  were  much  less  frequent  and  severe  as  soon  as  this  medi- 
cine was  commenced.  Though  much  benefited,  it  is  still  uncer- 
tain whether  they  will  be  entirely  cured.  Bromide  of  potassium 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  grain  to  a  child  one  year  old,  every 
three  to  six  hours,  and  an  additional  half  grain,  or  grain,  for 
every  subsequent  year. 

U. — Potass,  bromid.  gr.  xvj  ; 
•  Sacch.  aU>.  .^ss  ; 

Aq.  anisi  .^ij. 
Dose,  one  teaspooa|ul  every  three  to  six  hours,  to  a  child  of  one  year. 

The  treatment  of  eclampsia  obviously  should  yavy  in  different 
cases,  according  to  the  cause.  If  it  occur  in  an  eruptive  fever,  as 
scarlatina,  and  the  eruption  has  receded,  active  revulsive  mea- 
sures, as  hot  mustard  baths,  are  required ;  if  in  dysentery,  or 
other  internal  inflammation,  sinapisms  should  be  applied  over 
the  affected  part;  if  the  gums  are  swollen,  and  the  eclampsia  is 
not  readily  controlled  by  the  ordinary  measures,  they  should 
be  scarified.  In  those  dangerous  cases,  in  vrhich  symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion  continue  after  the  eclampsia  ceases,  addi- 
tional treatment  is  required.  The  child  remains  drowsy,  does 
not  speak,  or  apparently  suffer  in  any  way,  and  the  pupils  act 
less  readilv  than  in  health.  If  this  condition  remains  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  there  is  probably  serous  effusion.  All 
attacks  of  eclampsia,  unless  the  mildest,  are  followed  by  a  period 
of  drowsiness,  but  the  persistence  of  it,  with  symptoms  which 
indicate  hyperemia,  and  perhaps  effusion  within  the  cranium, 
calls  for  the  employment  of  additional  measures.  Vesication 
should  then  be  produced  behind  the  ears,  mild  revulsives  be 
applied  to  the  extremities,  the  head  kept  cool,  the  bowels  open, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  a  diuretic  like  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
advantageously  employed.  The  utmost  care  should  be  enjoined 
in  reference  to  the  hygienic  ^nanagement  of  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  eclampsia.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  bland,  and 
all  causes  of  excitement  be  studiously  avoided. 
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Tetanus  xascentium,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tetanus 
neonatorum,  or  tetanus  infantum,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
diseases  of  infancy.  It  stands  first  in  point  of  time,  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  fatal  maladies.  Its  advent  is  sudden  and  unexpected ; 
a  life  promising  well — for  these  patients  are  usually  robust — is  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  hours.  Tetanus  nascentium  is  more  frequent  in 
some  localities  and  in  some  conditions  of  life  than  in  others.  In 
New  York  it  is  more  common  than  tetanus  at  any  other  age,  or, 
indeed,  in  all  other  ages,  since,  according  to  the  mortuary  statis- 
tics of  this  city,  more  die  from  tetanus  in  the  first  year  of  life 
than  subsequently,  and  death  from  this  disease,  in  the  nursing 
infant,  occurs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
life. 

Interesting  and  important  as  is  tetanus  nascentium,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  much  more  limited  and 
imperfect  than  it  should  be  when  we  consider  what  great  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  pathological  inquiries  during  the  present 
century.  Our  information  in  reference  to  its  causation,  symp- 
toms, and  proper  treatment,  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of 
M.  Dazille,  or  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Did  we  better  understand  the  pathology  of  diseases  in  the  new- 
born, or  could  we  more  accurately  ascertain  the  condition  of 
organs  at  this  age,  doubtless  we  should  occasionally  consider  those 
phenomena  which  we  now  designate  as  a  disease  per  se  under  the 
title  tetanus  nascentium,  as  symptoms  of  some  other  aflTection. 
But  as  tetanic  rigidity  and  spasms  in  the  new-born  occur  so 
abruptly,  masking  all  other  symptoms,  and  ordinarily  ending  in 
death  without  our  knowing  certainly  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  antecedent  disease,  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  we  should 
recognize  the  state  in  which  such  muscular  rigidity  occurs  with 
such  a  rapid  result,  as  an  independent  affection.     This  explanation 
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is  required  from  the  fact,  that  I'have  added  to  the  accompanying 
table  one  case  from  Billard,  which  this  observer  relates  under  the 
head  of  spinal  meningitis. 

I  have  felt  more  fully  justified  in  accepting  the  records  of  this 
case,  from  the  fact  that  others  have  recorded  very  similar  cases  as 
examples  of  tetanus  nascentiura.  In  Billard's  case,  an  infant  three 
days  old  was  attacked  with  convulsions.  "  His  limbs  were  rigid 
and  violently  bent;  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  contraction."  On  the  following  day  "the  convulsions 
continued;  .  .  .  the  body  remained  rigid,  and  the  vertebral 
column,  which  the  weight  of  the  trunk  will  cause  to  bend  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  a  young  infant,  remained  straight  and  im- 
movable whenever  the  child  was  raised."  At  the  autopsy,  in 
addition  to  meningeal  apoplexy,  which  is  often  present  in  those 
who  die  of  tetanus  nascentium,  a  thick  pellicular  exudation  was 
found  upon  the  spinal  arachnoid.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strict 
accordance  of  the  symptoms  and  history  of  this  case  with  those 
which  other  observers  describe  as  tetanus  nascentium. 

Fatal  Cases. 

Case  1.  Male ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  sixty  hours.  Labatt, 
Edin,  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.^  April,  1819. 

"     2.  Female ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  forty  hours.    Ibid. 

"     3.  Taken  when  five  days  old  ;  lived  fifty  hours.     Ibid. 

"     4.  Taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 

"  5.  Male ;  taken  when  two  days  old ;  lived  two  days.  Billard, 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,,  Stewart's  trans.,  p.  477. 

"     6.  Male ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  two  days.    Romberg. 

"  7.  Male;  taken  when  six  days  old;  lived  ninety-three  hours. 
Dr.  Imlach,  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.^  Aug.  1850. 

"  8.  Female ;  taken  at  five  days ;  lived  four  days.  Caleb  Wood- 
worth,  M.  D.,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.^  Dec.  13, 1831. 

"  9.  Negro ;  taken  at  seven  days  ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.  P.  C. 
Gaillard,  M.  D.,  South.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phar.^  Sept. 
1846. 

"  10.  Male  ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  one  day.  Augustus 
Eberle,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  1847. 

"  11.  Taken  when  seven  days  old.  D.  B.  Nailer,  N.  0.  Med.  Journ. ^ 
Nov.  1846. 

"  12.  Male ;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  one  day.  N.  0.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.^  May,  1853. 

"  13.  Negro;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  three  days.  Robert 
H.  Chinn,  M.  D.,  A^.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 

"  14.  Taken  when  two  days  old  ;  died  in  four  hours  after  the  doc- 
tor's visit.     Ibid. 
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Case  15.  Taken  when  seven  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.  C.  H.  Cleave- 
land,  New  Jersey  Med.  Rep.^  April,  1852. 

"  IG.  Xegro ;  taken  when  seven  daj'sold;  death  finally.  Green- 
ville Do  well,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci,^  Jan.  1863. 

"  17.  Taken  when  twelve  days  old;  lived  one  day.  Thomas  C. 
Boswell  communicated  to  Dr.  Sims,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sci.,  1846. 

"  18.  Taken  when  about  five  days  old ;  died  at  about  the  age  of 
nine  daj'^s.     B.  R.  Jones.     Ibid. 

"  19.  Taken  at  or  soon  after  birth;  lived  two  days.  Dr.  Sims, 
Ainer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.^  April,  1846. 

"  20.  Taken  at  the  age  of  six  days ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 
'  "  21.  Taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  two  days.     Ibid. 

"  22.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  died  in  three  hours. 
Communicated  to  the  writer. 

"  23.  Taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  hours ;  lived  two  daj's.  Com- 
municated to  the  writer. 

"  24.  Female ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  forty-five  hours. 
The  writer. 

"  25.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  days ;  lived  about  fort}'- 
eight  hours.     Ibid. 

"  26.  Female ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  lived  three  days. 
Ibid. 

"  2t.  Female;  taken  at  the  age  of  five  days;  lived  three  daya. 
Ibid. 

"  28.  Female ;  taken  when  four  days  old ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid. 

"  29.  Taken  when  six  days  old  ;  died  next  day.     Ibid. 

"  30.  Taken  when  five  days  old  ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     Ibid. 

"  31.  Taken  when  eight  days  old;  lived  two  days.     Ibid. 

"  32.  Male;  taken  when  five  days  old;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 

.    Favorable  Cases. 

Case  1.  Negro;  female;  taken  when  three  days  old;  recovered  in  a 
few  days.  Robert  S.  Baily,  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and 
Rev.,  Nov.  1848. 

"  2.  Negro ;  taken  at  eleven  days ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  W. 
B.  Lindsay,  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  1846. 

"  3.  Negro ;  taken  when  ten  days  old ;  recovered  in  thirtj^-one 
days.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Rev., 
Nov.  1853. 

"  4.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days  ;  recovered  in  twenty- 
eight  days.     Ibid. 

"  5.  Negro ;  taken  at  seven  days ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  Au- 
gustus Eberle,  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1841. 

"  6.  Taken  when  eight  days  old ;  recovered  in  four  weeks.  Fur- 
long, Udin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.  1830. 

"  T.  Taken  at  the  age  of  one  week ;  recovered  in  two  days.  Dr. 
Sims,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1846. 

"  8.  Female;  taken  at  the  age  of  three  days;  recovered  in  five 
weeks.     The  writer. 
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Period  of  Commencement. — Finckh,  who  saw  cases  of  tetanus 
nascentium  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  states  {Htcker^s  Annalen^ 
vol.  iii.  No.  3,  p.  304)  that  it  began  in  one  case  on  the  second  day- 
after  birth,  in  eight  on  the  fifth,  and  in  seven  on  the  seventh. 

Professor  Cederschjold,  of  Stockholm,  treated  forty-two  cases 
in  hospital  practice  in  1834,  and  in  these  cases  it  usually  com- 
menced between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  days.  Copland  says 
{Medical  Dictioiiary)  that  it  generally  commences  in  the  first  seven 
or  nine  days  after  birth,  and  rarely  later  than  the  fouHeenth. 
Romberg  states  that  it  commences  between  the  fifth  and  ninth 
days.  In  two  hundred  cases  observed  by  Reicke,  in  Stuttgart,  in 
the  course  of  forty-two  years,  it  was  never  found  to  commence 
before  the  fifth,  rarely  after  the  ninth,  and  never  after  thfe  eleventh 
day.  Schneider  says  that  the  disease  occurs  oftenest  between  the 
second  and  seventh,  and  rarely  after  the  ninth  day.  In  six  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  C.  Levy,  of  Copenhagen,  it  began  in  two  on  the 
third  day,  in  two  on  the  fifth^  and  in  two  on  the  sixth.  Dr. 
Greenville  Dowell  {Amer.  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci.,  Jan.  1863),  who 
has  seen  much  of  tetanus  nascentium  among  the  negroes  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas,  says  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  on  between 
the  fifth  and  twelfth  days  after  birth.  In  forty  cases,  the  records 
of  which  I  have  collected,  the  disease  began  as  follows : — 


Age. 

One  day  or  under 
Two  days    . 
Three   *'      . 

Cases. 
.    2 
.     1 
.    9 

Age. 

Seven  days 

Eight    "             .        . 

Ten       '* 

Cases. 
.     8 
.     6 
.     1 

Four    "      . 

.     2 

Eleven  " 

P       .     1 

Five     "       . 

.     6 

Twelve  " 

.     1 

Six       "       .        .        . 

.     3 

Very  rarely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tetanus  nascentium 
begins  at  or  so  soon  after  birth  that  it  may  be  properly  called 
congenital. 

Frequency  in  Certain  Localities. — Tetanus  nascentium 
occurs  probably  in  all  countries,  but  it  does  not  greatly  increase 
the  mortality  except  in  certain  localities.  Some  of  the  British 
and  continental  physicians,  whose  observations  of  disease  have 
been  extensive,  confess  to  have  seen  so  few  cases  that  they  have 
almost  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  aflfection.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are,  or  have  been  places  in  every  zone  where  it  is,  or 
has  been  so  prevalent  as  to  sensibly  check  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation.   The  attention  of  the  profession,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
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tnry  since,  was  directed  to  the  prevalence  of  tetanus  nascentium 
in  the  Island  of  Heimacy,  off  the  coast  of  Iceland.  On  this  island 
scarcely  an  infant  escaped,  while  on  the  mainland  scarcely  one 
was  affected.  Heimacy,  the  product  of  volcanic  action  of  small 
extent  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  supports  a  scanty  popu- 
lation. The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the 
sea  fowl ;  and  are  filthy  and  degraded  in  their  habits.  About  the 
year  1810,  the  Danish  Government  deputed  the  landphysicus  of 
Iceland  to  visit  Heimacy,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  was  so  destructive  to  the  infants.  Although  this  gentle- 
man, from  his  brief  stay,  saw  no  case  himself,  he  obtained  interest- 
ing particulars  in  reference  to  the  disease  from  the  priests  and 
parents.  At  this  time  scarcely  an  infant  escaped.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Schleisner,  whose  report  in  reference  to  the  same  local- 
ity was  published  forty  years  later,  this  disease  was  still  the  most 
fatal  of  all  infantile  affections. 

Tetanus  nascentium  is  also  represented  as  very  fatal  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Kilda,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  America  and  Europe  cases  are  not  frequent,  except 
occasionally  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  cities,  in  foundling 
hospitals,  and  rarely  in  country  towns  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  its  occurrence.  The  records  of  the  Dublin,  Stutt- 
gart, and  Stockholm  L3ung-in  Asylums  furnish  many  cases.  In 
the  town  of  Fulda,  Germany,  in  1802,  Dr.  Schneider  saw  six 
cases  in  fourteen  days,  while  a  midwife  in  the  same  place  stated 
that  she  had  seen  more  than  sixty  in  nine  years. 

But  the  greatest  mortality  from  tetanus  nascentium  is  in  the 
warm  climates,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Minorca  and  Bourbon,  it  has,  in  many  localities,  been  the  most 
frequent  and  fatal  of  infantile  maladies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  warm  regions  of  tjbq  United 
States  the  victims  are  chiefly  negro  infants.  L.  S.  Grier,  M. 
D.,  of  Mississippi,  says,  in  the  N.  0,  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,^  May, 
1854:  "The  first  form  of  disease  which  assails  the  negro  among 
us  is  trismus.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  alone  is  very  great. 
No  statistical  record,  we  suppose,  has  even  been  attempted,  but 
from  our  individual  experience  we  are  almost  willing  to  affirm 
that  it  decimates  the  African  race  upon  our  plantations  within 
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the  -r?:  week  of  indepeiiden:  ex:s:enee.  We  have  known  more 
than  one  instisoe  in  which,  of  the  tirhs  for  one  veAr,  one-half 
became  :he  Tictims  of  ;h:s  disease,  and  iha:,  too,  in  si^iie  of  ;he 
utmos:  waiohfulness  and  care  on  the  par;  of  both  planter  and 
physician.  <Ihher  palaces  are  more  fonunate.  but  a!!  snSer  more 
or  less:  and  the  planter  who  escapes  a  year  without  having  to 
recopi  a  case  of  trismus  nascentiura  mav  con^rratulate  himself  on 
being  more  favored  than  his  neighbors,  and  prepare  himself  for 
his  own  allotment,  which  is  surely  and  speedily  to  arrive."     Dr. 

Wooten  •  X,  0.  Jl^L  ari>J  S*ir7.  Journ,,  Mav.  lS4t>»,  savs:  •*  It  is  a 

»•  ... 

disease  of  fatal  fre«juency  on  the  cotton  plantations  in  this  soc:ion 
of  Alac^ama."'  He  has,  however,  never  seen  a  white  child  aiicctcvi 
with  it. 

In  New  Orleans,  according  to  the  death  statistics  in  our  pos- 
session, which,  however,  relate  to  onlv  one  vear,  tetanus  nascen- 
tium  is  th^  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  except  phthisis,  Mr.  Maxwell 
says,  in  the  Jamavra  Phtj^v:iil  Journal « copied  in  the  L-^nLn  L-.ui- 
ce^,  April  lllh,  ISSo):  '*  From  observations  that  I  have  made 
for  a  series  of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the  depopulating  in- 
fluence of  trismus  nascentium  was  not  less  than  twenty-nve  per 
cent.  It  scarcely  has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality." 
This  gentleman's  observations  rrfate  to  the  West  Indies.  Similar 
statements  are  made  in  reference  to  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
Cayenne  and  Demerara,  in  South  America. 

While  tetanus  nascentium  prevails  in  regions  wide  apart,  and 
presenting  very  diverse  climatic  conditions,  there  is  a  similarity 
as  regards  the  personal  and  domiciliary  habits  of  the  people  who 
suffer  mosffrom  its  occurrence.  It  occurs  chietlv  amomx  those 
who  are  filthy  and  degraded  in  their  habits,  who  live  either  from 
choice  or  necessity  in  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements.  This 
fact  aids  us  in  an  understanding  of  the 

Causes. — That  uncleanliness  and  impure  air  are  a  cause  of 
tetanus  nascentium  is  as  fully  demonstrated  as  most  facts  in  the 
etiology  of  diseases.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  forcibly 
directed  to  this  cause  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1789.  This  physician  was  in  charge 
of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Asylum,  and  had  rightly  concluded  that 
the  mortality  among  the  new-born  infants  was  due  to  imperfect 
ventilation.  Through  his  advice  apertures,  twenty -four  inches 
by  six,  were  made  in  the  ceiling  of  each  ward;  three  holes  an  inch 
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in  diameter,  were  bored  in  each  window  frame ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  doors  leading  into  the  gallery  were  also  j^erforatcd  with  six- 
teen one-inch  apertures,  and  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced. 
The  result  of  these  simple  sanitary  regulations  may  be  seen  from 
Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement.  He  says :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  1782,  of  17,650  infants  born  alive  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
of  this  city,  2944  had  died  within  the  first  fortnight,  that  is, 
nearly  every  sixth  child."  The  disease  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  was  tetanus  nascentiura.  After  the  wards  were  better 
ventilated,  namely,  from  1782  till  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  paper,  8033  children  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and 
only  419  in  all  had  died,  or  about  one  in  nineteen.  So  impressed 
was  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  who  at  a  later  period  had  charge  of  the 
same  asylum,  with  the  belief  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  discovered  the 
true  cause,  and  had  been  able  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  it, 
that  he  writes  in  his  enthusiastic  way :  "  If  we  except'Dr.  Jenner, 
I  know  of  no  physician  who  has  so  far  benefited  his  species, 
making  the  actual  calculation  of  human'  life  saved  the  criterion  of 
his  improvements."  The  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice 
were  all  met  in  tenement  houses  or  shanties,  where  habits  of 
cleanliness  are  impossible,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen,  in  the 
practice  of  others,  nor  heard  <rf  a  case  occurring  in  the  better 
class  of  domicils.  The  statements  of  physicians  in  the  southern 
States,  who  speak  from  extensive  observation  among  the  negroes, 
are  strongly  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  uncleanliness  and  impure  air. 

Dr.  Greenville  Dowell,  residing  in  Brazoria  County,  •  Texas, 
states  that  he  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  disease  to  the 
old  bedclothes,  saturated  with  excrementitious  matters  which  are 
found  in  the  negro  cabins.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Nashville 
Joum.  of  Med,  and  Surg,^  June,  1851,  by  Prof.  John  M.  Watson, 
the  frequency  of  this  disease  among  the  negroes  is  accounted  for 
as  follows : — 

"  When  called  to  see  their  children,  we  find  their  clothes  wet 
around  their  hips,  and  often  up  to  their  armpits  with  urine.  .  .  . 
The  child  is  thus  presented  to  us,  when,  on  examination,  we  find 
the  umbilical  dressings  not  only  wet  with  urine,  but  soiled,  like- 
wise, with  feces,  freely  giving  off  an  offensive  urinous  and  fecal 
odor,  combined  at  times  with  a  gangrenous  fetor  arising  from  the 
decomposition,  not  desiccation,  of  the  cord." 
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in  diameter,  were  bored  in  each  window  frame;  the  upper  part  of 
the  doors  leading  into  the  gallery  were  also  {Perforated  with  six- 
teen one-inch  apertures,  and  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced. 
The  result  of  these  simple  sanitary  regulations  may  be  seen  from 
Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement.  He  says :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  1782,  of  17,650  infants  born  alive  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
of  this  city,  2944  had  died  within  the  first  fortnight,  that  is, 
nearly  every  sixth  child."  The  disease  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  was  tetanus  nascentium.  After  the  wards  were  better 
ventilated,  namely,  from  1782  till  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  paper,  8033  children  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and 
only  419  in  all  had  died,  or  about  one  in  nineteen.  So  impressed 
was  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  who  at  a  later  period  had  charge  of  the 
same  asylum,  with  the  belief  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  discovered  the 
true  cause,  and  had  been  able  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  it, 
that  he  writes  in  his  enthusiastic  way :  "  If  we  except^Dr.  Jenner, 
I  know  of  no  physician  who  has  so  far  benefited  his  species, 
making  the  actual  calculation  of  human*  life  saved  the  criterion  of 
his  improvements."  The  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice 
were  all  met  in  tenement  houses  or  shanties,  where  habits  of 
cleanliness  are  impossible,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen,  in  the 
practice  of  others,  nor  heard  <rf  a  case  occurring  in  the  better 
class  of  domicils.  The  statements  of  physicians  in  the  southern 
States,  who  speak  from  extensive  observation  among  the  negroes, 
are  strongly  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  uncleanliness  and  impure  air. 

Dr.  Greenville  Dowell,  residing  in  Brazoria  County,  •  Texas, 
states  that  he  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  disease  to  the 
old  bedclothes,  saturated  with  excrementitious  matters  which  are 
found  in  the  negro  cabins.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Nashville 
Joiim,  of  Med,  and  Surg,^  June,  1851,  by  Prof.  John  M.  Watson, 
the  frequency  of  this  disease  among  the  negroes  is  accounted  for 
as  follows : — 

"  When  called  to  see  their  children,  we  find  their  clothes  wet 
around  their  hips,  and  often  up  to  their  armpits  with  urine.  .  .  . 
The  child  is  thus  presented  to  us,  when,  on  examination,  we  find 
the  umbilical  dressings  not  only  wet  with  urine,  but  soiled,  like- 
wise, with  feces,  freely  giving  off  an  offensive  urinous  and  fecal 
odor,  combined  at  times  with  a  gangrenous  fetor  arising  from  the 
decomposition,  not  desiccation,  of  the  cord." 
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Another  cause  is  believed  to  be  some  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
as  from  retained  meconium.  Observers  in  the  southern  States 
and  elsewhere  occasionally  mention  this  as  a  cause.  In  one  case 
treated  by  myself,  there  was  obstinate  constipation  immediately 
before  the  attack,  and,  in  another,  diarrhoea  preceded,  and  was 
the  only  apparent  cause. 

r  cases,  the  only  assignable  cause  is  exposure  to  wet  or 

changes  in  temperature.     Prof.  Cederschjold  attributed 

•mic  which  he  observed  in  Stockholm  to  a  sudden  change 

rature,  from  hot  weather  in  May,  to  frosty  in  June.     In  a 

-ted  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  in  the  Southern  Joum,  of  Med, 

irniacy,  Sept.  1846,  the  disease  commenced   as  follows : 

se  came  in  with  wet  apron  and  clothes,  in  the  evening ;  a. 

me  after  she  had  taken  the  child  into  her  lap,  it  sneezed 

y  two  or  three  times.     At  10  P.  M.  tetanus  began.     The 

in  certain  localities  on  the  continent,  is  said  to  be  more 

t  where  there   is   no  parish  church,  in  consequence  of 

e  in  carrying  infants  to  be  christened.     The  influence  of 

ther  in  the  production  of  tetanus  nascentium,  is  also  shown 

"?  observed  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital.     In  an  aggregate  of 

five  cases  treated  in  that  institution,  all  but  three  occurred 

:old  months.     In  the  island  of  Cayenne,  at  a  hamlet  sur- 

1  by  mountains  and  dense  forests,  tetanus  attacked  only 

every  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  infants.     After  a  great  part 

brests  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  allow  access  to^the  cold 

ds,  almost  all  the  new-born  infants  fell  victims  to  tetanus. 

Cayenr0.) 

I  relates  that  a  citizen  of  Berlin  lost,  successively,  two 

•n  with  tetanus  nascentium.     When  the  second  child  fell 

observed  that  its  cradle  was  exposed  to  a  current  of  air. 

third  accouchement  the  position  of  the  cradle  was  changed, 

e  infant  escaped.    Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  has  been  long 

lized  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.    According  to  Sauvagcs, 

morbus  hieme  et  cum  aurd  humida  saepius  advenit  quam 

estate."  {NosoL  Method,  vol.  i.  p.  531.) 

)  causes  of  tetanus  nascentium,  enumerated  above,  may  be 

proximate  or  remote,  may  produce  the  disease  by  their  direct 

effect  on  the  system  or  by  producing  a  pathological  state,  which 

in  turn  leads  to  the  development  of  the  disease.    There  are  other 

causes  which  are  always  direct  or  immediate,  namely,  organic 
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alterations.  In  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  this  disease  lesions 
are  observed  which  doubtless  result  from  the  spasms.  Again, 
other  lesions  are  found,  which,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be  a 
result,  and  which,  being  observed  in  different  cases,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  direct  causes.  The  most  frequent  of  such  lesions  is 
inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels. 

Moschion,  who  lived  in  the  fir.st  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
stated  in  writings  still  extant  that  stagnant  blood  in  the  umbilical 
vessels  sometimes  produced  dangerous  disease  in  the  new-born 
infant,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  referred  to  cases  of  tetanus 
nascentium.  In  modern  times  the  attention  of  the  profession 
was  more  particularly  directed  to  this  cause  by  a  paper  published 
by  Dr.  Colles,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports^ 
in  1818.  The  observations  published  in  this  paper  were  made  in 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  during  the  period  of  five  years. 
In  each  of  these  years  he  had  witnessed  from  three  to  five  post- 
mortem examinations  in  cases  of  infantile  tetanus,  and  the  lesions, 
he  states,  were  in  all  much  alike  as  follows :  The  floor  of  the 
umbilical  fossa  was  lined  by  a  membrane  apparently  formed  by 
suppurative  inflammation,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  fossa  was  a 
large  papilla.  This  papilla  consisted  of  a  soft  yellow  substance 
apparently  the  product  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  cases  the 
umbilical  vessels  were  in  contact  with  this  substance  and  were 
pervious.  In  a  few  instances  superficial  ulcerations  were  found 
near  the  mouth  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  occasionally  the  skin 
surrounding  the  umbilicus  was  raised.  The  peritoneum  covering 
the  vein  was  highly  vascular,  often  not  to  a  greatH*  distance  than 
an  inch  above  the  umbilicus,  but  sometimes  as  far  as  the  fissure 
of  the  liver.  The  peritoneum  in  the  course  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  presented  the  inflammatory  appearance  in  still  greater 
degree  sometimes  as  far  as  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  The  cellular 
substance  lying  along  the  arteries  and  urachus  anteriorly  was 
loaded  with  a  yellow  watery  fluid.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
umbilical  vein  was  not  inflamed,  but  its  coats,  in  general,  were 
thickened.  On  slitting  open  the  arteries  a  thick  yellow  fluid, 
resembling  coagulable  lymph  was  found  w^ithin  their  coats,  and 
in  all  cases  these  vessels  were  thickened  and  hardened  as  far  as 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

Dr.  Finckh,  who  observed  twenty-five  cases  in  the  Stuttgart 
Hospital,  believes  that  the  most  frequent  cause  was  suppuration 
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or  ulceration  of  tlie  umbilical  cord.  In  ten  of  the  twenty-6ve 
cases  the  navel  was  dry  and  cicatrized ;  in  the  remainder,  it  was 
either  wet  or  swollen,  with  a  bluish-red  inflamed  edge  at  the 
margin  of  the  navel ;  a  dirty  viscid  pus  covered  the  umbilical 
depression. 

Dr.  Levy,  physician  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Copenhagen, 
attended  twenty-two  cases  in  that  institution  in  1838  and  '39.    Of 
these  twenty  died,  and  fifteen  were  examined  carefully  after  death. 
In  fourteen  there  were  decided  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  um- 
bilical arteries,  especially  those  portions  lying  along  the  urinary 
bladder ;  in  several  cases  the  peritoneum  over  the  arteries  was 
much  injected,  and  in  three  adherent  either  to  the  omentum  or 
intestine  by  coagulable  lymph ;  the  coats  of  the  arteries  were 
thickened,  their  cavities  dilated  and  containing  dark  reddish- 
brown  or  greenish  puriform  matter,  always  fetid.     Sometimes 
the  arterial  tunica   iijterna  was  found   ulcerated  and  absent  in 
places,  and  there  was  spongy  thickening  of  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.     In  two  cases  the  ulcerative  process  had  extended  from 
the  tunica  interna  to  the  peritoneum,  and  there  was  a  deposit  of 
thick  ichorous  matter  around  the  ulcer ;  in  one  case  both  arteries 
were  so  softened  that  their  coats  were  scarcely  distinguishable, 
and  in  another  these  vessels  had  become  gangrenous.     The  ap- 
pearance of  the  umbilicus  was  unchanged  in  four  cases;  in  ten 
the  fundus  was  red  and  filled  with  puriform  fluid,  which  quickly 
reappeared  when  removed,  and,  in  general,  shortly  before  death 
the  navel  presented  a  greenish  color. 

According  to  Eomberg,  Dr.  Schciller  made  post-mortem  exami- 
nations in  eighteen  cases  of  tetanus  nascentium,  and  in  fifteen 
found  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  arteries.  These  vessels 
were  swollen  near  the  bladder,  in  one  case  to  the  diameter  of 
four  lines,  and  were  found  to  contain  pus.  The  lining  membrane 
was  eroded,  or  covered  with  an  albuminous  exudation.  Both 
arteries  were  not  always  equally  inflamed,  and,  in  three  cases, 
only  one  was  affected. 

Schneeman  found  minute  points  of  suppuration  in  the  umbilical 
vein  in  eight  cases  {Holscher^s  Annalen,  vol.  v.  p.  484,  1840),  and 
pus  throughout  the  course  of  this  vessel  in  one. 

The  observations  mentioned  above  were  made,  for  the  most 
part,  in  hospitals  on  the  Continent ;  but  similar  observations  have 
been  made  in  private  practice.     M.  Boiran,  of  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
'     12 
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ton,  says  that  he  has  found  in  every  case  inflammation  around 
the  umbilicus  {Oazette  Medicale,  Paris,  July  11,  1841).  Dr.  John 
Furlonge  {Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,^  Jan.  1830),  who  resided 
\  at  St.  John's,  Antigua,  attributes  the  disease  to  improper  dressing 
y  of  the  umbilicus.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Max- 
well, who  also  saw  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies  {Jamaica  Phys. 
Journ.j  copied  into  the  London  Lancet,  April  11, 1855).  Dr.  Ran- 
som states,  in  a  communication  to  Prof.  John  M.  Watson  {Nash- 
ville  Journ,  of  Med,  and  Surg.,  June,  1851)  that  he  has  never  seen 
I  a  case  of  tetanus  nascentium,  in  which  the  umbilicus  was  healthy. 
In  a  case  related  by  Robert  S.  Baily,  in  the  Charleston  Med.  Journ. 
and  Rev,,  Nov.  1848,  there  was  a  hard  scab  on  one  side  of  the 
umbilicus;  and  this  part  was  much  distended.  A  discharge  fol- 
lowed the  removal  of  the  scab,  and  the  child  recovered.  In  a 
favorable  case,  related  by  W.  B.  Lindsay,  in  the  N.  0.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.,  Sept.  1846,  the  umbilicus  was  tumid,  and  not  disposed 
to  heal.  Dr.  H.  0.  Wooten  (same  Journal,  May,  1846)  attributes 
the  disease  to  the  condition  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  ves- 
sels, and  states  that  he  has  found  the  umbilicus  gangrenous.  In 
a  case  related  in  the  N,  0,  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.,  May  1, 1858,  the 
umbilical  vessels  were  blocked  up  by  purulent  matter.  Robert 
A.  Chime,  M.  D.,  Brazoria,  Texas  {N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,^ 
Sept.  1854)  believes  one  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  improper 
tying  and  management  of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which  a  diseased 
state  is  produced,  which  extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence  to 
the  viscera.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edin- 
•  burgh,  held  April  24,  1850,  Dr.  Imlach  related  a  case  in  which 
there  was  a  dark  and  gangrenous  appearance  of  the  integument 
around  the  umbilicus,  and  the  peritoneum  underneath  was  also 
dark,  but  not  inflamed  ;  umbilical  vein  healthy;  a  little  fibrin  in 
the  left  umbilical  artery ;  right  umbilical  artery  much  diseased; 
its  two  inner  coats  apparently  destroyed,  and  in  their  place  a 
yellow  pultaceous  slough,  in  which  pus-globules  were  discovered 
with  the  microscope. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pathological  state  of  the  umbilicus  and 
umbilical  vessels  described  above,  and  which  has  been  noticed 
by  so  many  observers  in  diflerent  countries,  cannot  result  from 
the  tetanus.  It  is  possible  that  the  puriform  substance  noticed 
in  the  umbilical  vessels  was  disintegrated  fibrin,  which  had 
coagulated  at  the  time  of  ligation  of  the  cord,  and  the  cells  seen 
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by  Dr.  Imlach,  which  were  believed  by  him  to  be  pus,  were 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  (see  Virchoiv^s  Cellular  Pathology). 
Still,  the  evidences  of  inflammation,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases, 
were  of  a  positive  character. 

The  belief  that  these  lesions  preceded  and  produced  the  tetanus 
comports  with  the  well-known  traumatic  causation  of  tetanus  in 
the  adult.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  which  will 
appear  ^rther  on  in  our  remarks,  that  tetanus  nascentium,  from 
being  frequent  in  certain  localities,  has  become  infrequent  through  ] 
greater  care  in  dressing  and  managing  the  umbilical  cord. 

But  there  are  cases  of  tetanus  nascentium  in  which  there  is  no 
disease  in  or  about  the  umbilicus.     Dr.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgard, 
examined  the  umbilical  vessels  in  eleven  cases  without  discover- 
ing any  pathological  change.     Dr.  Samuel  B.  Labatt,  master  of 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  published  in  the  Edin,  Med,  and 
Surg.  Joum.j  April,  1819,  a  paper  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  an 
Alleged  Connection  between  Trismus  Nascentium  and  Certain 
Diseased  Appearances  in  the  Umbilicus."   This  paper  was  designed 
as  a  reply  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  Colles.    Dr.  Labatt  relates  several 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  disease  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbili- 
cal vessels,  and  others  in  which  the  disease  was  so  slight  that  it 
probably  produced  no  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  child. 
Dr.  James  Thompson,  who  spent  considerable  time  in  the  tropical 
regions,  says  {Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.^  Jan.  1822):    **I  have 
myself  examined  nearly  forty  cases  of  infants  that  have  sunk 
under  this  complaint.     In  many  I  have  looked  at  no  other  part 
\)ut  the  navel,  and  have  found  it  in  all  states ;  sometimes  perfectly 
healed,  especially  if  the  infants  had  lived  several  days ;  at  other 
times,  a  simple  clean  wound.    When  death  occurred  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  the  wound  was  frequently  in  a  raw  state.     I  never 
yet  saw  it  in  a  sphacelated  condition."     This  writer  concludes 
from  his  observations  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  cause  is 
located  elsewhere  than  in  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels.     In 
the  Duh.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Ghem.   Sci.,  Jan.  1836,  Dr.  John 
Breen remarks :  "From  dissections  .  .  .  we  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  peculiar  morbid  appearance  which  would  justify 
us  in  oflfering  any  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease."   In 
my  own  cases  there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  umbilicus 
or  umbilical  vessels  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  external 
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examination,  and  in  one  (No.  32)  a  careful  post-mortem  examina- 
tion disclosed  no  lesion  of  these  parts. 

The  inference  from  the  above  observations  is  that,  although 
umbilical  disease  may  be  an  occasional,  probably  not  infrequent 
cause  of  tetanus  nascentium,  cases  occur  in  which  such  disease  is 
not  present,  and  we  must  look  for  the  cause  elsewhere.  From 
the  nature  of  tetanus  nascentium  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  has  been 
from  time  to  time  examined  in  those  who  have  died  of  .this  dis- 
ease, and  occasionally  sufficient  cause  has  been  found  in  this  part 
of  the  system. 

I  have  alluded  in  another  connection  to  a  case  from  Billard,  in 
which  tetanic  rigidity  occurred  in  an  infant  three  days  old,  as 
the  result  of  spinal  meningitis.  That  tonic  spasms  not  infre- 
quently occur  in  older  children  in  consequence  of  meningeal  in- 
flammation is  well  known,  and  in  some  of  the  reported  epidemics 
of  tetanus  nascentium,  meningitis  was  really  present,  and  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  tonic  spasms.  Such  an  epidemic  was 
observed  by  Professor  Cederschjold  in  Stockholm,  in  1834. 
Within  a  few  months  he  treated  forty-two  cases,  and  in  addition 
to  the  lesions  which  are  known  to  result  from  tetanus,  there  was 
found  in  the  bodies  examined  a  plastic  exudation  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgard,  made  twenty  post-mortem  exa- 
minations of  those  who  had  died  of  this  disease,  and  in  nine 
found  spinal  meningeal  inflammation. 

Meningitis  in  the  new-born  infant  is,  however,  rare,  and  we 
must  regard  it  as  an  exceptional  cause  of  tetanus. 

In  1846  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sims,  then  practis- 
ing at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  paper  designed  to  show  that 
tetanus  nascentium  is  produced  by  pressure  exerted  on  the  nerv- 
ous centre,  through  depression  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  1848 
the  same  writer  published  a  second  paper,  also  in  the  Amer,  Joum. 
of  Med,  Sci,,  fully  enunciating  his  theory  as  follows:  "That 
trismus  nascentium  is  a  disease  of  centric  origin  depending  on 
a  mechanical  pressure  exerted  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its 
nerves ;  that  this  pressure  is  the  result,  most  generally  of  an  in- 
ward displacement  of  the  occipital  bone,  often  very  perceptible,  but 
sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  detected  with  difficulty ;  that  this 
displaced  condition  of  the  occiput  is  one  of  the  fixed  physiolo- 
gical laws  of  the  parturient  state ;  that  when  it  persists  for  any 
length  of  time  after  birth  it  becomes  a  pathological  condition, 
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capable  of  producing  all  the  symptoms  characterizing  trismus 
nascentium,  which  are  instantly  relieved  simply  by  rectifying 
this  abnormal  displacement,  and  thereby  removing  pressure  from 
the  base  of  the  brain."  In  both  papers  cases  are  narrated  in 
support  of  this  theory,  but  there  are  serious  objections  to  this 
mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  In  the  first 
place,  if  this  explanation  were  correct,  tetanus  ought  ordinarily 
to  occur  sooner,  for  the  occiput  is  as  much  depressed  previously, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  more  depressed  than  at  the  period 
when  it  does  actually  commence.  Pressure  on  the  medulla  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  immediate  and  marked  symptoms  instead 
of  an  immunity  for  four  or  five  days. 

Again,  well-known  facts  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  tetanus 
nascentium  conflict  with  Dr.  Sims^s  theory,  as  epidemics  of  the 
diseaSe,  its  prevalence  in  one  locality  and  absence  in  another, 
although  no  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  position  of  the 
infant,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cases  by  greater  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  of  which  there  is  abundant  proof.  Besides, 
there  are  many  cases  of  tetanus  nascentium,  at  the  commencement 
of  which  there  is  no  perceptible  displacement  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  no  scientific  inquirer  should  assume  to  exist  what  is 
not  apparent,  in  order  to  support  a  theory. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  cases  of  Dr.  Sims  must  convince 
any  one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  disease,  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  several  of  them  were  genuine,  and  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  some  were  not.  Besides,  other  physicians  have 
not  derived  that  benefit  from  placing  the  infant  on  the  side,  which 
would  be  likely  to  result  were  the  theory  of  Dr.  Sims  correct. 

After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sims's  papers,  the  attention  of 
physicians  in  the  Southern  States,  who  saw  much  of  infantile 
tetanus  among  the  slaves,  was  directed  to  an  examination  of  the 
conectness  of  his  views,  and  though  a  few  wrote  approvingly  of 
them,  in  the  belief  that  his  explanation  held  good  in  some  cases, 
they  were  rejected  by  the  majority.  Drs.  P.  C.  Gaillard  ( Charleston 
Med.  Joum.  and  Bev.,  Nov.  1853),  Wakly  (xV.  0,  Med.  and  Surg^ 
Joum.^  1849),  and  Grafton  (iV.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiim.^  July, 
1853)  relate  cases  in  which  there  was  no  evidence  of  occipital 
displacement.  In  my  own  cases,  depression  of  the  occipital  bone 
was  sometimes  noticed,  occasionallv  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
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in  no  instance  did  this  depression  seem  to  be  a  cause  but  a  result, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  marked  as  the  disease  advanced. 

The  correct  explanation  of  the  inequality  of  the  cranial  bones, 
sometimes  observed  in  tetanus  nascentium,  is  probably  as  follows : 
If  the  new-born  infant  becomes  emaciated,  the  volume  of  the  brain 
is  diminished,  like  that  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  the  sinking  of 
the  occipital  bone  simply  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  waste 
in  the  cerebral  substance.  Whatever  the  disease  in  the  young 
infant,  if  there  is  much  eniaciation,  the  parietal  boftes  will  usually 
be  found  more  prominent  than  the  occipital.  Now,  in  fatal  tetanus 
nascentium,  emaciation  is  very  rapid ;  those  fleshy  and  plump,  if 
the  disease  do  not  speedily  end,  become  pinched  and  wrinkled. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  occipital  depression,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
effect,  must  be  regarded  as  conservative.  It  prevents  serous 
effusion,  which,  in  a  similar  state  of  waste,  occurs  in  T)lder 
children  whose  cranial  bones  are  consolidated. 

Hence,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Sims  cannot  be  accepted ;  and  yet 
there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  tetanus  seemed  to  be  due 
to  injury  received  at  birth.  Dr.  Sims  has  related  one  such  case, 
that  of  a  negro  infant.  The  mistress,  an  observing  lady,  gave  to 
Dr.  Sims  the  following  account  of  it:  Its  head  was  "mightily 
mashed.  .  .  .  The  bones  seemed  to  be  loose.  I  got  it  to  take  a 
little  boiled  milk  on  the  first  day ;  but  it  swallowed  very  little 
and  very  badly,  for  its  jaws  seemed  to  be  locked.  On  the  next 
day  it  took  spasms  and  got  stiff  all  over;  its  hands  were  shut  up 
tight,  and  its  arms  were  bent  up  so  (she  placed  her  forearms  at 
right  angles).  Every  time  I  touched  it  the  spasms  would  get 
worse  all  over,  screwing  up  its  face  till  it  was  the  ugliest  things  in 
the  world ;  and  when  the  spasms  wore  off  it  looked  as  well  as  any 
other  new-born  baby.  But  then  the  stiffness  never  left  it,  and  the 
spasms  kept  coming  and  going  till  it  died."     It  lived  two  days. 

It  is  evident  from  the  description  of  the  mistress,  that  this  was 
a  case  of  tetanus  nascentium,  commencing  at,  or  so  soon  after 
birth,  that  it  was  really  congenital.  The  apparent  cause  was 
injury  of  the  head,  occurring  in  consequence  of  protracted  birth ; 
the  infant  was  resuscitated  with  difficulty  after  several  minutes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sutton  published  a  similar  case  in  the  Nashville  Journ. 
of  Med.  and  Surg,,  April,  1853.  The  infant  at  birth  was  appa- 
rently dead,  but  was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  eighteen  hours  in  a 
state  of  tetanic  rigidity.    In  these  cases  of  congenital  tetanus, 
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doubtless,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  in  some  way  affected ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  post-mortem  examinations,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
injury  is  uncertain. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this*  disease,  as  in  eclampsia,  the 
cause  in  different  cases  may  be  entirely  distinct.  Dr.  James  John- 
son, many  years  ago,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  multiplicity  of 
causes,  and  he  had  been  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  causes  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  external,  the 
other  internal.  In  the  first  group  may  be  placed  imperfect 
ventilation,  personal  and  domiciliary  uncleanliness,  and  atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes;  in  the  second  group,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  meningitis, 
and,  rarely,  injury  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  during  birth. 

The  lesions  resulting  from  tetanus  nascentium  pertain  chiefly 
to  the  circulatory  system.  In  the  cases  examined  by  Prof.  Ceder- 
schjold,  of  Stockholm,  already  alluded  to,  the  meningeal  and 
cerebral  vessels,  and  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connected  with  the  heart,  were  dis- 
tended with  blood. 

Finckh  made  post-mortem  inspection  of  twenty  cases  in  the 
Stuttgard  Hospital,  the  bodies,  at  death,  having  been  placed  on 
their  faces,  in  order  to  prevent  any  deceptive  appearance  from 
the  gravitation  of  blood.    In  four  there   was  no  appreciable 
alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes.     In  the  remaining 
sixteen  there  was  effusion  of  blood,  in  considerable  quantity,  the 
whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  bony  walls  and  the 
dura  mater.     It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  was  spinal 
meningeal  inflammation  in  nine  of  the  sixteen,  though  the  extra- 
vasation did  not,  probably,  result  from  the  inflammation,  but 
from  the  tetanus.     The  blood,  in  Finckh's  cases,  was  very  dark, 
sometimes  fluid,  at  other  times  coagulated.     In  one  case  there 
was  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
In  the  remaining  nineteen,  more  or  less  extravasated  blood  was 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  interior.     The  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  was  healthy,  as  also  its  membranes,  except  the 
congestion.     The  only   abnormal  appearance  observed   in   the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  was  strong  contraction  of  some 
.portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  five  cases.     Dr.  West  says :  "  The 
most  frequent  post-mortem  appearance  in  these  cases" — referring 
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to  tetanus  nascentium — "  and  that  which  I  found  in  the  bodies  of 
all  the  four  children  whom  I  observed,  consists  of  effusion  of 
blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  theca  of  the  cord.  Conjoined  with  this  there  is  generally 
a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid,  and 
sometimes  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity.  The 
signs  of  congestion  about  the  head  are  less  constant,  though  much 
oftener  present  than  absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme 
degree;  while  in  one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  con- 
gested state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood, 
in  considerable  quantity,  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and 
also  a  slighter  effusion  into  the  arachnoid  cavity."  Dr.  Weber, 
of  Kiel,  also  placed  infants  who  had  died  of  tetanus,  on  their 
faces,  and,  without  exception,  found  injection  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  cord  and  spinal  meninges,  and  extravasation  of  blood. 
M.  Matuszynski,  according  to  Bouchut,  "has  observed  effusions 
of  blood,  of  variable  quantity,  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  in  the 
ventricles,  and  in  the  choroid  plexuses,  with  considerable  injec- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  He  has  also  seen  serous 
infiltration  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  serous  effusion  into  the 
ventricles,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the 
cerebral  substance."  In  two  cases  examined  by  myself,  there 
was  intense  injection  of  the  cerebral  meninges,  and  of  the  me- 
ninges of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  but  no  extravasation  was 
noticed.  The  spinal  canal  was  not  opened.  In  a  third  case,  in 
which  the  spinal  canal  was  opened,  there  was  extravasation  in 
addition  to  the  congestion ;  this  was  especially  observed  along 
the  spinal  theca. 

Dr.  H.  0.  Wooten  {N,  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May,  1846) 
states  that  he  has  made  several  post-morten  examinations,  and 
has  found  the  pathological  appearances  as  uniform  as  in  any 
other  disease,  as  follows:  "Engorgement  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  of  the  meninges  lining  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow ;  liver  congested." 

In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Imlach  before  the  Edin.  Obst.  Soc., 
April  24, 1850,  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  the  poste- 
rior portion  congested,  and  containing  many  dark  points ;  heart 
and  liver  healthy ;  small  intestines  of  a  light-brown  color ;  stomach 
and  large  intestines  pale;  there  had  been  umbilical  hemorrhage. 

Romberg  states  that  he  found  in  a  child,  who   had  died  of 
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tetanus  nascentium,  such  intense  congestion  of  the  veins  and 
sinuses  of  the  brain,  that  a  slight  touch,  and  the  removal  of  the 
cranial  bones,  produced  extravasation  of  the  partly  coagulated 
and  partly  fluid  blood.  Dr.  Scholler,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
actual  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  in  only  one  case 
in  eigh^en. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  observations,  that  tetanus  nascentium 
is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  great  passive  congestion,  which  is 
especially  marked  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  that  sometimes 
the  distended  capillaries  are  ruptured.  The  embarrassment  of 
respiration  and  the  retarded  circulation  of  blood  consequent  on 
the  tetanic  rigidity  afford  sufficient  explanation  of  this  state  of 
the  vessels. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent, 
or  are  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.    Sometimes  there  is  a  degree 
of  fretfulness  previously,  but  no  more  than  is  often  observed  in 
those  who  continue  in  good  health.     The  first  symptom  which 
alarms  the  parents,  and  shows  the  grave  nature  of  the  commenc- 
ing disease,  is  inability  to  nurse,  or  evident  pain  and  hesitation 
in  nursing.     Commencing  with  rigidity  of  the  masseters,  the  dis- 
ease gradually  extends  to  the  other  voluntary  muscles,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  of 
the  trunk,  are  involved.     Persistent  muscular  contraction,  which 
is  the  pathognomonic  feature  of  tetanus  nascentium,  is  developed 
not  fully  in  the  beginning,  but  by  degrees  in  each  affected  muscle, 
80  that  it  is  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  perhaps 
even  a  day,  that  the  greatest  amount   of  rigidity  is   attained. 
Therefore,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  limbs  can  be 
bent,  and  the  jaws  pressed  open,  more  readily  than  at  a  subse- 
quent stage,  though  with  manifest  pain  to  the  infant. 

During  the  period  of  maximum  rigidity,  the  jaws  are  fixed 
almost  immovably,  often  with  a  little  interspace  between  them, 
against  which  the  tongue  presses,  and  in  which  and  between  the 
lips,  froth  collects.  The  head  is  thrown  back  and  held  in  one 
position  by  the  stiffness  of  the  cervical  muscles.  -The  forearms 
are  flexed;  the  thumbs  are  thrown  across  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  are  firmly  clenched  by  the  fingers ;  the  thighs  are  drawn 
towards  the  trunk  ;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes 
flexed.  Occasionally  opisthotonos  results  from  the  extreme  con- 
traction of  the  dorsal  and  posterior  cervical  muscles.     The  infant 
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can  sometimes  be  raised  without  any  yielding  of  the  muscles  by 
one  hand  under  the  occiput  and  the  other  under  the  heels. 

The  rigidity  is  liable  to  variation  in  its  intensity,  .even  after 
the  full  development  of  the  disease.  If  the  infant  is  quiet,  espe- 
cially if  asleep,  the  muscles  are  partially  relaxed  to  such  an  extent, 
sometimes  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint  that  the  features 
have  a  placid  and  natural  expression,  though  only  for  a  short  time. 
There  are  frequent  exacerbations  in  the  muscular  contraction, 
sometimes  occurring  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  sometimes 
produced  by  anything  which  excites  or  disturbs  the  child. 
Attempts  to  open  the  lips  or  jaws,  or  eyelids,  or  to  bend  the 
limbs,  blowing  on  the  face,  or  even  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  it 
occasions  the  paroxysm. 

During  the  paroxysm  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  compressed,  as  well 
as  the  lips,  which  are  either  drawn  in  or  are  pouting;  the  fore- 
head and  cheeks  are  thrown  into  wrinkles,  and  the  physiognomy 
is  indicative  of  great  suffering.  The  unnatural  positions  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  which  result  from  the  muscular  contraction,  are 
increased  for  the  moment;  the  head  is  more  forcibly  thrown  back, 
and  the  limbs  more  strongly  flexed,  ^he  muscular  movements 
which  occur  during  the  paroxysms  are  sometimes  described  as 
clonic  spasms.  There  is  indeed  occasionally  some  quivering  of 
the  limbs,  and  yet,  as  I  have  on  different  occasions  noticed,  so  far 
from  their  being  clonic  spasms,  their  tonic  character  continues, 
and  is  merely  intensified.  In  fatal  cases  the  paroxysms  occur 
more  and  more  frequently  until  the  period  of  collapse. 

The  crying  of  the  child  in  tetanus  nascentium  is  never  loud, 
however  great  the  suffering.  It  is  variously  described  by  writers 
as  "  whimpering"  or  "  whining."  It  is  of  this  suppressed  character 
in  consequence  of  the  rigid  state  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and 
their  imperfect  movement. 

During  the  exacerbation  respiration  is  suspended  or  so  imper- 
fect, and  the  circulation  so  retarded  that  the  surface  becomes  of  a 
deep  red,  almost  livid  color.  Sometimes  epistaxis  occurs  as  a 
partial  relief  to  the  congestion,  and  sometimes,  though  less  fre- 
quently, the  blood  forces  itself  from  the  congested  liver  along 
the  umbilical  vein,  and  escapes  from  the  umbilicus.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  varies  in  different 
cases,  and  at  diifferent  stages  of  the  same  case.    They  are  often 
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somewhat  accelerated,  but  at  other  times  are  natural  or  are  even 
slower  than  in  health. 

While  the  appetite  of  the  infant,  to  appearance,  is  not  dimin- 
ished, the  pain  which  it  experiences  in  nursing  is  such  that 
alimentation  is  necessarily  deficient.  It  can  be  fed  with  a  spoon 
for  a  time  after  it  ceases  to  take  food  in  the  natural  way,  but  arti- 
ficial feeding  soon  fails.  The  milk  placed  in  its  mouth  is  in  great 
part  pressed  back  through  the  violence  of  the  spasm,  which  is 
induced  by  the  attempt  to  feed  it. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  nutrition,  the  infant  rapidly  wastes 
away.  There  is  no  other  disease  except  the  diarrhoeal  aflFections 
in  which  emaciation  is  so  rapid.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Lindsay  in  the  N.  0.  Med,  Joum,^  Sept.  1846,  the  record  states 
that  "  the  infant  was  fat  three  days  before,  but  was  now  emaci- 
ated." Romberg,  who  saw  tetanus  nascentium  in  European  hos- 
pitals, and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chinn,  of  Texas  {N,  0.  Med.  and 
Surg,  Journ,,  Sept.  1854),  both  speak  of  the  rapid  emaciation. 
The  trunk  and  extremities  lo^e  their  fulness,  and  the  features 
become  pinched.  Several  observers  have  noticed  the  appearance 
of  miliaria  in  this  reduced,  state  of  system,  especially  around  the 
shoulders^  and  sometimes  a  decidedly  icteric  hue  appears  on  the 
skin. 

The  condition  of  the  bowels  is  not  uniform.  They  may  be 
relaxed,  particularly  if  the  disease  is  due  to  some  irritation  in 
them;  in  other  cases  the  stools  are  natural  or  constipated. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  eyes,  since 
attempts  to  open  the  eyelids  bring  on  spasms  and  cause  firm  com- 
pression of  the  lids  against  each  other.  According  to  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  occurred  in  the  cases 
on  the  island  of  Heimacy,  was  strabismus,  with  rolling  of  the 
eyes.  But  this  statement  must  be  received  with  caution,  since 
these  cases  were  not  seen  by  any  physician,  and  the  information 
was  obtained  from  the  parents  and  priests.  If  true,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease  in  Heimacy  would  seem  to  be  located  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  I  have  seeji  the  pupils  contracted  in  the 
stage  of  collapse. 

Mode  op  Death. — Death  in  tetanus  nascentium,  may  occur 
from  apncea  in  the  paroxysms,  from  extreme  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  or  apoplexy ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  occur  from 
exhaustion.     The  last  mode  is,  probably,  the  most  frequent. 
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Prognosis. — All  writers  agree  that  tetanus  nascentium  rarely 
terminates  favorably.  Cullen  attributes  the  ignorance  of  physi- 
cians in  reference  to  it,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  little  amenable  to 
treatment,  that  they  are  not  usually  summoned  to  attend  those 
affected  with  it.  In  the  island  of  Heimacy,  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  cases,  occurring  during  a  series  of  years  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  not  one  survived ;  and  in 
the  same  locality,  at  a  more  recent  period, 'according  to  the  report 
of  Dr.  Schleisner  already  alluded  to,  sixty-four  per  cent.  died. 
Similar  statements  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  tetanus  nascen- 
tium are  given  by  physicians  in  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  H.  O. 
Wooton,  of  Alabama,  sajs{N',  0,Med,Journ,,  May,  1846)  that  he* 
has  "never  seen  a  decided  case  of  tetanus  nascentium  that  did  not 
prove  fatal ;  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  very  generally  deenied  useless  to 
call  in  medical  aid  after  the  initiatory  symptoms  are  well  declared. 
Mr.  Maxwell,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  West  Indies,  says 
{Jamaica  Phys,  Journ,^  copied  into  the  London  Lancet^  April  11th. 
1835) :  "  From  observations  which  I  have  made  for  a  series  of 
years,  ...  I  found  that  the  depopulating  influence  of  trismus 
nascentium  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  scarcely 
has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality."  Dr.  D.  B.  Nailer 
{N,  0,  Med,  Journ.^  Nov.  1846)  says:  "About  two-thirds  of  the 
deaths  among  the  negro  children  are  from  this  disease,  and  so 
uniformly  fatal  is  it,  that  a  physician  is  never  sent  for." 

Yet  death  does  not  always  result.  Eight  of  the  forty  cases  in  my 
collection  recovered;  but  a  correct  opinion  cannot  be  formed  from 
this  of  the  actual  ratio  of  favorable  to  unfavorable  cases,  since  re- 
covery is  so  remarkable  that  favorable  cases  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  published.  In  the  history  of  these  eight  cases,  two  interesting 
facts  are  noticed,  which,  when  present,  may  serve  as  a  ground  for 
hope  of  a  successful  termination.  These  were,  the  age  at  which 
the  disease  began,  and  fluctuation  in  the  symptoms.  With  two 
exceptions,  the  infants  who  recovered  were  about  a  week  old 
when  the  initiatory  symptoms  appeared,  and  there  were  fluctua- 
tions in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms ;  whereas,  fatal  cases  ordi- 
narily grow  progressively  worse.  Yet  in  favorable  cases,  the 
symptoms  are  never  so  severe  as  they  become  in  a  few  hours  in 
those  who  succumb. 

Duration  in  Fatal  Cases. — Of  eighteen  cases  observed  by 
Finckh  in  the  Stuttgard  Hospital,  fifteen  died  in  two  days,  two  in 
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five  days,  and  one  in  seven  days.  During  the  epidemic  in  the 
Stockholm  hospitals,  in  1834,  where  forty-two  cases  were  treated, 
the  disease  seldom  lasted  more  than  two  days.  Eomberg  says : 
**  It  generally  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  but  its  duration  is  at 
times  limited  at  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  it  extends  from  five  to  nine  days." 

In  thirty-one  fatal  cases  in  my  collection,  in  which  the  duration 
is  mentioned — 

One  lived 3  hours. 

Eleven  others  lived 1  day  or  less. 

Twelve  lived 2  days. 

Four         **  3     ** 

Three       "  4     " 

Both  Underwood,  who  published  a  little  treatise  on  diseases  of 
children,  in  1789,  and  Dr.  Elsiisser  at  a  more  recent  date,  record 
fatal  cases  which  were  unusually  protracted.  The  one  described 
by  Underwood  was  treated  in  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and, 
although  all  the  others  treated  in  this  institution  died  by  the 
third  day,  this  lived  six  weeks ;  but  it  is  suggested  by  the  author, 
that  death  was  due  in  part  to  some  other  affection.  The  child 
treated  by  Elsasser  lived  thirty-one  days. 

• 

Duration  in  Favorable  Cases. — In  the  eight  favorable 
cases  in  my  collection,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  the  infant  ceased  nursing  till  it  began  again,  was 
as  follows :  In  one  case,  two  days ;  in  one,  a  few  days ;  in  one, 
fourteen  days;  in  two,  fifteen  days ;  in  one,  twenty-eight  days;  in 
one,  twenty-one  days;  and  in  the  remaining  case,  about  five 
weeks. 

Diagnosis. — To  one  who  has  seen  cases  of  tetanus  nascentium, 
or  is  familiar  with  its  symptoms,  diagnosis  is  easy.     The  symp- 
toms which  possess  diagnostic  value  are  more  manifest  and  relia- 
ble than  in  most  other  infantile  affections.     Permanent  rigidity 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  with  temporary  exacerbations,  such  as 
have  been   described  above,  which  are  induced  by  any  cause 
which  disturbs  the  infant — as  attempts  to  open  the  mouth  or  eye- 
lids, is  pathognomonic. 

Preventive  Treatment. — While  tetanus  nascentium,  if  fully 
developed,  is  ordinarily  fatal,  in  spite  of  any  remedial  measures 
heretofore  used,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  and  value  of 
preventive  measures,  when  properly  employed.     This  was  shown 
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by  tlie  great  reduction  in  mortality  in  tlie  Dublin  Lying-in  IIos- 
pital  through  the  thorough  ventilation  introduced  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
Dr.  Meriwether,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says  {Amer.  Journ.  of  Med, 
Sci'i  April,  1854):  "When  the  disease  appears  endemically  on  a 
plantation,  it  may  be  arrested  by  having  the  negro  houses  white- 
washed with  lime,  inside  and  out;  by  raising  the  floors  above 
the  ground ;  by  removing  all  filth  from  under  and  about  the 
houses;  by  particular  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  bedding  and 
clothes  of  the  mother;  and  in  the  dressing  of  the  child,  so  as  to 
;  prevent  any  of  the  matter  from  the  umbilicus  lying  long  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin."  Many  physicians,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  speak  confidently  of  care  in  dressing  the  cord,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  umbilicus,  as  a  means  of  prevention.  In  the  N.  0. 
Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,,  July,  1853,  Dr.  Grafton  says  that  he  has 
"  never  known  the  disease  to  occur  in  any  child  whose  navel  had 
the  turpentine  dressing."  He  uses  turpentine  as  follows:  "At 
the  first  time,  a  few  drops  of  the  undiluted  turpentine  is  applied 
immediately  to  the  umbilicus  around  the  cord,  and  it  is  anointed 
at  every  succeeding  dressing,  the  turpentine  being  diluted  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  with  olive  oil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter."  This  use 
of  turpentine  has  also  been  recommended  by  other  practitioners 
in  the  warm  regions. 

Dr.  John  Furlonge,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  believes  {Edin,  Med, 
and  Surg,  Journ,,  Jan.  1830)  that  no  case  would  occur  with  the 
following  treatment :  "  The  cord,  when  divided,  should  be  wrap- 
ped in  clean  linen.  Every  night,  for  two  weeks,  one  or  two 
drops  of  tinct.  opii  and  spts.vini,  equal  parts,  should  be  given, 
and  castor  oil,  with  a  little  magnesia,  every  morning.  The  child 
must  be  washed  in  tepid  water  every  morning,  and  the  funis 
dressed."  If  this  treatment  is  attended  by  the  success  which  is 
claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Furlonge,  so  great  care  in  dressing  the  cord 
is  certainly  well  repaid  in  localities,  as  at  Antigua,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  infants  die  of  tetanus. 

Some  experienced  observers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is 
possible  to  ward  off  tetanus  nascentium  after  the  occurrence  of 
premonitory  symptoms.  Dr.  Dowell  says  {Amer.  Journ.  of  the 
Med.  Sci.,  January,  1863):  "Some  with  slight  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  have  recovered  without  any  trouble  by  being  put  into  a 
mustard  bath,  washed  clean,  and  put  in  a  clean  and  well-venti- 
lated cabin." 
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Treatment. — In  consiOering  tbe  effect  of  medicinal  agenta 
wliich  have  been  employed  in  ibe  treatment  of  tetanus  naseen- 
tium,  the  great  difficulty  which  the  child  experiences  in  swallow- 
ing should  be  borne  in  mind.  Without  care  a  considerable  part 
of  the  dose  is  lost  by  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition, 
which  ordinarily  occurs  when  the  spoon  is  placed  in  the  mouth, 
so  that  unless  special  attention  is  given  to  this  matter,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  prescribed  dose  is  fully  administered. 

The  treatment  employed  by  different  physicians  has  been  very 
diverse.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  were  prescribed  by  Finokh, 
but  every  case  so  treated  was  fatal.  He  states  that  whenever 
blood  was  abstracted,  even  in  small  guantitiee,  the  symptoms 
were  aggravated.  The  same  result  has  followed  depletory  mea- 
sures in  the  practice  of  other  physicians. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have  been  most  frequently  pre- 
scribed are  opiates  and  antispasmodics.  Furlonge,  in  a  favorable 
cose,  gave  laudanum,  in  doses  of  one  drop  every  three  hours, 
alternately  with  two  grains  of  Dover's  powder.  Woodworth  also 
gave  one-drop  doses  of  laudanum;  Eberle  one-sixth  of  a  drop 
hourly.  The  opiate  has  generally  been  given  in  combination 
with  an  antispa,smodic.  The  Dover's  powder,  given  every  three 
hours  by  Furlonge,  was  combined  with  five  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  Tbe  hourly  doses  of  laudanum,  by  Eberle,  were  combined 
,h  six  drops  of  tincture  of  assafcetida. 

'When  anaesthetics  began  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of 

leases  it  was  believed  that  they  would  be  especially  useful  in 
cases  of  tetanus.  Accordingly  chloroform  has  been  used  in 
tetanus  nascentium  with  the  elfect  of  controlling  the  spasms 
during  the  time  of  its  use,  but  without  curing  the  disease.  In 
Case  7,  in  our  first  table,  it  was  employed  several  times,  but 
apparently  without  delaying  the  fatal  result.  The  editor  of  the 
yew  Orleans  Medical  ami  Surgical  Journal  states,  in  the  May  issue 
of  that  periodical  for  1853,  that  he  has  used  chloroform  in  tetanus 
nascentium  with  the  efl'ect,  he  believes,  of  prolonging  life.  Anais- 
thetics  certainly  relieve  the  suffering  of  tbe  infant,  and  on  this 
account,  even  if  they  do  not  prolong  life,  their  careful  use  seems 
proper. 

Tbe  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  required  at  short 
intervals  on  account  of  the  rapid  emaciation  and  great  prostration. 

Local  treatment  directed  to  tbe  umbilicus  in  those  cases  in 
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which  there  is  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or 
umbilical  vessels  should  not  be  neglected.  Vesication  of  the 
umbilicus,  and  the  application  of  poultices  to  it,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  unquestionable  benefit,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement 
of  some  physicians  who  have  made  use  of  these  measures.  Dr. 
Merriwether,  of  Alabama,  says,  if  there  is  no  improvement  from 
the  medicine  which  he  orders,  he  applies  a  blister,  larger  than  a 
dollar,  to  the  umbilicus,  and  with  this  treatment  the  child  gene- 
rally improves;  a  remarkable  statement,  since  so  few  improve 
at  all. 

A  warm  foot-bath  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and 
stimulating  embrocations  along  the  spine  are  proper  adjuvants  to 
the  treatment. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

INTERNAL    CONVULSIONS. 

YoUNO  children  are  liable  to  temporary  suspension  of  respira- 
tion induced  by  violent  emotions,  especially  by  anger.  In  the 
midst  of  their  excitement,  while-  they  are  crying  or  screaming, 
their  breath  is  suddenly  held  as  if  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles.  In  a  few  seconds  respiration  returns,  and  is  natural. 
There  is  no  stridulous  inspiration  or  other  unusual  sound,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  ill  effect,  unless  occasionally  a  degree  of 
languor.  External  convulsions,  which  seem  to  be  threatening, 
seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do,  are  ordinarily  mild.  Some 
writers  consider  dentition  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  arrest  of 
respiration  by  inducing  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
Such  an  effect  of  dentition  is  possible,  but  certainly  many  infants 
are  liable  to  this  temporary  suspension  of  breathing  before  the 
age  of  dentition. 

A  much  more  serious  state,  and  one  which  is  recognized  as  a 
true  disease,  is  that  variously  designated  by  writers  as  internal 
convulsions,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  child-crowing,  laryngismus 
stridulus,  etc.  Manifest  difficulties  attend  the  investigation  of 
the  pathological  state  in  this  disease.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
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during  the  paroxysms,  tonic  or  cloniu  spasm  of  more  or  fewer 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  inferred,  not  only  from  the  symp- 
toms pertaining  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  but  from  the  tact 
that  in  severe  cases  there  are  often  spasms  of  the  external  mus- 
cles, .IS  those  of  the  limbs  and  face.  Usually,  also,  the  move- 
menta  of  the  eyeballs  indicate  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
motor  muscles  of  the  eyes.  The  occurrence  of  these  contractions 
in  parts  that  are  visible  justify  the  belief  that  they  occur  in  other 
parts  which  are  concealed  from  view,  especially  as  the  character- 
istic symptoms  cannot  be  readily  explained  except  on  this  sup- 
position. Trousseau  says:  "Internal  convulsions  consist,  then, 
principally  in  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  chest ;  but  it  happens,  also,  that  the 
muscles  pertaining  to  the  larynx  are  afiected  with  spasm  at  the 
same  time  with  these."  Eiiliet  and  Barthez  conclude  from  the 
eymptoins  that  the  "  heart  is  not  always  a  stranger  to  this  internal 
convulsion,  which,  perhaps,  prolongs  itself  oven  to  the  intestines. 
The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  appear  to  bo  involved,  in  some  cases, 
as  well  as  those  of  respiration,  rendering  deglutition  difficult.  In 
one  form  of  internal  convulsions,  namely,  that  which  is  principally 
referred  to  by  writers,  there  is  not  complete  arrest  of  respiration, 
but  the  inspirations,  durbg  the  paroxysm,  are  difficult  aud  are 
attended  by  a  stridulous  noise.  Again,  the  respiration  may  cesise 
entirely,  but  when  it  commences  it  is  stridulous,  and  difficult  for 
a  few  inspirations.  In  still  another  form  of  the  disease  respira- 
tion ceases,  but  there  is  no  symptom  or  sign  indicative  of  glottic 
spasm  or  of  an  obstacle  to  the  ingress  of  air;  the  inspirations 
which  succeed  the  paroxysm  are  easy  and  noiseless.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  paralysis  rather  than  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  the  symptoms 
may  Le  explained  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  accepted 
opinion,  namely,  that  there  is  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  aud,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  while  the 
laryngeal  muscles  are  not  affected.  M.  Herard,  indeed,  who  has 
written  one  of  the  best  monographs  on  internal  convulsions, 
describes  three  forms  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  supposed 
iocation  of  the  spasm,  namely,  laryngeal,  diaphragmatic,  and  a 
thij'd,  which  consists  of  a  blending  of  the  two. 

Internal  convulsions  are  not  frequent  in  this  country ;  they  are 
13 
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rare  in  France,  more  frequent  in  Germany,  and  quite -common  in 
England.  They  occur,  with  few  exceptions,  before  the  age  of 
two  years.  Dr.  West  observed  thirty-one  cases  under  the  age  of 
two  years  and  only  six  above  that  age. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  not  fully 
ascertained.  Most  observers  have  remarked  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  during  the  period  of  dentition,  and  it  is 
probable  that  dental  evolution  does  operate  as  a  cause,  by  render- 
ing the  nervous  system  more  impressible. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the 
thymus  gland,  and  also  to  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  bron- 
chial glands.  It  is  presumed  that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  pressure 
of  these  glands  on  the  par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  enlargement 
of  the  thymus  gland  which  could  possibly  produce  glottic  spasm, 
or  any  other  form  of  internal  convulsions  at  the  age  at  which  these 
convulsions  commonly  occur.  This  gland  is  largest  in  the  new- 
born, and  having  no  function  after  birth,  it  gradually  becomes 
atrophied.  If  enlarged  thymus  could  produce  glottic  spasm,  it 
would  certainly  occur  most  frequently  in  the  new-born.  Abnor- 
mal development  of  the  thymus  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  cause 
of  atelectasis  in  two  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  in  which  a  convulsive  attack  was  referable  to 
this  cause.  M.  Herard  examined  the  thymus  gland  in  six  chil- 
dren who  died  of  internal  convulsions,  and  in  sixty  who  died  of 
other  affections,  and  was  not  able  to  discover  in  its  condition  any 
causative  relation  to  this  disease.  Indeed,  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  the  thymus  had  undergone  more  than  its  usual 
atrophy  at  the  time  when  the  convulsions  occurred  (Hasse). 
Enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  possibly  give 
rise  to  glottic  spasm,  but  this  is  doubtless  an  infrequent  cause^  if 
it  be  a  cause  at  all,  since  these  glands  are  often  greatly  enlarged 
in  strumous  and  tubercular  diseases  without  such  a  result. 
According  to  Dr.  Jacobi  {N.  Y.  Joiirn.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1860):  "In 
some  cases  described  by  Dr.  Friedleben,  a  congenital  hypertrophy 
of  the  thyroid  gland  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  laryngismus. 
The  patients  were  new-born  infants  of  normal  development,  and 
born  by  normal  labors.  There  were  no  constitutional  causes  of 
the  disease,  but  a  remarkable  vascular  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
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gland.  Whenever  the  swelling  increased,  the  veins  of  the  face 
and  head  increased  in  size  also,  the  face  grew  livid,  and  the  ex- 
tremities and  spinal  column  exhibited  slight  tonic  convulsions. 
The  recurrent  nerves  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  glandular 
tissue,  their  neurilemma  looked  unusually  red,  and  their  functions 
were  probably  injured  during  the  occasional  swelling  taking  place 
during  lifetime." 

The  cause  is  occasionally  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Thus  Dr.  Coley  relates  a  case  in  whichr  an  exostosis  arising  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  pressed  upon  the  cere- 
bellum, while  nothing  abnormal  was  discovered  in  other  organs. 
There  are  also  striking  examples  -in  which  the  cause  was  located 
in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  Marshall  Hall  relates  the  following  case 
communicated  to  him.  A  child  with  spina  bifida  was  attacked 
with  croup-like  convulsions,  whenever  it  lay  so  as  to  press  on  the 
tumor. 

In  some  patients  there  is  evidently  an  hereditary  predisposition 
to  this  disease ;  those  affected  belonging  to  families  in  which  there 
is  a  tendency  to  convulsive  affections.  Thus  Toogood  relates 
that  five  infants  of  the  same  family  were  affected  with  spasm  of 
the  glottis ;  and  Reid  relates  on  the  authority  of  Powel  that  of 
thirteen  infants  of  the  same  parents  only  one  escaped  internal 
convulsions. 

The  common  predisposing  cause  is  an  excitable  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  often  associated  with  impaired  general  health. 
Hence  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  in  cities  where  anti-hygienic 
conditions  abound  than  in  the  country.     Hence,  too,  the  frequent 
improvement  when  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  pure  and  brac- 
ing air  of  the  country.     The  use  of  insufficient  food,  or  food  of 
a  bad  quality  must  for  the  same  reason  be  considered  a  cause,  as 
it  leads  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  renders  the  nervous 
system  more  impressible.     Facts  mentioned  by  Reed  and  others 
show  conclusively  the  influence  of  premature  weaning,  and  of 
indigestible  or  otherwise  improper  aliment  in  the  production  of 
this  disease. 

The  causes  enumerated  above  are  for  the  most-  part  predispos- 
ing; occasionally  they  are  the  only  apparent  causes,  since  this 
disease  sometimes  occurs  when  the  child  is  perfectly  tranquil, 
even  in  the  midst  of  quiet  sleep,  or  when  it  is  at  rest  in  its 
mother's  arms.    In  other  cases,  and  more  frequently,  there  is  an 
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exciting  cause,  often  trivial.  Anything  that  requires  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  infant,  or  that  excites  strong  emotions,  may  be 
a  direct  cause,  as  anger,  or  any  of  the  violent  passions ;  so  may 
even  coughing,  or,  in  rare  instances,  attempts  to  swallow.  One 
author  has  known  it  to  occur  from  excitement  produced  by  exa- 
mining the  throat  with  a  spoon.  In  a  case  in  my  practice,  here- 
after related,  it  occurred  whenever  the  infant  cried  violently.  It 
appears  from  the  above  facts  that  the  etiology  of  internal  con- 
vulsions is  very  similar  to  that  of  eclampsia.  The  same  spasmodic 
muscular  contraction  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  While,  therefore,  structural 
changes  in  various  parts  of  the  system  may  give  rise  to  internal 
convulsions,  this  disease,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration  and  the  respiratory  system,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
neurosis.  The  lesions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  observed  at 
post-mortem  examinations,  are  either  due  to  the  convulsions  or 
are  coincidences.  Emphysema  has  sometimes  been  observed  as 
a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  respiration. 
It  was  present  in  all  of  Herard's  cases,  and  Killiet  and  Barthez 
consider  it  common  in  those  who  die  of  this  affection,  although 
they  did  not  observe  it  in  any  of  their  cases.  Slight  emphysema 
occurring  in  the  upper  lobes  is,  however,  common  in  infants, 
even  those  who  have  had  no  serious  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  From  the  frequency  with  which  I  have  observed  it  at 
autopsies,  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  it  is  sometimes  produced 
in  a  state  of  health,  by  forcible  and  irregular  respiration,  as  in 
crying. 

In  fatal  cases  of  internal  convulsions,  the  blood  is  darker  than 
usual,  from  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  large  vessels  are  sometimes  engorged  with  blood,  but  in 
other  cases,  they  contain  no  more  than  the  normal  amount.  More 
or  less  passive  congestion  occurs  in  the  internal  organs ;  the  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  sometimes  such  that  seroi 
effusion  occurs. 

Symptoms. — I  have  said  that  the  symptoms  vary  according 
the  seat  and  function  of  the  muscles  which  are  affected.    Thei 
is  generally  previous  ill  health.     The  child  is  drooping,  and 
sometimes  restless  for  days  before  the  disease  appears.     Finally 
if  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  become  affected,  the  peculiar  crowir-^^o 
sound  is  heard  now  and  then  during  inspiration.     It  is  observe^<j 
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especially,  when  the  child  is  crying  or  is  agitated.  It  may  be 
loud  and  well  defined  from  the  first,  but  in  most  patients  it  comes 
on  gradually,  so  that  several  days  elapse  before  its  full  stridulous 
character  is  developed.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  severe 
at  night,  in  or  after  the  first  sleep,  than  in  the  daytime. 

Under  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the  disease  may  pass  off 
without  becoming  more  serious.     In  other  cases,  the  paroxysms 
gradually  increase  in  frequency  and  severity.     The  dyspnoea  in 
the  attack  is  such  that  the  features  are  livid,  the  head  forcibly 
retracted,  and  death  seems  imminent  from  apnoea.    In  these  severe 
paroxysms  respiration  often  ceases  entirely  for  a  moment.    When 
the  spasm  ends,  a  deep  stridulous  inspiration  occurs,  after  which 
the  breathing  is  natural.     It  has  been  stated  that  internal  convul- 
sions are  often  associated  with  those,  usually  tonic,  but  sometimes 
clonic,  of  the  external  muscles.    In  the  tonic  form,  the  thumbs  are 
flexed  across  ths  palms  of  the  hands,  and,  sometimes,  are  grasped 
by  the  fingers ;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes 
flexed.    In  severe  cases,  the  hands,  forearms,  feet,  and  legs,  are  also 
somewhat  flexed  and  rigid.    At  first,  the  contraction  of  the  external 
muscles   is  temporary,  either   corresponding  with  the  internal 
spasm,  or  it  is  most  intense  at  the  time  of  the  spasm,  though 
commencing  sooner  and  subsiding  later.     After  a  while,  however, 
if  the  disease  continues,  the  external  contraction  becomes  more 
persistent.    In  severe  cases,  nearly  every  inspiration  is  accom- 
panied by  the  wheezing  sound,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are 
excited  by  trifling  causes.     Anything  that  suddenly  disturbs  the 
mild  or  body*  may  bring  on  the  attack,  as  anger,  the  impression 
of  cold,  or  currents  of  air.     Dr.  West  calls  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  an  anasarcous  condition  is  sometimes  present  accompanied 
by  albuminuria.     Passive  congestion  of  the  kidney  will,  doubt- 
Jess,  give  rise  to  albuminuria,  and  of  the  systemic  capillaries  to 
anasarca. 

If  the  convulsions  aflPect  other  muscles,  as  the  diaphragm  or  the 
pectoral  and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
respiratory  function,  while  those  of  the  larynx  escape,  respiration 
is  irregular,  or  even  suspended  for  a  moment,  but  the  stridulous 
laryngeal  sound  is  absent,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  larynx  to 
the  entrance  of  air.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  infra- 
mammary  region  may  be  strongly  retracted  during  the  par- 
oxysm from  tonic   contraction   of  the  diaphragm.     In   severe 
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paroxysms,  whether  the  spasm  be  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic, 
consciousness  is  nearly  or  quite  lost,  the  features  may  be  pallid, 
or,  if  respiration  be  suspended,  may  be  more  or  less  livid.  There 
is  no  fever  in  simple  cases.  In  the  paroxysm  there  is  often 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bowels  and  bladder,  with 
involuntary  evacuations. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  a  quarter,  a  half,  or 
even  a  whole  minute.  Total  suspension  of  respiration  for  even 
half  a  minute  involves  great  danger.  In  mild  cases,  there  may 
be  but  few  paroxysms,  and  they  slight.  In  other  instances,  they 
occur  even  in  a  severe  form,  almost  daily  for  several  weeks  or  even 
months.  In  the  following  case  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  were 
apparently  not  involved.  The  patient  was  scrofulous,  and  has 
since  had  scrofulous  periostitis,  with  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of 
the  surface  of  the  tibia.  At  the  time  of  the  internal  convul- 
sions, there  was  also  a  scorbutic  or  hemorrhagic  cachexia. 

Case. — On  the  28th  of  August,  1858,  a  German  female  infant, 
fourteen  months  old,  nursing,  and  having  eight  teeth,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  clonic  convulsions.  Uniformly  delicate  and  pale,  she  had 
been  in  her  usual  health  till  the  age  of  twelve  months,  when  she  had 
a  single  convulsive  attack,  and  from  that  date  had  remained  well  till 
August  27,  when,  without  any  premonitory  symptom,  she  had  a  stool 
consisting  of  almost  pure  blood,  black  and  oftensive.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  a  similar  evacuation  occurred,  and  another  in  the 
afternoon  immediately  preceding  the  convulsion.  Pulse  128,  after 
the  convulsion ;  surface  cool  and  pallid ;  flesh  soft,  but  no  emacia- 
tion. Turpentine  was  prescribed  in  two-drop  doses  every  two  hours, 
and  laudanum  in  one  and  a  half  drop  doses  repeated  sufficiently  to 
insure  quietude.  ^ 

On  the  29th  the  pulse  was  152.  At  1  P.  M.  she  had  a  general  con- 
vulsion, lasting  about  five  minutes;  in  the  evening  she  had  an 
evacuation  similar  to  those  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  The  record 
for  August  30,  states:  "  Pulse  from  150  to  160 ;  up  to  this  time  has 
been  playful,  but  is  now  drowsy,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretful;  mani- 
fests no  desire  for  solid  food,  as  before  her  sickness,  but  still  nurses; 
has  taken  up  to  this  time  thirty-two  drops  of  turpentine.  When  she 
cries  or  frets  she  has  a  spasmodic  attack.''  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  internal  convulsions,  with  which  this  child  was  affected  for 
several  months.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing  their 
character,  for  her  excitement!^  when  she  was  examined,  was  usually 
sufficient  to  produce  them.  After  a  succession  of  short  expirations, 
respiration  ceased;  for  a  moment  she  was  apparently  insensible; 
eyes  closed;  face  pale;  no  frothmg  at  the  mouth.  The  return  of 
consciousness  and  respiration  was  without  any  laryngeal  rale ;  and 
after  the  attack  she  seemed  as  well  as  before.  No  external  convul- 
sion, and  no  evacuation  of  blood  occurred  after  August  31. 

There  was  gradual  improvement  in  her  health,  but  she  continued 
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for  many  months  pallid  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  inter- 
nal convulsions.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1859,  when  twenty-two 
months  old,  she  had  another  attack  of  general  convulsions.  The 
record  made  on  that  day  is :  ^^  Has  had  internal  convulsions  (one  or 
more  paroxysms)  almost  every  day  since  last  August,  brought  on 
usually  by  crying  when  she  is  corrected  in  any  way,  or  her  wishes 
are  refused."  Again, on  Dec.  1, 1859,  it  is  stated:  "  Has  grown  con- 
siderably since  the  last  record,  and  appears  to  have  recovered, 
except  that  at  long  intervals  the  spasms  still  occur."  She  took  a 
preparation  of  iron,  but  her  recovery  seemed  to  be  due  more  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  body,  and  to  hygienic  than  thera- 
peutic measures. 

The  general  health  in  internal  convulsions  is  more  or  less 
impaired,  except  in  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  con- 
vulsive attacks  soon  cease.  Pallor,  or  a  sickly  and  cachectic 
aspect;  poor  appetite;  irregular,  usually  constipated  bowels; 
moroseness  or  irritability  of  temper,  are  common  symptoms  of 
severe  and  protracted  cases. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  easily  diagnosticated,  unless  when 
its  symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  external  convulsions;  it 
may  then  escape  notice.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  mistaken 
for  spasmodic  laryngitis,  and  vice  versa,  A  case  communicated 
by  Dr.  Pepper  to  Dr.  Meigs,  and  published  by  the  latter  in  his 
work  on  diseases  of  children,  is  evidentl}^,  as  Prof.  Jacobi  has 
remarked,  wrongly  diagnosticated.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is, 
however,  so  different  not  only  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  clinical 
history,  that  a  differential  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  It  is  an 
inflammatory  disease,  and  is  attended  with  febrile  reaction  and  a 
sonorous  cough;  it  commences  at  night  after  the  first  sleep,  and 
from  exposure  to  cold — particulars,  in  regard  to  which  it  con- 
trasts with  true  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Prognosis.  Modes  of  Death. — Statistics  show  great  mor- 
tality in  this  disease.  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  monograph  on  **  Infantile 
Laryngismus,"  states  that  of  289  cases  which  he  collated,  115 
died.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  met  with  one  favorable  case  in  nine 
unfavorable;  and  Herard  one  in  seven.  If  the  paroxysms  are 
mild,  infrequent,  and  dependent  on  a  cause  which  can  be  easily 
removed,  recovery  is  probable  with  proper  treatment.  The  cause 
may,  however,  be  such,  even  when  the  spasm  is  mild,  that  the 
case  is  necessarily  unfavorable;  as  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  centre.  We  should  not,  however,  in  any  case 
consider  the  patient  entirely  safe,  since  grave  symptoms  may 
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suddenly  arise,  so  as  to  wholly  change  the  prognosis.  Long  and 
severe  paroxysms,  with  lividity  of  the  face,  and  symptoms  of 
suffocation,  indicate  an  unfavorable  result.  The  same  should  be 
predicted  also  if  the  infant  gradually  waste  away,  losing  appetite 
and  strength,  especially  if  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble. 

There  are  three  modes  of  death  in  internal  convulsions:  the 
first  apnoea.  The  infant  dies  suffocated  in  the  attack.  Respira- 
tion is  first  arrested,  and  then  the  pulse  ceases,  and  at  the  autopsy 
the  lungs  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  engorged  with 
dark  blood.  Death  may  also  occur  from  the  state  of  the  brain. 
In  such  cases,  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  occurs  from  ob- 
struction to  the  return  of  blood  from  this  organ  to  the  heart  and 
lungs;  and  if  this  congestion  is  not  soon  relieved,  serous  effusion 
also  occurs.  The  fatal  result  is  due  to  the  congestion  and  eflfii- 
sion. 

The  third  mode  of  death  is  from  exhaustion.  Repeated  and 
severe  attacks  undermine  the  constitution ;  the  infant  grows  pale 
and  thin  gradually,  and  dies  of  pure  inanition,  or  of  some  disease 
which  this  state  induces. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  theories  which  physicians  have  held  in  reference  to 
its  cause.  Glandular  enlargement  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  treatment  directed  to  its  removal  is 
less  frequently  employed  than  formerly.  The  causes  of  internal 
convulsions  are  in  part  very  similar  to  those  of  eclampsia,  and 
the  remedies  employed  in  the  one  affection  are,  in  a  measure, 
appropriate  in  the  other.  That  dentition  is  sometimes  a  cause, 
is  usually  admitted ;  and  two  cases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  my 
practice,  and  the  other  was  reported  to  me,  clearly  show  the 
truth  of  this  belief.  The  effect  of  dentition  is  especially  observed 
in  weakly  infants,  when  several  dental  follicles  are  undergoing 
active  evolution.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  five 
teeth  pierced  the  gums  in  the  course  of  two  weeks;  after  which 
no  convulsive  attack  occurred.  If,  therefore,  the  gums  are 
swollen,  scarification  is  proper. 

In  all  cases  of  internal  convulsions,  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  in  order  to  detect  any  appreciable  cause  of 
nervous  excitation.  The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  should 
be  ascertained,  and  evacuants  or  other  remedies  prescribed  if 
there  is  evidence  of  their  derangement. 
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Sometimes  the  aHmentation  of  tie  infant  is  defective.  It  is, 
perhaps,  bottle-fed,  and  the  stools  have  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  its  food, 
and  the  times  of  its  feeding ;  or,  if  it  nurse,  plain  but  nutritious 
diet,  and  the  ulmoat  regularity  of  life  should  be  required  of  the 
nurse,  and  regularity  in  giving  the  infant  the  breast.  If  there  is 
a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels.  Dr.  Meigs  recommends  "castor-oil 
and  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  rubbed  up  together,  three  parts  of 
the  former  and  five  of  the  latter."  A  simple  enema  answers  well 
in  auch  cases,  and,  in  debilitated  infante,  this  is  preferable  to  medi- 
cine administered  by  the  mouth.  If  there  be  diarrhoea,  and  it 
persist  after  the  requisite  changes  are  made  in  regard  to  the  diet, 
remedies  calculated  to  relieve  it,  and  which  are  detailed  else- 
where, should  be  employed.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  he  has 
ordinarily  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease  by  attending  to  the 
condition  of  the  gums  and  digestive  organs. 

In  pallid  and  cachectic  infants,  tonics  are  required.  The  elixir 
of  Calisaya  bark  in  half-teaspoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times 
daily,  to  an  infant  of  one  year,  is  an  eligible  preparation.  The 
compound  tincture  of  bark,  or  of  gentian,  or  the  two  mixed,  may 
be  given  instead  of  the  Calisaya  hark.  The  preparations  of  iron 
are  sometimes  to  be  preferred.  The  best  of  these  are  the  syrup 
of  iodide  of  iron,  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  wine  of  iron.  To  an 
infant  of  one  year  the  syrup  may  be  given  in  doses  of  four  drops, 
the  tincture  of  two  drops,  and  the  wine  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful, 
three  times  daily.  If  the  child  is  old  enough,  it  may  take  iron  in 
lozenges,  as  those  of  chocolate  and  iron, 

Antispasmoaics,  as  assafoetida,  valerian,  and  oxide  of  zino,  aro 
often  prescribed  in  this  disease,  but  they  are  less  reliable  than 
the  general  tonic  measures  which  I  have  indicated.  The  salu- 
tary effect  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  eclampsia,  and  certain 
epileptiform  attacks,  certainly  justifies  the  trial  of  this  agent  in 
internal  convulsions,  if  they  persist  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  invigorating  measures. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  infant 
should  reside  in  dry  and  airy  apartments,  and  should  bo  kept 
much  of  the  time  through  the  day  in  the  open  air.  Remarkable 
success  sometimes  attends  this  simple  expedient,  when  medicines 
have  entirely  failed.  In  the  London  Med.  Oazetle,  Jan.  14,  1865, 
Mr.  Robertson,  of  Manchester,  relates  five  severe  oases  in  which 
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this  disease  was  cured  by  exposure  of  the  infants  several  hours 
daily  to  a  cool  atmosphere.  These  eases  were  treated  in  the 
winter  months,  and  wei;e  kept  out  door,  even  during  strong 
winds.  Mr.  Robertson  has  records  of  forty  cases,  all  occurring 
between  December  and  April,  while  he  has  seen  no  case  in  the 
summer  months.  As  the  result  of  such  extensive  experience 
this  writer  recommends  "  the  free  exposure  of  the  infant  out  of 
doors,  for  many  hours  daily,  to  a  dry,  cold  atmosphere,  and  if 
the  air  be  dry,  the  colder  the  better."  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  expe- 
rience was  similar.  Says  he:  "  The  curative  influence  of  change 
of  air,  and  especially  of  the  sea-breezes,  are  not  less  marked  in 
this  affection  than  in  hooping-cough."  Mr.  Robertson  recom- 
mends also,  as  part  of  the  tonic  treatment,  "free  sponging  of  the 
body  every  morning  with  cold  water."  In  February,  1867,  I 
attended  a  nursing  infant  five  months  old  with  internal  convul- 
sions, the  paroxysms  being  attended  with  lividity  of  the  face, 
and,  at  times,  tonic  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  Among  the  reme- 
dies employed  was  bromide  of  potassium,  but  more  benefit  ob- 
viously accrued  from  keeping  the  infant  much  of  the  time  in  the 
open  air,  than  from  the  medicines  employed.  The  disease  passed 
off  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Unless  the  cause  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed, 
the  above  hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  will,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  be  followed  by  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  mother  or  nurse  may  abridge  the  paroxysm  by  raising  the 
infant,  blowing  upon  it,  sprinkling  water  in  the  face,  or  gently 
stroking  it.  Dr.  Ilall  recommends  tickling  the  nostrils  with  a 
feather,  to  produce  respiration,  or  the  fauces  to  c^casion  vomit- 
ing, and  thereby  interrupt  the  paroxysm.  Anything  which  pro- 
duces a  sudden  and  profound  effect  upon  the  system  may  abridge 
the  attack.  This  was  effected  in  one  case  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
C.  D.  Meigs,  by  applying  a  cloth  wrapped  around  ice  over  the 
epigastrium,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  chief 
danger  during  the  attack  is  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  with 
serous  effusion  or  extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  attack  is  severe, 
and  the  features  congested,  so  that  there  is  evident  danger  of 
such  a  result,  cold  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head, 
derivatives  used  for  the  extremities — as  sinapisms,  or  mustard 
foot-baths — and  the  bowels  should  bo  speedily  opened  by  ene- 
mata. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CORYZA. 

The  term  coryza  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane.  It  is  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  is  primary 
or  secondary.  Acute  primary  coryza  is  common  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  Its  usual  cause  is  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  to  cold, 
and  especially  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  from  warm  to 
cold.  The  cause  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
bronchitis.  These  two  diseases  frequently  indeed  coexist,  occur- 
ring from  the  same  exposure.  The  inflammation  in  such  cases 
commences  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  immediately  upon 
the  operation  of  the  cause,  and  soon  after  affects  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

Secondary  coryza  is  commonly  due  to  a  specific  virus.  The 
diseases  in  connection  with  which  it  occurs  are  hooping-cough, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  constitutional  syphilis.  In 
the  infant,  coryza  is  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  hereditary 
syphilitic  taint.  • 

Acute  primary  coryza  .ordinarily  abates  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  The  secondary  form  gradually  declines,  in  most  cases, 
when  the  primary  affection  on  which  it  depends  is  cured.  Syphi- 
litic coryza  is  more  protracted  than  the  primary  form,  or  than  that 
accompanying  the  eruptive  fevers.  Some  children  are  so  liable 
to  coryza  that  it  occurs  whenever  they  take  cold.  It  is  in  them 
so  frequently  renewed  in  the  winter  months,  that  it  seems  almost 
to  be  chronic. 

Chronic  coryza  is  commonly  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia.     It  cor- 
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responds  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  ear  which  gives 
rise  to  otorrhoea.  Otorrhoea  is,  indeed,  not  infrequent  in  the  class 
of  children  in  whom  this  form  of  coryza  occurs.  The  dyscrasia 
is  indicated  by  pallor,  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  and  liability  to 
glandular  swellings.  Chronic  coryza  may  also  occur  in  those 
who  have  good  general  health,  as  the  result  of  an  acute  attack. 
Many  a  case  dates  back  to  one  of  the  exanthematic  fevers,  the 
local  aflfection  continuing  after  the  general  health  is  restored. 
Earely  chronic  coryza  comes  on  gradually  and  without  appre- 
ciable cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  alterations  which  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  undergoes  when  inflamed,  vary  considerably 
in  different  cases.  In  the  simplest  and  most  common  form  of 
coryza,  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  in  patches,  sometimes 
generally  reddened,  thickened,  and  softened.  The  papillae  are 
prominent,  producing  an  inequality  of  the  surface.  Ulcerations 
are  not  common  in  simple  acute  coryza,  but  they  sometimes 
occur  in  the  chronic  form. 

In  diphtheria,  and  not  infrequently  in  scarlet  fever  and  variola, 
the  coryza  is  pseudo-membranous,  and  when  it  presents  this  form 
it  is  associated  with  pseudo-membranous  angina  or  laryngitis. 
A  case  of  pseudo-membjanous  coryza  occurring  in  measles,  is 
related  by  M.  Guibert.  The  patient  was  a  rachitic  boy,  three 
and  a  half  years  old.  The  pseudo-membrane,  in  severe  cases, 
may  cover  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  nostrils,  but  ordinarily 
it  occurs  in  patches. 

Symptoms. — The  general  or  constitutional  symptoms  are  mild 
or  severe,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  inflammation.  If  the 
coryza  is  acute  and  pretty  general,  there  is  febrile  movement  with 
thirst  and  lost  of  appetite.  Frontal  headache  is  common,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to  th^  head,  or  extension  of 
the  inflammation  to  the  frontal  sinuses.  Sneezing  is  the  first 
symptom  in  many  cases  of  acute  coryza.  As  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane swells,  more  or  less  obstruction  occurs  to  respiration.  The 
breathing  is  noisy,  especially  during  sleep,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
the  patient  is  compelled  to  breathe  mostly  through  the  mouth. 
If  there  is  much  obstruction  to  respiration,  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  is  considerable,  from  the  sensation  of  fulness  in  the 
nostrils,  the  headache,  and  the  muscular  effort  required  in  each 
respiratory  act. 
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In  the  commencement  of  coryza,  a  thin  discharge  occurs  from 
the  nostrils,  of  a  serous  appearance.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  the  secretion  becomes  thicker.  It  is  muco-purulent,  and 
remains  such  till  the  disease  begins  to  decline.  Inspissated 
mucus  and  crusts  are  apt  to  collect  within  the  nostrils  and 
around  their  orifice  in  chronic  coryza,  and  sometimes  also  in 
acute  coryza,  if  the  discharge  is  not  abundant.  These  crusts 
increase  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  Often  the  acridity  of  the 
discharge  is  such  that  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip,  and  that  sur- 
rounding the  nostrils,  is  excoriated. 

Prognosis. — Simple,  uncomplicated  coryza  rarely  terminates 
fatally.  It  is.  only  dangerous  in  young  nursing  infants,  in  whom 
it  may  seriously  interfere  with  lactation.  Coryza,  accompanying 
the  eruptive  fevers,  although  it  may  increase  the  suffering,  does 
not  materially  increase  the  danger.  Syphilitic  coryza  subsides 
when  the  system  is  sufficiently  affected  by  anti-syphilitic  reme- 
dies. Chronic  coryza  is  sometimes  very  obstinate.  It  may 
continue  lor  months  or  years,  giving  rise  to  a  constant,  but  often 
not  abundant,  discharge  like  the  otorrhoea,  which  it  so  much 
resembles,  both  as  regards  cause  and  nature. 

Treatment. — Common  mild  attacks  of  coryza  require  little 
treatment.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  the  feet  soaked 
in  mustard  water,  and  the  body  should  be  warmly  clothed. 
Some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  friction  with  camphorated  oil 
over  the  nose.  If  coryza  commence  with  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate a  pretty  severe  attack,  and  there  are  evidences  of  extension 
of  the  disease  towards  th^  bronchial  tubes,  an  emetic  of  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha,  given  at  an  early  period,  moderates  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation  and  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bronchitis. 
Afterwards,  a  simple  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  the  following,  should 

be  given : — 

B. — Synipi  ipecacuanhse  3ij  ; 

Spirit,  eether.  nitr.  3j ; 

Synipi  simplicis  3ij. 

Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  months. 
In  place  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  acetate  of  potash  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  dose  of  one  to  two  grains  for  infants ;  and  if  there  is 
decided  febrile  reaction,  from  half  a  minim  to  two  minims,  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  may  be  given  in  each 
dose. 
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In  pseudo- membranous  coryza  the  main  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  the  accompanying  laryngitis  if,  as  is  usual,  the  latter 
aflfection  is  present,  since  the  coryza  is  much  less  dangerous  than 
the  other  inflammation.  Still,  if  it  cause  any  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  and  increase  the  suflfering  of  the  patient,  it  requires 
attention.  The  frequent  injection  into  the  nostrils  of  a  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  water  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
inflammation,  and  aids  in  removing  the  accumulation  of  fibrin, 
mucus,  and  pu&.  It  should  be  employed  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Alum  injections,  four  or  five  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  are  also  useful  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ; 
or  a  solution  of  one  of  the  mineral  astringents  may  be  employed, 
as  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  bromine  solution  described  in  our  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  croup  will  also  be  found  useful  injected  into 
the  nostrils. 

In  most  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  coryza  constitutional 
measures  are  requisite,  on  account  of  the  disease  with  which  it 
is  associated.  In  cases  of  acute  simple  coryza,  and  in  the  pseudo- 
membranous, inhalation,  through  the  nostrils,  of  the  vapor  of  hot 
water  or  of  steam  from  hops  often  gives  relief;  occasionally  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Syphilitic  coryza  requires 
those  measures  which  are  appropriate  for  constitutional  syphilis. 

Chronic  coryza,  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia,  is  best  treated  by 
tonic  and  alterative  remedies.  The  various  ferruginous  prepa- 
rations, as  wine  of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  iron 
lozenges,  may  be  advantageously  erpployed,  or  the  vegetable 
tonics.  If  there  are  pallor,  softness  of  flesh,  and  especially 
glandular  swellings,  indicating  a  scrofulous  state  of  system,  the 
liquor  ferri  iodidi  is  most  useful,  with,  or  without  cod-liver  oil. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  the  hygienic  measures  such  as 
invigorate  the  general  health.  Injections  into  the  nostrils  of  a 
solution  of  alum,  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
three  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  of  one  of  the  other  mineral 
astringents,  are  required  in  conjunction  with  constitutional  mea- 
sures. An  excellent  formula  for  application  to  parts  which  can 
be  reached  by  a  camel's  hair  pencil  is  the  following : — 

R. — Pulveris  zinci  oxidi  5j ; 
Glycerinee  Jj. 
Misce. 
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This  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  daily.  Dr.  J.  F. 
"Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  the  following  ointment  in 
chronic  coryza,  to  be  applied  at  night,  after  the  use  of  injections 
through  the  day : — 

^. — TJnguenti  hydrargyri  nitratis  388  ; 
Extract!  belladonna  gr.  x ; 
Axungiee  588. 
Mi8ce. 

"  It  should  be  applied,"  says  Dr.  Meigs,  "  after  being  completely 
softened  by  a  gentle  heat,  on  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  care  being 
taken  to  apply  it  thoroughly  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself,  and  not  merely  to  the  outside  of  the  hardened  scabs." 


CHAPTEE    II. 
SIMPLE  LARYNGITIS. 

Simple  acute  laryngitis  occurs^t  all  ages,  but  it  is  so  com- 
mon in  infancy  and  childhood  that  it  should  be  described  in  a 
treatise  on  the  diseases  of  this  age.     Like  the  other  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  air  passages,  it  is  most  common  in  the  cold 
months  or  when  the  weather  is  changeable.     Its  usual  cause  is, 
therefore,  exposure  to  cold.     In  the  young  infant  crying,  pro- 
tracted and  violent,  is  an  occasional  cause.    Simple  or  erythema- 
tous laryngitis  also  occurs  in  connection  with  certain  other  dis- 
eases, among  which  may  be  mentioned  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
variola.    In  most  cases  of  bronchitis,  also,  and  in  many  of  pneu- 
monia, there  is  laryngitis  though  its  symptoms  are,  in  great 
measure,  obscured  by  those  of  the  graver  affection. 

Symptoms. — ^In  most  cases  of  simple  or  erythematous  laryn- 
gitis, which  are  due  to  the  impression  of  cold,  coryza  precedes 
and  accompanies  the  attack.  The  first  symptom  is  chilliness, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  sneezing,  which  is  referable  to  the 
coryza.  The  commencerpent  of  laryngitis  is  indicated  by  hoarse- 
ness, which  is  apparent  when  the  child  cries,  or,  if  old  enough, 
when  he  attempts  to  speak.  There  is^  in  severe  cases,  often  com- 
plete loss  of  voice,  so  that  the  child  cannot  speak  above  a  whisper. 
I  have  noticed  this  most  frequently  in  the  laryngitis  which  accom- 
panies measles.    Cough  is  also  a  common  symptom  of  this  disease. 
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It  is  at  first  dry  and  husky,  but  it  becomes  loose  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  soreness  of  the  throat, 
noticed  especially  in  the  act  of  coughing  or  when  the  larynx  is 
pressed  with  the  finger.  In  simple  laryngitis,  when  uncompli- 
cated, the  respiration  remains  nearly  natural  and  the  pulse  is  but 
little  accelerated.  In  mild  cases  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  often 
not  apparent  as  long  as  the  child  remains  quiet,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  symptoms,  but  the  character  of  the  voice,  when 
he  cries  or  speaks,  or  of  the  cough,  reveals  at  once  the  nature  of 
the  aftection. 

Simple  acute  laryngitis  subsides  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
Occasionally  it  lasts  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  cough  entirely 
disappears.     Death,  which  is  rare,  is  attributable  to  some  compli- 
/'    cation. 
/  ^      Chronic  laryngitis  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  acute  form. 
Z^  Its  anatomical  characters  are  similar  to  those  in  other  chronic 
inflammations  afiFecting  mucous  surfaces,  namely,  thickening,  and 
more  or  less  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane;  increased  pro- 
liferation and  exfoliation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  increased 
functional  activity  of  the  muciparous  follicles. 

In  the  adult  chronic  laryngitis  is  dependent  on  the  syphilitic 
or  tubercular  disease.  In  the  child  it  occurs  not  infrequently  in 
connection  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  bronchial  glands.  Such 
patients  are  emaciated,  and  have  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culosis. But  occasionally  chronic  laryngitis  occurs  in  young 
children,  usually  infants  in  w4iom  there  is  no  emaciation  or  other 
evidence  of  cachexia.  I  have  records  of  about  twelve  such 
cases,  mostly  nursing  infants.  Some  of  these  patients  had  mild 
bronchitis,  but  it  was  obviously  subordinate  to  the  laryngitis. 
Their  respiration  was  noisy  and  harsh,.continuing  of  this  character 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  The  cough  was  also  harsh 
and  loud,  conveying  the  idea  of  thickening,  and  relaxation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords.  Their  respira- 
tion was  not  notably  accelerated,  and  the  blood  was  apparently 
fully  oxygenated,  though  the  friends  were  often  alarmed  by  the 
noisy  breathing  and  cough. 

In  this  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  there  is  little  expectoration, 
the  fever  is  slight  or  absent,  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  child  is  good.  There  are  from  time 
to  time  exacerbations,  and  occasionally  improvement  is  such  as 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  speedy  cure,  but  in  the  cases  which  I 
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have  seen,  there  has  not  been  complete  intermission  in  the  dis- 
ease till  the  final  recovery.  Those  patients  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  follow  through  the  disease  have  recovered  in  from  three 
or  four  months  to  one  jear. 

Tliis  chronic  laryngitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  frequent 
attacks  of  acute  laryngitis,  which  are  due  to  fresh  exposures,  and 
are  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  acute  disease. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  protracted  acute  laryngitis,  which 
sometimes  does  not  entirely  subside  in  less  than  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  by  its  longer  duration,  the  greater  thickening  of  the  in- 
flamed membrane,  and  consequently  more  noisy  respiration.  In 
some  of  the  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  which  I  have  seen,  this 
disease  evidently  resulted  from  an  acute  attack. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  simple  acute  laryngitis  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  presents  the  usual  appearance 
of  mucous  surfaces  when  inflamed,  namely,  redness  and  thicken- 
ing. It  is  also  somewhat  softened.  Ulcerations  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  occur  in  primary  acute  laryngitis.  When  present,  they 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  referable  to  the  tubercular  or  syphilitic 
cachexia.  They  are  small,  and  are  situated  upon  or  near  the  vocal 
cords.  The  inflammation  in  simple  acute  laryngitis  usually  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  surface  of  the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea.  It  may  be  pretty  uniform  or  more  intense 
in  one  place  than  another,  and  like  other  mucous  inflammations 
it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  rapid  proliferation  and  exfo- 
liation of  epithelial  cells.  In  most  cases  of  simple  laryngitis, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  fauces 
producing  redness  and  thickening,  though  generally  moderate,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  it.  Examination  of  the 
fauces  therefore  aids  in  diagnosis. 

In  the  adult  oedema  glottidis  occasionally  results  from  laryn- 
gitis. In  the  child  there  is  little  danger  that  this  will  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  anatomical  character  of  the  larynx.  In  early 
life  there  is  but  little  submucous  areolar  tissue  in  the  larynx,  and 
therefore  less  submucous  infiltration  or  effusion  during  inflam- 
mation. The  structural  changes  occurring  in  the  laryngitis  of 
infancy  and  childhood  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Treatment. — Simple  primary  and  uncomplicated  laryngitis 
requires  little  treatment.  Most  cases  would  do  well  by  the  em- 
14 
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ployment  of  suitable  hygienic  measures  without  medicines. 
Benefit  is,  however,  derived  from  the  use  of  demulcent  drinks, 
and  an  occasional  laxative.  A  mixture  of  paregoric  and  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  a  small  Dover's  powder,  will  relieve  the  cough 
if  it  is  troublesome.  If  there  is  restlessness,  a  warm  mustard 
foot-bath  is  useful.  An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the 
application  of  some  mild  counter-irritant  over  the  larynx.  In 
most  instances  camphorated  oil,  preceded  perhaps  by  mustard, 
produces  sufficient  irritation.  It  should  be  rubbed  several  times 
daily  over  the  throat,  or  a  strip  of  flannel  soaked  with  it  may  be 
applied  around  the  neck.  Chronic  laryngitis  dependent  on 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis  requires  the  constitutional  treatment  which 
is  appropriate  for  that  disease.  Local  measures  have  but  little 
effect  upon  this  form  of  inflammation.  The  chronic  laryngitis 
which  I  have  described  as  occurring  m  those  who  have  good 
general  health,  and  which,  sometimes,  results  from  an  acute  attack 
of  the  disease,  is  a  very  obstinate  affection.  The  patient  should 
be  warmly  clothed,  and  constant  care  should  be  taken  that  there 
be  DO  exposure,  which  would  endanger  taking  cold,  as  this  would 
inevitably  produce  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  and  counteract 
all  that  had  been  gained  by  remedial  measures.  This  form  of 
chronic  laryngitis  is  most  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  application 
of  tincture  of  iodine  upon  the  neck,  directly  over  the  larynx,  and 
in  some  cases  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  or  twenty  grains 
to  the  ounce,  to  the  fauces,  so  that,  if  possible,  some  of  it  may 
enter  the  larynx.  Little  benefit  results  in  this  disease  from  the 
usual  expectorant  remedies,  as  squills  or  senega.  In  the  last 
cases  which  I  have  treated,  I  have  employed  the  fluid  extract  of 
eubebs,  one  to  three  di*ops  three  or  four  times  daily  in  simple 
syrup.  It  has  seemed  to  be  more  beneficial  than  other  medi — 
cines,  though  I  have  not  employed  it  sufficiently  to  speak  witt:::; 
positiveness  of  its  effects.  Alterative  preparations,  as  the  iodides 
iriay  be  useful  in  certain  cases. 

SpaBmodio  LaryngitiB. 

This  is  a  common  disease.     It  is  also  called  false  croup,  in  c 
tra-distinction  to  true  or  pseudo-membranous  croup,  and,  by  so 
of  the  continental  writers,  stridulous  angina,  or  stridulous  la 
gitis.     It  should  not  be  confounded  with  spasm  of  the  glo 
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which  is  a  form  of  internal  convulsions,  and  is  not  inflammatory. 
It  occurs  ordinarily  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  It 
is  commonly  a  sporadic  affection,  but  EilHet  and  BartheK  stale 
that  "it  is  iDContestable  that  it  may  prevail  epidemically." 
They  express  this  opinion,  not  from  their  own  observations,  but 
chiefly  from  those  of  Jurine,  made  in  the  commenceraent  of  the 
present  century, 

CAtjaES. — Children,  in  some  families,  are  more  liable  to  false 
KTOup  than  in  others,  so  that  an  hereditary  liability  to  it  must  t 
pimitted.  Tbo  exciting  cause  in  most  cases  is  exposure  to  coli 
lalse  croup  is  not  uncommon  in  the  commencement  of  measlea. 
irrowneas  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  an  excitable  state  of  the 
ttvous  system,  both  of  which  are  common  in  early  childhood, 
B  predisposing  oauses. 
ISymi'Toms. — Spasmodic  laryngitis  is  ordinarily  preceded  for 
■'day  or  two  by  a  slight  cough  and  fever,  by  symptoms  of  mild  ' 
>ryza  or  catarrh,  such  as  all  children  are  liable  to  on  taking  cold. 
iXceptional  cases,  these  symptoms  are  absent,  and  the  disease 
[gins  abruptly.  Singularly,  it  commences  nearly  always  at 
J[ht,  after  the  first  sleep,  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock.  The 
J  is  usually  quiet  and  natural,  but  the  child  awakens  with  a 
Bid  barking  cough.  There  is  great  dyspncea,  and  the  respira- 
1  is  harsh  or  whistling,  on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the 
na  glottidis  from  the  swelling  and  tension  of  the  vocal  cords. 
9ie  &tae  is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffering.  The  child  cries; 
loves  from  one  position  to  another ;  wishes  to  be  held  or  carried, 
iking  in  vain  for  relief.  The  skin  is  hot,  pulso  accelerated,  the 
feice  hoarse  or  even  whispering.  After  a  variable  period,  usually 
IM)ni  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three— not  more  than  half  an  hour 
hh  proper  treatment — these  symptoms  abate.  The  patient  is 
■en  somewhat  exhausted,  and  falls  asleep.  The  face  is  less 
ihed  or  even  pallid,  the  heat  abates,  and  the  pulse  is  leas 
^elerated.  The  cough,  though  less  frequent,  remains  for  a  time, 
Irking  or  sonorous,  and  the  respiration,  though  greatly  relieved, 
Inot  at  once  entirely  natural,  but  it  gradually  becomes  so.  Often 
a  is  no  return  of  the  spasmodic  respiration  and  cough,  but 
netimea  the  attack  is  repeated  once  or  more,  especially  during 
B  subsequent  nights.  The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  intensity 
i  different  patients. 
ZJlb  the  attack  declines,  the  disease,  losing  its  spasmodic  charac- 
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ter,  becomes  a  simple  inflammation.  In  some  there  is  immediate 
return  to  perfect  health,  but  oftener  the  inflammation  extends  not 
only  into  the  trachea  but  also  into  the  larger 'bronchial  tubes,  and 
the  disease  is  then  a  laryngo-bronchitis,  which  gradually  subsides. 

The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable.  Spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis is,  in  exceptional  instances,  the  precursor  of  other  serious 
aSections,  which  may  prove  fatal.  It  has  been  stated  that  measles 
often  begins  with  spasmodic  laryngitis.  Bronchitis  becoming 
capillary,  may  occur  in  connection  with  it,  as  may  also  pneumonia, 
and  by  either  of  these  severe  inflammations  the  prognosis  may  be 
rendered  doubtful.  There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  it 
is  believed  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  was  of  itself  fatal/  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea  was  extreme  and  persistent,  and  was 
the  cause  of  death.  In  a  case  reported  by  Rogery,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  respiration  became  easy  before  death,  and  the  pulse  more 
and  more  frequent  and  feeble.  Death  apparently  occurred  from 
exhaustion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  had  thorough  post-mortem 
examinations  been  made,  in  those  cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis 
which  have  ended  fatally,  other  lesions  would  have  been  dis- 
covered besides  those  located  in  the  larynx,  perhaps  tracheo- 
bronchitis, with  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  larynx,  produc- 
ing suffocation,  or  perhaps  sometimes  congestion  of  the  brain  or 
lungs  and  serous  effusion. 

Anatomical  Character;  Pathology. — The  opportunity 
does  not  often  occur  of  determining  the  anatomical  characters  of 
spasmodic  laryngitis.  I  have  seen  but  one  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  was  taken  on  Friday  night 
with  cough  and  dyspnoea,  indicating  a  pretty  severe  attack.  The 
mother,  acting  through  the  advice  of  a  friend,  gave  kerosene  oil 
to  her  in  considerable  quantity.  This  was  succeeded  by  obstinate 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  continued  during  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Death  occurred  on  Monday.  At  the  autopsy  we  found 
uniform  and  intense  injection  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  and  extending  ♦into  the  bronchial  tubes. 
There  was  no  fibrin  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  but  little  mucus 
and  pus.  The  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  and  Peyer's 
patches  were  tumefied.  There  was  injection  in  places  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  cause  of  death 
obviously  the  diarrhoea,  apparently  of  an  inflammatory  character 
whether  or  not  produced  by  the  kerosene.     The  condition  of  th 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  was  that  which  is  ordinarily 
present  in  spasmodic  laryngitis,  though  in  some  cases  in  which 
post-mortem  examinations  have  been  made,  the  evidences  of  laryn- 
geal inflammation  were  slight.  Guersant  relates  a  case  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  larynx  seemed  to  be  nearly  in  its  normal  state. 
Death  in  cases  of  slight  laryngitis  is  due  to  causes  which  are 
independent  of  the  larynx.  In  Guersant's  cases  there  was  tuber- 
culosis. 

There  is,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  another  and  an  import- 
ant element  besides  the  inflammation,  in  the  pathology  of  spas- 
modic laryngitis — an  element  producing  those  phenomena  which 
render  it  a  distinct  disease  from  simple  laryngitis.  I  refer  to 
Bpasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  This  element  pertains  to  the 
nervous  system,  so  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  allied  both  to  the 
neuroses  and  to  the  inflammations. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  for  which   spasmodic   laryngitis  is 
most  frequently  mistaken,  is  pseudo-membranous  croup.     The 
friends,  indeed,   usually   make   this   mistake  in   forming  their 
opinion  of  the  case  before  the  physician  arrives;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases  which  physicians  have  pub- 
lished in  medical  journals  as  true  croup,  were  examples  of  this 
affection.     The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  following: 
True  croup  begins  with  symptoms  which,  at  first,  are  slight,  so 
as  scarcely  to  arrest  attention,  but  which  gradually  increase  in 
intensity.     The  cough  becomes  more  harsh,  and  the  respiration 
more  difficult,  by  degrees.     This  increase  in  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  occurs  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.     On  the   other 
hand,  false  croup,  though  preceded  by  symptoms  of  coryza,  or 
catarrh,  begins  abruptly.     The  symptoms   have  from  the  first 
their  maximum  intensity,  and  the  time  at  which  it  commences  is 
the  night.     Again,  the  cough  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  possesses  a 
loud,  sonorous  character;  while  in  true  croup,  it  is  harsh   or 
rough  from  the  presence  of  the  membrane,  and  having,  there- 
fare,  less  fulness.     The  voice  in   spasmodic  laryngitis  may  be 
hoarse,  but  it  is  not  lost,  or  is  lost  only  for  a  short  time.     It 
afterwards  becomes  natural,  or  is  slightly  hoarse.     On  the  other 
hand,  in  true  croup,  the  voice,  from  being  natural  at  first,  is 
gradually  extinguished.     In  fatal  cases  it  soon  becomes  whisper- 
ing, and  continues  such  till  the  close  of  life ;  in  those  that  recover, 
the  voice  remains  hoarse  for  several  days.    These  differences  are 
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important,  and,  if  fully  appreciated,  are  in  most  instances  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Besides,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  true  croup,  portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane  may  be 
discovered  on  inspecting  the  fauces,  and  the  faucial  surface  is 
deeply  injected,  while  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  there  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  no  false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces, 
and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  congestion. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  internal  convulsions,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  this  disease.  It  is  not  inflammatory,  but  purely 
;  spasmodic,  suddenly  commencing  and  abating — identical,  it  is 
believed,  in  character  with  tonic  convulsions  of  the  external 
muscles,  but  affecting  the  internal  muscles  of  respiration.  This 
disease  has  already  been  fully  described. 

Prognosis. — Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
stated  as  regards  the  prognosis.  While  a  favorable  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  result  may  ordinarily  be  expressed,  the  physician 
should  not  forget  the  fact  that  death  may  occur.  Symptoms 
indicating  an  unfavorable  termination  are:  great  and  continued 
dyspnoea,  not  diminished  by  the  proper  remedial  measures;  stri- 
dulous  expiration,  as  well  as  inspiration;  lividity  of  the  prolabia 
and  fingers;  pallor,  and  coldness  of  surface;  pulse  progressively 
more  frequent  and  feeble.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  also  occur 
near  the  close  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold:  first, 
to  relieve  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles;  secondly, 
to  cure  the  laryngitis.  To  meet  the  first  indication,  a  warm 
bath  of  the  temperature  of  about  100°  should  be  employed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
full  relaxing  efiect.  In  mild  cases  a  warm  foot-bath  may  be  suffi- 
cient. A  second  means  is  the  use  of  an  emetic,  which  should  be 
simultaneous  with  the  bath.  To  children  under  the  age  of  three 
years,  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  in  doses  of  one  tea- 
spoonful,  repeated  in  twenty  minutes,  till  vomiting  occurs;  or 
alum  and  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  two  drachms  of  the  former  to 
one  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  in  the  same  dose.  The 
alum  and  the  syrup  produce  more  prompt  emesis  than  the  syrup^^ 
alone.  Children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  unless  of  feebl 
constitutions,  are  best  treated  by  syrup  scilloe  compositus  given  i 
teaspoonful  doses,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  syrup  of  ipeoacuanh 
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It  is  not  often  necessary  to  give  moro  than  three  or  four  doses, 
and  sometinioa  one  or  two  are  Bufficient  to  produue  vomiting. 

In  moat  caaeu,  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  the  emetic,  the 
symptoms  are  rendered  milder,  and  oonvalescetice  aooa  com- 
mences. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1867,  Dr. 
It.  R.  Livingston  reports  a  case  of  laryngitis  treated  by  SquibVa 
elher.  It  ia  stated  that  portions  of  pseudo-memlyane,  from  one- 
eightb  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  were  expectorated; 
bat  the  symptoms  certainly  indicated  a  spasmodic  element  as 
decided  as  in  spasmodic  croup,  and  the  benefit  from  the  ether 
was  apparently  due  to  the  relaxation  ol"  the  laryngeal  musoles 
which  it  produced.  The  treatment  of  the  patient,  who  was  two 
years  old,  was  commenced  by  the  administration  by  the  moulh  of 
half  a  teaspoonfu]  of  the  ether,  and  followed  by  its  inhalation. 
"In  precisely  eight  minutes  from  the  lime  the  patient  commenced 
the  inhalation,  the  abnormal  muscular  exertion  ceased ;  a  general 
relaxation  took  place;  the  pulse  (which  had  numbered  150)  fell 
to  100."  Ether,  judiciously  employed,  will  probably  prove  to  be 
a  useful  remedial  agent  in  spasmodic  forma  of  laryngitis,  whether 
or  not  it  has  any  effect  on  pseudo- membranous  formations.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  chloroform.  A  large  majority  of  cases, 
however,  recover  speedily  without  its  employment,  by  the  other 
measures  recommended. 

To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  namely,  the  cure  of  the  inflam- 
mation, as  well  aa  to  control  the  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  musoles, 
kiodlettrdg  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to.     It  is,  however,  so 

Idom  required  that  it  may  bo  almost  discarded  as  a  part  of  the 
■treatment.  In  those  of  full  habit,  with  strong  pulse,  if  the  mea- 
sures already  recommended  should  not  give  relief,  one  or  two 
leeches  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  top  of  the  ster- 

In;  but,  except  in  such  cases,  local  bloodletting,  and  much  less 
leral,  should  not  be  resorted  to. 
Utontion  should  always  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bowels 
spasmodic  laryngitis.     If  thoy  arc  not  well  open,  a  purgative 
iild  be  administered.     For   those   that  are  robust,  and  with 
iBiderable  febrile  movement,  the  saline  cathartics  are  ordinarily 
preferable,  as  Eochelle  salts,  or  a  purgative  doso  of  calomel  may 
be  administered.     The  cathartic  should  not  be  prescribed  till  the 
■  nausea  from  the  emetic  has  subsided.     By  its  derivative  e&'eul,  it 
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tends   to  diminisli   the   laryngitis,  and,  in   severe  cases,  it  may 
obviate  the  need  of  depletion  by  leeches. 

Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  a 
sinapism  over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  followed 
by  an  emollient  poultice,  are  useful  adjuvants  to  the  treatment. 

When  the  spasmodic  element  in  the  disease  is  relieved,  the  case 
becomes  one  of  simple  laryngitis,  and  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment recommended  for  that  disease  is  proper  for  this.  Small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  one  of  the  antimonial  preparations,  as 
the  compound  syrup  of  squills,  not  sufficient  to  cause  nausea, 
should  now  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  I  have,  sometimes, 
added  to  the  expectorant,  one  drop  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride, 
for  robust  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  having  a 
full  and  rapid  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  other  evidences  of  active 
febrile  movement.  Its  effect  should  be  watched,  and  it  should  be 
discontinued  when  its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  begins 
to  be  apparent.  It  should  not  be  given  in  the  spasmodic  laryngitis 
which  occurs  in  the  commencement  of  measles. 

If,  however,  there  is  not  a  speedy  termination  of  the  disease  by 
recovery,  or,  more  rarely,  by  death,  there  is  nearly  always  tracheo- 
bronchitis, or  a  more  serious  affection,  coexisting  with  the  laryn- 
gitis, or  following  it ;  therefore,  depressing  measures  should  not 
be  long  continued.  Expectorants  of  a  stimulating  character,  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  syrup  of  seaiega,  are  required  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  young  and  feeble  children,  they  should 
be  given  at  an  early  period. 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  above,  is  appropriate  for 
that  large  class  in  whom  the  inflammatory  element  predominates. 
In  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  the  nervous  element  predominates 
over  the  inflammatory,  and  the  treatment  should  be  in  some 
respects  different.  Such  children  are  usually  pallid  and  of  spare 
habit,  having,  indeed,  the  nervous  temperament.  They  are  liable 
to  attacks  of  this  disease,  though  generally  of  a  mild  form,  on 
slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
inflammation.  The  treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed 
more  to  the  nervous  system.  My  plan  has  been  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  after  perhaps  the  use  of  a  mild  emetic,  to  give 
quinine,  one  grain  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  a  child  from  three 
to  five  years  old,  prescribing  at  the  same  time  a  simple  expecto- 
rant, as  syrup  of  squills,  and  a  mildly  irritating  application  to  the 
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throat.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  not  severe,  and  active 
measures  are  not  required,  though  the  peculiar  cough  continues 
longer  than  in  the  more  imflammatory  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  patient  with  spasmodic  laryngitis,  should  be  kept  in  a 
warm  room  during  the  paroxysms,  and  should  inhale  an  atmo- 
sphere loaded  with  moisture. 

Trousseau  recommends  a  mode  of  treatment  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis, which  was  first  suggested  by  Graves,  of  Dublin.  It  consists 
in  the  application  underneath  the  chin,  so  as  to  cover  the  larynx, 
of  a  sponge  soaked  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne ;  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  it  is  repeated.  This  reddens  the  skin,  producing 
revulsion  from  the  larynx.  The  hoarseness,  dyspnoea,  and  cough 
diminish  with  this  treatment,  and  some  recover  without  other 
measures. 

Guersant,  and  others,  speak  of  the  importance  of  prophylactic 
management  of  children  who  are  liable  to  this  disease.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  dress,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient 
protection  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  there  should  be  an 
equable  temperature  of  the  apartments  in  which  they  reside. 
Children  of  a  decidedly  nervous  temperament,  in  whom  the 
slightest  laryngitis  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic,  require  additional 
prophylactic  measures.  They  are  pallid,  and  in  a  more  or  less 
cachectic  state.  Such  children  are  benefited  by  chalybeate  and 
vegetable  tonics,  and  by  exercise  in  suitable  weather  in  the 
open  air. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS    LARYNGITIS. 

The  term   pseudo-membranous   laryngitis,  or  true  croup,  is  ^  ( 
applied  to  a  common  and  fatal  disease,  the  essential  anatomical 
character  of  which  is  inflammation  pf  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  with  fibrinous  exudation.     It  occurs  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years.     It  is  very  rare  in 
adult  life,  and  also  under  the  age  of  six  months. 

Causes — There  is   greater  liability  to  this  disease   in   some 
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children  than  in  others.  An  occasional  hereditary  predispositiOD 
must  be  recognized.  The  common  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to 
cold.  Those  children,  especially,  are  liable  to  croup,  who  live  in 
heated  apartments,  and  are  taken  into  the  open  air  without  proper 
covering,  and  those  who  a  part  of  the  time  are  warmly  and  a  par^ 
of  the  time  thinly  clothed,  especially  as  regards  the  covering  of 
the  neck.  This  disease  is  common  among  the  poor  of  New  York 
who  live  in  close  rooms,  overheated  through  the  day  and  cool  at 
night.  Another  less  common  cause,  is  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
vapors,  or  swallowing  irritating  or  corrosive  liquors.  I  have 
known  a  child  to  die  from  swallowing  acetic  acid,  and  another 
from  scalding  water,  both  having  the  dyspnoea,  and  cough  of  true 
croup. 

This  disease  is  ordinarily  primary,  but  occasionally  it  is  second- 
ary. The  secondary  form  is  not  unusual  in  the  declining  period 
of  measles,  and  it  is  an  occasional  complication  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  common  in  diphtheria,  is 
really  a  form  of  secondary  croup.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  appre- 
ciable way  as  regards  its  anatomical  characters  from  that  disease. 
Croup  is  most  common  in  the  winter  months,  and  in  times  of 
changeable  weather.  It  is  said,  also,  that  it  sometimes  occurs  as 
an  epidemic,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  supposed  epidemics 
may  not  have  been  diphtheritic. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflammatory  action  in  this 
disease  affects  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  extends  to  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
causing  infiltration  or  oedema.      The  mucous   membrane  itself 
undergoes  similar  alteration  to  that  in  simple  or  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis, consisting  of  thickening,  and  injection,  proliferation,  and 
rapid  desquamation  of  its  epithelial  cells,  and  an  abundant  pro- 
duction of  muco-pus.     Sometimes  the  redness  is  found  only  in 
patches  at  the  autopsy  ;  in  other  cases  it  extends  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  larynx,  while,  occasionally,  it  has  disappeared  so 
that   the   laryngeal  mucous   membrane,  though  thickened   and.^ 
softened,  presents  nearly  its   normal  color.     In  all  except  th^^ 
mildest  cases  the  inflammation  extends  farther  than  the  larynx:^. 
It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pharyngitis  and  tracheo-bron.— 
chitis. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  disease  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed.    It  is  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  and  the  formation  of  a^ 
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paendo-meinbraQe  upon  the  surface  of  the  larynx,  like  that  occur- 
ring upon  serous  surfaces.  This  inflammatory  product  varies 
greatly  in  amount  in  difl'erent  cases.  It  may  occur  only  inpoints, 
or  sinnil  patches  which  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vocal  cords,  while  in  other  cases  it  extends,  a  continuous  and  thick 
membraue  from  the  epiglottis  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  there 
is  every  gradation  between  these  two  extremes.  The  exuded 
lymph  entering  the  orifices  of  the  muciparous  follicles,  and  the 
minute  depressions  upon  the  mucous  surface,  in  its  diffluent  state, 
soou  becomes  firm  aud  closely  adherent,  so  as  not  to  be  detached 
by  efforts  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  except  in  small  portions. 

As  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  beyond  the  larynx,  so 
the  pseu  do -membrane  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  ia  formed  not 
only  upon  the  laryngeal,  but  also  upon  the  contiguous  surfaces. 
In  thirty-three  cuses  of  true  croup,  comprised  in  the  statistics  of 
Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  pseudo-membranous  pharyifgitis  was  also 
present  in  all  but  one ;  and  in  nineteen  cases  observed  by  Dr. 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  all  but  three.  The  formation  of  a 
pseudo- membrane  in  the  trachea  in  conection  with  that  in  the 
larynx  ia  also  common,  and  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  not  infrequent. 
M.  Guersant  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  collected  the  largest  num- 
ber of  records  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  true 
croup.  In  an  aggregate  of  120  cases  it  was  confined  to  the  larynx 
and  trachea  in  78,  or  about  two-thirds,  while  in  the  remainder, 
namely,  42,  it  extended  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

In  those  whose  systems  are  robust,  the  false  membrane  is  usually 
firmer,  in  consequence  of  greater  fibrillation,  than  in  those  whose 
systems  are  reduced.  In  a  state  of  decided  cachexia,  it  is  some- 
times friable  and  easily  detached,  consisting  largely  of  plastic 
nuclei  with  epithelial  and  pus  cells.  If  the  case  continues  from 
four  to  six  days,  it  begins  to  soften  from  commencing  decomposi- 
tion, the  minute  fibres  which  attach  it  to  the  mucous  membrane 
give  way,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  by  the  effort  of  coughing  or 
vomiting  it  is  thrown  off.  Separation  is  aided  by  muco-pus,  which 
collects  underneath.  In  fatal  cases  the  false  membrane,  if  detached 
by  Uie  efforts  of  the  child,  is  rapidly  reproduced,  so  that  in  twelve 
to  eighteen  hours  the  dyspntea  returns.  Pneumonia  is  not  infre- 
quent as  an  accompaniment  of  this  disease.  In  extreme  cases  in 
which  there  is  great  obstruction  to  the  entrance  to  the  lungs  these 
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organs  are  imperfectly  inflated.     In  this  state  the  blood  is  imper- 
fectly oxygenated. 

Sv^fPTOMS. — In  Sonne  cases,  pseudo-membranous,  like  simple 
laryngitis,  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  coryza  and  inflammation  of 
the  fauces ;  in  other  cases,  the  laryngitis  is  present  from  the  first. 
The  commencement  of  croup  is  indicated  not  only  by  fever,  dimin- 
ished appetite,  thirst,  and  such  symptoms  as  accompany  all  acute 
inflammations,  but  by  certain  other  symptoms  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  all  other  diseases. 

The  cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  which  distinguish 
true  croup  from  other  laryngeal  inflammations.  It  is  hoarse  or 
arsh ;  its  character  in  some  cases  is  better  expressed  by  the  term 
ry  or  suppressed.  It  differs  from  the  cough  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis, which  is  less  hoarse  and  more  sonorous.  It  is  much  more 
frequent  in  some  cases  than  in  others;  in  many  patients  towards, 
the  close  of  life,  it  nearly  or  quite  ceases.  Hoarseness  of  the  voice 
is  also  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms,  and  it  con- 
tinues throughout.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  the  voice  is  usually 
lost,  and  the  child  expresses  its  thoughts  in  an  indistinct  whisper. 

The  amount  of  expectoration  varies  considerably  in  different 
patients,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  bronchial  inflam- 
mation. If  the  inflammation  extends  no  lower  than  the  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  the  sputum  is  scanty  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  scanty  at  first,  then  more 
abundant,  and  again  more  scanty  if  the  case  is  fatal.  The  scan- 
tiness of  the  sputum  towards  the  close  of  life  is  due  not  entirely 
to  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  but  in  part  to  obstruction  in  the 
larynx  above  the  mucus  and  pus.  By  vomiting  a  much  larger 
quantity  is  expectorated  than  by  the  cough.  Frequently  small 
portions  of  pseudo-membrane  are  expectorated  with  the  mucus 
and  pus,  and  occasionally  larger  masses,  complete  moulds,  indeed, 
of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  respiration  is  accelerated,  but  not  so  much  as  in  pneumonia 
or  capillary  bronchitis.      In  the  advanced  stage  it  commonly 
becomes  slower  than  at  first.     As  the  obstruction  in  the  larynxz 
increases,  the  respiration  assumes  more  and  more  the  characteir 
which  has  been  designated  abdominal ;  the  infra-mammary  region 
is  depressed  in  each  inspiratory  act,  while  the  larynx  approaches 
the  sternum,  and  the  alae  nasi  are  dilated.      Patients  sometimes 
have  painful  attacks  of  dyspncjea,  due  to  detachment  of  an  edge 
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of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  its  doubling*  upon  itself.  In  the 
paroxysm,  the  sufferer  throws  himself  from  side  to  side  in  the 
bed,  or  reaches  his  arms  to  his  mother  or  nurse  for  relief;  his 
eyes  are  wild,  features  anxious,  and  in  severe  paroxysms,  fingers 
and  prolabia  livid.  In  the  interval  there  is  comparative  quietude, 
though  the  respiration  is  constantly  embarrassed. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  commencement 
of  primary  croup,  it  ordinarily  varies  from  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  beats  per  minute.  In  the 
course  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  more  frequent,  and  towards  the 
close  of  life  feeble. 

Now  and  then  a  patient  presents  a  decided  remission  in  symp- 
toms, due  to  detachment  of  the  fibrinous  product,  and  the  friends 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  danger  is  passed.  Unfortunately  the 
lull  in  symptoms  is  in  most  cases  deceitful,  as  the  cause  of  the 
dyspnoea  is  rapidly  reproduced.  1  once  attended  a  case  in  which 
there  had  been  such  dyspnoea,  that  an  unfavorable  prognosis  was 
given.  An  almost  complete  intermission,  however,  occurred  in 
the  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  febrile  movement,  so 
that  a  physician  who  visited  the  patient  at  this  time,  diagnosticated 
an  essential  fever.  In  a  few  hours  the  pseudo-membrane  being 
reproduced,  the  symptoms  returned  with  greater  violence  than 
ever,  and  the  child  died.  So  complete  an  intermission  seldom 
occurs  in  a  fatal  case;  and  in  most  patients,  during  the  times  of 
temporary  improvement,  there  is  still  such  dyspnoea,  with  the 
characteristic  cough,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  apparent. 

If  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  larynx  in  true  croup,  the 

loud  expiratory  as  well  as  inspiratory  sound  is  heard,  as  the  air 

passes  by  the  obstruction.      This  sound  is  often  transmitted  to 

every  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  obscure  the  rales  which  may  be 

produced  there.    Auscultation  over  the  chest  reveals  either  the 

vesicular  murmur,  perhaps  somewhat  diminished  in  intensity,  or 

more  frequently  the  sonorous  and  afterwards  moist  rales,  due  to 

coexisting  bronchitis.      In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  dulness  on 

percussion  is  observed  at  some  part  of  the  chest,  with  bronchial 

lespiration,  indicating  pneumonia.     Kecovery  from  croup  is  in 

most  patients  gradual;  the  voice  becomes  less  hoarse,  the  cough 

looser,  and   the  dyspnoea  ceases  by  degrees.       The  structural 

changes  which  have   occurred  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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larynx,  do  not  disappear  till  several  days  after  the  last  pseudo- 
membrane  is  detached. 

Fatal  cases  may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  but  their 
ordinary  duration  is  from  five  to  fourteen  days.  Death  may 
result  directly  from  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  air.  Sudden  death 
in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  may  occur  from  the  detachment  of 
one  end  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  its  folding  upon  itself.  In 
many  patients,  death  is  not  due  so  much  to  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  from  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  as  to 
the  mucus  and  pus  which  collect  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes,  and  Avhich  are  not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  preaeDce 
of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  the  feeble  expiratory  efforts  of  tike 
child.  In  a  case  which  was  examined  after  death  in  the  Nuneij 
and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  the  fibrinous  formation  was  i^ 
appearance  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  fatxil  result,  but  the  ; 
passages  below  it  were  nearly  filled  with  mucopurulent  matto 

Pathological  Character.— This  disease  is  then  essential! 
laryngitis,  presenting  the  anatomical  character  of  the  simple 
flammation  of  the  organ,  but  with  a  superadded  clement.      ' 
chief  additional  feature  is  the  fibrinous  exudation  on  the  sur 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.     The  coexistence  of  pha 
gitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitis,  with  or  without  the  pseudo-n 
brane,  is  common.     The  chief  danger  in  this  disease  arises  : 
the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  consequent  inij 
ment  to  respiration.     The  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  i- 
creased  by  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  laryngeal  mu 
membrane,   especially  that  covering    the    vocal   cords  an- 
submucous  oedema  or  infiltration. 

There  is  a  neuropathic  element  in  many  cases,  though  n 
conspicuous  or  important  as  in  spasmodic  laryngitis.  It  i- 
common  belief  that  in  some  cases,  if  not  generally,  there  is  : 
or  less  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vocal  cords,  induced  b;. 
inflammation,  and  hence  the  easier  breathing  in  sleep  and  al 
the  state  of  general  muscular  relaxation  which  immedi. 
precedes  the  death  of  the  patient,  when  it  occurs  in  the  ordi 
manner.  Professor  Jacobi  {Amer.  Joani,  of  OhstH,,  etc.,  N.  Y., 
1868)  believes  that  the  neuropathic  state  is  muscular  para' 
instead  of  spasmodic  contraction.     In  his  opinion  this  pan. 
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"  is  secondary.  It  depends  on  the  ccdematous  soaking  of  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  following  the  oedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  crico-arytenoid  folds."  Imperfect 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  the  important  consecutive  element 
in  the  pathology  of  this  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  true  croup  is  ordinarily  easy. 
There  is  only  one  disease  for  which  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken, 
namely,  spasmodic  laryngitis.  More  frequently  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis is  mistaken  for  it.  The  differences  which  will  aid  in  differ- 
ential diagnosis  are  the  following :  commencement  abrupt,  and 
at  night  in  one,  gradual  in  the  other;  presence  in  one,  absence  in 
the  other  of  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces ; 
fragnumte  of  fibrin  in  the  sputum  in  one,  character  of  the  cough ; 
^y0fmm  of  the  disease,  growing  gradually  worse  in  one,  in  the 
—  -^♦v  4!5a^  <*Tceptions  rapidly  improving.     Trousseau  speaks 

.0  error  of  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which 
"■   ' —  gitis    is    associated   with    pseudo-membranous 

w  physicians  hesitate  to  designate  as  true  croup 
.  -     "    ^  lich  there  is  a  croupal  cough  in  connection  with 

ipon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  yet  the  laryn- 

circumstances  may  be  merely  spasmodic.     This 

^eudo-membranous  pharyngeal,  and  of  spasmodic 

ination  is,  however,  probably  rare;  its  occasional 

Id  be  born  in  mind. 

readily  distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus, 
ulsions.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  purely  nerv- 
t  occurs  suddenly,  causing  great  dyspnoea,  or 
■ension  of  respiration  without  the  fever,  and  wdth- 
v'oice  and  cough  of  croup.  When  muscular  re- 
the  attack  ceases.  The  difference  between  the 
herefore  obvious. 

-The  great  mortality  from  true  croup  is  universally 
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•  accelerated,  indicate  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 
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larynx,  do  not  disappear  till  several  days  after  the  last  psendo- 
membrane  is  detached. 

Fatal  cases  may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  but  their 
ordinary  duration  is  from  five  to  fourteen  days.  Death  may 
result  directly  from  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  air.  Sudden  death 
in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  may  occur  from  the  detachment  of 
one  end  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  its  folding  upon  itself.  In 
many  patients,  death  is  not  due  so  much  to  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  from  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  as  to 
the  mucus  and  pus  which  collect  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes,  and  which  are  not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  pseudo- membrane,  and  the  feeble  expiratory  efforts  of  the 
child.  In  a  case  which  was  examined  after  death  in  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  the  fibrinous  formation  was  in 
appearance  not  sufiicient  to  produce  a  fatal  result,  but  the  air 
passages  below  it  were  nearly  filled  with  mucopurulent  matter. 

Pathological  Character. — This  disease  is  then  essentially  a 
laryngitis,  presenting  the  anatomical  character  of  the  simple  in- 
flammation of  the  organ,  but  with  a  superadded  element.  The 
chief  additional  feature  is  the  fibrinous  exudation  on  the  surface 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  coexistence  of  pharyn- 
gitis, tracheitis,  and  bronchitis,  with  or  without  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, is  common.  The  chief  danger  in  this  disease  arises  from 
the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  consequent  impedi- 
ment to  respiration.  The  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  is  in- 
creased by  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane,  especially  that  covering  the  vocal  cords  and  by 
submucous  oedema  or  infiltration. 

There  is  a  neuropathic  element  in  many  cases,  though  not  as 
conspicuous  or  important  as  in  spasmodic  laryngitis.  It  is  the 
common  belief  that  in  some  cases,  if  not  generally,  there  is  more 
or  less  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vocal  cords,  induced  by  the 
inflammation,  and  hence  the  easier  breathing  in  sleep  and  also  in 
the  state  of  general  muscular  relaxation  which  immediately 
precedes  the  death  of  the  patient,  when  it  occurs  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Professor  Jacobi  {Amer.  Journ.  of  ObsteL^  eic.^  N.  Y.,  May, 
1868)  believes  that  the  neuropathic  state  is  muscular  paralysis, 
instead  of  spasmodic  contraction.     In  his  opinion  this  paralysis 
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"  is  secondary.  It  depends  on  the  oedematous  soaking  of  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  following  the  cedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  crico-arytenoid  folds."  Imperfect 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  the  important  consecutive  element 
in  the  pathology  of  this  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  true  croup  is  ordinarily  easy. 
There  is  only  one  disease  for  which  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken, 
namely,  spasmodic  laryngitis.  More  frequently  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis is  mistaken  for  it.  The  diflferences  which  will  aid  in  differ- 
ential diagnosis  are  the  following :  commencement  abrupt,  and 
at  night  in  one,  gradual  in  the  other;  presence  in  one,  absence  in 
the  other  of  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces ; 
fragments  of  fibrin  in  the  sputum  in  one,  character  of  the  cough ; 
course  of  the  disease,  growing  gradually  worse  in  one,  in  the 
other  with  few  exceptions  rapidly  improving.  Trousseau  speaks 
of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which 
^asmodic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  pseudo-membranous 
pharyngitis.  Few  physicians  hesitate  to  designate  as  true  croup 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  croupal  cough  in  connection  with 
false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  yet  the  laryn- 
gitis under  such  circumstances  may  be  merely  spasmodic.  This 
coexistence  of  pseudo-membranous  pharyngeal,  and  of  spasmodic 
laryngeal  inflammation  is,  however,  probably  rare;  its  occasional 
occurrence  should  be  born  in  mind. 

True  croup  is  readily  distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus, 
or  internal  convulsions.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  purely  nerv- 
ous affection;  it  occurs  suddenly,  causing  great  dyspnoea,  or 
momentary  suspension  of  respiration  without  the  fever,  and  with- 
out the  hoarse  voice  and  cough  of  croup.  When  muscular  re- 
laxation occurs  the  attack  ceases.  The  difference  between  the 
two  diseases  is  therefore  obvious. 

Prognosis. — The  great  mortality  from  true  croup  is  universally 
known,  and  those  physicians  who  report  a  large  number  of 
favorable  cases  have  probably  mistaken  spasmodic  croup  for  this  \ 
disease.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Ware,  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  die.  With  judicious  treatment  commenced  at  an  early 
period,  the  mortality  is  probably  less,  though  still  great.  In- 
crease of  dyspnoea,  the  voice  and  cough  becoming  more  hoarse,  and 
the  pulse  more  accelerated,  indicate  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  temporary  improvements 
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which  are  apt  to  occur  in  croup,  and  lead  to  an  error  in  prognosis. 
However,  improvement  continuing  more  than  twelve  hours  is 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  disease. 

The  near  approach  of  death  is  shown  by  lividity  with  great 
restlessness,  or  by  pallor,  and  somnolence.  If  the  patient  recover 
from  croup,  there  often  remains  more  or  less  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  requires  treatment,  and  the  laryngitis,  when  its 
pseudo-membranous  character  is  lost,  persists  for  a  time,  caus- 
ing more  or  less  hoarseness  and  acceleration  of  pulse. 

Treatment. — The  importance  of  early  treatment  in  this  dis- 
ease has  been  sufficiently  alluded  it.  If  it  has  continued  two  or 
three  days  when  first  recognized  the  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly 
diminished.  As  the  danger  in  true  croup  arises  from  the  presence 
of  the  pseudo- membrane,  the  indication  is  to  prevent  its  forma- 
tion, so  far  as  possible,  and  to  aid  in  its  removal  when  formed. 

Emetics  have  been  and  are  still  much  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Properly  employed,  they  sometimes  pro- 
duce a  good  effect,  but  much  harm  has  been  done  by  their  inju- 
dicious administration.  As  a  rule,  the  depressing  emetics  should 
not  be  given  except  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  not 
later,  indeed,  than  the  second  day,  and  not  given  at  all  if  the 
patient  is  feeble  or  cachectic,  or  if  the  croup  is  secondary,  as  when 
it  occurs  in  connection  with  measles  or  diphtheria.  I  have  known 
death  occur  almost  immediately  after  the  administration  of  an 
antimonial  emetic  in  the  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  accom- 
panying diphtheria,  when  there  was  no  urgent  dyspnoea. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  emetic  treatment  in 
the  commencement  of  primary  croup.     It  promotes  the  secretion 
of  mucus,  and  is  attended  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  vomiting  of 
this  substance.     It  removes  from  the  larynx  by  the  forced  expira- 
tion which  it  causes,  any  albuminous  or  fibrinous  substances  which 
are  still  in  their  diffluent  state,  and  which,  by  remaining,  would 
become  pseudo-membrane.     The  depressing  effect  of  emesis  in 
the  class  of  cases,  and  at  the  period  of  the  disease  mentioned,  L 
consider  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.     It  diminishes,  by  ita 
sedative  effect  on  the  heart's  action,  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
larynx,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  laryngitis.     If  the 
child  is  robust,  and  above^he  age  of  three  years,  the  best  emetic 
is  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  and  an  elegible  mode  of 
administering  this  agent  is  in  the  compound  syrup  of  squills. 
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From  half  a  teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful  may  be  given,  and  if 
no  emesis  is  produced,  repeated  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  For 
children  under  the  age  of  three  years  ipecacuanha  is  preferable. 
The  syrup  may  be  administered,  and  it  is  proper  sometimes  for 
strong  and  robust  children  to  combine  it  with  an  antimonial  pre- 
paration. 

The  loss  of  blood  is  not  required  in  the  treatment  of  croup. 
The  stronger  cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum  viride, 
may  occasionally  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  first  and 
second  days  of  primary  croup.  They  should  oi)ly  be  administered 
to  those  that  are  robust.  They  should  not  be  employed  after  the 
pseudo-membrane  is  fully  formed,  nor  should  they  be  in  cases  of 
secondary  croup.  I  have  employed  the  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride  in  doses  of  half  a  drop  to  one  drop  every  three  or  four 
hours  for  those  over  the  age  of  three  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  measures  which  have  been  described  and 

which  must  be  considered  preliminary,  have  but  a  partial  eflFect 

in  arresting  the  disease.     It  is  probable  that  they  do  sometimes 

diminish  the  amount  of  fibrinous  exudation  if  early  epployed, 

and  may  even  prevent  it,  so  that  the  disease  remains  a  simple 

laryngitis,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pseudo- membrane 

becomes  fully  formed  and  continues  to  increase.    The  profession 

have  long  been   looking  for  a  remedy  which,  taken  internally, 

might,  by  its  effect  on  or  through  the  blood,  prevent  the  fibrinous 

exudation,  and  also  for  a  remedy  which,  employed  topically,  might 

liquefy  and  remove  it.     Until  a  recent  period,  <5alomel  was  com- 

rnonly  prescribed  by  physicians  as  the  most  reliable  remedy  in 

croup,  in  the  belief  that  it  diminished  the  "  plasticity  of  the  blood." 

It  has  had  its  day,  and  is  falling  into  disuse  in  the  treatment  of 

this,  as  well  as  the  other  inflammations.     It  is  uncertain  whether  it 

does  exert  any  material  controlling  influence  upon  the  progress 

of  croup.     As  a  substitute  for  calomel,  physicians  of  this  city  are 

using  more  and  more  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  of  soda 

and  muriate  of  ammonia  given  frequently.     The  chlorate  has  a 

solvent  effect,  though  feeble,  on  fibrinous  exudations,  and  as  when 

taken  into  the  system  it  is  known  to  be  eliminated  in  most  of  the 

secretions  and  excretions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  escapes  also 

from  the  surface  of  the  larynx  in  the  mucus,  and  in  this  manner 

comes  in  contact  with  the  pseudo-membrane.    It  is  known  that 

the  chlorates  in  frequent  doses  sometimes  cause  salivation,  and 

15 
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this  effect  has  been  observed  in  this  city  in  cases  in  which  they 
have  been  employed  for  croup.  To  what  extent  muriate  of 
ammonia  affects  the  fibrinous  formation,  or  whether  it  exerts  any 
effect  upon  it,  is  uncertain. 

Cases  in  which  there  is  marked  and  protracted  dyspnoea  and 
croupal  cough,  do  now  and  then  recover  with  the  use  of  chlorate 
of  potassa  or  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  so  many,  indeed,  that 
I  know  of  no  physician,  who  after  employing  these  agents,  has 
returned  to  the  calomel  treatment.  Still,  severe  cases  of  true  croup 
are  ordinarily  fatal  with  any  kind  of  medication,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  some  of  those  who  have  recovered  by  the  use  of 
the  ammonia  and  potash,  have  probably  had  the  spasmodic  form 
of  laryngitis,  even  when  the  dyspnoea  continued  for  some  days. 
The  following  formula  for  these  medicines  is  for  a  child  from 
three  to  five  years  old : — 

^. — Potaa.  chloral,  gj  ; 
Ammon.  muriat.  9ij ; 
Syr.  simplic.  5j ; 
Aquai  gij. 
#  Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  every  twenty  minutes  to  a  half  hour,  or  in 
cases  not  severe,  every  two  hours.  This  should  be  continued 
regularly  night  and  day,  until  the  cough  becomes  looser,  or  until 
it  is  evident,  if  the  case  is  unfavorable,  that  it  can  be  of  no 
service. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous 
laryngitis  is  the  inhalation  of  steam.  Some  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced physicians  believe  this  to  be  more  useful  than  all  other 
measures  combined.  In  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  which  I 
have  met,  which  terminated  favorably,  the  room  was  so  filled 
with  steam  that  water  hung  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The 
atmosphere  wjiich  the  child  breathes  should  be  constantly  loaded 
with  moisture,  without,  however,  that  degree  of  heat  which  would 
add  materially  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  or  attendants. 
The  moist  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  surface 
promotes  expectoration  and  renders  the  cough  looser.  Steam 
may  be  readily  produced  by  placing  heated  irons  or  bricks  in 
a  shallow  pan  or  pail  containing  a  little  water,  or  by  pouring 
water  upon  a  heated  surface.  In  order  to  avoid  heating  the  entire 
room  and  to  concentrate  the  vapor,  the  nurse  may  sit  with  the 
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child  under  e.  frame  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  the  steam  be 
produced  underneath.  An  apparatus  for  generating  steam  is 
constructed  in  this  city  (by  Eonchetti,  92  Fulton  Street).  Its 
construction  is  simple ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  small  pail,  and  is, 
therefore,  readily  portable.  Steam  is  produced  by  a  spirit  lamp 
placed  underneath  the  pail,  and  is  conducted  by  a  tube;  this 
apparatus  produces  but  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  in 
the  apartment.  The  serious  objection  to  it  is  that  it  does  not 
generate  the  necessary  amount  of  steam.  It  may  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  other  measures. 

A  temperature  of  75°  or  80°,  if  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
moisture,  is  more  readily  tolerated  than  a  lower  temperature  with 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  75°  is 
required,  or  too  much  of  the  vapor  is  deposited.  Of  late,  the 
inhalation  of  the  spray  of  lime-water  has  been  recommended  in 
the  belief  that  it  exerts  a  solvent  effect  upon  the  fibrin,  since  a 
fibrinous  doagulum  gradually  dissolves  if  macerated  in  lime-water. 
The  atomizer  has  been  employed  in  order  to  produce  the  spray, 
"but  difficulty  attends  its  use  for  children.  It  has  been  still  more  re- 
cently recommended  to  add  to  the  water  which  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  steam,  one  or  two  lumps  of  quick-lime  and 
allowing  them  to  slake.  The  vapor  by  this  means  bejcomes  pretty 
strongly  impregnated  with  particles  of  lime.  I  have  made  use  of 
this  mode  of  treatment,  but  not  sufficiently  to  speak  advisedly  in 
reference  to  it.  This  last  mode  of  employing  lime  may  obviate  the 
principal  objection  which  has  been  raised  against  the  use  of  steam 
in  the  treatment  of  croup,  namely,  that  it  necessitates  confining 
the  air,  which  soon  becomes  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  since  slaked 
lime  when  moistened,  rapidly  absorbs  this  gas.  The  employment 
of  lime  by  inhalation  in  this  disease  certainly  merits  farther  trial. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  depressing  emetics  should  not 
be  employed  after  the  first  or  second  day.  A  period,  however, 
arrives  in  most  cases  when  another  class  of  emetics  are  required. 
They  are  required  when  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent  as  a  means  of 
removing  from  the  air  passages  the  collection  of  mucus  and  pus 
and  portions  of  false  membrane  which  may  be  detached.  Those 
emetics  should  now  be  prescribed  which  operate  promptly  with 
the  least  depression.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  emetic  for  this  stage  of  croup,  and  it  is  usually 
employed  by  physicians.     A  child  of  five  years  may  take  one 
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grain  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  dose  be  repeated  if 
necessary  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Sulphate  of  zinc  or 
turpeth  mineral  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  copper.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  prefers  pulverized  alum  given  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  medicine,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  possesses  any  advantages  over  the  sulphate  of 
copper.  Whatever  emetic  is  employed,  its  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  draughts  of  warm  water. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  in  the  treatment  of  croup  that  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  by  commencing  decomposition,  and  by  the  pus  and 
mucus  which  collect  underneath,  is  more  easily  detached  after  a 
few  days,  if  the  patient  lives,  than  at  first.  Therefore,  it  should 
be  an  object  of  the  practitioner  to  sustain  the  vital  powers  in 
order  that  the  cough  may  have  sufficient  force  to  separate  this 
substance,  as  soon  as  its  fibres  of  attachment  begin  to  loosen.  A 
patient  with  croup  rarely  takes  solid  food,  but  he  should  be 
allowed  beef-tea,  milk  and  farinaceous  drinks  at  short  intervals. 
If  there  are  signs  of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  proper. 
Fresh  air  should  also  be  allowed  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
inhalation  of  steam. 

While  these  general  measures  are  employed  local  treatment 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  profession  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
treatment  either  external  or  internal  of  the  throat.  As  to  ex- 
ternal treatment,  some  recommend  poultices,  others  cold  applica- 
tions, and  others  still  irritants.  Professor  Peaslee,  of  this  city, 
in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  pathology  of  croup,  published  in  the 
American  Medical  Monthly^  1854,  says  of  cold  applied  externally : 
**  We  consider  this  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  If  cold 
applications  are  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  external  inflammation, 
they  are  scarcely  less  so  here  where  the  inflamed  surface  is  so  nearly 
superficial.  Cold  must,  however,  be  continuously  applied  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Applied  at  intervals,  indeed,  it  rather 
promotes  than  retards  the  inflammatory  process;  since  during 
the  intervals  the  temperature  rises  above  the  normal  standard  in 
consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  chill  on  the  surface.  Cold  water 
may  be  constantly  dropped  from  a  sponge  upon  a  compress  laid 
over  the  throat  of  the  child ;  and  the  latter  should  be  of  only  one 
or  two  thicknesses  of  linen,  that  evaporation  may  go  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible."  A  mode  of  treatment  directly  opposite  to  this  is  also 
recommended,  namely,  the  constant  use  a  moist,  warm  poultice, 
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or  of  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  covered  by  oil  silk. 
It  is  recommended  at  the  same  time  to  irritate  the  skin  over  the 
larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum  by  mustard,  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  other  means. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
neck  is  in  my  opinion  preferable  to  that  of  warmth.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  the  treatment  by  steam,  or  may  not,  but  I  suggest 
as  an  improvement  on  Professor  Peaslee's  mode  of  employing  it, 
which  must  be  difficult  on  account  of  the  restlessness  of  the  child, 
that  small  pieces  of  ice  be  used,  properly  surrounded  by  muslin 
or  flannel  and  secured  upon  the  throat,  and  external  to  this  oil 
silk  be  placed  to  prevent  dripping. 

Whether  this  application  is  or  is  not  useful  can  be  ascertained 
by  observing  whether  it  adds  to  the  patient's  comfort.  If  it  in- 
crease the  restlessness,  or  cause  frequent  attempts  to  remove  it, 
it  might  better  be  discontinued.  Under  such  circumstances  moist 
and  warm  applications,  with  a  moderate  de^gree  of  counter-irrita- 
tion, are  preferable.  Cold  to  the  neck  is  especially  serviceable 
if  the  child  is  robust,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  full  and  rapid  pulse, 
and  has  advanced  beyond  the  third  year.  In  secondary  croup, 
or  croup  occurring  in  feeble  states  of  system,  Cr  presenting  a  sub- 
acute character,  poultices,  or  fomentations  to  the  neck  with 
moderate  irritation  will  often  give  most  relief. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  fauces  and  larynx  has  long  been  re- 
commended in  croup,  and  the  agent  which  has  been  most  fre- 
quently applied  is  nitrate  of  silver  in  solutions  varying  in  strength 
from  ten  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  applied  once,  twice, 
or  several  times  daily.  Nitrate  of  silver  does  not  dissolve  fibrin- 
ous exudations,  but  it  contracts  them,  and  probably  by  the  con- 
traction aids  in  their  detachment.  A  part  of  the  good  efifect 
which  is  believed  to  result  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  probang  with  which  it  is 
applied. 

Great  difficulty,  however,  attends  the  application  of  the  pro- 
bang  to  the  larynx  of  the  child,  on  account  of  his  struggles  and 
resistance,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  most  skilful 
operators  usually  succeed  in  doing  it.  But  if  the  instrument  is 
pressed  only  against  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  some  of  the  liquid 
trickles  from  the  sponge  into  the  larynx,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
severe  coughing  which  it  produces.     Of  late  years  three  other 
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substances  have  been  used  for  topical  treatment  of  the  throat, 
which  appear  to  be  more  eflfectual  in  removing  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane and  controlling  the  inflammation.  One  is  liquor  ferri  sub- 
sulphatis ;  the  other  carbolic  acid,  and  the  third  bromine.  The 
liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  is  best  employed  with  glycerine  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  four. 

^. — Liq.  ferri  subsulphatis  3j  ; 
Glycerinee  5ss ; 
Misce. 

Carbolic  acid,  in  its  crystalline  or  undiluted  state,  is  an  active 
caustic,  with  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  should  be  used  considerably 
diluted  with  water. 

B. — Acid,  carbolic,  f3j ; 
Aquae  5vj  ; 
Miscc. 

Bromine  h  Js  only  recently  been  employed  for  topical  treatment 
of  pseudo-membranoiis  inflammations.  It  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  bromide  of  potassium. 

R. — Brominii  5ij ; 
^      Potass,  bromid.  gr.  xlv  ; 
AquiB  5j  ; 
Misce. 

This  is  called  the  bromine  solution,  but  it  must  be  considerably 
diluted  for  use.  Twenty-four  to  forty  drops  should  be  added  to 
an  ounce  of  water  for  application  to  the  fauces  or  larynx.  There 
are  physicians  who  highly  extol  each  of  these  three  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  croup  as  well  as  diphtheria.  They  are  probably  all 
useful,  though  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  bromine.  They  should  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  either 
one  is  preferable.  Of  the  three  agents,  the  one  which  I  can 
highly  recommend  from  personal  experience  for  those  cases  whicl; 
require  this  mode  of  treatment,  is  the  subsulphate  of  iron.  Local 
treatment,  as  recommended  above,  is  obviously  most  useful  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  decided  inflammation  of  the  faucial 
surface  attended  with  patches  of  false  membrane,  or  those  cases 
in  which  the  inflammation  is  first  pharyngeal  and  becomes  laryn- 
geal by  extension.  In  all  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the 
pharyngitis  is  secondary  or  slight,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
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benefit  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  performance  of  an  operation  so 
unpleasant,  and  indeed  painful,  as  the  use  of  the  probang. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  have  already  stated,  true  croup,  whatever 
the  therapeutic  treatment,  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  progressive 
disease.  The  dyspnoea  increases,  and  the  cough  and  voice  become 
more  and  more  hoarse  and  feeble.  The  pulse,  becoming  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  indicates  the  need  of  the  most  nutritious 
food,  as  the  animal  broths,  and  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The 
danger  is,  however,  from  the  dyspnoea  rather  than  asthenia. 
Medicine  has  failed  to  check  the  disease,  and  shall  now  the 
expedients  of  surgery  be  tried — shall  tracheotomy  be  performed  ? 

The  published  statistics  relating  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  unsatisfactory,  since  we  are  not  informed 
as  regards  most  of  them  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  the  operatif  n 
was  performed,  and  what  were  the  evidences  of  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion. The  most  valuable  and  reliable  statistics  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  those  published  by  Prof.  Jacobi, 
of  this  city,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^  etc.,  for  May, 
1868,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  cases  which  were  operated 
on  by  himself  and  Drs.  Krackowizer  and  Voss.  These  gentlemen 
are  known  to  the  profession  of  New  York,  as  careful  and  judicious 
practitioners,  not  likely  to  operate  where  there  was  possibility  of 
success  by  therapeutic  measures,  and  not  likely  to  mistake  simple 
or  spasmodic  laryngitis  for  true  croup.  I  have  tabulated  the 
statistics  of  their  operations  : — 


Age. 

5amber.       Recovered. 

Died. 

Under  2  years  . 

.          •          .          •            o 

1 

7 

From  2  to  3  years 

. 

» 

29 

5 

24 

"     8  to  4    " 

• 

26 

4 

22 

"     4  to  5    *^ 

• 

34 

11 

23 

*'      5  to  6     " 

• 

9 

2 

7 

"      6  to  7    *' 

t 

1 

1 

0 

"      7to8    " 

1 

■                                  4 

3 

0 

3 

10    " 

1                             4 

ft 

1 

0 

1 

Not  given 

• 

• 

55 

15 

40 

166 

39 

127 

Tim«  of  de»th  after 

If  nm)M»r  of                 Time  of  death  after 

NumbHr  of 

t»pt'ratlon. 

ca>i'.^.                              opfTation. 

caM?!» 

VVitliin  24  hours 

19                      On  Sth  day 

• 

9 

On  2(1  clay 

7                         "  6th  " 

• 

4 

**  3(1     *' 

16                         *'  7th  " 

• 

2 

"  4tli   " 

15                         "  9th  " 

■ 

1 

From  10th  to  31st  day        5 

Total 

•                • 

• 

• 

.        • 

•                • 

.    78 

232 
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The  following  were  the  causes  of  death,  as  given  in  the  records 
of  73  cases : — 


In  operation    ....  1 

Apncea  from  too  late  operation  6 

Apnoea    .....  8 

Anaemia  and  exhaustion        .  4 

Diphtheria      ....  8 

Bronchitis       ....  6 

Broncho-pneumgnia       .        .  15 


Pneumonia 5 

Broncho-pneumo.  &  pulm.  gangrene   1 

Pulmonary  oedema         ...  1 
Pseudo-membranous  bronchitis     .      18 

Tuberculosis          ....  1 

Convulsions 2 

Emphysema 2 


Total 73 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  tracheotomy  in  one 
hundred  cases.  It  is  prepared  from  the  statistics  of  Giiterbach, 
lately  published : —  • 


Age. 

ResQlt. 

Under  1  year 1  case  fatal. 

Between  1  and  2  years 

■ 

a          a 

2  and  3    '* 

« 

33iper  cent,  recovered. 

"        3  and  4    '' 

■                1 

40        '' 

"        4  and  5    »* 

ft                t 

38,«5     »                -       • 

"        5  and  6    " 

• 

44J      "                " 

"        6  and  8    " 

B 

.        14?       " 

**        8  and  9    " 

• 

25        **                " 

From  conversations,  which  I  have  had  with  surgeons  of  New 
York,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  above  tables  present  a  more 
favorable  result  than  could  be  furnished  by  the  general  surgical 
practice  of  this  city.  Most  New  York  surgeons,  however,  seem 
to  shun  the  operation  and  regard  it  with  ill-favor.  Did  they 
operate  as  frequently  as  those,  whose  names  I  have  mentioned, 
possibly  the  result  would  be  better. 

The  facts  in  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  the  following : 
The  majority  of  those  operated  on  do  not  recover,  but  some  live 
who  without  the  operation  would  die.  The  operation  is  now  more 
successfully  performed  than  formerly,  as  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful operation  are  better  understood.  Those  who  have  operated 
several  times,  confess  that  their  last  cases  did  better  than  Jiheir 
first.  Trousseau^s  experience  was  striking  and  instructive  in  this 
respect.  No  one,  probably,  ever  performed  this  operation  for 
croup  more  times  than  he,  and,  from  constantly  greater  success, 
he  became  more  and  more  an  advocate  of  the  operation.  Tracheo- 
tomy, if  properly  performed,  does  not  in  any  case  shorten  life, 
but  it  frequently  prolongs  it  several  days.  It  diminishes  greatly 
the  dyspnoea  and  renders  death  easy. 
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The  objectioiis  to  the  operation  are  partly  of  a  moral  nature. 
The  parents,  already  in  the  extreme  of  grief  on  account  of  the 
sufieriog  and  probably  death  of  the  child,  consent  with  reluc- 
tance to  an  operation  which  promises  not  cure,  but  a  prolongation 
of  life.  Common  sympathy  with  the  child  and  regard  for  the 
emotions  of  the  parents  should  certainly  have  an  influence  in 
deciding  for  or  against  the  operation.  The  first  case  of  tracheo- 
tomy which  I  witnessed  was  such  as,  if  common,  would  condemn 
this  operative  measure  entirely.  No  aaBesthetio  wqs  given,  and 
ill  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  the  child,  large  veins  were  severed 
from  which  an  abundant  hemorrhage  occurred.  The  trachea  was 
opened,  but  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  death  occurred,  partly 
from  the  loss  of  blood ;  partly  from  its  entrance  into  the  bron- 
chial'tube.s.  Such  cases  are,  however,  quite  exceptional.  Death 
rarely  occurs  during  the  operation,  unless  the  patient  ia  already 
moribund,  and  the  poi^sibility  of  such  a  result  should  have  little 
weight  in  our  decision  for  or  against  the  operation. 

No  one  will  deny,  in  the  light  of  statistics,  that  tracheotomy  is, 
in  certain  cases,  proper,  and  that  a  physician  at  times  would  be 
culpable  if  he  did  not  strongly  urge  its  performance.  There  are 
certain  supposed  conlra-indications.  One  is  age  less  than  two 
years.  It  is  true  that  those  under  the  age  of  two  years  are  leas 
likely  to  recover  after  the  operation  than  those  above  that  age, 
BtiU,  tracheotomy  has  now  and  then  saved  the  lives  of  the  youngest 
iufants,  who  have  croup.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of  success 
justifies  the  performanceof  the  operation,  however  young  the 
infant,  when  the  only  alternative  is  death.  In  the  foregoing 
statistics  it  is  seen  that  one  of  eight  recovered  who  were  under 
the  age  of  two  years. 

The  presence  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  does  not 
positively  contraindicate  tracheotomy,  though  it  diminishes 
greatly  the  chaiicea  of  a  favorable  issue.  Nor  is  tracheotomy 
forbidden  by  the  extension  of  the  false  membrane  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  since  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  obstruction  along 
which  the  air  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  lungs,  and  the  muco- 
pus  as  well  as  paeudo-membrane,  lying  below  the  point  of  opera- 
lion,  may  be  expectorated  through  the  aperture,  A  decidedly 
asthenic  state,  as  after  meaales  or  scarlet  fever,  indicated  by  feeble 
pulse  and  other  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  may  or  may  not  contra- 
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indicate  the  operation,  whether  the  pseudo-membrane  is  limited 
to  the  larynx  and  trachea  or  is  more  extensive. 

The  manner  of  performing  tracheotomy  and  the  subseqifent 
treatment  pertain  to  surgery,  and  are  described  in  surgical  works. 
A  skilful  surgeon  should,  indeed,  be  employed  to  perform  the 
operation  when  it  is  practicable.  At  what  time  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  tracheotomy  should  be  resorted  to  is  an  important 
practical  question.  Trousseau  at  one  time  recommended  it  as 
soon  as  there  were  certain  evidences  of  the  presence  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  operate  so 
early.  The  correct  rule,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  operate  till 
there  are  signs  that  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  oxygenated,  such 
as  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  tips  of  fingers.  When  these  signs 
occur  it  is  unsafe  to  delay  long.  The  arrangements  should  be 
previously  made  that  no  time  be  lost. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
die  after  tracheotomy  die  of  bronchitis,  usually  capillary,  or  of 
pneumonia  developed  after  the  operation.  These  diseases  seem 
to  be  partly  attributable  to  the  operation,  or  if  previously  exist- 
ing, to  be  aggravated  by  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  introduction 
into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs  of  cool  air,  of  air  not  warmed 
by  the  natural  circuit  through  the  nostrils  and  larynx,  may  be 
a  cause  of  these  inflammatory  complications.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  canula  by  pressure  increases  the  inflammation  of  the  surface 
on  which  it  lies.  Therefore,  not  only  does  the  operation  require 
skill  in  its  performance,  but  much  of  its  success  depends  on  the 
subsequent  management.  After  the  operation,  the  temperature 
of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  constantly  at  from  85°  to  90°, 
and  loaded  with  moisture.  This  obviates  in  part,  but  only  in 
part,  the  tendency  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Constant  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  canula  to  prevent  its  filling  with 
mucus  and  pus.  Trousseau  employed  a  double  canula,  which  can 
be  readily  cleaned  by  removing  the  internal  cylinder.  The  nurse, 
when  properly  instructed,  can  remove  the  canula  as  often  as  may« 
be  necessary  in  order  to  clean  it.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  London,  and 
following  him,  some  other  surgeons  prefer  not  to  use  the  canula. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  kept  apart  by  a  wire  which  passes 
around  the  neck,  or  a  little  of  the  trachea  is  removed  so  as  to 
produce  a  sufficient  aperture.    The  reader  is  referred  for  particu- 
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lars  regarding  this  mode  of   operating  to  recent  treatises  on 
operative  surgery. 

After  the  operation  no  more  medication  is  required.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and  free  from  excitement.  His  diet 
should  be  mainly  liquid,  and  of  the  most  nourishing  character. 
In  a  few  days,  if  the  symptoms  abate,  the  aperture  may  from 
time  to  time  be  closed  with  the  finger  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
canula,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  larynx  is  free  from  obstruction. 
If  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia  arise,  the  oil  silk  jacket,  with 
counter-irritation  to  the  chest,  is  required,  and  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, as  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  syrup  of  senega  should 
be  ordered. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


BRONCHITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchitis,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  frequent  disease  of  early  life.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils,  larynx,  and  trachea.  We  designate  the  disease 
coryza,  lar3mgitis,  or  bronchitis,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
inflammation  predominates.  Sometimes  bronchitis  occurs  with 
but  slight  inflammation  elsewhere,  and  often  the  coryza  and  laryn- 
gitis abate,  while  the  bronchitis  is  still  active. 

Bronchitis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease. 
The  secondary  form   is  common   in   connection  with   measles, 
hooping-cough,  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  and   it  is 
not  uncommon  in  scarlet  fever,  variola,  remittent  and  continued 
fevers.    Bronchitis  is  mild  or  severe,  and  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic.    If  the  inflammation  affects  the  bronchules,  the  bron- 
chitis is  called  capillary.     Bronchitis  is  usually  bilateral,  affect- 
ing the  tubes  on  the  two  sides  with  about  equal  intensity.     The 
exceptions  are  when  it  is  dependent  on  pneumonia  or  pulmonary 
phthisis.    In  these  cases  it  is  confined  to  those  tubes,  or  nearly 
to  those  which  are  surrounded  by  the  tubercular  or  inflammatory 
product. 
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Causes. — The  causes  of  secondary  bronchitis  are  obviously  the 
diseases  in  connection  with  which  it  occurs.  The  cause  of 
primary  bronchitis  is  the  same  as  that  of  simple  acute  laryngitis 
or  coryza,  namely,  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  warm  to 
cold,  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  the  practice  of  sending  children 
without  sufficient  clothing  from  heated  rooms  into  the  open  air, 
the  throwing  off  of  bedclothes  at  night,  etc.  Dentition  is  also 
an  occasional  cause,  since  some  children  have  attacks  which  co- 
incide with  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  cough  of  dentition 
is  occasionally  purely  a  nervous  affection ;  but  in  other  instances 
it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  mucous  secretion,  and  is  evi- 
dently dependent  on  a  mild  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  most  common  form  of 
bronchitis,  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  only  are  affected.  They 
are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  in  most  of  those  cases  which  are 
designated  "colds"  by  families,  and  which  are  often  treated  without 
the  aid  of  the  physician.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  presents  the  ordinary  anatomical  characters  of  mucous 
inflammations.  It  is  reddened  uniformly  or  in  patches,  intensely, 
or  in  that  milder  degree  known  as  arborescence,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation. 

The  secretion  of  the  muciparous  follicles  is  at  first  arrested, 
and  the  surface  o^  the  membrane  is  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  the  secretory  function  is  re-established,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  with  thin  and  transparent  mucus.  A  day  or  two  later, 
the  secretion  becomes  thicker,  consisting  of  mucus  and  pus. 
Mixed  with  these  substances  are  epithelial  cells,  which  are  exfo- 
liated in  abundance  from  the  inflamed  surface.  At  the  same  time 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  more  or  less  soft- 
ened. If  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  vessels  of  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue  are  also  injected. 

Usually,  in  about  a  week  in  the  young  child,  in  from  one  to 
two  weeks  in  older  children,  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate. 
Gradually  the  inflamed  membrane  returns  to  its  normal  consist- 
ence, thickness '  and  vascularity,  and  with  this  return  to  the 
healthy  state  the  muco-purulent  secretion  abates. 

In  this,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  bronchitis,  and  most 
common,  there  is  no  ulceration,  and  rarely  any  pseudo-membran- 
ous formation,  if  the  disease  is  idiopathic.     Pseudo  membranous 
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broncbitis  ia  not  unusual  as  an  accompaaimeot  of  pseailo-mem- 
branoua  laryngo-tracheitis. 

Were  bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  broncliial  tubes,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  iiiniple  affection.  But,  unfortunately,  in  many  child- 
ren the  inflammatory  process  extends  downwards.  Commencing 
in  the  larger,  it  gradually  invades  the  smaller  tubes  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  extension  of  erysipelas  upon  the  skin.  More  rarely 
the  inflammation  commences  simultaneously  in  the  larger  and 
Bmnllor  tuben.  Now  the  gravity  of  bronchitis  is  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  its  extension  downwards.  It  may  stop  at  any 
point  in  its  progress,  but  if  it  reach  the  bronchulea,  it  is  one  of 
the  moat  serious  affectiona  of  early  life,  that  already  alluded  to, 
namely,  capillary  bronchitis. 

Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  those 
next  to  the  air-ce!lS,  is  delicate,  with  but  little  submucous 
cellular  tisane,  and  tt  frequently,  at  post-mortem  examinations, 
does  not  present  to  the  eye  those  distinct  inflammatory  changes 
which  are  observed  in  tubes  of  larger  diameter.  It  is  sometimes 
not  notably  thickened,  nor  its  vascularity  much  increased,  even 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  symptoms  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  active  phlegmasia.  As  we  pass  from  these  minute 
tubes  to  those  of  larger  calibre,  the  inflammatory  lesious  become 
more  distinct.  The  inflammation  produces  miuute  and  abundant 
points  of  redness,  and  the  membrane  is  evidently  thickened; 
often  it  is  rough  or  granular. 

The  minute  bronchial  tubes  are  very  small,  especially  under 
tbe  age  of  three  years,  and  since  in  capillary  bronchitis  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  inflamed,  the  source  of  the  d.ingcr  is 
apparent.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  patient  with  capillary 
broncbitis  can,  by  the  effort  of  coughing,  free  the  tubes  from  the 
secretions  which  are  constantly  collecting  in  them.  In  weakly 
children,  under  the  age  of  two  years,  expectoration  is  most  difficult, 
and  hence  the  great  and  increasing  dyspncea  with  which  such 
patients  suffer. 

In  unfavorable  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis,  the  following 
changes  are  apt  to  occur.  The  small  tubes,  usually  those  iu  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  lungs,  become  more  and  more  loaded 
with  mucus  and  pus,  obstructing  the  entrance  of  air  till,  finally, 
one  after  another  of  the  lobules  ceases  to  be  inflated.  As  the  air 
passes  out  of  the  air-cells  of  a  lobule  more  readily  than  it  enters 
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them,  partial  lobular  collapse  occurs.  Doubtless,  also,  some  of 
the  mucus  and  pus  no  longer  expectorated  is  forced  backward 
into  the  air-cells.  Now,  a  portion  of  lung  from  which  air  is 
excluded  while  the  circulation  continues,  becomes  congested.  If 
the  lungs  are  examined  of  a  patient  who  has  died  at  this  stage  of 
capillary  bronchitis,  the  anterior  portions  will  be  found  to  present 
nearly  their  normal  appearance,  while  the  lobular  changes  which 
have  been  described,  will  be  found  mainly  in  the  posterior  part. 
Certain  of  the  lobules  will  be  observed  depressed  below  the 
common  level,  of  a  dark  red  color  from  passive  congestion,  firm 
to  the  touch,  and  non  crepitant  or  feebly  crepitant.  Sometimes 
only  a  few  of  the  lobules  have  undergone  this  change  of  collapse 
and  congestion,  but  more  frequently  d.  considerable  number  on 
both  sides  are  affected. 

Up  to  this  time  there  is  no  pneumonia,  but  this  is  the  condition 
of  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes  which  has  been  designate^  broncho- 
pneumonia. This  state  of  lung  has  also  sometimes  been  called 
lobular  pneumonia.  The  substance  which  fills  the  bronchial 
tubes  is  usually  muco-purulent,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  in  addi- 
tion to  mucus  and  pus,  there  is  more  or  less  fibrin.  This  ordi- 
narily occurs  as  a  delicate  film  of  small  extent,  observed  here 
and  there,  and  readily  detached  from  the  surface  underneath.  In 
rare  instances,  it  occurs  as  a  firm  and  continuous  membrane, 
forming  a  mould  of  the  tubes,  increasing  greatly  the  dyspnoea,  and 
constituting  a  true  bronchial  croup. 

If  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  effects  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis, the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  soon  begins  to 
abate.  The  collapsed  and  congested  lobules,  and  the  terminal 
portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  leading  to  them,  which  are  ob- 
structed by  inflammatory  products,  do  not  always  return  to  their 
normal  state  as  the  inflammation  declines.  They  then  undergo 
pathological  changes  which  are  interesting,  but  which  are  not 
fully  understood.  When  the  function  of  a  portion  of  lung  ceases, 
as  it  does  when  the  air  is  excluded  from  it,  its  nuclei  and  epithelial 
cells,  and  perhaps  other  portions,  begin  to  undergo  fatty  degene- 
ration. These  cells  become  granular,  somewhat  enlarged  and 
opaque,  and  here  and  there  mixed  with  them  are  other  large 
cells  filled  with  oil  globules.  These  large  cells  are  the  compound 
granular  cells  of  pathologists,  and  are  produced  by  complete  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells.     They  are  epithelial  cells 
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which  have  progressed  more  rapidly  than  others  in  fatty  degene- 
ration. They  have  reached  that  stage  of  it  which  immediately 
precedes  liquefaction.  I  have  often  with  the  microscope  observed 
fragments  of  the  compound  granular  corpuscles  as  they  were 
dissolving.  These  cellular  changes  uniformly  occur  in  persistent 
pulmonary  congestion  and  collapse. 

If  the  lobules  remain  collapsed  for  a  considerable  period  on 
account  of  the  feeble  inspiratory  efforts  of  the  child,  and  the 
presence  of  mucus  and  pus  which  obstruct  the  tubes,  they  may 
undergo  such  change  that  they  are  not  inflated,  even  when  the 
tubes  become  freed  from  obstruction.  If  an  opportunity  is 
presented  of  examining  the  lungs  at  this  time,  it  will  be  found 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  expand,  even  by  strong  insuffla- 
tioD,  the  lobules  which  have  been  for  a  considerable  period 
collapsed  and  more  or  less  congested.  These  lobules  have  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  closely  resemble  lobules 
which  are  solidified. by  inflammation,  but  when  the  changes  occur 
which  have  been  detailed  above,  there  is  obviously  no  true 
pneumonia  at  first,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 

subsequently  occur. 

Until  a  recent  period  it  was  the  belief  in  the  profession  that 

capillary  bronchitis  may  eventuate  in  pneumonia  by  extension  of 
inflammation.  Of  late,  since  the  pathological  state  described 
above  has  been  more  clearly  understood,  this  belief  has  been  in 
great  measure  discarded.  In  my  opinion,  however,  inflamma- 
tion does  sometimes  extend  from  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  into 
tlje  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  in  the  infant,  and  pneumonia  there- 
fore becomes  a  result  and  complication  of  capillary  bronchitis. 
This  subject  will  be  farther  treated  of  in  our  remarks  on  pneu- 
monia. 

Minute  abscesses,  usually  directly  under  the  pleura,  have  occa- 
sionally been  observed  at  the  autopsies  of  those  who  have  recently 
had  capillary  bronchitis,  and  pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  produced.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
quantity  of  pus  contained  in  each  is  not  usually  more  than  one 
or  two  drops.  The  most  reasonable  view  of  their  causation  is 
that  they  are  produced  in  the  terminal  tubes  where  the  mucus 
and  pus  collect.  The  pus  acts  as  an  irritant  and  causes  inflam- 
mation, and  the  inflammation  increases  the  quantity  of  pus.     The 
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walls  of  the  tube  which  is  now  the  seat  of  an  abscess  are  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  and  probably,  also,  some  of  the  contiguous  air  cells. 
The  little  cavity  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane,  the 
same  in  character,  though  less  thick  and  firm,  with  that  which 
constitutes  the  walls  of  larger  abscesses.  The  pus  presents  the 
usual  appearance  of  this  liquid,  or  it  may  be  tinged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  blood  cells,  or  again  it  may  be  thick  from  partial 
absorption  of  the  liquor  puris  so  as  to  resemble  softened  tubercle. 

The  abscess  is  ordinarily  located  in  the  centre  of  a  collapsed 
lobule.  Sometimes  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  so  as 
to  produce  circumscribed  pleurisy  with  adhesions  of  the  costal 
and  visceral  pleura.  Sometimes  on  separating  the  adhesions,  and 
attempting  insufflation,  the  air  passes  directly  through  the  aper- 
ture, so  that  the  lung  on  that  side  cannot  be  inflated  unless  the 
aperture  is  closed.  Occasionally  pneumothorax  results  from 
opening  of  the  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  an  occasional  result  of 
bronchitis,  especially  when  severe  and  protracted.  It  is  usually 
slight.  Emphysema  is  a  common  lesion  observed  in  young 
children,  whether  death  has  occurred  from  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory or  some  other  system.  It  is  observed  most  frequently  in  the 
upper  lobes,  and  oftener  in  their  anterior  than  posterior  portions. 
The  bladders  of  air  are  usually  small  and  of  irregular  shape,  as 
they  lie  compressed  by  the  lung-tissue.  If  they  are  upon  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  lung  so  as  to  distend  the  pleura,  they  may 
attain  considerjtble  size.  I  have  seen  them  of  the  size  of  a  filbert 
in  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year.  In  exceptional  cases  theie 
are  many  of  these  air  bladders  situated  between  the  root  of  the  lung 
and  its  anterior  border,  and  perceptibly  augmenting  its  volume. 
It  is  believed  that  bronchitis  is  an  occasional  cause,  or  one  of  the 
causes  of  emphysema,  particularly  when  it  is  attended  by  great 
dyspnoea  and  forcible  efforts  of  inspiration.  . 

Symptoms. — It  is  evident  from  the  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  bronchitis,  that  its  symp 
toms  vary  greatly  in  severity  in  different  patients.     It  usuall; 
commences  with  more  or  less  coryza.     The  symptoms  are  heac 
ache,  flushed  face,  elevation  of  temperature,  acceleration,  ar 
fulness  of  pulse.    In  the  mildest  cases  these  symptoms  are  scarce 
appreciable.     The  child  is  observed  to  sneeze  and  have  soi 
defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  occasioi 
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xnild,  almost  painless,  cough,  which  declines  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
days.  The  respiration  and  pulse  are  scarcely  accelerated,  and 
the  appetite  is  but  slightly  impaired.  There  may  be  a  little  fret- 
fulness,  but  the  child  is  not  confined  to  his  bed  or  room,  and 
usnaily  amuses  himself  with  his  playthings.  Auscultation  in  these 
mild  cases  reveals  coarse  mucous  rales  in  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  while  tbe  smaller  tubes  are  free  from  mucus.  Sibilant 
and  sonorous  rales  are  also  observed,  especially  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bronchitis,  at  which  time  the  secretion  of  mucus  is 
suppressed  or  scanty.  The  cough  in  the  commencement  is  for  the 
same  reason  dry.  It  becomes  looser  by  the  second  or  third  day, 
the  sputum  consisting  of  frothy  mucus,  with  the  admixture  of  pus 
Bnd  epithelial  cells.  The  pus  becomes  more  abundant  as  the  dis- 
ease continues.  Expectoration  does  not  usually  occur  till  after 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years;  under  this  age  the  sputum  is  ordi- 
narily swallowed. 

The  mild  form  of  bronchitis  described  above,  that  in  which 
only  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  are  affected,  is  common  at  ail 
periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  but  a  severer  grade  of  the  dis- 
ease is  ftlso  of  common  occurrence,  exclusive  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  minute  branches  of  the  bronchial-tree  are  affected.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  bronchial  in- 
flammation to  extend  downwards,  and  symptoms  are  proportionate 
in  gravity  to  the  degree  of  this  extension.  In  severe  bronchitis 
the  pulse  rises  to  120  or  130  per  minute,  and  the  respiration  is  in 
a  corresponding  degree  accelerated.  The  cough  is  frequent  and 
pwnful,  the  pain  being  referred  to  the  sternum,  and  often  there  is 
a  steady  dull  pain  in  this  region.  The  face  is  flushed  and  indica- 
tive of  suffering,  the  temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
the  appetite  is  greatly  impaired  or  lost.  There  is  frequently  an 
exacerbation  of  symptoms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Dopres- 
eion  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  inspiration  and  dilation 
of  the  aloe  nasi  accompany  grave  attacks  of  the  inflammation. 

Auscultation  in  severe  bronchitis  reveals  the  presence  of  rales 
in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  sibilant  and  sonorous  sparingly,  coarse 
macous  and  aub-crepitant  more  abundantly. 

Capillary  bronchitis  or  suffocative  catarrh,  the  most  dangerous 
fcJrm  of  this  inflammation,  is  less  frequent  than  bronchitis,  which 
is  limited  to  the  larger  tubes,  or  to  the  larger  tubes  and  those  of 
medium  size.  It  may  commence  quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily 
18 
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it  results  from  the  milder  form  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  at 
first  are  such  as  occur  in  the  common  form  of  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion, but  instead  of  abating  or  remaining  stationary,  they  gradu- 
ally increase  in  severity  till,  suddenly,  marked  dyspnoea  super- 
venes. .The  inflammation  has  now  reached  the  minute  tubes,  and 
what  promised  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  bronchitis  become 
one  of  great  severity  and  danger. 

The  respiration  in  capillary  bronchitis  is  short  and  hurried. 
Sixty   to   eighty   inspirations   per   minute   are   not    infrequent, 
while  the  pulse  also  is  greatly  accelerated,  attaining  as  high  a 
number  as  140  to  160  or  180  beats  per  minute.     The  cough  is 
frequent,  and  the  sputum,  which  collects  in  abundance,  is  ex- 
pectorated with  difficulty.     If  expectorated  so  as  to  be  examined, 
it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  frothy  mucus  with  epithelial 
cells.     After  a  few  days,  if  the  patient  live,  it  becomes  more 
purulent.     Sometimes,  as  in  bronchitis  of  the  adult,  streaks  of 
blood  ajipear  upon  the  mucus.     In  the  first  days  of  capillary 
bronchitis,  the  temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  the  face 
flushed,  and  indicative   of    suflFering.     The  patient   is  restless, 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another,  seeking  in*vain  for 
relief.     The  digestive  function  is  impaired,  as  in  all  severe  in- 
flammations; the- tongue  is  moist  and  covered  with  a  light  fur; 
the  appetite  is  nearly  or  quite  lost.     The  nursing  infant  nurses 
with  difficulty,  frequently  relinquishing  the  breast  on  account  of 
the  dyspnoea ;  older  children  take  no  solid  food  in  consequence  of 
the  anorexia  and  the  dyspnoea,  and  even  drinks  are  swallowed 
hastily  and  apparently  without  relish,  since  deglutition  interferes 
with  respiration.     On  auscultation  in  capillary  bronchitis,  at  first 
sibilant,  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  sub-crepitant  rales  are  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  chest.     Percussion  elicits  a  good  resonance, 
unless  the  substance  of  the  lung  has  become  involved.     As  the 
disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination,  the  pulse  becomes  greatly 
accelerated,  the  respiration   is  also  in   a  corresponding  degree 
frequent  and  panting,  the   inspiration  being  accompanied  by 
marked  infra-mammary  depression  and  dilation  of  the  alse  nasi. 
The  face  becomes  pallid,  the  prolabia  livid,  and  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  livid  and  cool.     The  mucus  and  pus  accumulating  in  the 
air  passages,  increase  more  and  more  the  obstruction  to  the  eh- 
trance  of  air,  and,  finally,  death  occurs  from  apnoea.     The  nursing 
infant  usually  ceases  to  nurse  for  several  hours  before  death,  and  a 
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state  of  stupor  commonly  precedes  the  fatal  event,  in  consequence 
of  the  carbonaceous  state  of  the  blood.  In  young  infants,  espe- 
cially those  under  the  age  of  six  months,  not  only  in  capillary 
bronchitis,  but  in  severe  ordinary  bronchitis,  I  have  often  observed 
toward  the  close  of  life,  intermissions  in  the  respiration.  It  occurs 
after  every  six  or  eight  or  ten  respirations,  and  equals  in  duration 
the  time  occupied  in,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  respiratory  movements. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  unfavorable  prognostic,  but  some  recover  by 
stimulation  in  whom  it  occurs. 

The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  varies  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation.  In  the  mildest  form,  the  patient  is  con- 
valescent after  three  or  four  days,  and  in  severer  forms  that 
terminate  favorably,  the  disease  begins,  ordinarily,  to  decline  by 
the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  second.  The  progress  of 
bronchitis  is  somewhat  more  rapid  in  young  children  than  in 
those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  When  convalescence  is  fully 
established,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cough  to  continue  three  or 
four  weeks,  though  gradually  declining.  It  is  loose  and  oainless, 
and  is  scarcely  regarded  by  the  patient. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  in 
capillary  bronchitis.  The  younger  the  infant,  with  the  same 
extent  and  intensity  of  inflammation,  of  course  the  sooner  the 
fatal  result.  The  ordinary  duration  of  fatal  bronchitis  is  from 
six  to  eight  days.  If  the  patient  pass  beyond  the  tenth  day, 
decline  of  the  inflammation  may  be  confidently  expected,  and 
recovery,  unless  there  is  a  complication. 

Occasionally  bronchitis  becomes  chronic,  lasting  several  months 
before  it  entirely  ceases.  The  chronic  form  may  result  from 
mild,  a»  well  as  severe  bronchitis.  The  active  fever  and  accele- 
rated respiration  which  characterize  the  acute  affection,  abate,  and 
the  general  health  is  nearly  or  quite  restored ;  but  an  occasional 
cough  continues,  and  the  respiration  is  often  audible,  from  the 
mucus  which  collects  in  the  tubes,  or  from  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  moderate  febrile  move- 
ment, especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  auscultation, 
coarse  mucous,  with  perhaps  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales,  are  ob- 
served in  the  chest, 

There  is  great  liability  in  chronic  bronchitis  to  exacerbations. 
The  disease  often  seems  to  be  abating,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its 
speedy  cure,  when  all  the  symptoms  suddenly  are  intensified. 
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This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  surface,  when  it  has 
been  a  considerable  time  inflamed,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pression of  cold.  Even  when  the  disease  is  entirely  relieved,  it 
is  very  apt  to  return  by  exposure  to  currents  of  air  or  changes  of 
temperature.  Chronic  bronchitis  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the  weather  is  changeable, 
and  i^  most  intractable  in  these  periods  of  the  year.  Many  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  are  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  with  emphysema.  The  general  health  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis when  not  dependent  on  a  tubercular  deposit,  ordinarily 
remains  good.  Tubercular  bronchitis,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
grave  disease,  does  not  require  a  separate  consideration.  It  is 
attended  with  emaciation,  and  is  obstinate  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  primary  affection.  It  is  due  to  the  irritating  effect 
of  tubercular  matter  lying  against  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchitis  can,  ordinarily,  be  diagnosticated  by  • 
the  character  of  the  respiration  and  cough.  The  absence  of 
hoarseness,  stridulous  inspiration,  and  croupy  cough,  excludes 
laryngitis,  and  the  absence  of  the  expiratory  moan  and  of  the 
stitch-like  pain  on  coughing,  which  characterize  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  exclude  those  diseases.  Accurate  diagnosis,  however, 
can  be  most  readily  made  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  Exa- 
mination of  the  chest  enables  us  to  state  with  positiveness,  not 
only  the  nature,  but  the  extent  of  the  affection.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion is  confined  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  coarse  rales  are 
discovered  in  them,  while  finer  mucous  rales  are  absent.  K  the 
bronchitis  is  capillary,  subcrepitant  rales  are  discovered  in  the 
smaller  tubes.  Percussion  gives  clear  resonance  on  both  sides, 
except  in  those  instances  in  which  collapse  or  pneum^a  has 
occurred. 

Prognosis. — Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes, 
or  to  these  and  those  of  medium  size,  terminates  favorably  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally,  severe  inflammation,  not 
extending  to  the  smaller  tubes,  proves  fatal  in  young  infants,  or 
those  of  feeble  constitution.  True  capillary  bronchitis  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  disease  of  great  danger.  It  may  be  fatal  at  any 
period  of  childhood,  but  the  younger  the  patients  and  more  feeble, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  deaths.  Under  the  age  of  one  year, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  early  life. 

The  prognosis  in  the  commencement  of  all  cases  of  bronchitis 
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of  average  severity  in  the  young  child,  should  be  guarded  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  extend,  since 
ordinary  bronchitis  may  become  capillary.  After  five  or  six 
days  extension  ceases,  and,  if  during  that  time  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  severity  of  symptoms,  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  Signs 
which  indicate  an  unfavorable  result,  are  increasing  frequency  of 
pulse  and  respiration,  difl&cult  and  scanty  expectoration,  restless- 
ness, a  countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  and  a  progressively 
greater  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  de- 
termined by  auscultation.  Pallor  and  coldness  of  the  face  and 
extremities,  lividity  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  rapid  and  feeble 
pulse,  drowsiness,  diminution  of  cough,  while  the  mucus  and  pus 
accumulate  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and,  in  young  children,  inter- 
missions in  the  respiration,  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death. 
Cases  may,  however,  recover  by  proper  treatment,  although  the 
symptoms  are  most  unfavorable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  favorable  prognostic  signs  of 
bronchitis.  This  disease,  when  fully  established,  continues  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  whatever  remedial  measures  are  employed, 
and  if  the  symptoms  do  not  increase  in  severity  during  the  first  five 
or  six  days,  a  favorable  result  is  highly  probable.  The  prognosis 
in  chronic  bronchitis  is  ordinarily  favorable,  so  far  as  life  is 
concerned,  provided  there  is  no  emaciation.  If  there  is  emacia- 
tion, the  bronchial  inflammation  may  be  due  to  tubercles  in  the 
bronchial  glands  or  lungs,  and,  of  course,  the  prognosis  is  un- 
favorable. 

Treatment. — Bronchitis  may  be  rendered  much  milder,  and, 
perhaps,  even  prevented,  by  an  emetic  employed  in  the  first 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  bath. 
The  physician  is  not,  however,  ordinarily  called  sufficiently 
early  to  render  this  treatment  effectual.  The  remedial  measures 
proper  for  this  disease  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  stage  and 
intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  tubes^  requires  the  most 
simple  measures.  A  laxative  may  be  employed,  with  a  mild  ex- 
pectorant, and  moderate  counter-irritation  should  be  produced  by 
camphorated  oil,  or  the  occasional  employment  of  a  sinapism. 
I  have  sometimes  ordered  for  these  mild  cases,  a  mixture  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his  letters  to  a  young 
physician.    "For  young  children,"  ....  says  he,  "I  employ  the 
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following:  Take  of  either  almond  or  olive  oil,  of  symp  of 
squills,  of  any  agreeable  syrup,  and  of  mucilage  of  gum  acacia, 
equal  parts,  and  mix  them.  Of  this  mixture,  a  teaspoonfd 
may  be  given  to  a  child  at  two  years  of  age ;  a  little  leas  if 
younger,  and  increased  if  older,  so  as  to  double  the  dose  to  one  in 
the  sixth  year.  This  may  be  given  from  three  to  six  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  a  little  opiate  must  be  added  at 
night  to  appease  an  urgent  cough."  These  cases  also  do  well  with 
simple  mucilaginous  drinks  in  conjunction  with  gentle  aperients. 

Bronchitis,  extending  beyond  the  primary  or  secondary  bron- 
chial divisions,  requires  more  careful  watching  and  more  decided 
measures.  The  abstraction  of  ,blood  by  leeches,  or  otherwise,  is 
seldom  required  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis.  Occasionally,  if 
the  inflammation  is  intense  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  at  an  early  period  may  be  useful,  but  the 
employment  of  cardiac  sedatives  under  such  circumstances  is 
generally  preferable. 

As  a  rule,  actively  depressing  agents  should  be  avoided  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchitis  in  patients  under  the  age  of  two  years; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  sustaining  remedies  are  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  required  after  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Many 
infants  with  bronchitis  are  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  old 
theory,  which  still  influences  medical  practice,  that  an  inflamma- 
tion, with  its  increased  force  of  circulation,  is  necessarily  best 
controlled  by  depletory  and  sedative  measures.  Remedies  too 
depressing  are  prescribed,  and  with  a  less  favorable  result  than 
would  follow  a  strictly  expectant  course  of  treatment. 

What  is,  therefore,  the  proper  mode  of  treating  bronchitis, 
severe  or  of  ordinary  gravity,  occurring  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood? It  is  supposed  that  the  physician  is  called,  when  the 
inflammation  is  fully  established,  or  that  if  he  has  seen  the 
patient  at  the  commencement,  and  has  prescribed  an  emetic,  it 
has  failed  to  throw  off  the  disease.  A  sinapism  should  be  imme- 
diately applied  over  the  chest  till  it  has  reddened  the  surface, 
and  to  the  infra-scapular  region.  The  chest  should  then  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  oil-silk  jacket,  under  which,  if  the  patient  is  an 
infant,  a  single  thickness  of  muslin  is  placed,  in  front  and  behind, 
saturated  with  camphorated  oil.  Except  in  the  youngest  patients 
it  is  often  advisable  to  prescribe  camphorated  oil  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  camphor  than  is  contained  in  the  officinal  prepara- 
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tion,  in  order  to  render  it  more  irritating,  or  about  one-eighth 
part  of  turpentine  may  be  added  to  it.  The  vapor  of  the  camphor 
confined  by  the  oil-silk  will  often  produce  sufficient  counter-irri- 
tation, after  the  surfa<5e  has  once  been  reddened  by  the  mustard; 
hut  if  it  do  not,  the  sinapism  should  be  reapplied  after  a  few 
hours,  or  an  irritating  liniment  may  be  employed.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  oil-silk  now  kept  in  the  stores  is 
inferior,  and  soon  becomes  filled  with  holes,  it  is  my  practice  to 
order  a  thin  and  light  poultice  of  ground  flaxseed  to  be  placed 
upon  the  chest,  under  the  oil-silk,  and  over  the  camphorated  oil. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  readily  kept  in  place  than  the 
oil-silk,  which  is  apt  to  be  crumpled  and  pushed  aside. 

Local  treatment  in  bronchitis  is  very  important.  The  exact 
mode  of  applying  it,  or  the  substances  used,  matters  little,  pro- 
vided it  meets  the  indication,  which  is  twofold — namely,  deriva- 
tion to  the  surface,  and  the  application  to  it  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  Such  applications  are  found,  by  experience,  to  give 
most  relief.  Warmth  and  moisture  are  furnished  by  cataplasms 
most  conveniently,  or  by  warm  water  applications  under  oil-silk, 
or  by  oil-silk  alone,  which,  snugly  bound  upon  the  chest,  pro- 
motes perspiration  underneath. 

Derivation  to  the  surface,  early  made  and  repeated,  tends  to 
check  the  downward  extension  of  bronchitis;  but  it  is  not  advi- 
sable to  vesicate,  or  to  produce  anything  more  than  moderate 
and  continued  redness..    Often  improvement  in  symptoms  is  ob- 
served, especially  less  dyspnoea  and  restlessness,  immediately  on 
the  employment  of  the  local  measures  recommended  above. 

The  general  or  internal  treatment  appropriate  for  bronchitis 
^varies  according  to  the  age  and  the  character  of  the  inflammation, 
-whether  primary  or  secondary.  The  following  formula  will  be 
found  useful  for  infants  affected  with  primary  bronchitis: — 

R. — Spts.  aether  nitr.  3j  ; 
Syr.  ipccacuanhre, 
01.  ricini,  aa  3ij  ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.  3vij. — Misce. 
One  leaspoonful  for  an  infant  one  year  old  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Another  eligible  formula  is  the  following: — 

^. — Syr.  ipecacuanha?  SU  ; 

Potas.  acetat.  gr.  xvj-Sss ; 
Aq.  anisi  S^iv. — Misce. 
Pose,  one  te&spoouful  for  an  infant  of  six  months. 
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If  there  is  decided  febrile  reaction,  tincture  of  digitalis,  one  or 
two  drops,  according  to  the  age,  may  be  added  to  each  teaspoonfol. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  infantile  bronchitis,  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  appropriate  only  for  the  first  few  days,  after  which, 
if  farther  medication  is  required,  more  sustaining,  or  even  stimu- 
lating medicines  are  proper. 

For  children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  if  the  previous  health 
has  been  good,  and  the  bronchitis  is  primary,  aconite,  or  veratrum 
viride,  is  often  useful  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation. 
The  following  is  a  recipe  for  a  child  of  five  years : — 

B. — Tinct.  verat.  virid.  gtl.  xij  ; 
Syr.  sciUflB  comp.  SU  ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.  gxiv. — Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours ;  the  medicine  to  be  omitted,  or  given 
at  a  longer  interval,  if  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  reduced. 

The  effect  of  cardiac  sedatives  should  be  carefully  wat<3hed. 
In  general  they  should  be  administered  only  during  the  first 
three  to  five  days;  but  if  the  child  is  robust,  with  full  and  strong 
pulse,  they  may  be  continued  longer.  As  the  active  inflamma- 
tion begins  to  abate,  simple  expectorant  mixtures  may  be  given, 
as  syrup  of  squills,  or  ipecacuanha  in  spiritus  Mindereri.  At 
this  stage  of  bronchitis,  it  is  often  best  to  commence  the  use  of 
stimulating  expectorants,  and  they  are  required  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  advanced  bronchitis.  In  secondary  forms  of  the  disease, 
as  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  hooping-cough  or  measles, 
such  expectorants  should  be  employed  from  the  first ;  and  also  if 
there  is  a  state  of  feebleness  or  cachexia,  although  the  bronchitis 
is  primary.  It  is  important  for  successful  practice  to  be  able  to 
determine  at  what  period  in  the  disease  this  class  of  medicinal 
agents  should  be  prescribed.  In  doubtful  cases,  it  is  safer  to 
prescribe  them  than  those  of  a  depressing  character;  but  it  is 
better  to  employ,  for  a  day  or  two,  a  simple  mucilaginous  or 
other  soothing  mixture,  after  which  a  stimulating  expectorant 
can  be  given.  A  favorite  prescription  with  me  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

^. — Ammon.  carbonat.  gr.  xvj-xxiv  ; 
Tinct.  sanguinar.  gtt.  xxiv ; 
Syr.  senegee  3ij ; 
Ext.  glycyr.  388  ; 
Aquae  3xiv. — Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours,  to  a  child  of  two  years. 
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If  tbere  ia  restlessness  Dover's  powder,  paregoric,  or  synip  of 
poppies  should  be  given  wilh  this  raixtare,  or  separately. 

As  convalescenco  approaches,  the  medicine  should  be  given  less 
aod  less  frequently  or  in  smaller  doaes.  Emetics  in  ordinary 
cases  of  bronchitis  are  not  required,  except  in  the  commencement. 
In  severe  bronchitis,  however,  especially  when  the  smaller  tubes 
are  inflamed,  they  are  sometimes  of  great  service.  The  cases 
which  require  their  administration  are  those  in  which  mucus  and 
pus  collect  in  the  tubes  more  rapidly  than  they  are  expectorated, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  urgent  dyspnoaa.  Nothing  gives  such  decided 
and  immediate  relief  ander  these  circumstances  as  an  emetic.  The 
object  to  be  gained  is  obviously  very  different  from  that  in  the 
commencement  of  bronchitis,  and  such  agents  should  be  employed 
as  act  promptly,  with  the  least  possible  depression.  Sulphate  of 
zinc  or  of  copper  ia  therefore  an  appropriate  medicine.  The 
former  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  five  grains ;  the  latter  of  one  or 
two  grains  to  a  child  five  years  old.  If  there  is  considerable 
strength  of  pulse  and  heat  and  dryness  of  surface,  ipecacuanha 
may  be  administered.  If  there  are  evidences  of  exhaustion,  • 
stimulants  may  be  administered  immediately  before  and  after 
emesis.  Infants  oppressed  by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  and 
pus  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  the 
finger.  This  provokes  vomiting,  and  the  viscid  mncua  which 
collects  at  the  entrance  of  the  glottis  is  removed  by  the  finger. 

In  secondary  bronchitis,  whatever  the  age,  in  primary  or 
secondary  occurring  in  infants  or  feeble  children,  the  diet  should, 
as  a  rule,  bo  nutritious  through  the  entire  disease.  Robust 
patients,  or  those  who  have  had  ordinary  health,  if  over  the 
age  of  two  years  and  affected  with  primary  bronchitis,  should 
have  ligbt  diet,  chiefly  farinaceous  in  the  first  days  of  the  attack, 
ailer  which  animal  broths  are  proper.  Whatever  food  is  given 
in  severe  bronchitis  must  be  in  the  form  of  drinks,  since  the  appe- 
tite is  lost,  while  the  thirst  is  such  that  liquids  are  less  likely  to 
be  refused. 

In  primary  bronchitis,  if  mild  or  of  ordinary  severity,  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  not  required.  In  secondary  bronchitis  they  arc 
oflen  needed,  and  also  in  capillary  or  severe  ordinary  bronchitis 
if  there  is  dyspntea  with  evidences  of  prostration.  The  occasional 
loose  cough  which  is  often  present  during  the  period  of  conva- 
lescence, requires  but  little  treatment;  either  no  medicine  or  a 
gently  stimulating  expectorant  may  be  given. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


PNEUMONITIS. 


Pneumonitis,  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  is  less  frequent  than  bronchitis.  It  is,  also,  less  fre- 
quent in  infancy  than  was  formerly  supposed,  since  we  now  know 
tliat  a  lesion  not  infrequently  observed  in  the  lungs  of  the  infant, 
and  which  was,  till  recently,  believed  to  result  from  pneumonia, 
occurs  independently  of  that  disease.  The  lesion  referred  to  is 
lobular  collapse,  an  occasional  result  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
already  described  in  our  remarks  upon  that  disease. 

Pneumonitis  differs  materially  in  the  two  periods  of  life,  infancy 
and  childhood.  In  childhood  it  is  commonly  primary  and  lobar, 
as  in  the  adult ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  infant,  especially  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  months,  it  is  rarely  primary  and  lobar,  but  is 
secondary  and  confined  to  a  part  of  a  lobe.  Hence  two  forms  of 
this  inflammation  must  be  recognized,  namely,  primary  and  se- 
condary, according  to  causation,  and  also  lobar  and  circumscribed 
or  lobular,  the  distinction  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

Causes. — Pneumonitis  in  early  life  is  frequently  due,  as  it  ordi- 
narily is  in  the  adult,  to  atmospheric  causes,  namely,  to  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  to  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  or  to  cold.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  frequent  in  cold  and  changeable  weather.  J^eu- 
monia,  occurring  from  such  cause,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  same  disease  in  the  adult.  It  is  ordinarily  lobar.  It  is  more 
frequent  in  the  right  than  left  lung.  In  whichever  lung  it  occurs 
its  most  common  seat  is  the  lower  lobe.  It,  however,  not  infre- 
quently affects  the  upper  lobe  on  the  right  side,  though  very 
rarely  that  on  the  left  side,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  lower 
lobe  is  involved. 

Pneumonitis  is  also  a  common  complication  of  tuberculosis, 
measles,  and  hooping-cough.  In  the  first  it  is  produced  by  the 
irritating  effect  of  the  tubercular  matter ;  while  in  the  other  two 
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it  is  caused  by  the  materies  morbi  of  those  zymotic  affections.  The 
tubercular  deposit  is  more  apt  to  eJbite  pneumonitis  in  the  young 
than  in  the  adult,  and  pneumonitis  due  to  such  a  cause  is  apt  to 
be  extensive  on  account  of  the  dissemination  of  tubercular  matter. 
Tubercular  inflammation  is  persistent,  and  gives  rise  to  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  which  mask  those  of  the  primary  disease. 
Pneumonia  in  both  measles  and  hooping-cough  is  a  serious 
complication,  increasing  greatly  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases.  It 
is  not  so  common  in  either  disease  as  is  bronchitis,  though  more 
dangerous. 

Hypostatic  congestion  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
pneumonia  in  the  infant.   Billard,  forty  years  ago,  wrote:  "Pneu- 
monia of  infancy  presents  peculiar  characters,  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  same  affection  in  adults.    Instead  of  being  an  idiopathic 
affection  arising  from  irritation  developed  in  the  pulmonary  tissue 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes,  which  often  excite  the 
disease,  the  pneumonia  of  young  infants  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  their  lungs.     Under  these  circum- 
stances this  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  foreign  body.    . 
-    .    It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  produces  hepatization,  arises  in  infants,  in  general,  from 
some  mechanical  or  physical  cause." 

Solidification  of  the  lung  tissue  as  a  result  of  passive  congestion 

<ioe3  not  often  occur,  except  in  infancy.     It  occurs,  or  a  state 

similar  to  it,  in  the  course  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  in  the  adult. 

IDr.  Swett,  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  alluded  to  it  in 

"the  following  remarks :    "  There  are  certain   conditions  of  the 

lung  in  which  the  appearances  differ  so  much  from  the  usual 

consequences  of  inflammation  that  they  have  excited  particular 

attention  and  have  received  distinct  names.     One  of  the  most 

striking  is  that  known  as  splenization  of  the  lungs,  a  condition 

not  very  infrequent  in  continued  fever.     In  this  case  the  portion 

affected,  and  it  is  usually  the  base  of  the  lung,  is  swollen,  bluish, 

or  dark  red.    It  is  very  much  softened,  giving  out,  when  pressed, 

a  viscid,  grumous,  dark-red,  macerated  fluid.     The  lung,  in  fact, 

resembles  quite  as  much  the  spleen  as  it  does  the  liver  in  cases 

of  hepatization.     This  condition  is  pneumonia  in  the  first  stage, 

or,  more  properly,  the  imperfectly  developed  second  stage  united 

with  venous  congestion  and  unusual  softening  of  the  tissues." 

It  is  still  an  undecided  question  in  pathology  whether  simple 
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congestion,  when  protracted,  does  sometimes  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation, and  is,  therefore,  to  be^garded  as  its  cause.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  determine  this  point  until  we  ascertain  the  nature  of 
inflammation,  and  what  pathological  processes  it  is  proper  to  con- 
sider as  such.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  occurrence  in 
other  organs  than  the  lungs  of  a  state  akin  to  inflammation,  if 
not  true  inflammation  as  a  result  of  congestion,  as,  for  example, 
the  state  of  the  kidneys  in  certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  where 
the  only  assignable  cause  is  repeated  or  long-continued  conges- 
tions, and  the  state  of  the  spleen  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  in  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  in  which  there  is  chronic 
congestion  of  the  portal  system. 

The  peculiar  state  of  solidification  which  occurs  in  a  lung  from 
long-continued  hypostatic  congestion,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia.  It  is  apt  to  be  bilateral, 
affecting  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lobes ;  its  color  is  a  dusky 
red,  and  it  does  not  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  which 
covers  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hypostatic  congestion  has 
been  of  long  continuance,  the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  non-crepi- 
tant,  not  susceptible  of  inflation,  softened;  its  volume  is  somewhat 
increased,  not  only  from  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  but  from 
cell  increase.  The  microscope  shows  an  augmentation  in  the 
number  of  cells  in  the  part,  though  not  to  the.  extent  which  is 
observed  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  cells  cannot  be  distinguished  with  our  present  means 
of  observation,  from  those  which  are  produced  so  abundantly  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia. 

For  convenience  of  description,  I  shall  apply  the  term  hypo- 
static pneumonia  to  this  condition  of  lung,  believing  that  it  re- 
sembles pneumonia  more  than  any  other  recognized  pathological 
state.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pulmonary  collapse  of  in- 
fancy, attended  as  it  is,  with  more  or  less  congestion,  does  some- 
times end  in  the  same  form  of  pneumonia.     It  is  not  unusual  t 
find  at  the  autopsies  of  infants  who  have  died  in  a  state  of  feeble- 
ness and  emaciation,   portions  of  the  lungs  remote  from  the 
bronchi  collapsed,  as,  for  example,  the  thin  edges  of  the  inferior 
lobes,  and  the  tongue-like  process  of  the  left  upper  lobe,  the 
process  which  lies  over  the  heart.    These  parts,  though  obviously 
primarily  collapsed,  have  sometimes  considerable  thickness  and 
firmness,  and  cannot  be  inflated,  if  this  state  of  the  lung  has  con- 
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binued  axonsiderable  period.  In  parts  thus  affected  we  find  by  the 
Daicroscope,  round  granular  cells  in  the  air  cells,  which  bear  a 
3lose  resemblance  to  those  which  are  developed  in  pneumonia,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  identical  with  such. 

If  we  admit  that  hypostatic  congestion  may  give  rise  to  pneu- 
monia, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  pulmonary  collapse 
might  give  rise  to  it,' since,  if  an  air  cell  is  collapsed,  the  vessels 
which  surround  it  become  congested.  The  functional  activity  of 
an  organ  favors  circulation  through  it,  and  if  the  function  is 
abolished,  as  in  collapse  of  the  lung,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
part  is  retarded,  and  stasis  more  or  less  complete  results.  There 
is  then  a  state  of  the  lung  as  regards  the  bloodvessels,  which  is  • 
very  similar  to  hypostatic  congestion. 

This  subject,  as  well  as  many  others,  in  infantile  pathology, 
requires  farther  elucidation.  It  will  be  better  understood  when 
pathologists  devote  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  infancy  a  share  of 
the  attention  which  they  bestow  upon  that  of  the  adult.  In 
cachectic  and  wasted  infants,  those  lying  aknost  constantly  on  their 
backs,  no  pathological  state  is  more  frequent  than  that  described 
above,  namely,  hypostatic  congestion  ending  in  solidification. 
According  to  Valleix,  the  greater  part  of  the  infants  who  die  in 
the  Enfants  Trouv^s,  are  found  to  have  hepatization.  The  same 
state  of  lung  is  often  observed  at  the  autopsies  of  wasted  infants, 
especially  foundlings  who  die  in  the  Infant's  Service  of  Charity 
Hospital,  and  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city. 

The  question  whether  capillary  bronchitis  may  sometimes 
give  rise  to  pneumonia  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the 
air  cells  has  been  alluded  to  elsewhere.  The  affirmative  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  often  observed  in  practice, 
that  an  infant  is  taken  with  bronchitis,  and  for  several  days, 
auscultation  and  percussion  reveal  only  the  physical  signs  of  that 
disease.  After  a  variable  period,  signs  of  hepatization  are  de- 
veloped. The  physical  signs  and  the  clinical  history  show  that 
the  disease  is  a  true  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  my  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  capillary  bronchitis  sometimes  ends  in  pneumonia,  and 
in  other  cases,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs  in  lobular  collapse, 
Jind  that  the  former  is  probably  not  much  less  frequent  than  the 
latter. 

In  rare  instances  in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  well  as  adult  life, 
lobular  pneumonia  may  result  from  aarest  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
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lungs  of  particles  of  fibrin  detached  from  a  clot,  which  has  formed 
in  some  remote  vein,  in  consequence  of  arrest  of  circulation  in 
it,  by  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  tissues.  A  specimen  show- 
ing this  mode  of  causation  was  exhibited  by  me- at  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society,  in  February,  1868.  An  infant  born 
January  22d,  1868,  of  strumous  parents,  had  been  unusually  fret- 
ful, but  without  appreciable  ailment  till  February  3d,  when  cellu- 
lar inflammation  was  discovered  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  left 
leg,  a  little  below  the  knee.  This  extended  downwards,  suppu- 
rated, and  the  pus  wag  evacuated  February  5th,  In  the  mean- 
time, three  other  similar  inflammations  occurred,  two  on  the  right 
foot  and  leg,  and  the  other  over  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in  the 
right  infra-mammary  region.  Suppuration  occurred  in  all  of 
these. 

On  February  8th  this  infant  was  suddenly  sized  with  extreme 
dyspncea,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Numerous  minute  puriform 
collections  (formerly  called  metastatic  abscesses)  were  discovered 
in  each  lung,  most  of  them  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  bead. 
One  of  them  on  ihe  right  side  in  the  middle  lobe  connecting  with 
a  bronchial  tube  bad  ruptured  into  the  pleural  cavity  causing 
pneumo- thorax,  collapse,  and  incipient  pleuritis. 

The  following  figure  exhibits  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
this  softened  fibrin,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  so  closely  resembled 
pus. 


On  account  of  the  speedy  death,  this  substance  had  produced 
in  the  points  where  it  had  lodged,  little  more  than  congestion  or 
the  first  stage  of  pneumonitis  around  it. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  structural  changes  occurring 
in  pneumonitis,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  are  best  considered. 
under   the   two   heads  already   indicated,  namely:    first,   lobar; 
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secondly,  circumscribed  or  lobular — ^the  former  common  in  the 
child  as  well  as  adult,  and  rare  in  the  infant;  the  latter  common 
in  the  infant,  and  rare  in  the  child. 

Lobar  pneumonitis  presents  nearly  the  same  anatomical  cha- 
racters at  all  periods  of  life.  Commencing  at  some  point  in  the 
lobe,  it  soon  invades  the  whole  of  it.  In  extensive  inflammation, 
two  or  more  entire  lobes  are  affected,  the  disease  not  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  occurring  independently  in  each  lobe. 

Lobar  pneumonitis  in  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  has  three 
stages — that  of  engorgement,  and  of  red  and  gray  hepatization. 
In  the  first  stage,  the  capillaries  surrounding  the  air-cells  are 
distended,  and  exudation  commences  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
blood  into  these  cells.  The  engorgement  produces  some  increase 
in  volume  and  weight  of  the  part  affected,  but  its  specific  gravity 
is  still  less  than  water.  It  has  a  dull  red  color,  and  is  slightly 
softened;  frothy,  sanguineous  liquid  escapes  from  its  incised 
surface. 

In  the  second  stage  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  round,  granular, 
nucleated  cells,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  pus  cells.  These 
cells  are  mixed  with  epithelial  cells,  blood  cells,  compound 
granular  cells,  and  amorphous  matter.  The  round,  granular, 
nucleated  cells  are  developed  in  great  abundance.  They  have 
sometimes  been  called  corpuscular  fibrin,  and  in  this  city  are 
known  as  the  pneumonic  cells,  the  name  applied  to  them  by 
Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  them. 
They  occur  in  much  greater  abundance  than  all  the  other  cells, 
and  the  increased  solidity  and  specific  gravity  of  the  lung  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  them.  According  to  the  old  theory,  they  are 
developed  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  as  in  a  blastema,  after  its 
exudation  into  the  air  vesicles.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
prolification,  they  are  produced  by  the  multiplication  and  altered 
growth  of  nuclei  in  the  connective  tissue,  or  of  epithelial  cells. 

In  th^  second  stage  of  lobar  pneumonitis,  the  lung  presents  a 
dull  red  color,  like  that  of  the  healthy  liver.  Its  volume  is 
somewhat  increased  from  the  diStension  of  the  air  vesicles.  It  is 
considerably  softened,  so  as  to  be  readily  torn  or  penetrated  by 
the  finger,  and  it  sinks  rapidly  in  water.  In  the  adult,  its  incised 
or  torn  surface  is  distinctly  granular,  each  granule  being  the  con- 
tents of  an  air  cell.    In  the  child  the  air  cells  are  smaller,  and 
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the  granular  appearance  is  less  distinct.    In  the  infant  it  is  not 
observed,  or  scarcely  observed,  by  the  naked  eye. 

M.  Bouchut  states  that  the  lung  of  the  child  in  the  second 
stage  of  pneumonitis,  can  be  inflated,  as  it  confessedly  can  be  in* 
the  first  stage.  This  statement  needs  modification.  From  a 
pretty  large  number  of  observations  which  I  have  made,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  lung  in  this  stage  of  hhar  pneumonitis  is  im- 
permeable to  air,  although  strong  insulBBation  is  employed.  In 
hhulur  pneumonitis,  the  pneumonitis  of  infants,  which  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  is  secondary,  and  in  which,  I  believe,  that  the 
air-cells  are  often  not  so  distended  by  inflammatory  products,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  partial  inflation  is  possible.  Observations  to 
determine  this  point  require  to  be  conducted  with  great  care, 
with  careful  selection  of  specimens,  since  other  pathological  states 
may  be  mistaken  for  inflammation. 

By  strong  insufflation  of  a  lung  which,  to  the  naked  eye  and  by 
the  microscope,  presents  the  characteristics  of  true  lobular  pneu- 
monitis, the  air  can  often  be  made  to  encroach  somewhat  on  the 
solidified  area,  but  in  most  instances  complete  inflation  is  impos- 
sible. I  have  sometimes  employed  such  force  of  the  breath  as  to 
cause  emphysema,  with  the  effect  which  has  been  stated.  In 
exceptional  instances  there  ha^  been  the  appearance  of  complete 
inflation.  Perhaps  air,  in  these  cases,  enters  the  air  cells,  passing 
between  the  cell  walls  and  the  contents.  Sometimes  certainly, 
where  there  is  the  appearance  of  inflation,  air  has  escaped  into 
the  tissue  between  the  air  cells  and  under  the  pleura,  whether  or 
not  it  has  likewise  entered  the  air  cells.  In  these  cases  of  real 
or  apparent  inflation,  the  lung  still  feels  firm  under  the  finger, 
with  but  slight  crepitation. 

To  repeat,  the  conclusion,  therefore,  at  which  I  have  arrived 
as  regards  the  subject  of  inflation,  is,  that  in  lobar  pneumonia  in 
the  child,  the  pneumonia  which  is  rare  before,  but  is  common 
after  the  age  of  two  years,  and  which,  like  the  same  disease  in 
the  adult,  is  ordinarily  due  to  atmospheric  causes,  but  which  is 
sometimes  secondary,  as  in  measles  or  hooping-cough,  the  hepa- 
tized  lung  cannot  be  inflated.  On  the  other  hand,  in  lobular 
pneumonitis,  which  is  for  the  most  part  secondary,  the  pneumo- 
nitis of  the  first  and  second  years,  an  inflammation  less  acute 
than  the  other   form,   subacute    rather    than    acute   in    man 
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utances,  partial  iuSation  is  possible,  and,  in  some,  compI.;:te 
ifiation. 
Kin  the  second  stage  of  htiar  pneumonia  there  is  no  crepita- 
1,  and  little  or  no  liquid  escapes  from  the  cut  surface.  The 
ills,  mixed  with  the  inflammatory  product,  dissolve  in  a 
t,  and  the  h^matin  begins  to  disappear.  What  was  before 
red  becomes  grayish,  and  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  gray  hepati- 
zation, begins.  The  gray  color  ia  due,  not  only  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  coloring  matter,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  which 
fill  the  air  vesicles  become  more  granular.  They  begin  to  undergo 
fatly  degeneration.  In  the  commencement  of  the  third  stage, 
the  lung  ia  still  non-crepitant  and  much  softened.  In  favorable 
cases,  the  inflammatory  cells  becoming  fatty,  liquefy,  and  are 
absorbed,  or  in  part  expectorated.  In  children,  the  disappearance 
of  the  inflammation  and  return  to  health  are  more  rapid  than  in 
the  adult. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases,  what  has  been  designated  puru- 
lent infiltration  occurs.  The  disease  ia  then  protracted.  A 
troublesome  cough,  with  emaciation  and  hectic  may  result,  and 
the. case  be  fatal.  Lobar  pneumonitis  often  causes  inflammation 
of  the  portion  of  the  pleura  which  covers  it.  Pleuritis  developed 
in  this  way  ia  circumscribed,  but  it  frequently  extends  beyond 
the  pneumonitis  to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches.  Bronchitis 
is,  also,  a  common  accompaniment  of  lobar  pneumonitis.  It  may 
be  general,  iu  which  case  it  occurs  independently;  or  be  limited 
to  the  tubes  lying  within  the  inflamed  lung,  in  which  case  it 
results  like  pleurisy  from  the  pneumonitis. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  anatomical  characters  of  lobular  pneumonitis. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  but  few  post-mortem  examinations 
of  young  children,  are  apt  to  suppose  that,  in  the  circumscribed 
or  lobular  pneumonitis  of  infancy,  there  ia  an  alternation  of 
sound  and  inflamed  lobules,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  lung 
presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  mosaic  work.  This  is  a 
mistake.  In  lobular  pneumonitis  there  is  usually  continuous 
inflammation  extending  over  several  lobules,  though  occasionally 
in  specimens  lobules  are  seen  near  the  edge  of  the  inflammation 
which  have  escaped,  and  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  in- 
flamed lung. 

The  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  very  different  in  different 
17 
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cases.  I  have  seen  a  nodale  of  trae  inflammation  not  mach 
larger  than  a  pea,  while  every  other  part  of  the  organ  was 
healthy.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  diameter  of  the  inflamed  por- 
tion is  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches.  The  third  stage  occurs 
less  frequently  in  lobular  than  in  the  other  form  of  inflammation. 

In  the  pneumonia  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  when  pro- 
tracted, small  abscesses  are  apt  to  occnr ;  their  diameter  is  from 
half  a  line  to  one  or  two  lines.  They  often  lie  near  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  and  they  sometimes  give  rise  to  circumscribed 
pleurisy,  which  unites  the  lung  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  These 
abscesses  occasionally,  perhaps  ordinarily,  connect  with  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  on  attempting  to  inflate  the  lung  removed  from 
the  chest,  I  have  sometimes  observed  the  air  escape  from  the 
aperture  which  corresponded  with  an  abscess  which  had  either 
opened  into  the  pleural  cavity  before  death,  or  had  been  torn  in 
separating  the  adhesions.  In  one  or  two  cases  of  young  infants 
whose  bodies  I  have  examined  after  death,  pneumothorax  and 
collapse  had  apparently  occurred  in  this  way. 

Pneumonitis,  which  stipervenes  in  measles  and  hooping-cough, 
has,  usually,  as  I  have  observed  it,  been  lobar  and  accompanied 
by  circumscribed  pleurisy.  Death  in  most  cases  of  fatal  measles, 
is  due  to  this  inflammation.  The  most  obstinate  and  fatal  form  of 
pneumonitis  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  the  tubercular. 

Symptoms. — ^Lobar  pneumonitis  commonly  begins  abruptly,  or 
it  is  preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  symptoms  of  a  cold.  In  the 
adult,  the  abrupt  commencement  is  ordinarily  with  a  chilL  In 
the  child,  there  is  often  a  sensation  of  chillinese,  but  a  distinct 
chill  is  not  common.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  place  of  a 
chill.  Lobular  pneumonitis  being  ordinarily  a  secondary  disease, 
begins  in  a  more  gradual  way.  It  is,  of  course,  when  secondary, 
preceded  by,  and  associated  with,  the  symptoms  of  the  primary 
affection. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonitis,  lobar  or  lobular,  are  the 
following :  Anorexia,  thirst,  restlessness,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, acceleration  of  pulse  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation  and  the  feebleness  of  the  patient,  flushed  face,  a 
countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  accelerated  respiration,  with 
an  expiratory  moan.  These  symptoms  are  constant  in  acute 
pneumonitis,  unless  in  the  mildest  form.  Those  which  are  im- 
portant I  shall  describe  more  fully. 
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The  expiratory  moan  is  described  by  writers  as  a  patliogno- 
mouic  symptom  of  this  disease,  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  evidently 
due  to  the  pain  experienced  by  the  friction  of  the  inflamed  pleura. 
As  a  rule,  the  expiratory  moan  does  indicate  either  pneumonitis 
or  simple  pleuritis;  but  there  are  exceptions.  It  may  occur,  for 
example,  from  indigestible  substances  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, giving  rise  to  acute  dyspepsia;  or  from  certain  forma  of 
abdominal  inflammation,  which   render  movements   of  the  dia- 

iiragm  painful. 
fcSoon  after  the  commencement  of  pneumonitis  a  cough  occurs, 

4kich  in  the  first  days  is  dry  or  hacking,  and  painful.  It  after- 
wards, if  the  case  is  favorable,  becomes  looser,  and  is  painless. 
We  very  seldom  observe  in  the  child  tl^p  bloody  sputum  which 
characterizes  pneumonitis  in  the  adult.  The  sputum,  at  first,  is 
either  absent  or  it  consists  of  frothy  mucus.  In  the  dedining 
period  of  the  disease  it  consists  of  muco-pus.  There  is  often,  in 
the  first  period  of  the  inflammation,  pretty  severe  aud  constant 
headache,  the  patient  complaining  of  the  head,  if  old  enough  to 
speak,  before  he  does  of  the  chest.  He  usually,  in  severe  cases, 
at  this  period  lies  with  the  eyes  shut,  apparently  in  a  half-con- 
scious state,  fretful  if  spoken  to  or  if  aroused,  so  that  the  physi- 
cian might  be  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  cerebral  disease.  If 
there  is  vomiting,  accompanied  with  sudden  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  and  convulsions — symptoms  which  sometimes  occur — 
the  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  is  greatly  increased.     Cerebral 

t'mptoms  are  more  prominent  in  the  commencement  of  pueu- 
onia  than  subsequently.  As  the  disease  advances, .they  subside, 
id  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  become  more  conspicuous. 
The  breathing  is,  as  I  have  said,  accelerated.  Thirty  or  forty 
spirations  per  minute  are  common,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the 
kmber  reaches  sixty  or  even  eighty.  In  infants  there  is  greater 
equency  of  respiration  than  in  children.  In  those  at  the  breast, 
if  the  dyspncea  is  urgent,  nutrition  is  sometimes  seriously  inter- 
fered with,  since  in  these  severe  cases  respiration  is  performed 
more  through  the  mouth  than  nostrils,  so  that  if  the  infant  seizes 
the  nipple,  it  is  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  order  to  breathe.  Dila- 
tion of  the  alse  nasi,  and  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region, 
accompany  inspiration.  The  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  accompanying  bronchitis, 
I  The  temperature  in  mild  cases  of  pneamonitia  is  elevated  to 
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about  101°  to  103°;  in  severe  cases  it  may  reach  even  107°. 
In  ninety-seven  observations  made  by  M.  Eoger,  the  average 
temperature  was  104°  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  face  is  therefore  flushed,  and  the  heat  of  surface  pun- 
gent, except  in  weakly  children,  in  whom,  even  in  severe  and 
active  inflammation,  the  face  is  sometimes  pale,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  natural  or  less  than  natural  temperature. 

The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur;  the  thirst 
is  such  that  nutriment  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  drinks,  when 
the  loss  of  appetite  prevents  the  use  of  solid  food.  The  bowels 
are  usually  constipated."  The  secretions,  in  the  first  and  second 
stages,  are  diminished.  The  urine  is  more  deeply  colored  than 
in  health,  and  in  vigorous  patients  it  deposits  urates  ou  cooling. 
The  chlorides  are  also  deficient,  or  absent  from  the  urine,  as  long 
as  the  inflammation  is  extending. 

In  favorable  cases,  in  from  seven  to  ten  days  the  heat  and  thirst 
decline;  the  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  fre- 
quent; the  cough  looser;  the  features  have  a  more  placid  or 
contented  expression;  the  appetite  returns,  and  the  patient  is 
again  amused  by  playthings.  The  improvement  is  progressive, 
but  gradual.  A  slight  cough  is  occasionally  observed  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

Death  commonly  occurs  from  asthenia.  The  pulse  gradually 
becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  respiration  more  oppressed, 
and  finally,  as  death  approaches,  the  face  and  extremities  become 
cool.  If  death  occur  from  apnoea,  it  is  due  in  great  part  to  co- 
existing bronchitis;  rarely  it  may  result  from  convulsions,  fol- 
lowed by  coma,  especially  in  the  first  week. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonitis. 
The  symptoms  and  course  of  that  form  of  the  disease  which 
occurs  in  feeble  infants  as  a  secondary  affection,  is  diflFerent;  sub^ 
acute  in  its  character  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  no^ 
accompanied  by  pleuritis,  the  respiration  is  but  moderated 
accelerated,  and  is  attended  by  little  pain.  Th^  expiratory  m 
is  therefore  less  marked  than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  infla 
tion.  There  is  "an  occasional  short,  dry  cough,  and  the  pulse 
somewhat  accelerated.  This  disease  is  often  overlooked, 
symptoms  being  referred  to  the  primary  aflfection,  or  to  that 
bronchitis.  Many  of  these  cases  prove  fatal  by  asthenia, 
ceptionally  death  may  occur  in  this  form  of  pneumonitis    ^p^' 
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the  formation  of  a  minute  abscess,  and  the  escape  of  pus  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  giving  rise  to  pleuritis,  or  to  pleuritis  with  pneu- 
mothorax. 

Tubercular  pneumonitis  extends  over  much  or  little  of  the  lung 
according  to  the  amount  of  tubercles.  The  symptoms  are  like 
those  of  severe  primary  pneumonitis,  superadded  to  such  as  per- 
tain to  tuberculosis.  This  inflammation,  when  once  established 
in  the  consumptive  child,  commonly  continues  till  the  close  of 
life.  I  have  sometimes  had  these  cases  under  observation  for 
several  consecutive  weeks,  even  months,  and  during  the  whole 
time  there  was  not  only  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration, 
but  the  expiratory  moan.  As  regards  pneumonia  occurring  in 
hooping-cough,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  its  symptoms  sup- 
plant those  of  the  primary  disease,  so  that  during  the  active 
period  of  the  inflammation,  the  paroxysmal  cough  ceases,  and  the 
short  hacking  cough  and  expiratory  moan  occur  in  place.  As 
the  inflammation  abates,  the  cough  of  pertussis  returns.  Pneu- 
monia, occurring  in  measles,  is  more  obstinate,  protracted,  and 
dangerous,  than  the  primary  form.  It  usually  commences  about 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and,  in  favorable  cases, 
continues  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  then  a  sequel,  rather  than 
complication. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis  in  infancy 
and  childhood  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  but  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  they  are  less  distinct.  In  a  majority  of  patients 
under  the  age  of  three  years  the  crepitant  rale  is  not  observed. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  air  vesicles  at  this  age.  I 
have  now  and  then  detected  it  in  quite  young  children,  in  whom 
it  is  a  finer  rale  than  in  the  adult.  If  observed  it  is,  of  course, 
positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  The  physical 
signs,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation  are  often 
obscure  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pathognomonic 
rale.  The  vesicular  murmur  is  somewhat  intensified  through  the 
chest,  and  there  is  in  this  stage  slight  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation  due  to  engorgement  of  the  vessels, 
but  i^  is  difficult  to  appreciate  this. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  rapidly  supervenes,  the  physical 
signs  are  more  distinct.  Bronchial  respiration  is  in  most  cases 
detected,  higher  in  pitch  than  the  vesicular  murmur,  and  the  sound 
of  expiration  higher  than  that  of  inspiration.    The  voice  of  the 
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patient  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  often  a  peculiar  vibratory  sensation  is  communicated  to 
the  hand  applied  over  the  part,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  the 
disease  by  palpation  alone.  There  are  frequently,  in  the  second 
stage,  and  sometimes  in  the  first,  coarse  mucous  rales  in  various 
parts  of  the  chest  from  coexisting  bronchitis. 

Percussion,  in  the  second  stage,  elicits  a  dull  sound  as  compared 
with  that  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest.  The  dul- 
ness  corresponds  in  extent  with  the  solidification,  and  with  the 
bronchial  respiration. 

As  the  inflammation  abates  the  dulness  on  percussion  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  and  the  bronchial  respiration  is  succeeded  by  the 
subcrepitant  ra,le.  Often  for  a  considerable  period  after  conva- 
lescence is  established  moist  rales  are  observed  in  the  chest  and 
sometimes  the  dulness  on  percussion  does  not  entirely  disappear 
till  after  the  health  is  fully  restored. 

In  lobular  pneumonitis  the  physical  signs  are  not  so  distinct. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  inflammation,  in 
part,  in  many  cases,  to  its  subacute  character,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  this  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  double,  especially  in  those 
frequent  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  hypostatic 
congestion. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  adult  pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  easy  diag- 
nosis. In  infancy  and  childhood,  on  the  other  hand,  diagnosis  is 
often  difficult.  Acute  primitive  pneumonitis  in  young  children  is 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  meningitis  or  one  of  the  essential  fevers 
if  the  examination  be  made  within  the  first  or  second  day.  In 
children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  it  is  most  frequently 
mistaken  for  remittent  fever.  The  two  diseases  do,  as  regards 
symptoms,  resemble  each  other.  Both  are  characterized  by  great 
elevation  of  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  languor,  and  drowsiness, 
and  in  both  there  is  apt  to  be  a  cough  even  from  the  first  day. 
But  remittent  fever  (I  include  for  the  present  under  this  term  also 
typhoid  fever)  usually  begins  more  gradually  than  pneumonitis. 
It  is  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  symptoms  of  mild  indisposition, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  and  it  may  commence  quite  abruptly. 
The  expiratory  moan  occurring  in  pneumonitis  in  most  cases  b 
the  second  or  third  day  is  a  symptom  of  great  diagnostic  valu 
But  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  afforded  only  b 
auscultation  and  percussion.    Scarlet  fever,  in  its  commencemen 
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bears  coxisiderable  resemblance  to  acute  primitive  pneumonia. 
The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  redness  of  the  buccal 
membrane  and  the  fauces,  and  the  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  in 
scarlet  fevfer  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  rational  and 
physical  signs  of  pneumonitis,  which  have  been  described. 

Greater  difficulty  attends  the  diagnosis  of  acute  pneumonitis 
from  bronchitis  and  pleuritis.  The  presence  of  the  expiratory 
moan,  if  it  is  pretty  constant  and  marked,  is  sufficient  to  exclude 
bronchitis^  unless  as  a  complication,  but  the  physical  signs  con- 
stitute the  only  reliable  means  of  exact  diagnosis.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  bronchitis  is  readily  determined  by  auscultation. 
The  physical  signs  should  be  carefully  noted  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  there  is  some  point  of  solidification. 

Solidification  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial 
respiration,  and  bronchophony.  These  three  signs  coexisting 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  pneumonitis,  unless  there  is  tubercular 
consolidation  or  possibly  collapse  supervening  on  suffocative 
bronchitis.  The  history  of  the  case  aids  in  determining  whether 
there  is  either  of  these  diseases.  Moreover,  collapse  occurs  later 
after  the  attack  commences  than  hepatization,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce so  distinct  bronchophony  or  bronchial  respiration  as  are 
observed  in  the  common  form  of  pneumonitis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion,  may  present  physical  signs  which  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  in  pneumonia;    but  in  pneu- 
monia, except  when    associated   with  tubercular    deposit,    the 
dulness  on  percussion    is   not  so  great  as  that  from  pleuritic 
effusion,  nor  does  the  line  of   dulness  vary  according   to  tl^e 
position  of  the  child.     In  pleuritic  effusion  in  a  young-  child,  the 
respiratory  murmur  can  often  be  heard  with  the  ear  applied  over 
the  liquid,  but  it  is  indistinct,  ^nd  transmitted  through  the  liquid 
from  a  distance.     The  practised  ear  is  able  to  discover  the  differ- 
ence between   it   and  the   bronchial  respiration  of  pneumonia. 
Attention  to  these  facts  enables  us  to  make  a  positive  differential 
diagnosis  in  most  cases.     Occasionally  the  physical  signs  indicate 
tlae  coexistence  of  pneumonitis  and  pleuritis. 

In  lobular  pneumonitis,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  cer- 
tainly the  nature  of  the  disease,  since  the  physical  signs,  if  there 
is  but  little  extent  of  inflammation,  are  absent  or  indistinct.     I 
liave  often,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  found  so  small  a  part  of 
the  lung  hepatized  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  produced  any 
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appreciable  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration,  or  bron- 
chophony. On  account,  therefore,  of  the  indistinctness  of  physical 
signs,  and  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  often  slight,  the  diagnosis 
of  circumscribed  pneumonitis  is  much  more  diflBcult  than  that  of 
the  lobar  form.  Cases  are  apt  to  pass  for  bronchitis,  and,  practi- 
cally, this  matters  little,  since  the  treatment  required  by  the  two 
is  not  dissimilar. 

Prognosis. — Primary  pneumonitis,  affecting  only  one  lung, 
if  properly  treated,  in  most  instances  terminates  favorably  in 
children,  and  even  in  infants.  If  double,  it  is,  as  in  the  adult, 
much  more  serious,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  fatal. 
Secondary  pneumonitis,  pneumonitis  occurring  in  measles,  hoop- 
ing-cough, tuberculosis,  or  resulting  from  hypostatic  congestion 
in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  disease,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  frequently  fatal.  As  death  usually  occurs  from  asthenia, 
the  younger  the  child,  and  more  feeble  the  constitution,  the 
greater  the  danger. 

Unfavorable  symptoms  are,  a  pulse  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  pallor  of  countenance,  inability  of  the  patient 
to  support  the  head,  total  loss  of  appetite,  refusal  to  notice  or  be 
amused  by  playthings,  absence  of  tears  when  crying — a  symptom 
which  the  French  writers  have  pointed  out — and  the  appearance 
of  pemphigus  on  the  face  or  elsewhere. 

Indications  on  which  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  based,  are 
moderate  acceleration  of  pulse,  pneumonia  primary  and  limited 
to  one  side,  ability  to  support  the  head  or  sit  erect,  being  amused 
by  playthings,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  two  forms  of  pneumonitis, 
lobar  and  lobular,  requires  to  be  considered  separately,  as  much 
as  do  their  symptoms  and  anatomical  characters.  In  lobar 
pneumonitis,  if  seen  at  the  commencement  or  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  commencement,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  as 
recommended  by  Trousseau.  This  acts  promptly  as  a  cardiac 
sedative,  diminishing  somewhat  the  afflux  of  blood  towards  the 
lungs,  and  moderating  the  inflammation.  It  should  never  be  ^^ 
employed  except  at  the  period  mentioned. 

If  the  previous  health  of  the  patient  has  been  good,  his  ag^^ 

above  three  years,  and  the  attack  is  primary,  and  if  the  inflam . 

mation  is,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  first  stage,  aconite  or  veratrui 
viride,   properly  employed,  is  serviceable.     Either    one   is 
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efficient  substitute  for  bloodletting.  Some  prefer  aconite  as 
less  depressiug  than  veratrum,  and  it  is  known  to  be  a  favorite 
remedy  of  homceopathista.  I  have  ordinarily  employed  the  vera- 
trum, prescribing  the  tinoture  in  doses  of  one  drop  every  three 
hours  to  a  child  of  iive  years.  It  can  be  given  dropped  in 
sweetened  water  or  in  the  syrup  of  tolu.  Its  effect  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  it  should  be  omitted,  or  given  less  fre- 
.  quently,  when  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  near  the  natural  frequency. 
The  pulse  should  be  maintained  two  or  three  days,  dating  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  at  about  its  natural  frequency, 
but  never  below  it. 

If  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  dulneas  on  per- 
cussion are  present,  indicating  the  second  stage;  in  other  words, 
if  it  appear  from  the  signs  that  the  inflamed  lobe  or  lobes  are 
liepa^zed,  little  benefit  accrues  from  the  use  of  so  powerful  a 
sedative,  and  much  barm  may  be  done.  When  this  medicine  is 
discontinued,  or  without  its  use,  if  the  physician  is  not  called  till 
the  stage  of  hepatization,  a  minute  dose  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa  should  be  prescribed  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  I 
allude.  It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  sulphate  of 
morphia  if  the  respiration  is  painful  or  cough  troublesome.  The 
followingforraula  I  have  sometimes  employed  with  a  satisfactory 
^result,  for  a  child  of  five  years: — 

^^Kbose,  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hours.  In  place  of  this 
^^tliture,  Dover's  powder,  in  combination  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
may  be  administered.  There  soon  arrives  a  period  when  de- 
pressing remedies  should  be  omitted.  Many  now  recover  with 
simple  mucilaginous  drinks  or  mild  expectorants,  like  syrup  of 
squills  or  ipecacuanha  in  smalt  doses.  Others  require  more 
sustaining  measures,  and  for  such  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  the 
syrup  or  decoction  of  senega  is  preferable. 

The  treatment  described  above  is  proper  only  for  robust 
children  with  primary  lobar  pneumonitis.  In  no  other  cases  are 
measures  so  depressing  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  great  error  in  the  therapeutic  management  of  children  with 
this  disease^  has  been  the  employment  of  medicines  which  reduced 
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the  strength,  when  gentler  measures,  or  those  of  a  sustaining 
nature,  were  required.  In  secondary  lobar  pneumonitis  or  pri- 
mary, if  the  patient  is  pallid,  scrofulous,  or  at  all  wasted,  or  under 
the  age  of  three  years,  neither  aconite,  veratrum  viride,  nor  an- 
timony should  be  given.  Such  cases  require  milder  therapeutic 
agents,  as  syrup  of  squills  or  ipecacuanaha  in  the  first  stages,  and, 
subsequently,  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  senega.  Some  are  best 
treated  with  ammonia  and  senega  from  the  commencement. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  lobar  pneumonitis  in  its  first  stages.  A  small  dose 
of  castor  oil,  Bochelle  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesia  should  be 
given  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipation,  and  repeated  firom 
time  to  time  if  required.  A  saline  aperient  by  its  derivative 
and  refrigerant  effect  in  some  cases  obviates  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying cardiac  sedatives. 

Local  treatment  is  required  in  all  cases;  counter-irritation 
should  be  produced  as  soon  as  possible  over  the  infiamed  lobe, 
by  mustard,  iodine,  or  some  stimulating  liniment,  and  except  at 
the  time  of  this  application,  the  chest  should  be  constantly  covered 
with  an  emollient  poultice,  or  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm 
water  and  covered  with  oil  silk.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
vesication  is  not  required.  If  the  inflammation  is  extensive,  and 
the  symptoms  urgent,  it  is  occasionally  advisable  to  vesicate,  and 
the  cantharidal  collodion  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
safe,  almost  painless,  and  at  the  same  time  efficient  mode  of  ap- 
plying this  is  in  spots  as  large  as  a  ten  cent  piece,  half  a  dozen 
more  or  fewer  according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  leav- 
ing, of  course,  the  skin  sound  between  them.  This  mode  of 
application  obviates  the  danger  of  producing  a  troublesome  sore, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  children  from  the  ordinary  mode  of 
vesication. 

The  diet  in  lobar  pneumonitis  should  be  nutritious,  consisting 
of  animal  broths  and  the  like,  unless,  during. the  first  three  or 
four  days,  in  robust  children. 

In  those  few  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  which  occur  in 
infancy,  no  remedy  should  be  employed  more  depressing  than 
ipecacuanha,  perhaps  combined  with  some  aperient  like  castor 
oil,  as  in  the  formula  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  bron- 
chitis. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  therapeutics  of  lobar  pneu- 
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monitis,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  fully,  before  he  prescribes,  not  only  the 
extent  and  stage  of  the  inflammation,  but  especially  the  condi-  ' 
tion  of  the  patient's  constitution.  For  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
require  sustaining  measures  from  the  first,  and  without  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  patient's  state,  the  medicines  ordered  may  be 
highly  injurious  instead  of  useful. 

Circumscribed  or  lobular  pneumonitis,  the  pneumonitis  of 
infancy,  requires  somewhat  different  treatment.  In  those  excep- 
tional instances  in  which  this  inflammation  is  primary  and  acute, 
the  treatment  should  resemble  that  in  acute  lobar  pneumonitis, 
the  difference  in  treatment  depending -on  the  difference  in  age. 
But  in  the  common  form  of  circumscribed  pneumonitis,  which  is 
a  secondary  disease,  the  measures  employed  should  be  sustaining 
from  the  first. 

An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  moderate  counter-irri- 
tation, produced  especially  in  the  scapular  and   infra  scapular 
region.     A  mustard  poultice  may  be  from  time  to  time  applied, 
or  a  terebinthinate  or  other  stimulating  liniment  occasionally 
used.     The  chest  should  be  enveloped  with  an  oil-silk  jacket,. 
between  which  and  the  skin  a  cloth  soaked  with  camphorated 
oil  may  be  applied.     The  counter- irritation  should  be  moderate 
and  continued,  and  in  some  cases,  after  a  single  application  of  a 
more   powerful  counter-irritant,  as  the   mustard,  the  campho- 
xated   oil  properly  covered  with  the  oil-silk  suffices.     If  the 
"breathing  is  oppressed  and  painful,  a  poultice  may  be  applied 
over  the  chest  under  the  oil-silk.    If  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  pneumonia  is  due  to,  or  is  increased  by  hypostatic  con- 
gestion, frequent  change  of  position  is  advisable. 

For  this  form  of  pneumonitis,  syrup  of  senega  and  carbonate  of 
nmmonia  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  medicine.  They  can 
loe  given  in  combination  as  directed  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis, 
^hey  are  especially  serviceable  if  there  is  accompanying  bron- 
cliial  inflammation.  Nutritious  diet,  and  often  alcoholic  stimu- 
Jants  are  needed.  * 
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Pleuritis  or  pleurisy  is  a  primary  or  secondary  disease.  The 
primary  form  is  rare  in  infancy,  while  the  secondary  is  not  infre- 
quent. In  children  statistics  show  that  the  primary  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  secondary.  Billiet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  have 
met  three  cases  of  primary  pleurisy  occurring  under  the  age  of 
five  years,  and  twenty-three  between  that  age  and  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  Of  secondary  pleurisy  they  met  five  cases  under 
the  age  of  five  years,  and  nine  between  that  age  and  ten  years. 
The  post-mortem  examinations  which  I  have  witnessed  of  cases 
of  pleurisy  have  been  mostly  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  in 
these  the  secondary  form  has  greatly  preponderated.  At  the 
autopsies  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  in  the  Child- 
ren's Service  in  Charity  Hospital,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  cases 
in  which  the  pleuritis  appears  at  first  to  be  primary,  but  on  more 
careful  examination^  it  is  rare  that  we  do  not  find  some  antece- 
dent pathological  state  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Causes. — The  ordinary  cause  of  primary  pleuritis  is  the  same 
as  that  of  most  primary  inflammations,  namely,  the  impression 
of  cold.  It  is  therefore  most  common  in  the  cold  months,  and  in 
times  of  changeable  temperature.  It  is  most  common  among 
those  children  who  are  much  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather. 

The  causes  of  secondary  pleuritis  are  quite  numerous.  The 
most  common,  after  the  age  of  three  years,  are  tubercles,  pneu- 
monitis, and  scarlet  fever.  Tubercles  cause  pleuritis  by  their 
irritating  effect  upon  the  pleura,  and  of  course#only  those  tuber- 
cles can  produce  this  result  which  are  seated  directly  underneath 
this  membrane.  Pneumonitis  causes  pleurisy  by  extension  of  the 
inflammation.  Scarlet  fever  gives  rise  to  it  indirectly  as  a  sequel. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  this  exanthem  during  the 
period  of  desquamation  or  convalescence,  active  congestion  or 
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inflammation  of  the  kidneys  occurs,  giving  rise  to  uraemia.  Urea 
in  the  blood  is  an  irritant  to  serous  structures,  and  hence  is  a  not 
infrequent  cause  of  pleuritis. 

In  the  infant  many  cases  of  pleuritis  are  due  to  the  escape  or 
discharge  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  some  pathological  product, 
usually  pus,  softened  tubercle,  or  decomposed  lung  tissue.  This 
substance  id  an  irritant,  and  it  produces  acute  and  often  general 
pleuritis.  A  very  small  amount  of  pus  or  softened  tubercle,  or 
of  decomposed  lung  escaping  into  the  pleural  cavity,  gives  rise  to 
violent  and  fatal  pleurisy. 

A  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  in  rare  instances  descends  behind 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and  opens  into  one  of  the  pleural 
cavities,  causing  fatal  pleuritis.  A  suppurated  bronchial  gland, 
or  an  abscess  into  the  walls  of  the  chest,  occasionally  produces 
the  same  result.  In  January,  1864, 1  presented  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society  the  lungs  of  an  infant  with  the  following 
history :  R.,  nine  months  old,  of  German  parentage,  family  scro- 
fulous. Its  own  health  was  good  prior  to  the  sickness  of  which 
it  died,  and  it  was  fleshy.  The  only  other  child  in  the  family, 
a  girl,  had  suflTered  from  strumous  ophthalmia  and  strumous 
periostitis  of  the  tibia.  This  infant  was  taken  sick  about  De- 
cember 19th,  1863,  with  moderate  febrile  movement  and  restless- 
ness, but  apparently  without  any  serious  indisposition.  On  the 
22d  of  December,  the  mother  called  my  attention  to  a  prominence 
just  below  the  right  clavicle.  This  proved  to  be  an  abscess.  A 
poultice  was  applied  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  discharge 
externally.  On  the  24th  of  December,  however,  the  prominence 
subsided,  and  immediately  the  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated. 
The  pulse  rose  to  160  per  minute,  the  respiration  to  60  or  80,  and 
expiration  was  accompanied  by  a  moan  so  common  in  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura  or  lung.  Within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  tumor,  and  the  exacerbation  of  the 
symptoms,  dulness  on  percussion  was  observed  on  this  side,  and 
this  increased  till  there  was  perfect  flatness.  The  right  pleural 
cavity  had  evidently  filled  with  liquid,  the  acceleration  of  pulse 
and  respiration  continued,  the  patient  grew  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  death  occurred  December  81st. 

At  the  autopsy  on  dissecting  away  the  integument  from  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  an  abscess  was  opened  containing  nearly 
an  ounce  of  pus,  located  at  the  point  where  the  tumor  had  been 
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observed.  There  was  a  small  round  opening  from  this  abscess 
directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  so  that  on  depressing  the 
ribs,  liquid  escaped  from  the  cavity.  On  removing  the  sternum, 
the  liquid  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  serum  with  lymph,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  was  considerable  pus.  I  have  met 
one  other  case,  apparently  almost  identical  with  this,  the  in&nt 
being  seven  months  old,  but  I  did  not  attend  it  in  the  latter  part 
of  its  sickness.  The  abscess  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed 
was  obviously  strumous,  probably  occurring  from  glandular  in- 
flammation. This  mode  of  production  of  pleuritis,  namely,  by 
the  discharge  of  an  abscess  located  in  the  thoracic  walls  is  no 
doubt  rare.  It  was  so  considered  by  the  members  of  the  Patholo- 
gical Society.  Pleuritis  is  not  common  in  the  circumscribed  or 
lobular  pneumonia  of  infants,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Little  abscesses  are  produced  in  the  solidified 
lung  containing  from  one  or  two,  to  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  pus,  as  has  been  stated  in  our  remarks  on  pneumonia. 
The  pus  approaching  the  pleural  surface  produces  circumscribed 
pleuritis  at  that  point,  or  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it 
gives  rise  to  general  pleuritis,  with  or  without  pneumothorax. 
The  following  cases,  among  others  which  I  could  present,  estab- 
lished this  point.  These  cases  are  also  interesting,  as  showing 
the  occasional  latency  of  pneumonitis. 

Case  1. — I.  M ,  male  infant,  was  admitted  into  the  Nursery 

and  Child's  Hospital,  M&y  19th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  two  months. 
He  was  very  delicate  at  the  time- of  admission,  and  had  slight  bron- 
chitis, but  being  placed  with  a  wet-nurse,  he  gradually  improved. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  attacks  of  diarrhcea  occurred,  each  last- 
ing from  one  to  two  days,  and  from  this  time  his  health  declined. 
Furuncular  eruptions  appeared  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  though 
sustaining  measures  were  employed  with  medicines  to  control  the 
diarrhoea,  there  was  progressively  more  emaciation  and  feebleness. 

The  records  on  August  Ist  state,  "  Continues  to  fail,  apparently 
from  the  attacks  of  diarrhoea ;  the  furuncular  eruption  continues."  On 
the  3d  of  August,  he  died  suddenly  of  apnoea,  though  there  had  been 
no  symptoms  to  direct  attention  to  the  chest.  Possibly  he  had  a 
slight  cough  which  had  escaped  detection. 

Autopsy  eight  hours  after  death. — Stomach  and  jejunum  healthy; 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  lower  pai*t  of  the  ileum,  and  the  entire 
colon  vascular,  and  that  of  the  colon  considerably  thickened ;  mesen- 
teric glands  enlarged,  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  in  health ;  right  lung 
compressed  by  a  sero-fibrinous  exudation,  so  as  to  occupy  a  small 
space,  though  the  amount  of  liquid  was  not  more  than  two  ounces ; 
nearly  the  entire  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal  on  this  side,  was  covered 
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with  a  fibrinous  deposit  of  a  creamy  appearance.  Some  of  this  had 
settled  in  the  depending  portion  of  the  cavity.  This  lung  could  be 
inflated,  except  a  little  of  the  lower  lobe,  which  was  hepatized. 

On  the  left  side  the  lung  also  occupied  a  very  small  space,  being 
collapsed ;  the  upper  lobe  could  be  readily  inflated  when  it  had  the 
elasticity  of  healthy  lung ;  the  lower  lobe  had  a  healthy  appearance, 
and  could  be  inflated,  except  a  portion  in  the  posterior  aspect,  measur- 
ing, perhaps,  an  inch  in  diameter;  this  was  partially  coated  with 
lymph,  and  was  found  to  contain  two  small  abscesses,  one  closed,  the 
other  opening  externally  on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  internally 
into  a  bronchial  tube.  On  attempting  inflation,  the  air  passed  directly 
through  this  opening.  The  closed  abscess  contained  from  one-third 
to  half  a  drachm  of  pus  corpuscles,  and  disintegrated  lung  tissue,  as 
shown  by  the  microscope.     This  child  was  much  emaciated. 

Case  2. — M.  I ,  female,  was  admitted  into  the  Child's  Hospital 

October  7th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  about  four  months ;  at  the  time  of 
admission,  was  somewhat  wasted  with  diarrhoea ;  her  health  improved 
partially,  but  she  remained  feeble,  and  was  at  times  much  troubled 
with  meteorism  which  occasioned  pain. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  dys- 
pnoea, which  terminated  fatally  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Pre- 
viously to  the  dyspnoea,  no  cough  had  been  noticed,  or  other  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  chest. 

Autopsy. — Body  considerably  emaciated;  left  lung  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  slight  hypostatic  congestion ;  right  lung  adherent  to 
the  diaphragm,  and  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  costal  pleura  by 
fibrinous  exudation;  this  lung  was  somewhat  compressed  and  non- 
crepitant;  the  upper  lobe  floated  in  water ;  the  middle  and  lower  sank 
and  could  not  be  inflated,  or  but  slightly ;  this  portion  of  the  lung 
contained  a  few  small  abscesses,  filled  with  purulent  matter,  each 
holding  scarcely  more  than  one  drop ;  two  of  these  seemed  to  have 
discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity,  as  the  air  passed  through  them  in 
attempting  to  inflate,  but  possibly  they  may  have  been  opened  in 
separating  the  adhesions  which  united  the  two  pleural  surfaces  at 
this  point ;  two  or  three  ounces  of  fluid  were  contained  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  consisting,  in  addition  to  serum,  of  flbrinous  flocculi,  epithelial 
cells  from  the  pleura,  pus  cells,  and  compound  granular  cells ;  the 
lower  portion  of  this  fluid,  on  standing,  contained  so  much  pus  that 
it  presented  the  characteristic  gelatinous  appearance  on  the  addition 
of  liquor  potassse ;  the  other  organs  generally  were  normal  in  appear- 
ance, but  the  liver  was  somewhat  congested,  and  there  was  also 
decided  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  near  the 
ileo-cffical  valve,  and  in  the  descending  portion. 

In  cases  like  the  above,  the  pleuritis  is  obviously  due  either  to 
the  escape  of  pus  from  the  lung  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  to  its 
Bear  approach  to  the  pleura.  In  the  former  case  the  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  be  general ;  in  the  latter  circumscribed.  The  above 
cases  are  interesting,  as  showing  an  occasional  result  of  circum- 
scribed pneumonitis,  namely,  hydrothorax  in  addition  to  the 
pleuritis. 
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Occasionally,  in  the  infant,  the  cause  of  the  pleuritis  is  not 
apparent.  In  some  such  cases  the  inflammation  is  probably 
secondary,  while  in  others  it  is  primary. 

At  the  autopsy  of  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  about  one 
month  in  the  Infant's  Service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  1867,  a 
small  amount  of  pus,  not  more  than  a  drachm,  was  found  in  one 
pleural  cavity,  and  less  than  this  quantity  in  the  other.  On  both 
sides  there  was  nearly  general  injection  of  both  the  visceral  and 
costal  pleurae,  but  without  exudation  of  serum  or  fibrin.  There 
was  pus  also  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  extending  somewhat  over 
the  lungs,  but  under  the  pleura.  The  source  of  the  pus  was  not 
apparent,  but  the  most  reasonable  supposition  was  that  it  came 
from  a  suppurated  bronchial  gland,  and  had  produced  the  pleuritis, 
which  was  still  in  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  engorgement  of  the 
vessels,  when  the  infant  died. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  pleuritis  in  foundlings  and  in 
feeble  and  cachectic  infants,  shows  that  feebleness  of  constitution 
and  anti-hygienic  conditions  constitute  a  strong  predisposing 
cause  to  this  disease  in  infancy.  From  the  above  facts  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  occurring  in  early  life,  are 
similar  as  regards  their  causation.  Both  are  ordinarily  secondary 
in  infancy,  while  in  childhood  their  occurrence  as  primary  diseases 
is  not  uncommon. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  appreciable  structural 
change  which  occurs  in  pleuritis  is  engorgement  of  the  vessels 
lying  underneath  the  pleura.  There  can  be  seen,  if  an  opportunity 
is  presented,  as  in  the  case  detailed  above,  a  network  of  engorged 
capillaries.  Immediately  exudation  commences  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue  surrounding  the  capillaries,  the  pleura  becomes  opaque, 
and  liquor  sanguinis  escapes  on  its  free  surface.  The  amount  of 
serum  and  fibrin  which  are  exuded  into  the  pleural  cavity  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases,  as  do  their  relative  proportion. 

In  pleuritis  due  to  the  irritation  of  tubercles,  or  to  extension 
of  inflammation  from  an  inflamed  lung  to  the  pleura  which  covers 
it,  the  amount  of  serum  is  ordinarily  small,  and  occasionally 
almost  entirely  absent,  so  that  the  visceral  and  costal  surfaces 
remain  in  contact.  In  other  cases,  namely,  when  the  pleuritis  is 
idiopathic,  or  due  to  uraemia,  or  to  a  foreign  substance  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  the  amount  of  serous  effusion  is  considerable,  pro- 
ducing more  or  less  compression  of  the  lung.     The  most  frequent 
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exceptions  to  these  general  statements,  I  have  observed  in  the 
pleurisy  of  tuberculosis  in  infants,  in  which  form  of  the  disease 
the  lung  is  not  unfrequently  somewhat  compressed  by  the  liquid. 
Ordinarily  the  fibrin  forms  a  layer  over  the  inflamed  pleura, 
at  first  soft  and  readily  detached,  but  gradually  becoming  firmer. 
The  serum  also  contains  fibrinous  flocculi.  The  sub-pleural 
vessels  are  prolonged  into  the  exudation,  and  a  vitalized  pseudo- 
membrane  and  bands  of  adhesion  are  in  time  produced. 

Pleuritis,  except  when  due  to  a  local  cause  seated  beneath  the 
pleura,  as  tubercle  or  pneumonia,  extends  rapidly,  becoming  in  a 
little  time  nearly  or  quite  general. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  empyema  occurs  in  the  child  as 
in  the  adult.    It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  foundlings,  and  ill- 
conditioned  children,  there  is  greater  tendency  to  suppurative 
pleuritis  than  in  the  more  robust.    In  my  experience,  pleuritis 
has  been  more  frequently  suppurative  in  children  than  in  adults. 
Pleuritis  has,  for  convenience  of  description,  been  divided  into 
three  stages ;  the  first,  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  time  when  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of 
exudation ;  the  second,  froni  the  time  that  the  exudation  is  appre- 
ciable to  the  commencement  of  absorption ;  the  third  stage  is  that 
of  absorption  or  convalescence.    Absorption  commences  when 
the  inflammation  abates,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid 
<iisappears  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.    As  absorption  occurs, 
the  compressed  lung  gradually  expands  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  fluid.    Sometimes  absorption  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the 
expansion,  so  that  there  is  contraction  for  a  time  of  the  affected 
side,  which  gradually  disappears.    The  serum  is  first  absorbed, 
and  then  more  or  less  of  the  fibrin  undergoes  fatty  degeneration 
and  liquefaction,  and  is  then  absorbed.   Commonly,  as  the  serum  is 
absorbed  the  two  pleural  surfaces  become  permanently  adherent, 
and  the  lobes  are  likewise  permanently  united  to  each  other  by 
fibrin. 

In  rare  instances,  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  serous 
exudation,  producing  complete  carnification  of  the  lung,  and  the 
layer  of  fibrin  which  invests  this  organ  is  dense  and  unyielding, 
inflation  never  occurs,  and  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side  are 
permanently  depressed.  Respiration  henceforth  is  performed 
entirely  by  the  other  lung,  which  increases  somewhat  in  volume 
bv  greater  dilation  of  its  air  cells.  The  compressed  lung  remains 
18 
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non-crepitant  and  firm,  and  its  color  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
natural  hue,  from  defective  supply  of  blood  and  granular  change 
in  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  lung. 

In  empyema,  absorption  obviously  cannot  occur  unless  the 
quantity  of  pus  is  small.  Empyema,  therefore,  except  when 
relieved  by  paracentesis,  is  a  lingering  disease,  attended  by  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Spontaneous  cure  occasionally 
occurs,  by  discharge  of  pus  into  a  bronchial  tube,  or  externally 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  I  have  witnessed  both  these 
modes  of  termination.  In  rare  instances,  pleuritis  on  the  left 
side  becomes^  complicated  with  pericarditis,  and,  more  rarely, 
pleuritis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  pleural  cavity,  with  peri- 
hepatitis. The  former  complication  occurred  in  an  infant  eight 
months  old,  in  the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  and  the 
latter  in  a  still  younger  infant  in  the  same  institution. 

Sympt'oms. — Occasionally,  as  in  cases  related  above,  pleuritis 
is  latent.  This  may  be  its  character,  both  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  form.  Latency  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than 
childhood. 

As  circumscribed  pleurisy  is  for  the  most  part  a  secondary 
disease,  the  symptoms  which  are  present  are  due  partly  to  it  and 
partly  to  the  primary  affection.  Obviously  the  symptoms  vary 
in  different  cases,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  other 
diseases,  the  age  and  robustness  of  the  patient,  and  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation.  In  most  cases  the  commencement  of  pleuritis 
is  indicated  by  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion, the  expiratory  moan,  and  sometimes  by  tenderness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  There  is  qi  short 
cough,  dry  or  hacking,  unless  bronchitis  coexists,  in  which  case 
there  is  more  or  less  expectoration;  at  the  same  time,  those 
symptoms  are  present  which  are  common  in  all  inflammatory 
affections,  such  as  anorexia,  thirst,  and  increase  of  temperature. 
The  symptoms  enumerated,  though  commonly  so  severe  as  to 
draw  attention  at  once  to  the  chest,  are  in  other  cases  so  mild, 
even  when  the  inflammation  is  not  latent,  that  they  may  be  at 
first  overlooked.  There  is,  indeed,  every  gradation  between 
severe  symptoms  and  latency. 

In  acute  general  pleuritis  the  symptoms  are  commonly  severe. 
The  pulse  rises  to  180  or  140  beats  per  minute,  and  in  young 
children  it  may  be  more  frequent ;  the  respiration  is  increased  iu 
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a  corresponding  degree;  the  face  is  flushed  and  indicative  of 
suffering ;  the  patient  is  restless,  complaining,  if  old  enough  to 
speak,  of  the  stitch-like  pain  in  the  chest,  which  is  most  intense 
on  inspiration  and  in  coughing. 

When  exudation  occurs*  the  symptoms  abate  partially.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  are  less  frequent,  though  still  accelerated, 
and  the  latter  is  less  painful.  Convalescence  is  more  protracted 
in  pleuritis  than  in  pneumonitis.  Several  weeks  frequently 
elapse  before  the  liquid  is  fully  absorbed,  during  which  time  there 
is  more  or  less  acceleration  of  pulse.  The  appetite  and  strength 
return  gradually. 

In  suppurative  pleuritis  or  empyema,  the  symptoms  may  not 
differ  materially  at  first  from  those  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
inflammation,  but  absorption  does  not  occur,  or  there  is  but  a 
slight  degree  of  it,  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  liquor  puris.  The 
pus  produces  the  ordinary  effects  of  purulent  collections  in  the 
system,  namely,  loss  of  appetite,  hectic  fever,  emaciation,  loss  of 
strength.  No  improvement  occurs  except  by  discharge  of  pus, 
when  restoration  to  health  is  often  rapid.  In  fatal  cases  of 
empyema  the  vital  powers  gradually  yield,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  face  and  limbs  pale  and  cool,  and 
death  occurs  from  asthenia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  vary  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  amount  of  exudation.  The 
friction  sound  is  seldom  observed  in  the  infant,  and  it  is  less  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

Percussion  in  the  commencement  of  pleuritis  before  there  is 
any  appreciable  exudation  gives  a  negative  result.  If  dulness  is 
observed,  it  is  due  to  coexisting  disease,  commonly  pneumonitis 
or  tuberculosis.     In  those  cases  in  which  no  effusion  of  serum 

■ 

occurs,  or  in  dry  pleurisy,  as  it  is  termed,  percussion  at  all  periods 
of  the  disease  gives  only  negative  information.  This  is  the  case 
in  a  large  proportion  of  circumscribed  pleurisies. 

K  there  is  serous  effusion,  and  this  occurs  in  most  pleuritic 
attacks,  which  are  not  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease,  and  some 
in  which  there  is  this  dependence,  percussion  over  the  liquid  elicits 
a  flat  sound,  while  the  resonance  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  is 
good,  and  occasionally  even  tympanitic.  Flatness  on  percussion 
distinguishes  pleuritic  effusion  from  simple  pneumonia,  since  in 
pneumonia  percussion  produces  a  dull,  but  not  flat  sound.     In 
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the  infant  in  whom  pneumonia  is  circumscribed,  the  difference  is 
very  marked.  Change  in  the  height  of  the  flatness,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  patient,  is  observed  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
not  less  than  in  adult  life. 

When  the  second  stage  commences,  and  the  pleural  cavity  con- 
tains more  or  less  liquid,  the  respiratory  sound  sometimes  disap- 
pears from  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is  occupied  by  the  liquid, 
but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  childhood,  and  usually  in 
infancy,  in  which  period  the  pleural  cavity  is  small,  respiration  is 
heard  when  the  ear  is  applied  over  the  liquid.  It  is  bronchial, 
and  is  transmitted  from  a  distance  through  the  liquid. 

This  physical  sign  may  disappear  in  two  or  three  days,  or  re- 
•main  during  the  whole  period  of  exudation.  It  varies  in  the 
extent  of  surface  over  which  it  is  heard,  and  in  its  intensity, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  liquid  and  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  respiration.  It  sometimes,  according  to  Billiet 
and  Barthez,  partakes  of  the  cavernous  respiratory  sound,  so 
that  in  the  first  case  in  which  they  observed  this  modification, 
their  diagnosis  was  erroneous.  There  was  complete  restoration 
to  health,  with  absorption^of  the  fluid,  although  they  had  diag- 
nosticated a  cavity. 

If  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fluid  and  the  lung  is  compressed 
at  the  top  of  the  pleural  cavity,  bronchial  respiration  may  be 
heard  above  the  level  of  the  fluid,  in  the  infra-clavicular  r^ion. 
In  the  adult  this  is  a  common  physical  sign.  (Egophony  is  occa- 
sionally observed  in  acute  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  rapid  and 
large  effusion.  It  is  heard  in  the  infra-  and  inter-scapular  spaces. 
Its  duration  is  commonly  brief,  disappearing  in  three  or  four 
days  or  even  in  less  time.  In  the  child  as  in  the  adult,  if  there 
is  much  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  there  is  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  on  the  aftected  side,  and  distension  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  In  young  children  the  physical  signs,  unless  carefully 
examined  and  considered,  are  apt  to  convey  a  wrong  impression, 
as  regards  the  state  of  the  lung,  and  pleural  cavity.  The  follow- 
ing case  exemplifies  this  fact.  It  is  not  improbable  that  thora- 
centesis would  have  relieved  the  anasarca  and  saved  the  life  of 
the  patient. 

Case. — H — ,  boy,  four  years,  four  months  old,  was  taken  with 
scarlet  fever  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1868.  The  disease  was  severe, 
and  was  attended  with  glandular  and  cellular  inflammation  of  the 
neck,  with  suppuration  on  both  sides.  Purulent  discharge  from  the 
abscesses  continued  through  the  month  of  June.    The  patient  was 
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gradually  convalescing,  wheu  about  Julj'  4th,  pleuritia  comiDeoced  on 
the  left  side,  attended  by  the  ordinary  sj-mptoios  of  acute  forms  of 
this  inflammation.  A  few  days  Bubsequcntiy,  the  pleural  cavity 
was  ascertained  by  physical  examination  to  be  about  half  full  of 
liquid. 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  anasarca  commenced  about  the  ankles 
and  gradually  extended  upwards.  It  was  limited  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  liy  the  middle  of  August 
beeamc  excessive.  The  thoracic  walls  and  the  upper  extremities  were 
somewhat  emaciated,  and  the  face  was  pallid  and  anxious. 

On  the  Tth  of  August,  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  wan  made 
in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  thoracentesis.  The  inter-costal  spaces 
on  the  left  side  were  not  prominent,  but  rather  depressed.  Percussion 
over  the  lower  third  of  the  left  pleural  cavity  elicited  aflat  sound,  while 
above  this  the  resonance  was  tympanitic.  On  account  of  the  great 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  no  useful  information  was  derived  tVom 
change  of  position.  On  auscultation  distinct  bronchial  respiratioiL 
was  heard  over  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  left  side  of  the  chest. 
The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  was  on  the  right  of  the  sternum.  It  was 
my  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  two  other  physicians,  that  the  liquid 
was  in  process  of  absorption,  and  that  the  quantity  present  was  not 
large.     Thoracentesis  did  not,  therefore,  seem  a  proper  measure. 

The  anasarca  still  limited  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  continued  to  increase,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  so  great 
was  the  distension,  that  the  skin  broke  in  one  or  two  places  above 
the  ankles.  The  mind  remained  clear,  and  the  appetite  was  pretty 
good.     Deatii  occurred  August  2tth. 

Seclio  Cadaver. — Head  notexamincd;  abdomiual  and  right  pleural 
cavities  contained  no  efiiision,  and  were  in  their  normal  state,  except 
that  the  latter  cavity  was  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  heart  and 
mediadtiuum ;  a  great  amount  of  cedema  in  the  lower  extremities 
and  in  the  abdominal  walla ;  abdominal  walls  towards  the  spine  about 
three  inches  thick  in  consequence  of  cedemi%;  right  lung  of  good  size 
and  presenting  the  ordinary  appearance,  except  a  greater  amount  than 
usual  of  hj'postatic  congestion  ;  about  three  pints  of  pus  (laudable)  in 
the  left  pleural  cavity;  left  lung  completely  carnified  and  lying  against 
the  vertebral  column ;  Its  size  about  that  of  an  orange,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  fibriu ;  heart  displaced,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  right,  and  a  little  downward,  so  as  to  compress,  and 
partially  obstruct  the  circulation  in  the  ascending  vena  cava;  this 
vessel  contained  a  continuous  firm  and  yellow  fibrinous  clot,  nearly 
filling  its  calibre ;  the  femoral  vein,  examined  on  one  side,  was  found 
to  contain  soft  and  dark  clots.  Compression  of  the  cava  opposite 
the  heart  and  the  formation  of  clots  had  evidently  given  rise  to  the 
anasarca. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pleuritis  is  in  some  cases  readily 
made ;  in  other  cases  it  is  difficult.  It  is  most  difficult  in  circum- 
scribed pleurisies,  in  which  there  is  Httle  effusion.  It  may  in 
sacb  cases,  be  sometimes  diagnosticated  by  observing  the  friction 
sound,  by  tenderness  on  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  inBam- 
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mation,  and  by  the  symptoms,  such  as  hurried  and  painful  respi- 
ration, the  expiratory  moan,  and  great  acceleration  of  pulse. 
Circumscribed  pleurisy,  when  latent,  is  often  overlooked.  It  is 
detected  with  difficulty  even  with  careful  examination  of  the 
chest. 

On  the  other  hand,  pleuritis  with  effusion  of  liquid  into  the 
pleural  cavity  is  easily  diagnosticated  in  most  instances.  It 
might  be  mistaken  for  hydrothorax,  or  vice  versa;  but  the  history 
of  the  two  affections  affords  reliable  means  for  .differential  diag- 
nosis. Hydrothorax  in  the  child  commonly  results  from  one  of 
the  eruptive  fevers,  especially  scarlatina,  and  its  immediate  cause 
is  nephritic  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  heart  disease.  Rarely 
it  is  due  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  enlarged  tubercular  bronchial  glands.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, preceded  or  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  inflammation 
referable  to  the  chest,  such  as  are  present  in  pleuritis  with  eflTu- 
sion. 

The  diagnosis  from  solidified  lung,  whether  tubercular  or  in- 
flammatory, may  be  made  by  attending  to  the  physical  signs, 
which  hav^  been  already  in  part  stated.  The  signs  which  are 
peculiar  to  pleuritic  effusion,  and  are  therefore  of  diagnostic 
value,  are  evidences  of  change  in  the  height  of  the  fluid,  by  change 
in  the  position  of  the  body,  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
of  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  consequence  of  the  fluid,  retraction  of 
the  chest  as  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  no  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  when  the  patient  speaks,  and  no  bronchophony,  or  but  slight. 

Prognosis. — Primary  pleuritis,  occurring  in  patients  previ- 
ously healthy,  commonly  ends  favorably ;  but  it  is  a  serious  dis- 
ease if  the  general  health  has  been  much  impaired.  The  prog- 
nosis is  more  favorable  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  this  form 
of  pleurisy,  the  patient  is  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years. 

Secondary  pleuritis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grave  affection,  but 
the  prognosis  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  primary 
disease,  and  also  on  the  age.  Pleurisy  resulting  from  and  coex- 
isting with  pneumonitis,  commonly  ends  favorably  even  in  quite 
young  patients.  Pleuritis  arising  from  scarlet  fever  is  a  serious 
complication  or  sequel,  but  a  considerable  proportion  aflTected 
with  it  recover  under  judicious  treatment.  The  prognosis  in 
tubercular  pleuritis  and  pleuritis  occurring  from  the  escape  of 
pus  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  obviously  unfavorable. 
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Tubercular  pleuritis  may  be  temporarily  relieved,  but  it  is  apt 
to  return.  Suppurative  pleuritis,  or  empyema,  is  also  an  un- 
favorable form  of  inflammation,  characterized  by  the  chronicityx 
and  many  of  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.*  It  is  in  time  fatal 
unless  the  pus  is  evacuated.  On  the  escape  of  the  pus  there  is 
usually  progressive  and  complete  restoration  to  health. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation  to  diminish  its  intensity,  and 
relieve  pain ;  at  a  later  period,  to  promote  absorption  and  sustain 
the  vital  powers. 

Pleuritis  is  one  of  the  few  inflammations  in  early  life  in  which 
the  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  proper.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
rule,  that  loss  of  blood  is  not  only  not  required,  but  is  an  injudi- 
cious measure  in  all  secondary  pleurisies,  and  in  the  primary  form 
after  exudation  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  occurred.  It  is  a  use- 
ful measure  at  the  commencement  of  acute  primary  pleuritis 
occurring  in  a  robust  state  of  system.  One  or  two  leeches  should 
be  applied  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  bleed- 
ing may  be  encouraged  for  two  or  three  hours  subsequently  by 
the  application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Unfor- 
tunately the  physician  is,  in* many  cases,  not  called  at  this  early 
period ;  or  if  called,  he  fails  to  make  the  diagnosis  till  there  are 
evidences  of  exudation.  * 

After  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  or  in  subacute  and  secondary 
pleurisies  without  the  employment  of  leeches,  rubefacient  appli- 
oations  should  be  made  over  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  fol- 
J  owed  by  a  poultice,  or  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  and 
Ciovered  with  oil-silk.      Moderate  counter-irritation  diminishes 
^Tie  pain,  but  vesication  at  this  early  period  is  injurious.    A  blis- 
applied  so  near  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  may  increase  the 
fflux  of  blood  towards  it,  and  aggravate  the  disease. 
Robust  patients  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  are  bene- 
fited by  the  use  of  cardiac  sedatives  in  the  commencement  of 
»cute  pleuritis.     The  tincture  of  aconite,  or  of  veratrum  viride, 
may  be  given,  but  its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  it 
should  be  discontinued  when  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  near  the 
natural  frequency,  or  when  sufficient  exudation  has  occurred  to 
produce  the  ordinary  physical  signs  of  liquid  in  the  chest.     They 
should  not  be  given  in  secoiTdary  pleuritis. 
*  Opiates  are  required,  as  in  other  serous  inflammations,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  pain.  Dover's  powder,  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains, 
according  to  the  age,  may  be  given  every  three  hours,  or  less 
•frequently  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  sleep.   • 

Such  is  the  treatment  required  in  the  first  stage  of  acute 
primary  pleuritis,  or  that  preceding  the  effusion.  Secondary 
pleuritis  requires  fewer  and  less  depressing  measures.  The  ap- 
propriate treatment,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  form 
of  the  disease,  consists  in  the  use  of  an  opiate  with  rubefacient 
and  emollient  applications  to  the  chest.  Abstraction  of  blood, 
and  powerful  cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum  viride, 
are  dangerous  remedies  in  secondary  pleurisies,  and  are  almost 
never  used. 

Pleurisies  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease,  which  are  circum- 
scribed and  attended  with  little  serous  effusion,  require  no  other 
therapeutic  measures  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  judi- 
cioua  use  of  opiates,  and  rubefacient  and  emollient  applications, 
suffice  for  their  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  pleurisy,  which  are  attended 
by  more  or  less  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity,«fieasure3 
designed  to  remove  this  liquid  are  required  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  abated,  and  antiphlogistics  dre  no  longer  appropriate. 

Liquids  in  the  great  cavities  are  best  eliminated  by  hydragogue 
cathartics  and  by  diuretics.  For  children,  however,  already 
weakened  by  pleuritic  inflammation,  cathartics  are  usually  too 
depressing  unless  for  one  or  two  days.  Now  and  then  a  robust 
patient,  over  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  with  pleuritic  effusion, 
may  be  benefited  by  an  occasional  purgative  dose  of  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  or  by  from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  podo- 
phyllin.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional.  In  a  majority  of  child- 
ren the  loss  of  strength  resulting  from  cathartics  more  than 
counterbalances  the  good  result  from  the  liquid  evacuations 
which  they  produce. 

Diuretics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  efficient  remedies,  and  upoi^ 
them  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed. 

The  diuretic  from  which  I  have  seen  better  effects  than  from 
any  other,  is  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  should  be  given  in  large 
doses.     In  the  adult  I  have  observed  rapid  absorption  of  the 
liquid  by  the  administration  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  daily  of 
this  agent,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  and  a  child  can  take  a 
proportionate  dose.     Two  to  five  grains,  according  to  the  ag^ 
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may  be  given  every  tliree  hours.  At  the  same  time  it  ia  advis- 
able to  restrict  the  drinks. 

At  this  stage  of  the  diaeaae  counter- irritation  is  appropriate, 
either  by  rubefacients  or  vesicants.  The  preferable  mode  of 
blistering  the  child  id,  in  my  opinion,  by  cantbaridal  collodion 
applied  as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia. 

In  secondary  pleuritis  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting 
largely  of  animal  broths,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  disease. 

In  primary  pleuritis  nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed  after 
exudation  haa  occurred.  In  some  cases,  more  frequently  in 
secondary  than  primary  pleuritis,  stimulants  are  required.  In 
protracted  pleurisy,  or  pleurisy  occurring  in  a  debilitated  patient, 
tonics,  both  vegetable  and  chalybeate,  are  often  serviceable,  sus- 
taining the  strength  while  the  process  of  absorption  is  going  on. 

Occasionally,  the  measures  which  have  been  recommended 
above  to  promote  absorption  of  the  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
do  not  have  the  effect  which  ia  desired.  If  there  is  no  sensible 
diminution  in  its  amount,  and  if  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
begins  to  fail,  the  performance  of  thoracentesis  should  be  con- 
sidered. We  may  accomplish  by  surgery  what  we  fail  to  effect 
by  therapeutic  means.  The  following  remarks  by  Prof.  Flint, 
on  this  subject,  are  instructive.  They  apply  to  thoracentesis  in 
children  as  well  as  adults.  {Flint's  Practice  of  Medicine,  2d  ed., 
p.  155.) 

"  Heretofore  this  operation  was  performed  only  as  a  dernier 
resort,  under  circumstances  when  little  was  to  be  expected  from 
any  measure.  It  was  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  sometimes  on 
account  of  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  because  the  perforation 
and  introduction  of  air  were  supposed  to  involve  danger  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  inflammation,  A  considerable  opening  was  necessary 
in  order  to  give  free  exit  to  the  liquid,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
prevent  the  air  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  Objection  to 
the  operation  on  the  score  of  diagnosis  is  now  removed  by  our 
present  knowledge  of  physical  signs.  Moreover,  the  operation 
has  been  divested  of  all  severity,  and  the  liability  to  the  intro- 
duction of  air  has  been  provided  against  by  the  application  of  the 
suction  pump,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Morill  Wyman,  in  1850,  and 
since  employed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  Dr.  Bowditch. 
The  introduction  of  air  is  not  attended  by  the  injurious  effects 
fownerly  apprehended,  but  it  is  objectionable  because  the  pre- 
sence of  air  is  an  obstacle  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  lung  after 
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the  liquid  is  removed.  Its  introduction  is  prevented  by  the  use 
of  the  pump  in  withdrawing  the  liquid.  The  operation  is  ren- 
dered trivial  because  with  the  suction  force  of  the  pump  a  small 
exploring  trocar  suffices  to  make  the  puncture,  which  causes  very 
little  pain,  and  closes  directly  the  canula  is  removed." 

Dr.  Bowditch  had  performed  the  operation  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  on  seventy-five  individuals  prior  to  1863,  in  the  man- 
ner described  above,  and  in  twenty-nine  of  the  patients  recovery 
was  apparently  due  to  it.  Prof.  Flint  has  several  times  success- 
fully performed  the  operation,  using  a  small  trocar  and  canula 
made  to  screw  on  the  flexible  suction  tube  of  Davidson's  syringe. 

M.  Guersant  describes  his  mode  of  performing  thoracentesis,  in 
the  Bull,  Gener,  de  Therap.^  Oct.  15, 1866.  He  generally  "plunges 
in  the  instrument  above  the  superior  border  of  the  tenth  rib  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  eighth  rib  on  the  right,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  one-third  with  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
tercostal space.  He  employs  a  trocar  about  two  lines  in  diame- 
ter, and  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  curved  like  a  tracheotomy 
canula  and  furnished  with  a  flap  of  membrane  over  its  external 
orifice.  The  child  is  placed  upon  its  back,  and  firmly  held,  while 
the  operator  with  his  left  hand  draws  upon  the  skin,  and  with  his 
right  inserts  the  trocar,  with  its  concavity  looking  downwards  so 
as  to  avoid  injuring  the  lung.  The  membrane  at  the  external 
orifice  of  the  canula,  being  previously  moistened,  excludes  the  en- 
trance of  air.  On  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  skin  passes 
over  the  wound,  and  the  parts  unite  by  first  intention,  provided 
that  the  liquid  is  sero-fibrinous." 

In  case  of  empyema,  if  the  opening  is  allowed  to  heal  imme- 
diately, subsequent  tappings  are  requisite.    Some  surgeons,  espe- 
cially if  they  desire  to  make  injections  into  the  pleural  cavity„ 
allow  the  canula  to  remain.     M.  Guersant  prefers  to  insert 
vulcanized  caoutchouc  tube  in  these  cases  small  enough  to  pass 
through  the  canula,  which  is  then  withdrawn.     A  piece  of  goIdE>^ 
beater's  skin  is  loosely  tied  over  the  external  orifice,  so  as 
receive  the  pus  as  it  flows  through  the  tube.     Injections  of  ti 
ture  of  iodine  much  diluted,  of  chlorinated  water,  etc.,  may 
made  through  the  tube  in  order  to  produce  a  more  healthy  s 
of  the  pleura,  or  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  washed  by  tepid  wa^,,.^^ 
Care  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  tube  be  of  proper  length,        f 
if  too  short,  it  does  not  reach  the  liquid,  or  if  too  long,  it  ^5>yy; 
tates  the  lung. 
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SECTION  III. , 


DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIV^E  APPARATUS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SIMPLE  STOMATITIS;   ULCEROUS  STOMATITIS; 

FOLLICULAR  STOMATITIS. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  in  infancy  and  childhood  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  for  the  most  part  readily 
Tecognized,  and  are  more  easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  thera- 
peutic agents,  if  rightly  applied,  than  are  the  diseases  of  any  ofher 
system.  If  misunderstood  and  improperly  treated,  they  may,  even 
•when  mild,  and  very  manageable  in  their  commencement,  become 
chronic  and  obstinate,  or  even  fatal,  or  they  may  lead  to  other 
and  more  dangerous- diseases.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the 
physician  should  understand  thoroughly  the  diseases  of  the  diges 
tive  system  in  infancy  and  childhood,  that  he  may  make  timely 
and  correct  use  of  the  required  remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  in  early  life  are  for  the  most 
part  inflammatory.     The  mildest  is  that  known  as 

Simple  or  Erjthematio  Stomatitis. 

This  form  of  inflammation  occurs  usually  before  the  completion 
of  first  dentition,  and  it  is  most  frequent  under  the  age  of  one 
year.  Giving  rise  iu  itself  to  no  severe  symptoms,  and  often 
being  connected  with  other  grave  and  dangerous  aflfections,  it  is, 
doubtless,  in  many  cases  overlooked.  It  is  sometimes  confined 
to  a  portion  of  the  buccal  surface,  or  is  more  intense  in  one  part 
than  in  another.  In  other  cases  the  stomatitis  is  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  affecting  the  entire  mouth. 
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Causes. — The  common  cause  of  simple  stomatitis  in  infants  is 
the  same  as  that  of  most  cases  of  gastrointestinal  inflammation 
at  that  age.  This  is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  irritating 
food,  uncleanliness,  personal  and  domiciliary ;  in  fine,  all  those 
agencies  which  impair  the  general  health,  and  enfeeble  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Therefore  stomatitis,  like  entero-colitis,  is  more 
common  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  among  the  city  poor 
than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life.  Foundlings  deprived  of 
the  mother's  milk  and  given  a  diet  which,  with  all  care  of  pre- 
paration, is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment,  are  very 
liable  to  this  disease.  Stomatitis  has  also  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  the  local  eflfect  of  certain  substances  taken  in  the  mouth, 
as  of  drinks  too  hot.  This  disease  is  also  present  in  measles  and 
scarlet  fever.  It  then  corresponds  with  the  cutaneous  eruption, 
and  disappears  when  that  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  dentition.  The  gum  over  the  advancing 
tooth  first  becomes  inflamed,  and  other  causes  perhaps  conspiring, 
the  inflammation  extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  surfsu^e. 
When  due  to  dentition  the  stomatitis  is  more  apt  to  be  partial 
than  when  it  arises  from  a  constitutional  cause. 

Symptoms,  Appearances. — Stomatitis,  like  other  mucous  in- 
flammations, is  characterized  by  increased  redness  and  more  or  less 
thickening  of  the  inflamed  buccal  membrane,  by  rapid  proliferation 
and  exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells,  and  by  an  increased  functional 
activity  of  the  muciparous  follicles.  The  heat  of  the  mouth  is 
sometimes  augmented  in  an  appreciable  degree.  The  gums  in 
severe  cases  are  swollen  and  spongy,  and  bleed  easily  if  rubbed 
or  pressed.  The  tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a  light  fur,  and 
the  salivary  secretion  is  augmented.  The  child  is  fretful  unless 
in  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  gives  evidence  of  pain  in  taking 
food,  especially  that  of  a  solid  nature. 

Simple  stomatitis  is  not  difficult  of  detection,  provided  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  mouth.  Inspection  informs  us  of  its  pre- 
sence and  extent.  A  favorable  termination  may  be  confidently 
predicted,  unless  there  is  a  state  of  marked  cachexia,  or  a  grave 
coexisting  disease.  If  circumstances  are  unfavorable,  simple 
stomatitis  may  terminate  in  a  more  severe  form,  as  the  ulcerous 
or  diphtheritic. 

Treatment. — Sometimes  no  special  treatment  is  required,  as 
m  measles  or  scarlet  fever.    When  the  primary  affection  ternu- 
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nates,  the  stomatitis  disappears  of  itself.  If  dei^^ition  is  the  cause, 
and  there  is  much  fever  and  fretfulness,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
scarify  over  the  Advancing  tooth,  and  employ  such  soothing  and 
derivative  measures  as  are  required  in  painful  dentition.  In  these 
cases  mucilaginous  and  mild  astringent  lotions  may  be  employed. 
Borax  is  a  good  remedy  used  either  with  honey  or  water ;  one 
part  of  borax  to  three  of  honey,  or  a  scruple  of  borax  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  A  weak  solution  of  alum  is  also  a  good  topical  remedy. 
With  either  of  these  remedies  in  a  good  condition  of  system, 
and  without  any  serious  coexisting  disease,  the  stomatitis  is  Be- 
lieved. 

UloerouB  Stomatitis. 

Tw  thii  afTafftion^Jpi  addition  to  redness,  swelling,  softening,  and 
augmented  heat  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  there  are  ulcers 
covered  with  a  pseudo-membrane.TtIig.4watomicaZ  characters  are 
then  those  of  severe  simple  stomatitis  with  fl^^  af^r^itS/^ir^oi  loi^^/^i^  H/JifJi^i 
which  giiUM  il  ils  di&liuLlivtj  aamet  The  ulcers  commence,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Taupin,  as  small  white  or  light  yellow  points, 
which  consist  of  a  plastic  exudation  under  the  epithelium.  This 
exudation  gives  rise  to  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  lying 
over  it.  Hence  the  name  ulcero-membranous  stomatitis,  applied 
to  this  disease  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  ^ 

^^^^he  inflammation  usually  begins  upon  the  gums  and  extends 
along  the  buccal  surface.     Wherever  it  commences,  there  soon 
appear  little  white  points  underneath  the  mucous  membrane  pro- 
ducing slight  prominence  of  it.     These  points,  which  are  fibrin- 
ous, and  aawthe  product  of  the  inflammation,  gradually  enlarge. 
Some  unite  and  give  rise  to  large  irregular  ulcerations;  others 
remain   isolated,  producing  smaller   and   more   regular  ulcers. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity  as  regards  the  size  and  shape  of 
slie  ulcers.    In  the  folds  of  the  buccal  membrane  they  are  apt  to 
b>e  elongated,  while  inside  the  lips,  or  where  the  surface  is  smooth, 
fhe  circular  or  oval  form  predominates. 

Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  usually  confined  to  that  part  of  the  buccal 
=5urface  which  covers  the  gum,  or  is  in  theix  immediate  vicinity, 
kDUt  in  rare  cases  it  affects  a  considerable  part  of  the  mouth. 

If  the  disease  is  severe,  there  is  considerable  swelling  around 
t;he  ulcers,  but  the  swollen  part  is  soft  and  cushiony,  and  not  very 


,^ 
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tender  on  pressurg.  The  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  swelling 
serves  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  between  this  disease  and  the  pre- 
monitory stage  of  gangrene;  since  in  the  latter  affection  the 
swollen  part  is  more  indurated. 

If  the  disease  grows  worse,  more  ulcers  appear;  the  plastic 
exudation  if  detached  is  renewed  or  it  becomes  thicker  by  the 
formation  of  new  layers.  The  ulcers  grow  deeper  and  wider  and 
their  edges  more  vascular. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  improvement,  the  swelling  sub- 
sides, the  ulcers  become  more  clean,  their  bases  approach  the 
level  of  the  raucous  membrane  and  present  a  granulating  appear- 
ance. Finalfy  the  mucous  membrane  is  reproduced.*  A  con- 
siderable time  after  the  ulcers  are  healed,  the  new  membrane 
which  occupies  their  site  has  a  redder  hue  than  the  adjacent 
surface.      j-!  u  >|(7\a/JTv^--^  M^^Me^^  fikUO^^c/i  ^CUkj;^ 

ruT^ri  ^  TTInnrnu  I,  lilrn  nimplr  ihiiii  ilili  (  i !  imntiwiimnenl  in, 
the  familioQ  of  the  poor.  Personal  uncleanliness,  poor  food,  li 
-^  (a^artments^dirty,  humid,  '^op-tu  ulliyr  reypects  in 
favor  its  development.  In  fine,  a  cachectic  condition,  however 
produced,  is  a  common  predisposing  cause.  It  frequently  occurs 
when  the  system  is  reduced  or  enfeebled  by  acute  diseases,  as  after 
the  essential  fevers  and  thoracic  and  intestinal  inflammations. 
In  protracted  entero-colitis  of  infants,  it  is  sometimes  severe  and 
obstinate,  and  a  case  in  which  this  complication  arises  usually  ^ 
«nds  unfavorably. 

J  Occasionally  several  cases  occur  together  or  consecutively  i 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  this  has  led  some  observers  to 
lieve  that  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  contagious.     But  its  preval 
under  such  circumstances  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
common  exposure  to  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  the  dise 
just  as  a  whole  household  exposed  to  malaria  may  be  seized  wi 
intermittent  fever.     Difiicult  dentition  is  also  an  occasional  cau.__^ 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  are  m 
severe  than  in  the  simple  form.     There  is  more  fever,  ml 
salivation,  and  more  fretfuluess.     The  ulcerated  surface  is  so 
times  very  tender,  so  that  there  is  but  little  sleep.     Drinks,  ual^«^ 
bland  and  lukewarm^  are  painful,  and  if  the  ulcers  are  on  the  lirjig 
or  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the  infant  nurses  less  eagerly  th^^ 
usual,  and  even  with  reluctance.     In  these  cases  it  sometimes 
weans  itself.    Occasionally  the  submaxillary  glands  are  tumefied 
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hard,  and  tender.     The  breath  .has  rfn  offensive  odor.    In  mild 
cases  in  which  the  stomatitis  is  of  limited  extent,  this  odor  may 
scarcely  be  noticed,  but  in  severe  cases  it  is  almost  like  that  e; 
haled  from  putrid  substances. 

Prognosis. — ^A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given  unless  the 
patient  is  in  a  decidedly  cachectic  condition,  or  there  is  a  serious  ^ 

coexisting  disease.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  pro- 
tracted. If  death  occur,  it  is  due  to  the  cachexia  or  to  some 
pathological  state  quite  distinct  from  the  stomatitis.  Ulcerous 
stomatitis,  when  the  ulcers  are  small  and  the  inflammation  of 
limited  extent,  is  of  course  more  easily  cured  than  when  it  is 
extensive,  and  the  ulcers  are  large. 

This  disease  is  very  liable  to  return,  unless  the  general  health  >- 

is  good.  ^^J^?^ 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  stomatitis,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  remove  the  patient 
from  its  influence.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  a 
speedy  recovery,  to  recommend  a  change  in  regimen,  especially 
as  regards  diet  and  cleanliness.  If  the  patient  live  in  damp,  dark 
and  dirty  apartments,  the  family  should  seek  a  better  residence, 
and  he  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air. 

Tonic  remedies  are  generally  required.  The  ferruginous  pre- 
parations may  be  advantageously  given,  or  the  vegetable  tonics, 
or  the  two  in  combination.  In  selecting  the  internal  remedies  we 
must  regard  the  antecedent  disease,  if  there  be  any,  which  the 
buccal  inflammation  complicates,  and  on  which  it  depends.  For 
local  treatment  Trousseau  recommends  occasional  applications  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  muriatic  acid  as  a  caustic,  and  in  the  intervals 
a  wash  of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  honey. 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  also  considerably  used  in  Paris.  It  is 
recommended  by  Eilliet  and  Barthez.  It  is  applied  dry  to  the 
ulcerated  surface  twice  daily,  and  in  the  interval  the  mouth  is 
washed  with  simple  water.  This  treatment  is  continued  till  the 
ulcers  present  a  healthy  appearance  and  begin  to  cicatrize.  Then 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  employed,  one  grain  to 
forty-five  of  the  vehicle.  By  this  treatment  a  cure  is  usually 
effected. 

Bouchut  prefers  using  chloride  of  lime  with  honey,  one  drachm 
to  the  ounce. 

But  the  remedy  which  is  most  employed  in  this  country  and 
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in  Great  Britain  is  chlorate  of  potash.  It  often  acts  like  a  specific 
for  this  as  well  as  other  forms-  of  stomatitis.  It  may  be  given 
dissolved  in  water  with  sugar,  or  with  one  of  the  syrups  to  render 
.  it  more  palatable.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains  every  two 
or  three  hours.  It  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  affected 
part,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  a  local  action. 

B.— Potas.  Chlorat.  3j; 
Mellit®  ias; 
Aquas  Jij. 
One  teaspoonfol  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Of  all  topical  remedies  in  common  use,  chlorate  of  potash  is 
the  most  safe,  most  easily  administered,  least  painful,  and  proba- 
bly the  most  efficacious.  Some  physicians  prefer  the  chlorate  of 
soda,  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility.  j^'^^^jJt^ 

\  ^^'-r^^4  *^^C-   //'I  [.  ..f  ..J'plUonlar  stomatitis.      ,   ^li  Jc^X'^   0^ 

{/  In  this  Torm  of  stomatitis  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the^ 

muciparous  follicles  of  the  mouth  or  to  them  and  the  naucous 
membrane  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.      ^"       ^,]v^*X(A/^"fWv 

Anatomical  Cilakacters.;..  Mfiit t^ere appear  in  thebooul 
""''""*?  pnpHJar  elevations,  reSl,  hard,  and  tender,  which  continue 
to  enlarge  and  soon  become  vesicular.  They  may  now  break, 
leaving  an  ulcerated  surface ;  but  if  they  continue  entire  they 
become  purulent,  and  then  their  contents  are  discharged.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  papule  to  the  purulent  transformation 

the  period  is  perhaps  three  or  four  days.     •*-- ^ 

U  The  ulcer  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  eruption  is  round, 
hard,  painful,  and  with  a  vascular  margin.  The  base  has  a  white 
or  grayish  appearance.  The  reparative  process  soon  commences, 
the  ulcer  presents  a  healthy  appearance,  its  size  is  gradually  di- 
minished, and  finallv  cicatrization  occurs.     ^—-^ — ■ 

'^  The  liquid  with  which  the  follicles  are  distended  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  tto  natural  secretion  some- 
what modified  by  the  inflammation. 

The  number  of  ulcerations  is  various.  There  are  in  most  cases 
from  six  to  eight  to  as  many  as  twenty.  They  are  ordinarily 
discrete,  and  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter.  The  stages  of  the 
disease  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  and  the  patient  fully  recovers 
in  from  six  to  eight  days,  but  not  always.    In  exceptional  in- 
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stances  tie  ulcers  enlarge  and  become  confluent,  or  one  or  more 
of  them  assume  a  gangrenous  appearance.  This  indicates  a  faulty 
condition  of  the  system,  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  due  perhaps 
to  some  antecedent  or  concomitant  disease.  Iq  these  easea  the 
ulcerative  stage  ia  apt  to  be  protracted,  and  recovery  doubtful. 

The  seat  of  follicular  stomatitis  ia  usually  the  internal  surface 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  gums,  tongue,  and  occasionally  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  It  rarely  affects  the  fauces.  Occasionally 
this  form  of  stomatitis  is  associated  with  more  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  buccal  cavity.  The  gums  may  then  be  swollen  and 
tender,  bleeding  if  rubbed  or  pressed. 

Causes. — The  causes  are  not  fully  ascertained.  Follicular 
stomatitis  has  not  usually  in  my  practice  occurred  in  so  feeble  a 
state  of  system  as  has  been  present  in  ulcerous  stomatitis.  Bil- 
lard,  ip^nlfinj]:  nf  ihtiaphthji,^!  .11 1 1  1  1  1  nf  tihiniHraufi,  says :  *Tb«^ 
*  are  particularly  to  be  seen  in  children  w^hjju^  very  feeble,  pale, 
and  of  a  lympihatic  temperament.  We  do  not  look  for  the  causes 
of  apbthos  in  the  retention  of  the  meconium,  acidity  of  the  milk, 
or  in  the  predpminance  of  acidity  in  the  fluids  of  the  child;  we 
attach  more  importance  to  the  consideration  of  the  original  pre- 
■  dominance  of  the  lymphatic  system,  or  rather  to  the  remarkable 
predominance  which  this  system  acquires  under  the  influence  of 
bad  nutrition  and  vitiated  air  which  is  respired  in  badly  ventilated 
places  in  those  who 'are  crowded  together  with  a  number  of  sick 
children. " 

Barrier  considers  follicular  stomatitis  to  be  allied  to  those 
gastro-inteslinal  diseases  which  are  attended  by  turgescence  of 
the  mucous  follicles,  and  he  mentions  among  the  causes  habitual 
congestion  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  difficult  dentition. 
In  most  cases  probably  the  exciting  cause  is  some  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs  which  may  not  be  appreciable. 

While  simple  stomatitis,  and  stomatitis  with  thrush,  are  most 
common  under  the  age  of  six  months,  follicular  stomatitis  is  rare 
at  this  age.  It  is  moat  frequent  during  the  age  which  corresponds 
with  dentition,  when  there  is  also  the  most  rapid  development 
and  greatest  aciivity  of  the  muciparous  follicles. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional- symptoms  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  aphtha  are  slight.  In  twelve  children  affected  with  this 
disease  Billard  found  the  pulse  from  sixty  to  eighty  beats  per 
minute.  -  —     -    -» — 
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''^^The  ulcers  are  painful,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cries  of  the  child 
when  they  are  pressed,  and  its  fretfulness.  Solid  food,  and  even 
drinks,  unless  bland  and  unirritating,  are  badly  tolerated.     The 

salivary  secretion  is  also  augmented.  '^'  ■ —      : 

A^In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  ulcers  become  confluent  or 
gangrenous  the  state  of  the  patient  is  really  serious.  There  is 
then  often  gastro-intestinal  disease.  The  symptoms  indicate  pros- 
tration. The  pulse  is  feeble,  the  countenance  pallid,  and  the 
body  and  limbs  become  wasted. 

/^  PiAGNOSis.<rffhip  is  easy.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  ulcerous  stomatitis.  In  the  ulcerous 
form  there  is  antecedent  and  accompanying  stomatitis  affecting  a 
considerable  part,  if  not  the  entire  buccal  cavity,  while  in  the 
follicular  form  the  inflammation  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  ulcers.  The  character  of  the  ulcers  serves 
also  as  a  means  of  distinction.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis  there  is 
great  variety  as  to  size  and  form,  while  in  follicular  stomatitis 
there  is  great  uniformity  in  both  these  respects.  The  small,  cir- 
cular ulcers  are  characteristic  of  the  follicular  inflammation. 
Before  the  ulcerative  stage  the  vesicular  eruption  serves  to  dis- 

\  tinguish  this  form  of  stomatitis  from  all  other  local  diseases  affect- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Prognosis. — Follicular  stomatitis  usually  ends  favorably ;  but 
if  the  ulcers  become  concrete  or  gangrenous,  the  health  is  seri- 
ously affected,  and  a  more  cautious  prognosis  should  be  expressed. 
The  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  mouth,  and  the  real  danger,  are 
often  more  due  to  the  depressing  effect  of  some  concomitant  dis- 
ease than  to  the  stomatitis. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  follicular  stomatitis,  which  is  dis- 
crete and  attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  local 
remedies  suffice  to  cure  the  disease.\  Demulcent  drinks,  or  appli- 
cations to  the  mouth,  should  be  usea,  as  th^  mucilage  from  gum 
acacia,  marsh  mallow,  or  flaxseed.  Mild  ^tringent  lotions  with 
the  demulcent  arc  also  beneficial'.  Tne  mfel  boracis  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  agreeable  applications.\  Jt  may  be  placed  in  the 
mouth  with  a  spoon,  or  applied  with  a  ckmel-hair  pencil.  K  there 
is  much  tenderness  of  the  ulcers,  with  restlessness,  a  small  quantity 
of  some  opiate  should  be  added  to  the  lotion,  or  it  may  be  admin- 
istered separately. 

With  this  simple  treat^pient  the  ulcerslgenerally  soon  heal,  and 
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the  health  of  the  patient  is  restored.  If,  "however,  the  ulcers  are 
quite  painful,  and  not  disposed  to  heal,  Or  are  healing  tardily, 
they  may  be  touched  lightly  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or, 
as  Barrier  recommends,  hydrochloric  acid  in  honey  of  roses. 
This  diminishes  the  tenderness  and  expedites  the  healing  process. 

If,  as  may  in  rare  cases  occur,  the*,  ulcerations  are  numerous, 
and  are  accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  there  may  be  symp- 
toms indicative  of  cerebral  congestionXor  even  premonitory  of 
convulsions.  In  such  cases  laxative  and  diaphoretic  remedies 
are  required,  and  sinapisms  or  other  revulsive  applications  to  the 
extremities.  ^ 

If  there  is  an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  ulc^s,  if  they  gradu- 
ally enlarge,  or  become  concrete,  of  gangrenou^,  indicating  a 
cachectic  state,  tonics  should  be  employed  with  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  diet,  and  anti-hygienic  influences  should  so  far  as 
possible  be  removed. 
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THRUSH. 

^^  iTm.  lumib  thi'ush,  bpi'ue,gi>d  m«guet,-t 

are-aynony^QouB.    Thej  m>u  ustd  tu  duisigiiMto  u<-<partictif^r  form 

oflnflammation  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  peculiar  feature  of- 

which  is  the  preyencB  <yrpoints  or  patches  of  a  ourd-like  appear- ^  ..'.^  J^(i(' 

C^he  usual  seat  of  thrush  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  but  occasionally  it  affects  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and 
oesophagus.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  sub-diaphragmatic  portion  of 
the  digestive  tube,  but  a  few  such  cases  have  been  reported  by  .  i  }■ 
Billard  and  others.  It  never  affects  the  membrane  e£.th€(nostrils,  ^''  /  ." , 
larynx,  or  bronchial  tubesiand  i(  very  ifeldom  occurs  in  any  other 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  without  also  being  present  in  the 
mouth.  Thrush,  then,  is  a  stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  or  oesopha- 
gitis, or  a  gastro-entcritis,  with  the  additional  element  which  I  * 

w^  described. 

Anatomical  CHAftACTERs. — The  first  stage  of  thrush  is  that 


•  * 
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T^imn,  -sinY[l(;^^  ^yrJ^^^^  who   havc  Studied   infantile  diseases  in 
foundling  hospitals,  regard  thrush  as  one  of  the   most  serious 
affections  of   early  life/   Valleix,  in  a  book  of  seven  hundred 
pages  relating  to  diseases  of  children,  devotes  more  than  one- 
third  to  the  consideration  of  muguet.     Of  twenty-four  cases,  the 
records  of  which  he  publishes,  twenty-two  died.     The  disease  of 
which    these    infants   died,   was   gastro-intestinal    inflammation, 
which   the  author  considered  a  part  of  the  more  general  disease, 
muguet.     Doubtless,  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  stoma- 
titis, with  the  confervoid  growth  in  these  infants,  also  produced 
the   fotal    gastritis   or   gastro-enteritis,    occurring   without    this 
growth.     It  aoomfl  to  me  muob  better  to  restrict  the  term  sprue, 
brush,  or  muguet,  to  the  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the 
nucous  surface  which  is   the  seat  of  the   parasitic   growth.     Ij^iK^'  ^^  ■ 
eject  tikea  from   m^  description  of  the  anatomical  characters 
f  thrush,  those   sub-diaphragmatic   inflammations  which  some  - 
Titers  consider  an  important  part  of  this  disease,  and><JiiQO  thorn  ^ 
t-the  list   of  ouoxijting  affoofcionn.-    AVhen  the  fatal  gastric  or 
testinal    inflammation   is   accompanied    by   the   characteristic 
igetable  growth  on  the  gastric  or  intestinal  surface,  it  is  proper 
-my  opinion-  then,  and  only  thm,  to  say  thaft  death  occurred 
im    thrush.     This   explanation   seems   necessary   in  order   to 
iderstand  the  different  statements  of  writers   in   relation,  not 
.  ^ly  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush,  but  also  in  reference 
to  its  mortality.       JoL^^^^ 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  thrush  with  gastro-intestinal  in-     .       / 


flammation,  has  been  remarked  in  tbe  hospitals  w..  ^ „^, 

tbe'^st- mortem  examinations  ef  tlir>c^  vyj^o  h-'^VQ  ^if-d  in  tl^^v^p 
last"  insiitutionfl,  -btrnHg^-thrii^b  at  the  time  of  death  or  imoie- 
diutoljT  prior  tn  it,  nnrl  nho  fnr  tly  mnnt  pnrli  fattre  ireen  intents  -,.  ] 

have  frequently  fotrtjtt  evi-  '^/  ^ 
dences  of  inflammation  in  every  division  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  confervoid  growth  wts,  however,  seldom  found  below  the  ■    p^ 
fauces,  and  never  below  the  oesophagus. -^^,\\^  ^  f-  jv^l^X'^^^'^'jxM^ 
\        ¥^^ftl^T^^^^  symptoms  in  thrush  are  n6t  differttit  in  most  Jl^  CTW^' 
y^'^ses  iJomTthose  of  simple  inflammation.  .In  the  mildest  cases  ^>****( 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  local  nature,  such  as'  have  already  been  de-  v^^ 
scribed  in  our  remarks  on  simple  stomatitis.     If  the  inflamma- 
tion is  more  extensive,  especially  if  it  affect  the  fauces  and  oeso- 
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of  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface.  There  next 
appear  minute  semi-transparent  points  or  grains,  which,  in- 
creasing, soon  become  white  and  opaque.  Some  of  them  remain 
as  points,  while  others  extending,  and,  perhaps,  coalescing  with 
those  adjoining,  form  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  white 
points  or  patches  are  unequally  elevated.  Their  central .  part, 
which  was  first  formed,  is  most  raised,  while  their  circumference 
projects  but  little  above  the  epithelium.  Their  highest  elevation 
is  not  ordinarily  more  than  a  line  above  the  surface.  They  are 
smaller  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  than  when  occurring 
upon  the  buccal  surface.  They  resemble  closely,  in  color  and 
consistence,  portions  of  curdled  milk,  and  the  nurse  often  mis- 
takes them  for  such,  and  neglects  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  mouth.  They  are  readily  detached  by  a  little  force,  but  are 
speedily  reproduced.  The  color  ^^^^*=>firHt  r^nymmftVtn  t^i^mjiUint^ 
is.white,  and  sometinfies  this  color  continues.  In  other  cases  they 
assume,  if  the  disease  is  protracted,  a  yellow  hue. 


>5\rwA 


^  ThftH:  tm^   nfltnrf{,.j^^6  ^"=>j»<^*'Qy^;'^^^a  tinftlly^^ni im^   by 

croscopyC IfSfhig^  c6nsist(|in  fart  oil  epithelial  cells,  and  in  part 
of  a  vegetable  growth.  This  Mrasimc  plant  is  in  most  cases  the 
f^idiuny  albicans.  Like  other  c^n^rvse,  it  consists  of  roots, 
brancHes,  and  sporules.  The  rpd^s^are  transparent,  and  they 
penetiate  the  epithelial  lajr^p^ometimes  even  to  the  basement 
memlprane.  The  brancja^  divide  and  s^Mivide  at  an  acute 
angla  and  under  tjre  microscope  they  ares?*f»ft  tesPonsist  oi 
elondated  cells,j«rith  one  or  two  nuclei.     AfeuBibtfaBBg^rianchLi^g 

^^^fVjflfMltr"  gpr>t»iii^      j]2  two  or  three  ingiflnoAa  I  haiTQ  exam 

ineJthe  product  of  thrush  removed  from  the  oesophagus,  and  i^ 
boiJi  the  parasitic  plant  Rva&  ihe  penicillium  glausjina;  or  a  coa- 
ferva  closely  resembling  it.  r  ('Vvwv**^ 

S[ji  the  mildest  form  of  thrusfi)  yiis  morbid  product  is  in  points 
or  smalTpalcIiesirlf  the  patches  are  of  large  extent,  especially  ifj 
as  rarely  happens,  a  considerable  part  of  the  buccal  surface  is 
covered  by  them,  there  is  generally  a  state  of  great  prostration  and 
danger,  from  some  antecedent  or  concomitant  disease.  Thrush 
is,  indeed,  often  the  sequel  of  some  grave  affection,  as  pneumonia 
or  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  Its  complication  with  the  last 
named  disease  is  common  in  young,  ill-fed  infants,  especially 
those  deprived  of  the  breast  milk,  and  auclptaaiija  arc  very  apt  to 
be  fatal. 
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ff^ngg  -fl^nift  ^yr^^<^^^  who  have  studied  infantile  diseases  in 
foundling  hospitals,  regard  thrush  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
affections  of  early  life/^  Valleix,  in  a  book  of  seven  hundred 
pages  relating  to  diseases  of  children,  devotes  more  than  one- 
third  to  the  consideration  of  muguet.  Of  twenty-four  cases,  the 
records  of  which  he  publishes,  twenty-two  died.  The  disease  of 
which  these  infants  died,  was  gastrointestinal  inflammation, 
which  the  author  considered  a  part  of  the  more  general  disease, 
muguet.  Doubtless,  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  stoma- 
titis, with  the  confervoid  growth  in  these  infants,  also  produced 
the  fatal  gastritis  or  gaatro-enteritis,  occurring  without  this 
growth.  It  aoomo  to  mei  muoh  better  to  restrict  the  term  sprue, 
thrush,  or  muguet,  to  the  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  surface  which  is  the  seat  of  the  parasitic  growth.  l^hM^'  ^ 
"-Teject  tb«a  from  %X!^  description  of  the  anatomical  characters 
of  thrush,  those  sub-diaphragmatic  inflammations  which  some  - 
writers  consider  an  important  part  of  this  disease,  and><]JiiQO  thorn  ^ 
-4tK4,he.  list  of  oooaijting  affootions.  When  the  fatal  gastric  or 
intestinal  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  the  characteristic 
vegetable  growth  on  the  gastric  or  intestinal  surface,  it  is  proper 
in  my  opinion  then,  and  only  thea,  to  say  thaCt  death  occurred 
frqm  thrush.  This  explanation  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  different  statements  of  writers  in  relation,  not 
only  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush,  but  also  in  reference 
to  its  mortality.       m^ 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  thrush  with  gastro-^ntestinaj^  in-     .      / 


flammation,  has  been  remarked  in  tb©  hospitals  ^^,^-^.^;^^^, -  -s  /> 

in  flip.  In^niit  Agy^"^  "1"!'^  th-^  ^^r'^^^'fT  ''^^^inpftn^  in  thie  ^ity      T^^^  ^ 
*b«^ost-mortem  examinations  of  tlir^o^  xv}|o  h^Yfi  ^ied  in  these 
last'  iiistitiutiorifl,  having  thrnah  Ajh'  ^^  time- of -death  of  imme- 
diiitylji  prifflp  to  it,  and  wWfor  Um  moot  pftr^^-haye  been "tnfftlT^ 
nndrir  thn  agn  nf  tihrni  mnnthi)  \  have  frequently  feti^  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  in  eyery  division  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  confervoid  growth  wts,  however,  seldom  found  below  the  •    Jj^ 
fauces,  and  never  below  the  c»sophagus.-^^jJf:JV^n1jS^^ 
N        ¥f^ft^/^C^^^  symptoms  in  thrush  are  n6t  differfcit  in  most  JlJ ^^i^^ 
y^'^ses  irbm'^ose  of  simple  inflammation.  .In  the  mildest  cases  ^(if>^    | 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  local  nature,  such  as'' have  already  been  de-  'Vw-^ 
scribed  in  our  remarks  on  simple  stomatitis.     If  the  inflamma- 
tion is  more  extensive,  especially  if  it  affect  the  fauces  and  ceso- 
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phagus,  the  infant  becomes  feverish  and  fretful,  and  the  inflamed 
surface  is  hot,  red,  and  tender/  In  the  worst  forms  of  thrush  thiB 
surface  not  only  presents  the  ordinary  features  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, napely,  heat,  redness,  and  tenderness,  but  it  is  sometimes 
deficient  in  the  natural  secretion,  so  as  to  present  a  dry  or  parched 
appearance.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  there  is  often  a  more  exten- 
sive inflammation  than  that  of  the  buccal  or  oesophageal  mem- 
brane. The^oub  diftphragmatio  portion  of  tb8  digootive  tube  is 
inflamed.  The  infant  in  these  severe  cases  has  thirst,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, restlessness,  vomiting,  and  frequently  diarrhoea.  The  coun- 
tenance is  anxious  and  pale ;  there  is  rapid  emaciation,  and,  if  the 
disease  is  not  arrested,  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  soon  occurs. 
The  twenty-four  severe  cases  related  by  Valleix,  ak'^mJj  alia  Jul  *^ 
twentjL^two  uf  whidi  wcit  fatal^  were  example^  of  this  severe  ^ 
form.  \v(vtA*   yvi^Oi"^:  dKLi^^^^t  (a  V^^p^^^A^iSl^^^ 

^  QlCp|W»— rThrush  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  consti- 
tutionally feeble,  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  or  by  unfavor- 
able hygienic  conditions.  Cachexia  is  a  cause  common  to  thrush, 
and  most  other  subacute  inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  most  obvious  and  common  of  the  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions alluded  to,  is  the  continued  use  of  indigestible  and  im- 
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proper  food.  It  is,  therefore,  a^ommon  disease  among  foundlings, 
HI  iiiMlUuLium^^  where  tJ]Pap  nWrT^rt.nni^t^a  """  ■■'■ii  h  iiimiii  they 
not  only  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is  gften, impure,  but  are 
deprived  of  the  mother^s  milk,  and  are  iOim^JMiM|y  given  a  diet 
which  is  a  poor  substitute  for  it.  /Among  the  poor  of  tW  cities 
thrush  is  common, -Ai*re«  with  wua,  Trom  necessity  or  choice, 
there  is  the  greatest  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements.  Exposure 
to  humidity,  to  variations  in  temperature,  increases  the  liability 
.  to  the  disease,  though  in  less  degree  than  defective  alimentation. 
Billard  and  Valleix  agree  that  thrush  is  more  frequent  in  the 
warm  months  than  in  the  cold,  that  its  maximum  frequency  is  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

urn  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this~city,  haVfe"jigpear( 
'to"iBorregpond  in  this  respect  with  those  related  by  BiTlaM,  iUnl 
-^cdleix.  Various  writers  have  mentioned  the  age  at  which  thrush 
is  most  apt  to  occur,  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Thrush  is 
not  common  above  the  ago  of  six  months,  and  a  majority  of  the 
cases  occur  under  the  age  of  three  months.  Infants  of  the  age  of 
one  or  two  weeks,  even  if,  in  addition  to  lactation,  they  are  spoon- 
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fed  by  Diirsea,  over-anxiouatiuA-ttiey  sliould  thrive,  are  apt  to 
take  the  disease 

DiAGN0Si3.-Jp^H»iB  easy  so  far  as  thrush  in  the  mouth  ig  con- 

cerued,  for  simple  inspection  by  oae  familiar  with  the  disease,  is 

all  that  is  required,  wi  Uldui'  lu  liimavitiim^j,   The-ptaa£liUB-i>£ 

vjhnish  in  poTTTgBs-of  the  alimentary  canal,  biddott'-*"Bni  lias, 

cannot  be  positively  ascertained. 

The  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  pain  or  fretfulness,  emaciation,  and 
rapid  sinking,  which  sometimes  accompany  severe  forms  of  thrush, 
indicate  gaatro-intestinal  inflammation,  to  which  the  altention(i£.»— *'Yii4J! 
the  practitionerjshould  be  chiefly  directed.  ^^^3^'CC1^__J 

L*  FKOGSoa i3.-yT h e  duration  of  thrush  varies  according  to  its 
intensity,  and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  condition  of  the  child. 
If  it  is  slight  and  the  health  of  the  infant  otherwise  good,  it  may 
often  be  cured  in  two  or  three  days.  Under  other  circumstances 
it  may  continue  as  many  weeks  or  even  longer,  before  it  is 
entirely  removed. 

When  thrush  occurs  in  connection  with  gastro- enteritis  the 
mortality  is  very  great.     It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  Val- 
leix's  twenty-four  cases,  twenty-two  were  fatal.     M.  Auvity  esti- 
mates the  mortality  of  such  cases  at  nine  in  ten,  and  M.  Godinat  rtifl^^'" 
a.  ..„  in  three^fc^H  w  SJ^j.^^tjr*^^^ 

TREATMKNT.|R^^one_of  the  mosfco^mon  causes  of  thrushj  ifr^TTTJSf^* 
Jhe  use  of  miliget^tible  or  improper /ood,jthe  physician  should  v^^h^^J 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  infant's  (^et,  ana  if  it  is  faulty  should 
direct  a  better.  Mn  many  cases  thy  infant  is  bottle-fed,  It  should 
be  given  only  theViother's  milk  fi  practicable,  or  that  of  a  healthy 
wet-nurse.  This  change  of  aliiiientation  often,  removes  the  sole 
cause  of  thrush  in  tnB  young  infant,  so  that  it  rapidly  recovers. 

If  artiflcia!  fccdmg  nj  nGce«pary,  such  diet,^ 
is  ■^■-""tny'-"  "■I'T-piiSarlfii'm  1;I^A^^,^f^^pll-n^ 
miilafliwoi  There  is  «ten\ia  thrush  an  excess  of  acidity  in  the 
digestive  tube,  and  »h  alkallys  required.  Trousseau  recommends 
the  addition  of  aaccharate,oMime  to  the  milk.  Children  with 
this  disease  should  also  be/ taketyfrom  filthy  and  damp  apartments, 
to  those  in  which  the  air/is  pure  ^nd  dry. 

The, remedy  ia_eomtftoa  u^  invthe  treatment  of  thrush,  and 
whicllia  usually  eSectiial,  is  ftprax.  \This- if  applied  sufficiently 
often  to  the  affected/inembrane,  not  oply  destroys  the  parasitic 
growth,  but  preveiits   its  reproduction^  It  is-Ui>iuuiouiy    naod 


ijjch  dietv^ould  be  advised  as 
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mixed  with  honey,  or  in  a  powder  mixed  with  sugar  or  dissolved 
in  water.  The/officinal  -  mel  boracis,  consisting  of  one 
borax  to  eightM  honey,  is  so  much  used  in  families,  th^  it  may 
be  considered jalrivpst  a  domestic  remedy.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  to  /ising^^  any  application  for  the  removal/of  thrush, 
which  contajfns  either  sugar  or  honey,  since  either  substance 
remaining  in  the  moiith,  would  rather  promote  thergrowth  of  the 
parasite.  Still,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  a  washyof  such  consist- 
ence that  it  will  remaiti  a  longer  time  in  contact  with  the  buccal 
surface,  than  will  a  simple  solution  in  water.  /l  know  no  better 
vehicle  for  the  borax  than  glycerine,  which  ^as  the  advantage  of 
consistence,  does  not  readily  undergo  any/chemical  change,  and 
has  no  unpleasant  flavor.  The  borax  nyly  be  used  dissolved  in 
glycerine,  with  or  without  some  flavoring  ingredient : — 

B. — Sodse  borat.  3|; 
Glycerince  5j# 
Mlsce. 

Borax  should  be  used  four  or  five  times  daily,  and  continued 
for  a  time  after  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  sight,  since  the 
roots  of  the  plant  must  be  destroyed  or  the  branches  are  rapidly 
reproduced.  It  should  be  applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  with 
a  soft  cloth  upon  the  finger  or  a  stick.  It  should  be  so  freely 
used  in  extensive  and  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  that  the  infant 
will  swallow  some,  as  the  entire  oesophagus  is  apt  to  be  affected 
in  such  cases.  In  the  intervals  between  the  applications'  of 
borax,  if  the  buccal  surface  is  tot,  dry,  and  tender,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  fretfulness  of  the  infant,  it  is  well  to  use  mucilaginous 
washes,  as  the  mucilage  of  acacia  or  mallows.  If  the  disease 
continue  notwithstanding  the  use  of  these  measures,  the  mouth 
should  bo  occasionally  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc : — 

^. — Zinci  sulph.  Jr.  ii-iv  ; 
Aq.  Rosae  §i\. 
Misce.  V 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  treatment  of  thrush  is  of  less 
importance  than  that  of  the  disease  which  the  thrush  complicates, 
nqjjp  ramf^/^ft'i  ■■■■Mil  I  whJoh  I  lift"!  n  TTii  lit  J  I  III  1  thnn  brrnmn 
subordinate  to  those  employed  for  ^egfaver  disease.  When  this 
discAse  is  relieved  and  the  general  health  improves,  thrush  is 
more  easily  and  permanently  cured  than  during  the  state  of 
feebleness  and  ill-health. 


GANGKKN'K    OF    THE    MODTH 


CHAPTER     III. 


GANGRENE    OP   THE   MOUTH„ 


Toe  diseases  of  the  mouth  which  we  h^»^  been  considering, 
are  attended  by  little  dangek  but  the  one  *hich  we  are  next  to 
consider  is  among  the  most  nitol  affeetjons  of  early  life.  It  ia 
gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  cbesk  or' gums,  or  of  both.  It  ia 
described  by  writers  under  various  itomea  as  cancrum  oris,  noma,  _ 
necrosis  infantilis,  aqueous  cancej^f  rn/ants.  I'^'f^  ^■vm^./t.^B 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  often  * 
preceded  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  at  ihe  point 
where  it  is  about  to  commence.  This  ulcer  may  continue  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  gangrene  commences.  The  tissue 
around  the  sore  becomes  inflamed,  thickened,  and  indurated. 
The  induration  extends,  and  soon  the  purple  hue  of  gangrene 
appears  at  or  near  the  ulcer,  and  increases.  The  next  stage  in 
the  progress  of  gangrene,  ia  sloughing  of  the  portion  the  vitality 
of  which  is  lost. 

The  slough  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  uniform  decay. 
While  the  color  ia  generally  dark,  there  are  in  the  mass  fibres 
of  cellular  tissue  or  even  bloodvessels,  which  remain  unchanged 
or  are  but  partially  decomposed.  After  separation  or  sloughing 
of  the  part  where  the  vitality  is  first  lost,  the  surface  of  the 
excavation,  if  the  disease  is  not  checked,  has  a  dark,  jagged,  and 
unhealthy  appearance.  Commencing  with  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  tissue  immediately  underlying  it,  the  disease  extends  on 
the  one  side  towards  the  skin,  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
deeper  seated  structures  of  the  jaw.  According  to  Billard,  the 
swelling  which  precedes  and  surrounds  the  gangrene,  is  in  great 
part  oedemstous. 

This  disease  is  occasionally  primary,  but  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  it  is  secondary.  Occurring  secondarily,  its  symptoms  are 
often  masked  by  those  of  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  affection. 
Under  such  circumstances  attention  is  sometimes  first  directed  to 
the  mouth,  by  the  loosening  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  or  the 
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appearance  on  the  skin  of  a  livid  circular  spot,  which  indicates 
the  approach  of  the  disease  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  The 
mucous  membrane  presents  a  dark  red  appearance  to  the  distance 
of  a  few  lines  beyond  the  point  of  gangrene.  It  covers  tissues 
which  are  inflamed  and  indurated  and  about  to  become  gan- 
grenous. 

The  tongue  is  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  unless  the  disease 
is  mild ;  an  offensive  odor  arises  from  the  gangrene  due  to  the 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  gases.  There 
is  great  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  destruction,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  disease  in  different  cases.  It  may  sometimes  be 
arrested  by  proper  applications,  and  a  favorable  change  in  the 
general  health  of  the  child  at  an  early  period,  when  there  is  little 
loss  of  substance.  In  other  cases  it  extends  till  it  perforates  the 
cheek,  or  even  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  the  side  of  the 
face,  and,  extending  inwards,  attacks  the  periosteum  of  the  max- 
illary bone,  destroying  the  gum  and  teeth,  and  denuding  the 
alveoli.  Eecovery,  if  it  take  place  at  all  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  and  with  de- 
formity. 

The  duct  of  Steno  is  sometimes  included  in  the  gangrenous 
portion,  but  it  commonly  resists  the  destructive  process,  and  re- 
mains pervious. 

Age. — The  age  at  which  Vangren^  o'f  the  mouth  occurs  is 
usually  between  two  and  six  yels^rs.  ,ln  twenty-nine  cases  collated 
by  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  twenty-one  were  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  six  years,  and  the  remaining'^^ight  were  from  six  to  twelve 
years  old.  Of  six  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
all  were  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years.  It  is  seen  that 
the  period  of  greatest  frequency  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  i 
different  from  that  at  which  the  ordinary  formg  of  stomatitis 
occur. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  may,  however,  occur  under  the  age 
one  year.  Billard  reported  three  cases  under  the  age  of  o 
month,  but  in  two  of  these  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  ha^— ^^^ 
been  sufficiently  marked  to  render  it  certain  that  they  were  genui"  ^^jj 
cases  of  this  affection.  v  '  * 

Causes. — This  disease  usually  oicinrs  in  those  whose  syste^    j^ 
are  reduced  or  cachectic.    It  is  thecefore  more  frequent  amc:::::^^^ 
the  poor  than  those  in  comfortabjfo  circumstances ;  in  the  crr/'/rr 
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than  in  the  country.  It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
asylums  for  children  than  in  private  practice.  Half  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  these  institutions.  If  the  consti- 
tution is  naturally  good,  it  can  only  occur  in  those  long  deprived 
of  pure  air  and  wholesome  nutriment,  or  those  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease. 

Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  known  to  terminate  in 
or  be  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  are  the  pulmonary  and 
intestinal  inflammations,  hooping-cough,  and  the  fevers,  both 
eruptive  and  the  non-eruptive.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  pub- 
lished a  table  of  ninety-eight  cases  in  which  gangrene  resulted 
from  other  diseases.  In  forty-one  of  these,  the  antecedent  disease 
was  measles,  in  five  scarlet  fever,  six  hooping-cough,  nine  inter- 
mittent fever,  nine  typhoid  fever,  seven  mercurial  salivation,  and 
five  enteritis.  It  is  seen  that  the  essential  fevers  were  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  the  gangrene.  Of  forty-six  cases  collected  by 
MM.  Bouley  and  Caillault,  the  antecedent  disease  was  measles  in 
all  but  five. 

One  reason  why  so  many  cases  of  gangrene  occur  as  a  sequel 
of  measles,  is  probably  because  this  disease  is  accompanied  by 
stomatitis.  Simple  or  ulcerous  stomatitis  often  precedes  gan- 
grene. 

Diseases  sometimes  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  in 
consequence  of  injudicious  treatment,  trleatment  that  has  lowered 
the  vitality  of  the  system.  Thus  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention 
the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old,  who  took  the  disease  at  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  primitive  pneumonia.  This  child  had  been 
reduced  by  the  application  of  twelve  leeches,  three  scarifications, 
a  large  blister,  and  by  the  use  of  absolute  diet. 

The  misuse  of  mercury  was  once  a  much  more  frequent  cause 
of  gangrene  than  at  present,  at  least  in  this  country,  since  this 
agent  was  formerly  much  more  employed  than  now.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  aflfections  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  which  mercu- 
rials were  formerly  employed  are  now  treated  without  it. 

Symptoms  AGangrene  of  the  mouth  so  often  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  other  diseases,  that  kg  gymj^tnma  are  in  a  large  propor- 
tion   of    cases    blended    wifVi    tVmnn    nrVi^nK     nrinn    fr/im    ft    f^^flfinpf. 

pftthftli^girfll  at^tr 

There  is  usually  prostration  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the 
gangrene  extends.    The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  occa- 
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sionally  their  normal  color  is  preserved  for  a  time ;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  melancholy  but  composed.  Sometimes  the 
child  is  fretful,  if  disturbed ;  at  other  times  it  will  quietly  con- 
sent to  an  examination.  The  suflfering  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  gravity  of  the  disease.  There  is  less  pain  often  than  in  some 
of  the  forms  of  stomatitis  which  are  unattended  with  danger. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  body  and  limbs  gradually  waste, 
the  eyes  are  hollow,  or  if  the  gangrene  is  near  the  orbit,  the  eye- 
lids become  cedematous,  the  lips  are  infiltrated,  and  both  the  lips 
and  nostrils  are  often  incrusted.  If  the  cheek  is  perforated, 
alimentation  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  the  appearance  of  the 
child  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 

The  tongue  is  usually  moist;  it  is  occasionally  swollen.  The 
saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  oflFensive 
sanguinolent  matter.  Unless  the  disease  is  slight,  there  is  the 
peculiar  gangrenous  odor.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  poor,  at 
other  times  it  is  preserved  through  the  whole  sickness.  There 
is  no  vomiting  or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  unlsflg  from  |r  complica- 
tion. The  thirst  is  sometimes  great;  the  pulse  is  usually  accele- 
rated and  feeble,  except  in  mild  cases. 

The  skin  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  hot.  When 
the  vital  force  is  much  reduced,  and  especially  as  the  disease 
approaches  a  fatal  termination,  the  face  and  limbs  become  cool 
and  the  surface  generally  presents  a  waxen  or  ashy  appearance. 
There  is  no  derangement  of  the  respiratory  system.  Those  cases 
which  are  attended  by  a  cough  or  accelerated  respiration,  are 
really  cases  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  coexisting  with  the 
gangrene.     ^^ 

DiAGNOSi^^ljrangrene  of  tn^  mouth,  is  easily  diagnosticated. 
In  those  cases  in  which  ulceration  precedes  the  gangrene,  it 
might  be  mistaken  in  its  first  stages  for  that  form  of  ulcerous 
stomatitis,  in  which  the  ulcers  asiiunie  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
The  following  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  two  aflfec- 
tions.  Around  the  ulcer  wh6|*e  gangrene  is  about  to  commence, 
the  tissues  are  greatly  thickei>ed  and  indurated,  or  oedematous, 
while  ulcerous  stomatitis  beginS(  with  a  submucous  deposit  of 
fibrin,  and  is  attended  by  lit^e  ^iokening  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  little  or  no  induration  or  cedema.  In  ulcerous  stoma- 
titis, the  skin  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  presents  its  normal 
appearance,  whereas  in  gangrene  it  j)resents  a  distended  and 
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shining  appearance.  T?ne  destructtve  process  in  ulcerous  stoma- 
titis is  also  more  limited  than  in  gftngrene.  Deep  ulcerations  do 
not  occur,  or  are  rarew  Ulcej;<ms  stomatitis  is  more  readily 
healed,  and  it  leaves  no  e8^^jw^l^lci)ntraction,  or  deformity. 

The  difiFerential  diagnosis  of  gaii^rene  of  the  mouth,  from  those 
cases  of  follicular  stomatitis  in/ wnich  the  ulcers  occupying  the 
seat  of- the  follicles  assume  a  aapgrenous  appearance,  must  be 
made  by  a  consideration  of  th^feme  facts  or  particulars  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  ulc^ous  stomatitis. 

Malignant  pustule,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  child,  resembles 
this  disease  in  some  of  its  features.  But  the  pustule  always 
begins  on  the  skin,  while  gangrene  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous 
surface  primarily.  In  gangrene,  therefore,  the  chief  destruction 
is  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  submucous  tissue,  while 
in  malignant  pustule  the  chief  destruction  is  of  the  skin  and  the 
subcutaneous  tissue. 

Prognosis. — This  depends,  not  only  on  the  extent  of  the  gan- 
grene, but  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  one,  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  the  degree  of  cachexia.  If  it  occurs  in  connection 
ivith  or  as  a  sequel  of  one  of  the  least  debilitating  diseases,  and 
there  is  considerable  vigor  of  system,  it  may  often  be  arrested  when 
it  has  destroyed  only  the  mucous  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  so  that 
no  deformity  results.  --  Ihfi.frifinds-jnaj:W>Bgratttlatethemselves  if 
the  0000  teimiuttte  so  favorably.  In  the  graver  cases,  when  the 
gangrene  extends  till  it  destroys  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary 
bone  on  the  affected  side,  an^  perhaps  ■  perforates  the  cheek,  if 
the  child  recovers  it  is  with  the  permanent  loss  of  teeth,  tedious 
separation  of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  a  cicatrix,  which  is  apt  to 
interfere  with  the  free  use'  of  the  jaw.  Death  is,  however,  the 
more  common  termination  of  severe  cases.  Occasionally  the 
gangrene  destroys  the  continuity  of  a  bloodvessel,  causing 
abundant  hemorrhage,  and  accelerating  the  fatal  result.  In  most 
cases,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  hemorrhage  in  consequence 
of  coagulation  in  the  vessels. 

Another    serious    cojnplication    occasionally   arises,   namely,  ^ 

gangrene  of  other  parts,  as  of  the  external  genital  organs.  ^TEe"  ^ 
English  editor   of  Bouchut's  treatise  on  diseases   of  chiloren, 
relates  the  following  interesting  case,  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
JSdin.  Medico-  Chir,  Society : — 

An  infant  eight  months  old  became  affected  with  gangreae  of 
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the  face,  head,  and  hands.  "  The  right  ear  and  the  entire  hairy 
scalp  were  of  an  intensely  black  color,  and  on  both  cheeks 
patches  existed  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece.  The  right 
thumb  and  the  backs  of  both  hands  were  similarly  affected.  The 
child  was  noted  to  have  been  restless  and  feverish  on  May  22d, 
and  on  the  23d  a  slightly  darkened  ring  was  found  to  have  formed 
round  the  thumb,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx;  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  thumb  was  gangrenous,  and  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand  became  involved.  On  the  ear  the  gangrene  commenced 
with  the  appearance  of  a  fleabite,  and  subsequently  extended 
rapidly  to  the  scalp,  assuming  a  remarkably  regular  form,  and 
giving  to  the  child  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  black  skullcap. 
The  pulse  was  observed  to  be  very  feeble  ana  the  mouth  to  be 
unaffected.  Death  took  place  in  twelve  hours  from  the  first 
appearance  of  gangrene  on  the  thumb,  the  child  being  sensible 
and  continuing  to  suck  well,  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  death." 

Eilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  pneumonia  is  apt  to  arise  in  the 
course  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  Such  a  complication  evidently 
diminishes  materially  the  chance  of  recovery. 

Whether  the  result  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  the  duration  is  very  different 
in  different  cases.  The  physician's  attendance  may  be  required 
for  a  week  or  two  or  for  se.veral  weeks. 

Treatment.— As  g;i»gi^orio  of  the  moutk  is  eminently  a  disease 
of  debility,  all  anti-hygienic  influences  should  be  removed,  and 
thp  most  nourishing  diet,  togetllgr  iiilh  tiHEme,  be  recommended, 
he,  fp.rrngin^\iifi  prepftrfHriiTin  or  thft  bitter^-^'egotftblie  -.^y^  .tfe.- 
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As  soon  as  the  physician  is  called,  he  ^hould  endeavor  to  arrest 
the  gangrene,  accelerate  the  detachmeiilt  of  the  slough,  and  pro- 
duce a  healthy  and  granulating  state  6f  the  surrounding  tissues. 
This  is  best  effected  by  applying  a.nighly  stimulating  or  even 
escharotic  agent  to  the  inflamed  surface  underneath  and  around 
the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose  a  great  variety  of  substances 
have  been  used  by  different  physiciai^,  such  as  acetic,  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  chloride  of  antimony,  and  even  the  actual 
cautery. 

M.  Taupin  recommends,  after  removing  a  considerable  part  of 
the  gangrenous  substance  with  scissorsNor  some  instrument,  the 
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application  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  when  the  slough  is  de- 
tached, of  dry  chloride  of  lime. 

Eilliet  and  Barthez  advise  the  use  twice  daily  of  muriatic  acid 
or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  by  a  brush  upon  and 
around  the  slough,  followed  immediately  by  the  application  of 
dry  chloride  of  lime,  when  the  mouth  js  to  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  from  a  syringe.  They  direct  in  the  interval  frequent 
ablution  with  water.  After  the  slough  has  separated  the 
escharotic  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  chloride  of  lime  used 
alone.  If  gangrene  extends  to  the  skin,  a  crucial  incision  is  to 
be  made  and  the  escharotic  applied,  after  which  powered  cin- 
chona is  introduced  and  retained  by  a  plaster.  This  treatment  is 
to  be  continued  till  the  gangrene  is  arrested  and  the  deca3^ed 
portion  removed.  Barrier,  Valleix,  and  most  French  writers, 
recommend  essentially  the  same  treatment,  namely,  the  applica- 
tion of  undiluted  escharotic  agents. 

A  safer,  less  painful,  and,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  treatment, 
is  that  employed  by  many  British  and  American  physicians, 
namely,  the  use  of  escharotic  agents  diluted,  or  if  applied  in  their 
full  strength,  such  as  are  least  active  and  penetrating.  Some 
employ  from  the  first  topical  treatment  which  is  astringent  and 
stimulating  rather  than  escharotic,  and  they  report  satisfactory 
results. 

Dr.  Gerhard  believes  "the  best  local  applications  aVe  the 
nitrate  of  silver  if  the  slough  be  small  in  extent;  if  much  larger, 
the  best  escharotic  is  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  applied  in  the 
undiluted  state.  After  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  the 
ulcer  will  improve  rapidly  under  an  astringent  stimulant,  such  as 
the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  the  aromatic  wine  of  the  French  Phar- 
macopoeia." 

The  local  treatment  recommended  by  Evanson  and  Maunsell  I 
believe  to  be  preferable  to  that  advised  by  any  of  the  writers  from 
whom  I  have  quoted.  I  have  seen  it  so  successful,  that  I  should 
employ  it  in  all  ordinary  cases  from  the  first  visit.  A  knowledge 
of  this  treatment  will  be  best  imparted  by  quoting  from  the 
authors  {Diseases  of  Children,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  page  188) :  "  The 
lotion  which  we  have  found  by  far  the  most  successful,  is  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  as  employed  by  Coates  in  the  Children's 
Asvlum.     nis  formula  is  as  follows : — 
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'*  R. — Cupri  sulph.  ^ij  ; 

Pulv.  cinchonae  3  88 ; 
AqusB  giv. — M. 

"  This  is  to  be  applied  twice  a  day  very  carefully  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  addition  of  the 
cinchonas  is  only  useful  Ijy  retaining  the  sulphate  of  copper 
longer  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  gums.  A  solution  pf  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  3j  to  an  ounce  of  water,  by  itself  or  combined 
with  tincture  of  myrrh,  Dr.  Coates  found  to  be  also  useful  in 
some  cases." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  above  treatment 
is  far  preferable,  provided  it  is  equally  eflFectual  in  arresting  the 
gangrene,  to  the  treatment  by  the  strong  escharotics  which  some 
of  our  best  practitioners  employ. 

Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  pure  nitric  or  muriatic  acid, 
which  Dr.  West  among  others  recommends.  This  agent  causes 
such  pain  that  it  occasions  great  reetlessness  of  the  child,  and 
such  stout  resistance  that  the  author  advises  the  use  of  chloro- 
form to  facilitate  its  application.  The  pain  occurring  from  it 
and  from  the  inflammation  which  it  excites,  doubtless  reduces 
the  strength  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  preserve.  If  the  acid 
comes  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  as  it  generally  will,  it  injures 
them  irreparably,  and  it  sometimes  attacks  the  jaw-bone.  Dr. 
West,  Advocating  the  use  of  the  acid  {Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Ghildhoodj  4th  Amer.  edit.,  page  467),  says :  **  In  one  of  the  cases 
that  I  saw  recover,  the  arrest  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  en- 
tirely owing  to  this  agent,  though  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  first  molar  tooth  backwards, 
died  and  exfoliated  apparently  from  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
acid."  No  such  result  follows  the  use  of  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  of  its  efficacy  I  can  speak  confidently.  In  one  of 
those  severe  cases,  in  which  the  disease  resulted  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  which  there  was  so  much  debility  that  an  un- 
favorable prognosis  was  made,  I  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease 
by  the  use  of  Dr.  Coates's  prescription.     The  child  recovered 

with  the  loss  of  two  teeth,  and  the  correspon^ding  portion  of  the 
maxillary  bone. 

The  application  should  be  made  twice  a  day  till  the  gangrene  ^ 

is  arrested,  and  healthy  granulations  appear. 

The  gases  arising  from  the  gangrenous  mass  are  not  only  highly^ 
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offensive  to  others,  but  they  are  doubtless  injurious  to  the  patient, 
who  is  constantly  inhaling  them.  To  remove  this  odor,  one  of 
the  preparations  containing  chlorine  should  be  occasionally  used 
between  the  applications  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Labarraque's 
solution,  one  part  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  is  an  eligible 
form  for  its  use.  When  the  gangrene  is  removed,  and  the  granu- 
lations present  a  healthy  appearance,  all  danger  is  usually  past, 
and  convalescence  is  fully  established.  Then  no  energetic  topical 
treatment  is  required.  A  mild  stimulating  lotion,  like  the  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  suffices  with  the 
aid  of  tonics  and  nutritious  diet. 
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The  part  which  dentition  bears  in  the  causation  of  disease  is  j;, 
not  fully  ascertained.  ^*We  know  that  the  opinion  formerly  enter- 
tained in  the  profession,  and  now  prevalent  in  the  community,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  affections  of  infancy  arise  directly  or 
indirectly  from  it,  is  erroneous.  Still,  many  of  the  best  authorities 
in  infantile  pathology  concur  in  the  belief  that  difficult  and  pain- 
ful evolution  of  the  teeth  frequently  causes  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  organs,  even  those  remote  from  the  mouth,  and  some- 
times produces  in  them  a  real  pathological  state.  They,  there- 
fore, frequently  speak  of  dentition  as  a  cause  of  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  physicians  equally  good  observers,  and  the 
number  is  increasing,  who  almost  wholly  ignore  the  pathological 
results  of  dentition.  They  say  that  as  it  is  strictly  a  physiological 
process,  it  should,  like  other  such  processes,  be  excluded  from  the 
domain  of  pathology.  Experience,  they  assert,  corroborates 
this  opinion,  and  therefore  dentition  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  lancet  or  other  means. 

'  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  exact  relation  of  dentition  to  infantile  diseases.     Every 
physician  is  called  now  and  then  to  cases  of  serious  disease,  in- 
flammatory and  others,  which  have  been  allowed  to  run  on  with- 
20 
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out  treatmeDt,  in  the  belief  that  the  symptoms  were  the  result  of 
dentition.  I  have  known  acute  meningitis,  pneumonia,  and 
enterocolitis,  even  with  medical  attendance,  to  be  overlooked, 
during  the  very  time  when  appropriate  treatment  was  moat 
urgently  demanded.  Many  lives  are  lost  in  this  manner,  espe- 
cially from  neglected  enlero-oolitia,  the  friends  and  even  physi- 
cians believing  the  diarrhcea  to  be  symptomatio  of  dentition,  a 
relief  to  it,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated.  Such  mistakes  are 
traceable  to  the  erroneous  doctrine,  long  inculcated  in  the  schools, 
that  dentition  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  infantile  diseases  and  derangements. 

May  there  not  be  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction  7  May  not 
some  diseases  be  rendered  milder,  and  their  favorable  termination 
more  certain  or  probable,  by  measures  calculated  to  relieve  the 
turgescence  of  the  gums?  If  so,  those  who  totally  disregard 
the  state  of  the  gums,  are  not  less  in  error  than  those  who  use 

the  gum  lancet,  when  it  is  not  required.    ' ■ ■ 

*'l  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  is  really  ascertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  dentition  to  disease.    " 

The  first  dentition  commences\  at  the  age  of  abouL^x  months 
and  terminates  at  the  age  of  twm  and  a  half  yeajg;  The  corre- 
sponding teeth  of  the  two  aiiaa  pierce  the  gum  aC  about  tho  same 
time.  The  two  inferior  central  incisors  firs^^pear  at  aboat  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  months,  follows  in  tjre  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned,  by  the  upper  centralUifcisors,  upper  lateral  in- 
cisors, lower  lateral  incisors,  the  foi^n  anterior  molars,  the  four 

canines,  and  lastly,  the  four  po8teri6r  molars.  -= 

*—  Thu  incisors  usually  appear  ip-  rapid  auccession,  so  that  all  are 
in  sight  by  the  age  of  one  y^r.  FroraUhe  age  of  one  year  to 
sixteen  months,  the  anterior  molars  penettate  the  gum,  from  thi 
I  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  months,  me  canines,  and  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  months  the  posterior  molars. 

This  order  is  not  'always  preserved.  Ssmetimes  the  upper 
central  incisors  appear  before  the  lower,  and  apmetimes  the  lower 
^lateral  before  the  upper  lateral.  In  rare  casoB  there  have  been 
teeth  lit  birth.'  I  faavo  a&ea  but-oaee 
|liatur9  tJeutilion.  Retarded  dentition  is  vatSISBn»  common. 
Those  who  have  scrofula  or  rickets,  or  are  feeble  either  constitu- 
tionally or  by  disease,  often  have  no  teeth  till  considerably  after 
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the  usual  period.    In  such  the  first  incisors  may  not  appear  till 
the  age  of  twelve  months,  or  even  later.  ,^  ^  JftAX^j-^^iS^ ' 

Pathological  Besults  of  T)KXTiTioN.-^The  evolution  of  the 
teeth  is  commonly  attended  by  more  or  less  turgescence  around 
the  dental  bulbs.  This  is  greater  with  some  of  the  teeth  than 
with  others.  Thus  the  superior  incisors  cause  more  swelling 
than  do  their  congeners  of  the  inferior  jaw.  The  turgescence, 
although  it  may  be  attended  by  more  or  less  congestion,  is  so 
common  that  it  is  hardly  proper  to  call  it  a  disease.  Turgescence, 
with  redness  and  more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  swollen  gum,  may 
be  considered  the  simplest  pathological  state. 

In  other  cases  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  swelling  around 
/the  dental  follicles,  the  afflux  of  blood  to  them  is  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  they  are  the  seat  of  such  a  degree  of  tenderness  and 
pain  that  the  infant  is  fretful.  It  carries  the  finger  often  to  the 
mouth,  indicating  the  seat  of  its  suffering.  The  surface  over  the 
follicles  presents  greater  redness  than  in  ordinary  dentition,  and 
the  salivary  secretion  is  considerably  increased.  There  is  now 
actual  gengivitis. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  affects  a  greater  extent  of  the 
x' buccal  surface  than  that  lying  directly  over  the  follicles,  so  that 
most  writers  speak  of  stomatitis  as  one  of  the  results  of  dentition. 
Tn  fl  f^Y^  /»p^nc^  y  liftYfitrnnwji  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  over 
the  advancing  tooth,  that  a  small  abscesi^^ormed,  producing  much  i  ^^ 
pain  and  restlessness,  till  it  Ws-ppened  by  the  lancet.^  c^uawM^  ^ 

The  pathological  results  of  aeniition.  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  unimportant  in  comparison  wfc^others  nc^  yet  alluded  to. 
They  do  not  endanger  the  life  on  the  child.  They  are  easily 
detected.  They  result  directly  ironi  the  rapid  growth  and  aug- 
mented sensibility  of  the  dentel  follicles. 

There  are  other  accidents  ofl  dentition  occurring  in  distant 
parts  of  the  system  in  consequence  of  that  mysterious  relation, 
and  inter-dependence  of  organs  which  exists  through  the  gangli- 
onic system  of  nerves. 

These  accidents  are  more  serioqjB,  and  their  relation  to  denti- 
tion is  obviously  less  readily  ascertained,  than  are  those  located 
in  the  mouth.  The  most  .common  of  them  occur  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

^  Some  children,  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  are  af- 
fected with  diarrhoea,  occasionally  accompanied  by  irritability  of 
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^  ^    ^       stomach.     Some  writers  have  supposed  that  gastro-intestinal  in- 
^  '*^'  >X      flammation  is  present  in  these  cases ;  others  that  there  is  simply 
^    '^    '^      a  hyper-secretion,  an  increased  activity  of  the  intestinal  follicular 
apparatus,  that  it  is,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  forms  of  non- 
inflammatory diarrhoea.     Barrier  believes  that  the  diarrhoea  of 
dentition  depends  usually  on  what  he  calls  a  "  subinflammatory 
turgescence  limited  to  the  gastro-intestinal  follicular  apparatus." 
He  believes  that,  in  occasional  cases,  it  is  due  to  defective  or 
altered  innervation.     It  would  then  be  analogous,  or  similar  to 
i^-^^^  I  7  that  form  of  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  the  adult  from  the  emo- 
:  ^^     ^^  tions.     Bouchut  calls  the  diarrhoea  of  dentition  nervous  diarrhoea. 
"^    >^\J   I^  ^s  certain,  however,  that  in  most  cases  of  diarrhoea  which  are 
^       ^st^attributed  to  dentition  there  are  other  causes,  such  as  unsuitable 
^^^-^  food,  or  residence  in  an  insalubrious  locality.     It  is  certain  as 
0  .^  i"t  regards  city  infants;  that  the  chief  causes  of  diarrhoea  during  the 
^      ij^  period  of  dentition,  are  strictly  anti-hygienic,  dentition  being 
"^  1^  ^  A   ^"^^^  subordinate  as  a  cause,  and  probably  often  not  operating 
.^v       5j      at.  all  as  such.     But  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  at  each  period 
^  '"^[^  *  of  dental  evolution,  the  infant  is  afifected  with  diarrhoea,  the  in- 
y  ^  i  fluence  of  teething  is  apparent.     Such  cases  enable  us  to  see  that 

^**=\r^ teething  may  really  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  certain  diseases 

^  ^'^v:  not  located  in  the  buccal  cavity. 

;:  Among  the  most  common  pathological  results  of  difficult  den- 
tition, are  certain  affections  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
Eclampsia  is  one  ofthe 'admitted  resuRsH  Barrier  attributes  con- 
vulsions  in  the  teething  infant  to  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
arising  from  th^pain  which  is  felt  in  the  gums,  and  to  a  deter- 
mination of  bloo<l  to  the  dental  apparatus,  in  which  afflux  the 

whole  vascular  system  of  the  head  participates.  ^«.. ^ 

Hn  most  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  during  the  period  of 
dental  evolution,  a  careful  examination  discloses  other  causes  in 
addition  to  the  state  of  the  gums.  Difficult  dentition  must  then 
be  considered,  not  so  frequently  a  direct  as  a  co-operative  or 
predisposing  cause,  producing  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  possibly  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head,  of  which 
Barrier  speaks,  and  which,  by  an  additional  stimulus,  perhaps 
trivial,  in  itself,  ends  in  convulsions.  In  exceptional  instances, 
eclampsia  occurs  mainly  from  dentition,  or  if  there  are  other 
causes,  they  are  quite  subordinate.  This  may  happen  when 
several  teeth  penetrate  the  gum  at  or  about  the  same  time.^In- 
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fants  who  are  burnt  or  scalded  are  very  liable  to  clonic  convul- 
sions.    This  is  in  fact  the  chief  danger  as  regards  life  from  >such 
accidents.     So  the  swollen  and  tender  gum,  if  several  teeth^are 
about  emerging,  may  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  system  like  the 
burn  or  scald,  and  produce  the  same  nervous  phenomena.    Thus;  9  ^^^^ 
in  a  ease  AljeaJji  alluded  to  lil  the  cliAptcf  on  convulsions,  five  in-  ^  j  ^ 
cisors  pierced  the  gum  within  about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  period,    'Ja^'^ 
there  were  two  attacks  of  eclampsia  with  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 
The  attacks  were  not  severe,  and  the  most  careful  examination 
could  discover  no  other  cause,  than  the  simultaneous  development 
of  so  many  dental  follicles.     Previously,  and  since,  the  infant  has 
been  well. 
\j>^iJDentition  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occasions  also  tonic  con- 

!?^ Pulsions.     The  following  casevoccurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  A. 

^    S.  Church,  of  tbia   oi\y,  thr   hiritory  nf^^^vlTtctr  fai;    has  kindly 
#ommnniniiitioH,  n^follawoi —       \^  hAo^vCS)  t^   ivvv^ 

"  H.,  seven  months  old,  was  first  visited  April  3d,  1863.  The  patient 
had  been  fretful  for  several  days,  but  about  daylight  ou  the  morning  of 
my  first  visit  it  commenced  crying,  and  had  not  ceased  for  a  moment  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  9  A.  M.  The  bowels  were  somewhat  constipated 
and  tympanitic;  abdominal  muscles  very  tense.  The  pain  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  brisk  cathartic,  to  be  followed  by 
an  anodyne,  was  ordered.  Some  relief  followed,  but  on  the  ensuing 
and  for  several  consecutive  mornings,  the  pain  returned,  each  day 
lasting. longer,  until  the  child  only  ceased  crying  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  full  anodyne.  The  gum  over  the  upper  incisors  was 
considerably  swollen,  hot,  and  dry,  but  the  parents  would  not  con- 
sent to  have  it  scarified.  For  the  first  week  there  was  no  fever,  no 
vomiting,  and  not  th^  least  indication  that  the  nervous  system  was 
sutfering.  About  the  10th,  the  thumbs  were  noticed  to  be  flexed 
during  the  attack  of  pain,  and  about  the  15th  the  flexors  of  the  toes 
were  contracted  and  the  hands  were  turned  backwards  and  outwards, 
but  only  while  the  child  was  awake.  About  the  20th  there  was  con- 
stant contraction  of  the  flexors  of  both  extremities,  with  opistho- 
tonos, and  constant  rolling  of  the  head,  loss  of  appetite,  progressive 
emaciation,  coated  tongue,  and  highly  inflamed  gums.  Consent  was, 
finally,  obtained  to  relieve  the  inflamed  gum,  and  free  incisions  were 
•  made,  and  the  following  night  the  child  slept  comfortably  for  three 
hoars  without  opiates.  In  three  days  the  gums  were  freely  cut  again, 
and  the  teeth  soon  made  their  appearance.  All  symptoms  of  disease 
had  now  ceased,  the 
was  discharged."  ^ 

le  opinion  has  been  prrfyalent  in  the  profession,  and  is  now  i/vt.jy/^ 
leld  by  many,  that  infantile  paralysis  commonly  results  from  ^-v*^ 
difficult   dentition.     It   is   now,  however,    ascertained   that    the 
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one  of  intelligence,  who  can  discern  more  clearly  the  true  patho- 
logical state.    Its  use  is  more  frequent  in  some  countries,  as  Eng- 
land, under  the  teaching  of  great  names,  than  in  others,  as  France, 
where  the  highest  authorities,  as  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  discounte- 
nance it.  " 
I  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  aiding  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  the  remark  made  by  Trousseau,  that  the  tooth  is  not 
released  by  lancing  the  gum  over  the  advancing  crown.     The 
gum  is  not  rendered  tense  by  pressure  of  the  tooth,  as  many  seem 
to  think,  for  if  so,  the  incision  would  not  remain  linear,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound  would  not  unite  as  they  ordinarily  do  by  first 
intention  within  a  day  or  two.     Tliis  speedy  healing  of  the  inci- 
sion, unless  the  tooth  is  on  the  point  of  protruding,  is  an  im- 
portant fact,  for  it  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  scarification  can 
only  last  one  or  two  days.     The  early  repair  of  the  dental  folli- 
cle is  probably  conservative  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  tooth 
is  concerned.     It  may  help  us  to  understand  how  active,  how 
powerful,  the  process  of  absorption  is,  if  we  reflect  that  the  roots 
of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  advanc- 
ing second  set,  without  much  pain  or  suffering  from  the  pressure. 
If  the  calcareous  particles  of  the  teeth  are  so  readily  absorbed, 
what  is  the  foundation  for  belief  that  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
gum  is  absorbed  with  such  difficulty?     This  idea  of  tension  and 
resistance  of  the  gum  from  difficulty  of  absorption  must -be  aban- 
doned, v — 

[  Follicles  during  the  period  of  development  are  especially  liable 
to  inflammation.  We  see  this  in  the  follicular  stomatitis  and 
enteritis,  so  common  when  the  buccal  and  intestinal  follicles  are 
in  the  state  of  most  rapid  growth.  Does  not  this  law  in  reference 
to  the  follicles  hold  true  of  those  by  which  the  teeth  are  formed, 
so  that  the  period  of  their  enlargement  and  greatest  activity, 
which  corresponds  with  the  growth  and  protrusion  of  the  teeth,  is 
also  the  period  when  they  are  most  liable  to  congestion  and  in- 
flammation ?  This  fact  affords  a  better  explanation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  so-called  laborious  or  difficult  dentition,  than  that 
it  is  due  to  the  resistance  which  dental  evolution  encounters  from 
the  gums. 

V-  If  there  are  no  symptoms,  except  such  as  occur  directly  from 
the  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  gum,  the  lancet  should 
seldom  be  used.     The  pathological  state  of  the  gum  which  would, 
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without  doubt,  require  its  use,  is  an  abscess  over  the  tooth.  As 
to  symptoms  which  are  general  or  referable  to  other  organs,  as 
fever  and  diarrhoea,  the  lancet  should  not  be  used  if  the  symp- 
toms can  be  controlled  by  other  safe  measures.  All  coexisting 
causes  should  first  be  removed,  when  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  patient  will  experience  such  relief  that  scarification  can 
be  deferred. 

Wf  the  state  of  the  infant  is  such  that  life  is  in  danger,  as  in 
convulsions,  or  there  is  danger  that  the  infant  will  be  permanently 
injured  or  disabled,  as  by  paralysis,  every  measure  which  can 
possibly  give  relief  should  be  employed  without  delay.  In  these 
dangerous  nervous  afiections,  therefore,  the  gums  if  swollen  should 
be  lanced.  I  know  no  accidents  of  dentition  which  require  prompt  x 
scarificatio^,  except  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  gums,  con-  ^t*^ 
vulsions,  and  paralyoio.  In  other  cases  the  operation  may  be 
safely  postponed,  till  other  measures  have  been  employed.  '^ 

^  /  Second  DenUtlon. 

i^he  fact  is  well  established,  though  often  overlooked  in  prac- 
tice, that  second  dentition  occasionally  deranges  the  functions  of 
organs,  and  gives  rise  to  pathological  symptoms.  Eilliet  and 
Bartbez  mentdon  particularly  neuralgic  pains,  rebellious  cough, 
^  and  diarrhoea,  as  effects  which  they  have  observed.  Eilliet  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  girl  eleven  years  old,  who  had  a  very  obstinate 
and  protracted  cough,  the  paroxysms  lasting  often  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  This  cough  immediately  and  permanently  disap- 
peared when  the  molars  pierced  the  gums. 

^^Br^JAmBs  Jackson,  ki^hl^  [LeUers  to  a  Yomifj  Physician Jstiys: 
"I  have  seen  persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
much  affected  by  a  wisdom  tooth  not  yet  protruded,  and  distinctly 
relieved  by  cutting  the  gum.  But  I  think  the  most  common 
period  of  suffering  from  the  second  dentition,  is  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  year.  The  most  characteristic  affections  are 
wasting  of  flesh  and  nervous  diseases.  The  boy  loses  his 
comeliness,  and  his  complexion  is  less  clear,  while  emaciation 
takes  place  in  every  part,  though  mostly,  perhaps,  in  the  face. 
The  nervous  symptoms  are  various,  but  the  most  common  are  a 
change  in  the  temper  and  a  loss  of  spirits.  With  these  there  is 
some  loss  of  strength.     The  patient  is  unwilling  to  engage  in 
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play,  and  soon  becomes  tired  when  he  does  do  it.  Among  the 
distinct  symptoms  which  are  not  uncommon,  I  may  mention  pain 
in  the  head  and  in  the  eyes.  The  headache  is  not  commonly 
severe,  but  it  is  such  as  inclines  the  patient  to  keep  still.  The 
eyes  are  not  only  painful,  but  are  often  affected  with  the  morbid 
sensibility  to  which  these  organs  are  subject.  I  have  known 
boys  truly  anxious  to  pursue  their  studies,  obliged  to  give  them 
up  on  this  account;  and  these  not  having  the  disposition  to  play, 
will  of  choice  pass  the  day  with  their  mothers,  and  increase  their 
troubles  by  the  want  of  air  and  exercise.  Nervous  affections  of 
a  more  severe  character  are  sometimes  manifested." 

Whether  the  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  second 
dentition  have  always  been  due  to  this  cause,  is  questionable. 
Practically,  however,  it  matters  little,  whether  we  recognize 
dentition  as  the  cause,  or  assign  something  else.  Hygienic  and 
medicinal  measures  to  improve  the  general  health,  will  usually 
suffice  to  relieve  the  patient.  I  have  known  a  boy,  pallid  and  of 
nervous  temperament,  about  seven  years  old,  recovCT  immediately 
from  a  cough  which  had  lasted  for  several  weeks,  by  taking  three 
times  daily  a  mixture  of  iron  and  nitric  acid.  Many  3o  well 
without  medicine,  stmpty  by  hygienic  measures.  ^Dr.  Jackson. 
Tttyi;*^The  remedies  which  I  haw.  found  most  usefufWre  -Bis 
foUoaw:  First,  a  relief  from  study  or  from  regular  tasks,  yet 
using  books  so  far  as  they  afford  agreeable  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment. Second,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  preferring  the  mode 
most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  in  more  grave  cases  the  re- 
moval from  town  to  country.*^ 


CHAPTER    V. 

SIMPLE    PHARYNGITIS,    RETRO-PH  A  R  YNGE  A  L 

ABSCESS,    GSSOPHAGITIS. 

Children  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 
In  its  mildest  form  it  often,  doubtless,  escapes  detection  in 
the  young  infant.  In  older  patients  it  is  revealed  by  pain  in 
swallowing  solid  food,  and  more  or  less  tumefaction  below  the 
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ears  apparent  to  the  sight.  It  is  said  to  be  less  frequent  in 
infancy  than  in  childhood.  In  the  adult,  and  in  children  over 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal 
surface  is  often  confined  to  the  portion  of  membrane  which 
covers  or  immediately  surrounds  the  tonsils.  It  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  inflammation  of  these  glands.  But  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood  this  limitation  is  comparatively  rare.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  at  this  age*  is  ordinarily  a  general  pharyngitis, 
the  tonsils  participating  in  the  morbid  state. 

Pharyngitis  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form 
occurs  in  measles,  scarlet  fever,  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonitis, 
and  occasionally  in  other  affections.  As  these  diseases  are  com- 
mon, physicians  are  oftener  called  to  treat  patients  who  have 
the  secondary  form  than  the  primary.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  met 
eighty-three  secondary  to  sixteen  primary. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  pathological  anatomy  of  pha- 
ryngitis is  ascertained  by  depressing  the  tongue  and  inspecting 
the  fauces.  The  membrane  lining  the  fauces  is  seen  to  be  redder 
than  in  health,  and  presenting  a  more  or  less  swollen  appearance, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  idiopathic 
pharyngitis,  the  fauces  commonly  have  a  bright  red  hue,  almost 
like  that  of  arterial  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflamma- 
tion occurs  in  connection  with  a  constitutional  affection,  the  hue 
is  apt  to  be  darker.  In  grave  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  it 
is  sometimes  even  livid,  indicating  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  a 
condition  of  real  danger.  The  tonsils  are  tumefied  so  as  to  pro- 
ject, though  not  to  the  extent  which  we  often  observe  in  the 
adult.  They  are  also  less  firm  than  in  the  normal  state.  The 
follicles  of  the  throat  are  enlarged  and  active,  pouring  out  a 
muco-purulent  secretion.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  layer  over 
the  tonsil  or  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fauces.  In  a  case  of 
primary  pharyngitis,  examined  after  death  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
the  tonsils  were  softened,  infiltrated  with  pus  and  slightly  en- 
larged. A  layer  of  bloody  mucus  lay  on  the  pharynx,  and  the 
pharyngeal  surface  was  dark  red,  thickened  and  granular.  The 
sabmaxillary  glands  were  also  swollen  and  somewhat  softened. 

If  the  inflammation  is  intense,  the  deep-seated  portion  of  the 
tonsil  becomes  involved,  and  even  sometimes  the  adjacent  cellular 
tissue.     In  most  cases,  by  applying  the  finger  in  the  hollow  below 
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the  ears,  the  tonsil  can  be  felt.     In  severe  cases,  also,  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  are  tumefied. 

Causes. — The  usual  cause  of  primary  or  idiopathic  pharyngitis 
is  exposure  to  cold.  It  also  occasionally  occurs  from  the  use  of 
drinks  too  hot  or  containing  some  irritating  substance.  I  have 
met  it  in  the  most  intense  form  caused  by  swallowing  boiling 
water,  and,  in  one  case,  from  acetic  acid  taken  through  mistake. 
When  it  occurs  from  the  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  part  of  a  more 
extensive  mucous  phlegmasia,  although  the  inflammation  is  often, 
as  in  scarlet  fever,  more  intense  in  the  pharynx  than  elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — Tenderness  of  the  pharynx,  and  pain  on  swallow- 
ing, announce  pharyngitis.  These  symptoms  are  not  so  readily 
detected  in  infancy  as  in  childhood.  They  are  not  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  tongue  is 
slightly  furred;  there  is  thirst,  and  the  appetite  is  more  or  less 
impaired.  The  breath  is  foul,  but  not  fetid ;  the  respiration  is 
normal,  or  but  slightly  accelerated ;  cough  is  sometimes  present, 
sometimes  absent.  When  present,  it  is  due  to  extension  of  inflam- 
mation to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  or  to  the  collection  of 
mucus  around  the  aperture  of  the  glottis. 

When  the  tonsils  are  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  much  swollen,  the  voice  is,  sometimes,  much  altered,  pre- 
senting a  nasal  character.  The  pulse  in  pharyngitis  is  accelerated, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  elevated  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation. 

Prognosis. — In  mild  cases  of  pharyngitis  convalescence  com- 
mences within  a  week.     If  the  inflammation  is  dependent  on  a 
constitutional  affection,  it  may  continue  a  much   longer  time, 
especially  if  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  the  cellular  tissue  are 
much  involved.     The  prognosis  of  secondary  pharyngitis  is  less* 
favorable  than  that  of  the  primary  form.     In  fatal  cases  there  is 
usually  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  either  from  the  coexisting- 
constitutional  disease,  or  from  previous  cachexia.     The  younger 
the  child  also  the  less  favorable  the  prognosis. 

Pharyngitis  may,  however,  become  dangerous  from  confJ)lica- 
tions  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  proximity  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  brain,  or  its  efifect  upon  the  cerebrospinal  system,  through 
the  reflex  nerves,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  clonic  convulsions.  In 
a  recent  case  of  primary  pharyngitis  in  my  practice,  repeated  and 
violent  convulsions  occurred  in  an  infant,  about  one  year  old, 
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from  this  cause.  They  commenced  at  the  inception  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  constituted  the  only  real  danger.  Pharyngitis  may 
interfere  materially  with  nutrition  in  consequence  of  the  dyspha- 
gia, but  in  most  case*  of  primary  pharyngitis  this  symptom  does 
not  continue  sufficiently  long  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 
In  grave  constitutional  affections,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  the  consequent  innutrition,  augment  the 
danger.  As  regards,  therefore,  the  prognosis  in  simple  pharyn- 
gitis, whether  primary  or  secondary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule, 
that  it  is  not,  per  se^  a  fatal  disease,  but  is  only  so  from  complica- 
tions, or  from  aggravating  the  primary  affection  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  never  difficult  provided  attention  is  directed 
to  the  throat ;  but  the  physician  often  fails  to  discover  it  at  his  first 
visit,  from  neglecting  to  examine  this  part.  In  many  cases  the 
local  symptoms  are  not  well-marked,  and  in  the  absence  of  these, 
the  febrile  reaction  may  at  first  be  referred  to  some  other  cause 
than  the  true  one.  Inspection  not  only  reveals  the  presence  of 
inflammation,  but  enables  us  to  determine  whether  it  is  simple 
pharyngitis,  or  diphtheritic,  or  ulcerative.  In  some  instances, 
simple  pharyngitis  resembles  diphtheritic,  from  the  presence  of 
confervoid  growths  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  usually  the 
lepothrix  buccalis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based  on  the 
easy  removal  and  soft  pultaceous  character  of  the  confervas,  and 
the  appearance  under  the  microscope. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  simple  pharyngitis  require  little 
treatment.  With  moderate  counter-irritation  over  the  throat,  and 
the  use  of  laxative  medicines,  the  inflammation  soon  subsides. 
The  linimentum  cam  phone  may  be  occasionally  rubbed  over  the 
throat,  and  retained  upon  it  by  flannel.  The  effect  is  increased 
by  the  application,  once  or  twice  daily,  of  mustard  or  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  by  adding  to  the  liniment  a  little  volatile  liniment  or 
turpentine.  Mucilaginous  and  refrigerant  drinks,  with  a  light 
diet,  suffice  to  complete  the  cure. 

In  the  severe  form  of  idiopathic  pharyngitis  more  active  mea- 
sures are  required.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  warm 
niUfttard  pediluvia  occasionally  employed,  and  the  head  be  kept 
cool.  If  the  patient  is  robust,  is  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  there  is  threatening  of  cerebral  complication,  it  is  proper  to 
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apply  one  or  more  leeches  to  the  temples  or  neck;  but  cases 
requiring  such  depletion  are  exceptional. 

Diaphoretics  and  sometimes  cardiac  sedatives  are  indicated, 
such  as  liquor  ammoniad  acetatis,  spiritus  astheris  nitrosi,  ipecacu- 
anha, tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  aconite,  and  veratrum 
viride.  Medicines  of  this  kind  may  be  variously  combined 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity 
of  the  disease.    Saline  laxatives  are  also  in  some  cases  useful. 

As  the  symptoms  abate,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may 
be  increased.  In  these  cases  of  severe  idiopathic  pharyngitis, 
attended  by  pain  in  deglutition,  moderate  but  constant  counter- 
irritation  should  be  employed  over  the  seat  of  inflammation.  An 
excellent  application,  and  one  much  used  in  families,  is  a  slice  of 
fat  salt  pork,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  stitched  on  a  single  thickness 
of  muslin,  and  applied  from  ear  to  ear.  It  is  better,  usually,  to 
sprinkle  more  salt  upon  it,  and  sometimes  powdered  camphor. 

In  cases  of  much  tenderness  and  dysphagia  great  relief  is  often 
obtained  by  emollient  poultices  applied  over  the  throat.  Mustard 
or  iodine  may  also  be  occasionally  employed  in  addition  if  there 
is  not  already  sufficient  counter-irritation. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  pharynx  is  recommended  by  most 
authors.  Killiet  and  Barthez  use  for  this  purpose  nitrate  of 
silver  or  powdered  alum.  The  former  has  been  most  employed 
by  physicians.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  two  or  three  times  daily.  I  have  commonly  pre- 
scribed the  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  mixed  with  three  or  four 
times  its  quantity  of  glycerine,  for  application  to  the  inflamed  part, 
and  with  satisfactory  results. 

Gargles,  which  we  so  often  prescribe  in  the  pharyngitis  of 
adults,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  employed  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  pharyngitis  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  it  compli- 
cates. Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  this  form  of  inflammation  must 
not  be  treated  by  those  depressing  remedies  which  are  useful  in 
certain  cases  of  idiopathic  pharyngitis. 

Pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis,  or  diphtheria,  being  a  zymotic 
disease,  will  be  described  elsewhere. 
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Retro -Pharyngeal  Absoeas. 

Every  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  abscess 
occasionally  forms  between  the  pharynx  and  vertebral  column. 
This  constitutes  a  disease  which  is  apt  to  be  fatal,  but  which  can 
ordinarily  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  surgeon. 

Yet,  if  we  look  over  the  records  of  retro- pharyngeal  abscess, 
we  shall  see  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  published  cases,  the  dis- 
ease was  supposed  to  be  something  else,  and  so  treated  until  its 
nature  was  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  most  com- 
plete monograph  on  this  disease  with  which  I  am  acquainted  was 
published  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  this  city,  in  the  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med. 
for  Nov.  1851.     To  this  paper  I  am  largely  indebted  for  facts. 

Age.  Cause. — This  disease  may  occur  at  any  age;  but  it  is 
most  common  in  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
the  first  year  of  life  than  at  any  other  period.  Of  the  cases  collated 
by  Dr.  Allen,  in  which  the  age  is  stated,  twenty  were  under  ten 
years,  while  the  number  for  all  other  ages  was  twenty-one.  This 
disease  arises  in  some  patients  from  caries  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and,  in  others,  from  inflammation  commencing  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  extending  to  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  be 
tween  the  pharynx  and  the  spine.  Whichever  the  cause,  there  is 
usually  a  scrofulous  or  reduced  state  of  system. 

Writers  describe  two  kinds  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  the 
primary  and  secondary.  This  distinction  is  based  on  the  fact, 
whether  or  not  the  inflammation  which  leads  to  the  abscess  is 
dependent  on  an  antecedent  pathological  state. 

In  the  primary  form  the  cause  is  usually  atmospheric,  or  it  is 
some  irritating  substance  which  has  been  swallowed,  and  which, 
lodging  in  the  pharynx,  produces  pharyngitis. 

The  cause  is  mentioned  in  twenty  cases  of  the  primary  form, 
collated  by  Dr.  Allen,  as  follows :  exposure  to  cold,  ten  cases ; 
lodgment  of  bone  in  pharynx,  eight  cases ;  blow  with  a  fencing 
foil,  one  case.  In  the  last  case,  the  button  of  a  fencing  foil  passed 
through  the  right  nostril  into  the  pharynx. 

The  secondary  form  occasionally  occurs  after  measles  and 
scarlet  fever.  The  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  common  in  those 
diseases,  extends  to  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and,  aided  by  the 
dyscrasia  of  the  patient,  becomes  suppurative.  Such  cases  have 
been  observed  by  Billiet  and  Barthez.     The  most  common  cause 
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of  the  secondary  form  is,  however,  caries  of  the  vertebral  column. 
When  thus  occurring,  it  is  similar,  both  as  regards  cause  and 
nature  to  lumbar  abscess.  It  would  follow  the  same  chronic 
course,  and  would  properly  be  described  in  connection  with  it, 
were  it  not  for  its  proximity  to  the  air  passages,  which  renders 
the  disease  so  rapid  and  fatal.  In  a  few  recorded  cases  the  abscess 
has  been  a  sequel  of  erysipelas.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
when  it  thus  occurs  there  is  retrocession  of  the  erysipelatous 
eruption.  In  nineteen  cases  of  secondary  abscess  in  Dr.  Allen's 
collection,  the  cause  is  assigned  as  follows :  erysipelas  of  face, 
two ;  inflammation  following  a  fall  upon  the  inferior  maxilla,  one; 
after  cerebritis,  one;  syphilis,  four;  caries  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra, six:  scrofula,  five. 

The  proximate  cause  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  believed  by 
Mr.  Fleming  {Dublin  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  vol.  xvii.)  to  be  in  some 
instances  inflammation  of  small  lymphatic  glands  lying  between 
the  pharynx  and  the  vertebra.  After  remarking  that  two  cases 
which  he  reports  lend  confirmation  to  this  view,  he  continues: 
**  That  those  glands  are  only  occasionally  found  in  this  situation, 
I  admit,  and  hence,  probably,  the  rare  occurrence  of  this  particu- 
lar form  of  disease,  but  that  they  exist  more  frequently  than  is 
generally  imagined,  I  am  equally  certain."  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Elliot 
relates  a  case  [OhsteL  Clinic^  N.  Y.,  Appleton  k  Co.,  1868)  in 
w^hich  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  immediately  followed  and  was 
apparently  due  to  parotiditis.  The  patient  was  a  boy  seven 
months  old. 

In  rare  instances  the  abscess,  or  the  local  disease  which  leads 
to  it,  appears  to  exist  from  birth.  Thus  Dr.  E.  O.  Hocken  relates 
in  the  Prov,  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1842,  the  history  of  an  infant 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  weeks.  It  had  always,  when  taking 
the  breast,  thrown  back  its  head  as  if  nearly  suffocated.  The 
walls  of  the  abscess  were  thick  and  firm,  described  by  the  writer 
as  cartilaginous.  Occasionally  there  is  no  apparent  cause  of  the 
abscess.     We  must  then  attribute  it  to  some  unknown  dyscrasia. 

Anatomical  Cuaracters. — The  seat  of  the  abscess  is  not 
the  same  in  all  cases.  The  swelling  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on 
examining  the  fauces,  but  occasionally  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  really 
retro-cesophageal,  and  therefore  invisible.  The  size  of  the  ab- 
scess varies ;  sometimes  it  is  large,  crowding  forward  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx  even  against  the  velum  palati,  and 
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into  the  posterior  nares,  if  the  abscess  have  a  high  location.  Or 
if  iower,  against  the  larynx,  so  as  to  embarrass  respiration.  Some 
times  the  abscess  is  so  large  or  has  such  lateral  extension  that 
there  is  external  swelling  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  In  a  few 
cases  on  record  the  pus,  instead  of  being  discharged  into  the 
pharynx,  made  its  way  down  the  neck  between  the  muscles  and 
the  cellular  tissue  to  the  pleural  cavity,  which  it  entered,  pro- 
ducing fatal  pleuritis. 

The  walls  of  the  abscess  have  been  found  in  a  different  state 
in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  sac,  at  the  projecting  point,  is 
so  thin  that  it  seems  as  if  there  might  have  been  a  spontaneous 
cure  could  life  have  been  preserved  a  few  hours  longer;  In  other 
cases  the  sac  is  so  thick  and  firm  that  its  rupture,  for  many  days, 
would  be  impossible. 

Symptoms. — The  precursory  symptoms  differ  in  different  cases, 
according  to  whether  the  abscess  results  from  pharyngitis  or 
,  from  disease  of  the  spinal  column.     If  from  the  first  cause,  the 
symptoms  which  precede  the  abscess  are  in  great  measure  such 
as  have  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  simple  pharyn- 
gitis, but  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  commonly  referrea  more 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pharynx  than  to  the  lateral  or 
anterior.     If  the  abscess  proceed  from  vertebral  disease,  it  is 
preceded  by  deep-seated  and  protracted  pain,  greatly  increased 
loj  movements  of  the  head. 
^^^.When  the  inflammation  becomes  suppurative  and  the  abscess  ^ 
:fbrms  behind  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  the  febrile  reaction  cojj,-  / 
^inues,  or  there  are  alternations  of  heat  and  chills.     The  patient  \ 
restless; Tnouth  hot  and  dry;  tongue  furred;  deglutition  Daorex\^ 
less  difl&cult.     The  symptoms  indicate  approximatively"fne^d 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  on  examination  we  do  not  find  that 
^Jegree  of  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  surface  which  we 
lad  been  led  to  expect.     The  tissues  which  are  chiefly  involved 
in   the  inflammation  being  isubmucous,  are  hidden  from  view. 
'We  observe  redness,  especially  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
pharynx,  but  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sensation  of  chilliness  through  the  entire 
3)eriod  of  the  abscess,  though  greater  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
In  young  infants  convulsions  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, greatly  increasing  its  danger.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
new  symptoms  arise.    There  is  now  embarrassment  of  respira- 
21 
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tions,  which  gradually  increase.  It  is  noticed  both  during  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  The  dysphagia  increases,  and  finally  reaches 
such  a  degree  that  the  use  of  solid  food  is  necessarily  abandoned. 
At  this  period  the  respiratory  symptoms  often  resemble  those  of 
croup,  for  which  the  disease  is  sometimes  mistaken.  There  is 
whistling  or  labored  respiration  from  the  pressilre  of  the  tumor 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  and  the  voice  is  consequently 
feeble  or  indistinct.  These  symptoms  are  not  always  present; 
some  of  them  may  be  absent.  Thus  Abercrombie  saw  a  case  in 
which  there  was  no  marked  dysphagia. 

When  the  symptoms  have  reached  this  degree  of  intensity  the 
tumor  can  ordinarily  be  seen,  on  depressing  the  tongjie,  occupy- 
ing the  posterior  fauces  and  almost  obliterating  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx.  If  the  finger  is  carried  back  so  as  to  press  upon  the 
tumor,  it  is  observed  to  be  elastic,  but  from  the  impossibility  of 
proper  examination  fluctuation  may  not  be  detected. 

If  the  pus  is  not  evacuated  spontaneously  or  by  the  surgeon, 
the  dyspnoea  soon  becomes  extreme.  The  features  are  livid; 
there  are  frequent  paroxysms  in  which  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  augrflented  so  as  to  threaten  immediate  suffocation.  Coughing 
or  attempts  to  swallow  induce  these  paroxysms,  and  the  patient 
is  forced  to  remain  in  an  erect  or  semi-erect  posture.  The  tongue 
is  protruded ;  the  head  thrown  back ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
rapid;  the  limbs  become  livid  and  cool,  and  finally  death  occurs 
from  apnoea.  Occasionally,  when  death  seems  inevitable,  the 
abscess  gives  way  l)y  the  struggles  of  the  child,  and  the  patient 
is  restored  to  health.  In  rare  cases  the  result  is  difterent.  The 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  are  deluged  by  the  purulent  discharge 
.  and  immediate  suffocation  occurs. 

/A  correct  appreciation  of  the  symptoms  and  the  nature  of  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess  will  be  best  obtained  by  relating  a  case.     I 
^     select  the  following  from  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Patho- 
logical Society,  October  20th,  1840: — 

A  female  infant  died  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  having  had 
difficult  breathing  three  weeks,  and  extreme  dyspnoea  during  the 
last  days  of  life.  The  dyspnoea  was  constant,  and  was  aggravated 
by  mental  excitement,  by  movements  of  the  body,  and  by  expo- 
sure to  cold.  During  these  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  a  peculiar 
croiipy  sound  accompanied  inspiration.  There  was  no  dysphagia 
through  the  entire  sickness,  and  death  occurred  from  apnoea. 
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The  sac  of  the  abscess  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
was  situated  between  the  upper  cervical  vertebra  and  the  back  . 
of  the  pharynx.  The  abscess  was  flattened  in  front  so  as  not 
to  cause  any  material  prominence  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  From  the  sac  a  second  small  cyst  extended  forward, 
forming  a  nipple-like  swelling  in  the  pharynx,  which  completely 
closed  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  Its  aperture  of  communication 
with  the  body  of  the  abscess  admitted  the  point  of  the  little 
finger,  and  the  whole  swelling  was  freely  movable  and  perfectly 
translucent  at  its  extremities  and  sides.  Apparently  the  walls  of 
the  abscess  might  have  been  easily  punctured  during  life  with  a 
favorable  result. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  abscess 
enlarges,  and  the  direction  which  it  points.  A  lateral  or  down- 
ward extension  is  not  so  immediately  dangerous  to  life  as  the 
anterior. 

The  time  when  the  abscess  begins  to  form  cannot  be  precisely 

ascertained,  and  most  writers,  in  determining  the  duration  of  the 

disease,  compute  from  the  time  when  symptoms  referable  to  the 

pharynx  were  first  observed.     Dr.  J.  Byrne  relates,  in  the  Amer, 

Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.j  1838,  a  fatal  case  which  lasted  seven  days. 

The  patient  was  an  infant  one  year  old,  and  died  of  apnoea.     The 

abscess  was  large,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the 

thorax,  and  pressing  both  on  the  larynx  and  trachea.     M.  Bes- 

serer  {Archiv.  Gen,  de  Med.,  1840)  gives  the  history  of  an  infant 

four  months  old,  who  died  in  the  same  way  after  thirteen  days.  An 

infant  nine  months  old,  whose  case  was  published  by  Dr.  W.  C. 

^Vorthington,  in  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surfj,  Journ.^  1842,  lived  nine 

days.     The  abscess  occurred  from  exposure  to  cold ;  the  patient 

^vas  treated  for  croup,  and  died  from  suffocation.     The  anterior 

"wall  of  the  abscess  was  very  thin. 

Sometimes,  when  the  abscess  presses  but  slightly  on  the  air 
passages,  the  case  may  continue  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
Such  a  one  was  observed  by  Prof.  Willard  Parker  (Allin).  This 
infant  was  one  year  old ;  it  suffered  from  pharyngeal  symptoms 
Jiine  months,  was  treated  for  tonsillitis,  and  death  occurred  as 
usual  from  apnoea.  The  abscess  was  two  inches  long,  and  there 
was  no  disease  of  the  vertebras.  The  same  surgeon  s  ived  the 
life  of  another  patient  four  years  old,  in  whom  the  dise.iso  was 
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chronic,  hy  puncturing  the  abscess ;  and  Prof.  Post,  of  this  city, 
also  treated  successfully  a  case  which  had  continued  three  months. 
(Allin.) 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  ordinarily  not 
difficult,  provided  the  physician  examine  carefully  and  bear  in 
mind  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  an  abscess.  In  a  .large 
proportion,  however,  of  the  recorded  fatal  cases,  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  was  not  recognized  during  life.  Especially  is  the 
diagnosis  difficult  when  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  early  im- 
plicated, and  symptoms  arise  which  divert  attention  from  the 
throat  to  the  brain. 

The  diseases  with  which  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  most  fre- 
quently confounded,  are  croup  and  simple  but  severe  pharyngitis. 
Eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  confess  that  they  have  made 
this  error  of  diagnosis.  From  croup,  for  which  it  has  been  most 
frequently  mistaken,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  dysphagia 
and  by  the  character  of  the  initial  symptoms.  In  croup  there  is 
usually  the  peculiar  cough  from  the  first,  or  very  early,  while  in 
abscess  there  \a  a  period  of  several  days  or  even  weeks  before 
respiration  is  materially  affected. 

In  abscess  backward  pressure  of  the  larynx  is  badly  tolerated, 
greatly  increasing  the  dyspnoea,  while  in  pharyngitis  and  croup 
this  effect  is  not  so  marked.  In  abscess  the  horizontal  position 
aggravates  the  dyspnoea,  but  not  in  pharyngitis  and  croup.  The 
character  of  the  voice  will  also  aid  in  diagnosticating  abscess 
from  croup,  since  in  the  former  it  is  apt  to  be  nasal,  and  in  the 
latter  hoarse  or  whispering.  The  decisive  test  is  afforded  by 
inspection  and  digital  exploration.  The  tumor  is  seen,  or,  if 
situated  too  low  to  be  seen,  is  felt  pressing  forward  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx. 

If  the  symptoms  of  abscess  are  masked  by  those  arising  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  by  convulsions,  the  priority  of  the 
pharyngeal  symptoms  will  serve  to  aid  in  determining  the  true 
disease. 

In  a  case  of  suspected  abscess  the  physician  should  not  only 
carefully  inspect  the  fauces,  but  should  employ  digital  examina- 
tion. The  finger  will  sometimes  detect  fluctuation  when  no  evi- 
dence of  an  abscess  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Two  cases  observed 
by  Prof.  Elliot  {Ohstet,  Clinic^  p.  420)  were  examples  in  point. 

Prognosis. — With   proper  treatment   the   result   is    usually 
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tble,  but  if  the  disease  is  not  recognized,  the  majority  die. 
In  Dr.  Allin's  cases,  of  those  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  nine 
died,  while  ten  recovered  by  the  opening  of  the  abscess  by  the 
icet,  trocar,  or  finger,  and  oae  by  its  spontaneous  rupture. 
If  the  abscess  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  column,  death 
ly  occur  even  after  the  sac  is  opened,  the  caries  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages  producing,  according  to  Dr.  Allin,  dislocation 
of  the  vertebrae.  Death  may  also  occur,  though  rarely,  from 
pleuritis,  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  Even  in  caries,  if  the  sac  is  properly  opened,  and, 
if  need  be,  reopened,  recovery  is  possible,  as  in  a  case  treated  by 
,Prof.  Post. 

■  Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess 
b  the  early  and  prompt  opening  of  the  sac  by  the  finger,  the 
lancet,  bistoury,  or  pharyngotome.  Each  method  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.  That  recommended  by  Dr.  Allin  is  as  safe, 
easy,  and  effectual  as  any:  "The  head  of  the  patient  being  firmly 
supported  by  an  assistant,  pass  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into 
the  mouth,  raise  the  velum  paJati,  and  press  the  point  of  the 
finger  against  the  tumor.  Then  with  an  ordinary  scalpel  op 
bistoury,  the  blade  being  covered  with  adhesive  plaster  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  its  extremity,  let  a  free  incision  be  made  in  the 
median  line,  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  ;  withdraw  the  instrument  and  the  operation 
■will  be  completed,"  The  median  linoi  or  a  point  near  it,  is 
aelected  for  the  operation  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  internal 
carotid.  If  dyapncea  return,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Post,  in  which  the  sac 
was  several  times  punctured.  ''' 

Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  ordinarily  requires  medical  as  well 
surgical  treatment.     From  the  reduced  state  of  the  system, 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  tonics  are  required  either  ferrugiu- 
la  or  vegetable.    The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  or,  in  strumous' 
the  liquor  ferri  iodidi  are  eligible  preparations.     Nourish- 
ig  diet  and  often  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 


CTaoptaagitia. 

\  Diaease  of  the  (esophagus  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  compara- 
brely  rare.    InflanimattoD  is  the  most  frequent  disease  of  this 
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portion  of  the  digestive  tube  in  these  periods,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  one  which  claims  attention.  It  is  most  common  in  infants 
under  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  who  are  deprived  of  the 
breast  milk,  and  are  given  a  diet  which  is  with  difficulty  digested, 
and  perhaps  taken  too  hot  or  too  cold.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
frequent  in  foundling  hospitals.  I  have  frequently  observed  it 
in  the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  and  in  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  chiefly  at  the  autopsy  of  young 
bottle-fed  infants,  whose  symptoms  indicated  disease  or  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  function.  Many  of  them  had  diarrhoea,  and 
died  in  a  state  of  emaciation.  (Esophagitis  in  these  cases  was 
associated  with  stomatitis,  especially  stomatitis  with  thrush,  or 
with  gastritis,  or  entero-colitis.  Sometimes  all  these  inflamma- , 
tions  coexisted.  In  a  few  cases  the  oesophagitis  was  accompanied 
by  the  confervoid  growth  of  thrush,  which  was  found  in  small 
hemispherical  masses,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.  Swallow- 
ing corrosive  or  strongly  irritating  substances,  as  the  acids  or 
alkalies,  is  an  occasional  cause  of  oesophagitis.  Stomatitis  and 
gastritis  commonly  occur  at  the  same  time. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflamed  surface  sometimes 
presents  a  uniformly  injected  appearance.  Usually,  however, 
there  is  greater  intensity  of  inflammation  in  streaks  or  patches 
than  over  the  surface  generally.  I  have  frequently  observed  a 
greater  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  cardiac  portion  than  in  the 
pharyngeal,  even  when  the  infant  had  stomatitis  at  the  time  of  its 
death. 

QiJspphagitis  occurring  from  faulty  regimen,  or  an  anti-hygi- 
enic management  of  the  infant,  is  not  accompanied  by  as  much 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  as  often  occurs  in  some  other 
portions  of  the  digestive  canal,  as,  for  example,  in  the  colon.  In 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  there  are  more  sub- 
mucous infiltration  and  thickening  than  in  simple  oesophagitis. 

Occasionally  ulcerations  of  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane 
are  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  Billard  describes 
the  ulcerative  form  of  oesophagitis.  At  the  first  autopsies  at 
which  I  observed  these  ulcers,  I  supposed  that  they  were  patho- 
logical, and  indicated  a  severe  grade  of  inflammation ;  but  a  more 
extended  observation  has  convinced  me  that  they  are  usually 
post-mortem,  and  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the 
oesophagus.     The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  not  only 
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causes  ulceration  in  the  stomach,  but  entering  the  oesophagus 
may  and  sometimes  does  produce  a  solvent  action  on  the  mucous 
tissue  there.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  PathoLogical  Society, 
March  4th,  1852,  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  presented  a  specimen  in 
which  the  gastric  juice  had  not  only  eaten  entirely  through  the 
coats  of  the  oesophagus  an  inch  above  the  stomach,  but  had  even 
attacked  the  left  lung.  Over  the  age  of  six.  months  inflammation 
of  the  oesophagus  is  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  oesophagitis  in  those  young  and  emaciated 
infants  in  whom  it  ordinarily  occurs  are  not  well  pronounced.  If 
they  have  pain  in  deglutition,  or  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
O3sophagus,  it  is  not  apparent.  Nor  have  they  seemed  to  me  to 
vomit  oftener  than  other  infants  of  this  class  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion and  gastro-enteritis,  without  oesophagitis.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  diagnosticate  oesophagitis.  It  is,  according  to  my 
observation,  oftener  present  than  absent  in  spoon-fed  infants  of 
three  months  or  under  who  have  persistent  stomatitis  and  entero- 
colitis. 

Treatment. — In  the  oesophagitis  of  foundlings  and  ill-nour- 
ished infants,  which  arises,  as  has  been  stated,  from  faulty  regi- 
men, no  treatment  is  required  apart  from  that  designed  to  relieve 
the  stomatitis  or  entero-colitis  with  which  it  exists.  Attention 
must  be  directed  mainly  to  the  diet  and  hygienic  management. 
The  remedial  measures  are  more  fully  detailed  in  our  remarks  on 
entero-colftis.  OEsophagitis  produced  by  swallowing  corrosive  or 
highly  irritating  substances,  requires  the  same  treatment  as  in 
the  adult,  namely,  poultices,  demulcent  drinks,  perhaps  leeches, 
etc. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

INDIGESTION,  CONGESTION  OF  STOMACH,  GASTRI- 
TIS, FOLLICULAR  GASTRITIS,  DIPHTHERITIC  GAS- 
TRITIS, POST-MORTEM   DIGESTION,    SOFTENING. 

Indigestion  is  much  more  common  during  infancy  than  in 
any  other  period  of  life.  While  the  digestive  organs  in  the  adult 
easily  assimilate  a  great  variety  of  food,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
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well-being  of  the  infant  that  its  diet  be  simple  and  carefully  pre- 
pared. Departure  from  this  rule  leads  to  indigestion  and  to  ulte- 
rior diseases. 

After  the  age  of  two  years,  or  the  period  when  a  mixed  diet 
begins  to  agree  with  the  organs  of  digestion,  indigestion  presents 
fewer  peculiarities  than  in  the  infant,  approaching  in  character 
that  of  the  adult. 

Indigestion  in  some  children  is  habitual ;  in  others  the  diges- 
tive process  is  ordinarily  well  performed,  but  from  some  tem- 
porary derangement  of  system  or  error  of  diet,  an  acute  attack  of 
indigestion  occurs.  Hence  two  forms  of  indigestion  may  be 
described;  first,  acute,  referring  to  temporary  attacks;  secondly, 
chronic,  referring  to  the  habitual  state. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  indigestion  are  twofold.  First,  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  function  independently  of  the  aliment; 
secondly,  the  unwholesome  or  improper  character  of  the  ingesta. 
Anything  which  lowers  the  vital  powers  may  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  indigestion  by  impairing  the  function  of  some  of  the 
organs  which  assimilate  the  food.  Impure  air  and  personal 
uncleanliness,  protracted  hot  weather,  and  previous  disease  are 
among  the  common  predisposing  causes.  The  strong  country 
child  can  thrive  upon  a  diet  which,  given  to  the  more  feeble  child 
of  the  city,  would  produce  deleterious  results.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  it  often  happens  that  an  infant  in  the  city  cannot 
digest  properly  any  food  given  to  it  except  the  mother's  milk; 
and  from  this  results  much  of  the  infantile  sickness  and  mortality 
which  make  this  season  of  the  year  so  jnuch  dreaded  by  parents. 
There  is  a  natural  diflFerence  in  children,  as  regards  liability  to 
disordered  digestion.  Some  do  well  upon  a  diet  which  given  to 
others  similarly  situated,  occasions  vomiting,  gastralgia,  and 
flatulency. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  indigestion,  however,  the  fault  does 
not  exist  in  the  child.  It  is  fed  too  often  or  irregularly,  or  upon  a 
diet  that  is  unwholesome  or  indigestible.  It  i3  well  known  that 
the  milk  of  the  mother  or  the  wet  nurse  is  liable  to  changes 
which  render  it  for  the  time  unsuitable  for  the  infant.  Her  food 
may  be  of  such  a  quality,  or  her  mind  so  excited,  or  some  func- 
tion of  her  system  so  disordered  as  to  effect  a  temporary  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  milk.     The  occurrence  of  the  catameuia. 
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or  of  gestation,  in  many  who  are  suckling,  has  this  unfavorable 
result. 

Indigestion  is  most  common  in  those  infants  who,  deprived  of 
the  mother's  milk,  are  intrusted  to  wet-nurses,  or  fed  from  the 
bottle.  The  milk  of  the  wet-nurse,  from  not  agreeing  with  the 
age  of  the  infant,  from  irregularity  in  her  mode  of  life,  from  the 
acescent  nature  of  her  food,  or  from  other  causes  which  are  not 
appreciable,  may  disagree  with  the  infant,  and  be  imperfectly 
digested. 

The  most  common  cause  of  indigestion  in  the  infant  is  artificial 
feeding.  This,  in  the  cities,  is  productive  of  a  great  amount  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  derangement  and  disease.  The  younger 
the  infant,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  thrive  if  brought  up  by  hand. 

Whatever  care  may  be  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  its  food, 
•whether  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  or  farinaceous  substances  be  used, 
there  is  seldom  that  healthy  nutrition  which  is  observed  in  infants 
who  receive  the  natural  aliment.  The  "swill  milk"  in  common  use 
among  the  poor  families  of  this  city  is  totally  unfit  for  children 
of  any  age,  and  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence,  acidity,  and  indiges- 
tion. Acute  indigestion  occurs  in  children  of  any  age  from  food 
unsuitable  in  quality  or  quantity,  which  produces  gastralgia  and 
other  symptoms  to  be  detailed  hereafter.  Those  who  suffer 
habitually  from  n^al-assimilation  are  especially  liable  to  such 
acute  attacks. 

In  the  period  of  childhood,  chronic  indigestion  is  much  less 
frequent  than  in  infancy,  but  children  are,  perhaps,  more  subject 
than  infants  to  the  acute  form.  This  is  induced  by  injgesta  taken 
in  too  large  quantity,  or  of  a  kind  which  is  with  difficulty 
digested.  Cherries,  currants,  raisins,  the  parenchyma  of  oranges, 
and  lemons,  dried  fruits  and  confectionery,  which  are  so  often 
heedlessly  given  to  children,  are  common  causes  of  acute  attacks 
of  indigestion.  These  substances  being  but  partially  digested, 
or  not  at  all,  and  sometimes  accumulating  for  days  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  may  lead  to  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  condition. 

Symptoms. — The  nursing  infant,  if  the  milk  continually  dis- 
agree with  it,  is  fretful.  It  has  a  discontented  aspect.  It  seldom 
smiles,  and  is  not  amused  by  playthings,  or  is  only  amused  for  a 
abort  time.  Its  features  are  pallid,  and  bear  the  appearance  of 
faulty  nutrition.  Its  body  and  limbs  are  more  or  less  wasted,  or 
are  soft  and  flabby.     Vomiting  is  frequently  present,  and  some- 
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tlrr.'^r-  a  large  rr.iss  or  rr.oi^es  ■::"  i:^^^"!^^*  are  ejected,  which  hare 
ev'A'srr.'.T  lairi  a  '?oij«i  i-irrib'.e  t:u:e  ii;  the  s:»jmaeh.  The  bowels 
mar  r,-i  cor.itirate'i  or  lo^*^.  and  the  evacuations  are  unhealthy. 

•  •  • 

Tr.i.r  .TVit-i  of  the  in  fa:.:  •i-.-Ltir*!::..'  prevents  the  necessary  rest 
of  tr.e  rriOther.  ar*!  mar  rii^Ve:  ULfavorao'v  her  health,  so  as  to 
re-i  i'ir;  tLe  'i^ar.iity  of  L»rr  ::::!k.  or  reL-ier  it  still  more  unwhole- 
some. 

In  addition  to  the  harjitual  indige.-rion.  these  infants  sometimes 
have  acute  attacks,  similar  to  :Le  acute  dyspepsia  of  adults,  and 
which  have  ^>eeii  descri':>ed  bv  writ-rs  :is  irastral^ria  or  enteraljria. 
.Their  coniiteiiance  ihdicaies  saff.-riii^:  they  utter  sharp  cries,  and 
their  thi^'hs  are  drawn  over  the  abdomen,  indicatinc^  the  seat  of 
the  .suftV'ring.  Flatulence  is  coni.Tiun.  By  vomiting  or  an  evaca- 
ation  from  the  bowels,  the  oiWndinir  substance  is  removed,  and 
the  pain  subsides.  » 

Indigestion  in  the  j/Hr./i-z-V  /  infant  is  similar  to  that  in  the  in- 
fant who  nurses,  except  that  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  greater  gravity  and  persistence,  and  there  is  in  the 
spoon-fc<l  more  liability  to  the  acute  attacks. 

In  those  who  have  advanced  bcvoud  the  ajre  of  infancy,  chronic 
indigestion  is  less  frequent  than  in  infants,  but  as  the  diet  of  such 
children  is  prepared  with  less  care,  and  is  less  restricted,  they 
arc  very  liable  to  attacks  of  temporary  iniligestion.  These  come 
on  suddenly,  and  sometimes  are  so  severe  as  to  endanger  life. 
The  child,  previously  well,  is  suddenly  seized  with  languor;  the 
pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the  face  flushed,  and  surface  hot. 
Drowsiness  compels  him  to  seek  the  bed,  where  he  lies  with  his 
eyes  shut.  lie  sometimes  has  headache,  and  a  sensation  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  epigastrium.  The  nervous  system  is  not  un  frequently  af- 
fected, as  shown  by  tenderness  of  a  neuralgic  character  of  the  body 
and  limVjs,  sudden  twitching  of  the  limbs  premonitory  of  convul- 
Hions,  and  occasionally  severe  and  repeated  convulsions.  These 
alarming  and  really  dangerous  symptoms  speedily  subside  on  the 
removal  of  the  cause.  One  of  the  most  severe  attacks  of  eclamp- 
sia which  I  have  seen,  occurred  in  a  boy  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
induced  by  swallowing  the  parcnclu'matous  portions  of  oranges 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating,  and  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  expulsion  of  the  offend- 
ing substance  gave  immediate  relief. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  symptoms  of  acute  indigestion 
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closely  resemble  those  of  pneumonia.  For  example,  an  infant, 
whom  I  once  treated,  was  seized  at  night  with  fever,  hurried 
respiration,  and  the  expiratory  moan,  which  some  writers  con- 
sider pathognomonic  of  pneumonia  or  pleuritis.  These  symptoms 
subsided  when  the  bowels  were  freely  opened,  and  currants,  which 
had  been  eaten  the  previous  day,  were  expelled. 

As  the  child  advances  in  years  and  its  general  health  improves, 
the  digestive  function  is  less  frequently  disturbed.  After  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years  the  disease  which  we  are  considering 
becomes  one  of  much  less  frequency  and  importance  than  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood. 

Indigestion  leads  to  some  of  the  most  common  and  serious 
affections  of  early  life.  In  the  infant,  if  it  continue  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  mucous  inflammation  in  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  or 
stomach,  or  in  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  ordinarily  occurs. 
In  the  young  infant  thrush  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  what- 
ever the  age,  the  cachexia  which  results  from  continued  indi- 
gestion increases  the  liability  to  organic  affections.  Eclampsia 
is  the  most  serious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  frequent  result  of 
temporary  or  acute  indigestion. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  indigestion  this  is  good.  It  is  doubtful 
or  unfavorable  when  ulterior  diseases  occur,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  gravity. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  treatment  is  obviously  the 
removal  of  the  cause.  In  acute  indigestion,  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  some  offending  substance  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  if  the  symptoms  occur  soon  after  the  substance  is 
taken,  an  emetic  may  be  administered,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  syrup 
or  powder,  is  safe  and  usually  efficient.  If  several  hours  have 
elapsed,  a  purgative  should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  or  calomel, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  rhubarb  or  jalap. 

If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  especially  if  convulsions  are 
threatened,  we  should  not  wait  for  the  slow  action  of  a  purgative, 
but  should  resort  to  enemata  to  open  the  bowels.  Sometimes 
the  pain  in  acute  indigestion  is  such  as  to  require  the  use  of 
opiates.  In  the  infant  there  is  often  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  is  best  treated  by  alkaline  remedies 
in  combination  with  the  opiate,  as  in  the  following  mixture : — 
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B. — Tinct.  opii,  or  liq.  opii  compos,  gtt.  zij; 
Magnes.  calcinat.  9J; 
Sacch.  alb.  51J1 
Aq.  anisi  ^iss. — Misce. 

Dose,  the  bottle  being  first  shaken,  one  teaspoonftil  from  two  to  four  hours  to 
a  child  a  year  old.  If  there  is  much  pain,  it  is  well  to  add  a  little  chloroform  or 
Hoffmann^ s  anodyne  to  the  mixture. 

If  in  the  acute  indigestion  of  infants  there  is  diarrhoea,  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  in  combination  with  chalk  mix- 
ture should  be  given  instead  of  the  above,  fifteen  drops  of  the 
one  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  other. 

In  chronic  indigestion  the  means  of  relief  are  diflferent.  They 
are  twofold  :  first,  as  regards  change  of  diet;  secondly,  measures 
to  improve  the  digestive  function.  Spoon-fed  infants,  suffering 
from  habitual  indigestion,  require  the  utmost  care  as  regards  the 
character  of  their  food,  its  preparation,  and  the  times  of  feeding. 
Often  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to  procure  a  wet-nurse,  and  some- 
times removal  to  a  more  salubrious  locality  is  followed  at  once 
by  improvement  in  the  digestive  function.  If  the  infant  is 
already  wet-nursed,  the  milk  should  be  examined  microscopi- 
cally and  otherwise,  and  inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  reference 
to  the  health  and  diet  of  the  wet-nurse.  Sometimes  a  change  of 
wet-nurse  is  advisable.  For  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on 
this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  relating  to 
regimen. 

Infants,  as  well  as  children,  with  chronic  indigestion  are  occa- 
sionally much  benefited  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  They  should  be  given  sparingly  with  their 
food,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  digestive  function 
is  fully  restored.  M.  Donnd  and  some  other  French  writers  re- 
commend the  habitual  use  of  wine  for  infants  even  in  a  state  of 
health,  but  there  are  reasons,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  why 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  only  be  used  as  medicines,  and  never 
in  a  state  of  health. 

If  the  case  is  one  of  simple  or  uncomplicated  indigestion,  tonics, 
either  the  mineral  or  vegetable,  may  be  employed.  In  many 
instances,  however,  especially  in  infancy,  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation has  supervened,  and  in  such  cases  those  tonics  should  be 
empFoyed  which  exert  a  favorable,  of,  at  least,  not  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  hypersemic  and  irritable  surface  over  which  they 
pass. 
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When  indigestion  is  simple,  or  accompanied  by  no  serious 
complication,  wine  of  iron,  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  the  liquor 
ferri  iodidi  may  be  mentioned  among  the  safe  and  efficient  agents 
to  improve  the  digestive  function.  For  patients  above  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years  I  sometimes  employ  the  following  formula: — 

R.^Ferri  sulphat.  S^J 
Acid,  nitric,  .^^bs; 
AquflB  S^j" — Misce. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  mixture  the  water  should  be  added 
last.  Four  drops  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily,  in  a 
little  sweetened  water,  to  a  child  of  five  years.  Nitric  acid,  1  am 
convinced  from  observations,  has  an  irritating  eflfect  in  cases  oj 
hyperaemia  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  although  it  has 
been  given  in  Hope's  mixture  for  dysentery.  I  should  recom- 
mend the  above  formula,  therefore,  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  febrile  excitem^ent,  abdominal  tenderness,  diarrhoea, 
or  other  evidence  of  intestinal  congestion  or  inflammation. 

The  ferruginous  preparations  mentioned  above  are  most  useful 
in  cases  attended  by  signs  of  anaemia. 

Among  the  useful  vegetable  stomachics  and  tonics  may  be 
mentioned  the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  compound  tincture 
of  gentian,  infusion  of  columbo,  fluid  extract  of  columbo,  and 
fluid  extract  of  cinchona. 

If  chronic  indigestion  is  complicated  with  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation,  subacute  or  chronic,  for  this- is  the  form  which  is 
usually  present,  there  are  still  some  tonics  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously administered.  Columbo  and  the  compound  tincture 
of  cinchona  are  often  useful  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  chalybeates 
wine  of  iron  or  the  tinctura  ferri  chloridi,  in  small  doses,  may  be 
safely  administered.  Some  physicians  employ  in  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  accompanied  by  poor  appetite  and  feebleness  of  the 
digestive  function,  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis,  on  account  of  its 
tonic  and  supposed  astringent  properties.  I  have  prescribed  it 
occasionally,  but  not  sufficiently  to  form  a  decided  opinion  in 
regard  to  its  effects.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  it, 
it  was  discontinued  for  other  remedies. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  use  of  pepsin  as  a  remedial  agent  in 
indigestion.  The  theory  of  its  employment  in  atonic  states  of 
the  stomach  is  good,  but  physicians  in  this  country  have,  in  most 
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instances,  failed  to  observe  that  benefit  from  its  use  which  they 
had  been  led  to  expect,  and  which  seems  to  have  followed  its 
employment  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  European  physicians. 
It  is  probable  that  the  result  might  have  been  better  had  fresher 
and  better  preparations  of  pejDsin  been  prescribed.  Boudault^s 
pepsin  from  Paris  has  been  most  usejj  in  this  country,  but  in 
most  instances  without  appreciable  benefit.  I  prescribed  it  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  several  times  daily,  to  foundlings 
from  one  to  three  months  old  in  the  Infant  Service  of  Charity 
Hospital,  but  with  a  negative  result. 

Dr.  James  S.  Hawley,  of  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  pre- 
pared and  oilers  in  the  shops  both  a  powdered  and  liquid  pepsin, 
^hich   he  claims  are  superior   to  imported   preparations.     He 
recommends  its  use  not  only  in  simple  indigestion,  but  also  com- 
bined with  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  those  cases  in  which  indiges- 
tible food  has  given  rise  to  diarrhoea.     To  an  infant  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  months  old  he  gives  five  grains  of  each  every  three 
y.^         or  four  hours.     Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  checked  by  the  use  of 
V        these  powders,  and  the  patient  improves.     But  further  employ- 
ment is  required  of  the  American  pepsin,  and  in  an  uncombiued 
y  state,  in  order  to  determine  its  real  value.     According  to  Dr. 

Hawley,  alkalies,  astringents,  and  alcohol  are  incompatible  with 
pepsin.     This,  if  established,  is  an  important  fact,  since  these  ^ 

agents  are  commonly  prescribed   in  those  diarrhoeal  affections  ^ 

dependent  on  indigestion  in  which  the  use  of  pepsin  is  indicated.       ^ 
They  should  be  administered,  if  at  all,  between  the  doses  of  pep-     ^ 
sin.     If  alcohol  is  incom{)atible  with  pepsin,  it  is  probable  that^ 
rennet  wine,  which  some  writers  recommend,  is  less  reliable  than::^ 
other  pre{)arations.^ 

Dyspepsia  often  rapidly  disappears  by  hygienic  measures  witt::^  i 
out  the  use  of  medicines,  as  by  removal  from  the  city  to  ^t^^k 
country,  out-door  exercise,  or,  if  the  patient  is  an  infant,  by  ^^i^^-^- n« 
carried  into  the  open  air  daily.     In  infants  also  marked  improvv,^ 

nient  is  often  ob.scrved  on  the  approach  of  the  cool  and  braci  ^ 

weather  of  autumn  and  winter. 

'  Dr.  Hawley's  jupsin  has  been  used  during  the  last  three  months  in  th^  /^ 
fant's  Service,  Ward's  Island,  and  the  result  has  been  such  as  to  encoura'^^^/^ 
further  employment.     Nov.  1808. 
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Passive  congestion  of  the  stomach  is  described  among  the  dis- 
eases of  this  organ  by  Billard;  but 'it  is  a  pathological  state  of 
little  importance  in  itself.    It  occurs  in  new-born  infants,  asphyxi- 
ated at  birth  and  with  difficulty  resuscitated.    In  these  cases  there 
is  generally  intense  capillary  congestion  throughout  the  system. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  injected,  but  not  more 
than  that  of  the  mouth  or  intestines.     If  circulation  and  respira- 
tion are  fully  established,  this  injection  of  the  capillaries  sub- 
sides.^No  treatment  is  required,  except  measures  to  promote  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  functions.     In  cyanosis  and  atelectasis 
there  is  often  general  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic 
circulatory  system,  on  account*  of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  heart  in  the  one  disease  and  through  the  lungs 
in  the  other.     There  is  in  these  cases  passive  congestion  of  the 
stomach,  but  not  more  than  of  the  other  organs.         .?         *fc 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach, 'Except  when  produced  by  the 

direct  contact  of  some  irritant,  is  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood, 

independently  of  disease  in  some  other  portion  of  the  intestinal 

tract.     A  few  cases  have,  however,  been  reported  in  which  it  was 

not  known  that  any  irritating  ingesta  had  been  taken,  and  in 

which  a  careful  examination  revealed  a  healthy  or  nearly  healthy 

state  of  other  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.     The  subjects  were, 

for  the  most  part,  young  infants.     The  following  is  an  example 

related  by  Billard  :-^ 

/    "i^i  infant  four  davs  old,  remarkable  for  the  color  of  his  face 

f  and  firmness  of  flesh,  refused  the  breast  and  vomited  vnllnw  ^fiH 

;  matter^    On  the  following  day  the  vomiting  had  increased:  legs 

{  (Edematous;   face  pale  and    pinched;    respiration  difficult;  skin 

#    cold;  pulse  slow  and  irregular;  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region 

produced  cries  indicative  of  pain.  .^ -"  — ^ 

l^hird  day :  general  sinking ;  face  thin  and  expressive  of  great 

pain;  stools  natural. ^ » — 

^-Fourth  and  fifth  days:  condition  the  same.  Death  occurred 
on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  autopsy  was  made  on  the  day  following. 
v^With  the  exception  of  slight  pneumonia  no  disease  was  dis- 
covered in  any  part  of  the  system  besides  the  stomach.  The 
\  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  was  intenseljr  vascular  near  thj 
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.  w  cardiac  orifice  and  along  the  lesser  curvature.    It  was  also  tume- 
A'"^      [  fied,  and  could  be  easily  raised  with  the  nail.     In  the  remainder 
0        .•  \<rf  this  organ  there  was  strongly-marked  capilliform  injection.^N 
'^his  case  is  interesting  as  showing  what  may  happen,  though 
rarely.     A  nursing  infant  is  seized  with  gastritis  without  appa- 
rently having  taken  any  irritating  ingesta,  and  without  other  dis- 
ease of  the  digestive  apparatus.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
cases  like  the  above,  the  cause,  if  ascertained,  would  be  found  in 
the  ingesta :  perhaps  drinks  too  hot,  perhaps  elements  of  colos- 
trum, or  pathological  elements  in  the  milk,  which  might  produce 
the  disease  in  young  infants  in  whom  the  mucous  membrane  is 

jate  and  sensitive. 

astritis  is  not  uncommon  in  infancy  in  connection  with  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines.     The  latter  inflammation  is  some- 
times apparently  subordinate  to  the  former,  and  if  such  patients 
di^  the  fatal  result  is  due  mainly  to  the  gastric  disease. 
^^AUSES. — Gastritis,  ml  havu  UllUl'i  vod  il^  in  infants  has  been 
in  most  cases  due  in  great  part  to  the  continued  use  of  improper 
food,  of  food  not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  with  difficulty  digested.     Milk,  acid  or  otherwise  un- 
wholesome, farinaceous  substances,  stale,  or  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  not  properly  prepared,  drinks  too  hot  or  too  cold,  may  be 
specified  among  the  causes.     Therefore    this  disease  is   most 
common  in  bottle-fed  infants,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in  those 
who  receive  abundant  and  wholesome  breast  milk.    Anti-hygienic 
agencies,  apart  from  the  diet,  no  doubt  exert  some  influence  in 
the  production  of  gastritis  as  they  do  of  stomatitis.     Uncleanli- 
ness,  residence  in  damp  and  dark  apartments,  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  noxious  gases,  produce  a  condition  of  system 
which  strongly  predisposes  to  these  inflammations,  if  indeed  they 
TOfiiy  not  be  enumerated  among  the  direct  causes, 
''^^illict  and  Barthez  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
medicinal  subsUinces  given  to  children  occasionally  cause  gastri- 
tis.    "Hifij^haw  observed  this  effect  from  the  use  of  tartar  emetic, 
Kermes  mineral,  and  croton  oil.     Gastritis  occurring  in  this  way 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  inflammation  in  contiguous 
portions  of  the  digestive  tube.     Elsewhere  I "hgyti  nilw>nl  n  mmi 
in  which  gastro- intestinal  inflammation  ooourred  in  a  child  nine 
years  oW,  after  having  taken  -a  considerable  ciuunliij  ul  iieiusoMe 
oil  for  spasmodic  croup. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  thought  .by  some  to  accompany 

..-'.  ...v..     r     ■'•  ^     .   ;' 
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measles  and  scarlet  fever  during  the  eruptive  period,  though  the 
proof  of  this  is  not  decisive.  If  it  occur,  it  corresponds  with  the 
stomatitis  and  cutaneous  inflammation  of  those  diseases,  and  dis- 
appears as  they  subside.  It  is  mild,  and  accompanied  by  few 
^noptoms. 

taivu  pre- 

t  appears  that  gastritis  is  rare  over  the  age  of  six  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  infants  under  the  age 

of  three  months  who  are  deprived  of  the  breast  milk.     I  have 

met  it  chiefly  in  foundlings  fed  with  the  bottle,  and  having  at  the 

same  time  entero-colitis  and  often  also  stomatitis  and  oesophagitis. 

In  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  continuous  or  almost  continuous 

injection  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  lips  to 

near  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  and  even  beyond  this  prifice 

in  the  intestines.     Ti^e  following  is  an  example  of  gastri[rts"35Tt^ 

frequently  occurs  in  foundling  institutions: — 

R.  W.,  female,  two  week^ld,  was  admited  into  the  jTew  York  In- 
fant Asylum,  August  24th,  ri865,  anaemic  and  somewhat  emaciated. 
D[t  was  in  part  wet-nursed,  ancl  in  part  bottle-fed.  ^.The  emaciation 
mncreased,  and  nearly  the  entir\  buccal  cavity  bejjAme  covered  with 
"•he  confervoid  growth  of  thrush:,  On  Septembep-^th,  diarrhoea  com- 
inenced.  Borax  was  used  for  the  t^outh,  and  aljcalies  and  astringents 
'%o  check  the  diarrhoea,  but  without^aterial  iuiprovement. 

The  following  was  the  record  for NjSepten^ter  7th:  ''Cries  almost 
<;onstantly,  with  feeble  or  whining  void^;  s^fll  has  thrush ;  nurses  and 
^oes  not  vomit ;  dejections  five  or  siiK  daily,  and  green ;  pulse  13G, 
ieeble.     Death  occurred  September  8th.\ 

Autopsy  September  dth. — Mouth   ^d  muces  not   examined;  mu- 
cous membrane  of  oesophagus  vascular  )n  its  whole  extent,  with 
slight  thickening,  but  without  ulceration\  mucous  membrane  of 
stomach  injected  like  that  of  the  iiesophagus,  a^d  somewhat  thickened, 
except  in  its  pyloric  extremity,  when  the  appe'krancc  was  natural,  or 
nearly  so ;  the  color  in  the  central  part  of  the  uifiamed  gastric  mem- 
brane was  deep  red ;  no  thrush  was  noticed,  ea^cept  on  the  buccal 
surface  during  life ;  along  the  great*  curvature  of  the  stomach  were 
white  flakes,  resembljiig  those  of  thrush,  but  wh\eh  were  found,  by 
the  microscope,  to  ponsist  maiuly  of  oil  globules  a^d  epithelial  cells, 
without  the  cryptogamic  formation ;  mucous  membrane  of  small  in- 
testines healthy  in   their  whole  extent,  except  sMghtly  increased 
vascularity  in  a  few  places  in  the  ileum ;  mucous  membrane  of  colon 
much  injected  throughout,  except  near  the  ileo-ca?Ofil  valve,  where 
the  vascularity  was  slight;  in  the  transverse  and  descending  colon, 
the  redtiess  was  pretty  uniform,  and  the  membrane  was  thickened, 
but  ,jiot  ulcerated ;   solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  somewhat 
elet^ated. 
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• 

The  observations  of  Valleix  show  how  frequently  gastritis  is 
associated  with  severe  attacks  of  thrush.  In  twenty-three  of  his 
cases  of  the  latter  disease,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
was  noted  after  death,  this  organ  presented  inflammatory  lesions 
in  seventeen,  and  in  three  others  appearances  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  due  to  inflammation. 
^  Symptoms. — A  difficulty  exists  in  ascertaining  the  symptoms  of 

^  gastritis  from  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  generally  connected,  as- 

.^  liik)  boGJii  alitaJy  jsLStfeti,  with  stomatitis  or  entero-colitis.     Though 

we  may  never  be  able  to  diagnosticate  this  affection  as  certainly 
as  we  can  croup  or  pneumonia,  still,  there  are  symptoms  which 
arise  directly  from  the  gastritis,  and  with  care  we  may  be  able  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  symptoms  which  are  due  to  other 
pathological  states. 

If  gastritis  is  acute,  pain  is  present.     In  the  above  case  from 
Billard,  tin  wrll  n'r-iii^ft  fa^ip  nhr>prvft4  by  mjerlf,  aw^  Tf^]?*'^  "n^^r 
thn  VninH  nf  gfilati'j^MS  pjo^t^nif^fj  there  were  frequent  cries,  and 
the   countenance  indicated   much  suffering,  until   the  stage  of 
collapse.     If  there  is  less  intensity  of  inflammation,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  more  protracted,  the  pain  is  not  so  severe,  and  it  may  be 
so  slight  as  not  to  attract  attention.     Sometimes  there  is  tender- 
ness, so  that  pressure  upon  the  epigastric  region  is  badly  tolerated. 
Vomiting  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms. 
The  infant  after  nursing  seems  in  distress  till  the  milk  is  returned. 
There  is  much  thirst,  so  that  it  nurses  with  avidity,  if  it  is  not 
too  exhausted  or  feeble.     The  dejections  may  be  quite  regular 
throughout  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  already  related  from  Billard. 
In  .the  f^r^  ^^^^^^^^^.^^y^j^Tstf^y^n't      n     ni' ,  ng  wrrn  r"^"^a1i  afti^r 
oac  froo  »vat)(!Lry  atool,  in  the  boginning  of  the  BtehnoDs.     There 
is  ordinarily,  however,  diarrhoea  from  the  presence  of  entero- 
colitis.   The  pulse  is  sometimes  accelerated,  and  sometimes  nearly 
natural.     The  emaciation  in  gastritis  is  rapid,  since  not  only  th^ 
milk  is  in  great  measure  vomited,  but  the  digestive  function,  s 
far  as  the  stomach   is  concerned,   is  seriously  impaired.     Tt^^ 
features  become  wrinkled  and  senile,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  lim 
attenuated,  and  the  cranial  bones  uneven.     Death  occurs  fr" 
exhaustion. 

Anatomical   Characters. — Simple  gastritis  may  affect  ^^:r   -i 
entire  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  or  be  limited  to  a  cert^.^ 
part.     The  part  which  is  most  likely  to  escape  is  that  towr^^^  Zj 


1 


blood.     JSmall  shreds  or  portions  of       *  ^ 
1   found   mixed  with  the  mucus  and,.     ^  Aq 

'ace.  '^jfvJiAiK  <^(Anv  aJjbC-^  t^^'g'^V 

ed  cases,  when  entero-colitis  is  present,   "  \ 
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the  pyloric  orifice.  This  portion  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  found 
in  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  state,  while  the  cardiac  half  or  two- 
thirds  are  more  or  less  inflamed.  The  vascularity  of  the  diseased 
surface  is  often  not  uniform.  In  one  place  there  is  simply  arbo- 
rescence;  in  another  intense  continuous  redness,  and  between  these 
two  extremes,  are  different  grades  of  vascularity.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  somewhat  thickened,  softened,  and  the  secretion  of 
mucus  increased.  Extravasation  of  blood  is  not  infrequent  under 
the  mucous  membrane  usually  in  points,  and  the  mucus  may  be 
mixed  with  more  or  less  blood.  Small  shreds  or  portions  of 
coagulated  milk  are  often  found  mixed  with  the  mucus  an< 
attached  to  the  gastric  surface. 

Diagnosis. — In  protracted 

it  is  difficult  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.     Our  opinion  must 

then  be  little  more  than  a  plausible  conjecture.     In  the  acute 

attacks  we  can  diagnosticate  the  gastritis  with  more  certainty. 

If  a  young  infant  affected  with  thrush  is  seized  with  pain,  and  it 

vomits  often;  if  emaciation  is  rapid,  and  there  is  no  diarrlicea,  or 

diarrhoea  not  suflBcient  to  account  for  the  prostration ;  if  the  buccal 

-  mucous  membrane,  dotted  with  the  points  of  thrush,  presents  a  dry 

appearance  and  the  deep  red  color  of  severe  stomatitis,  there  can 

be  little  doubt  of  the  presence  of  gastritis.     The  diagnosis  is 

•  rendered  more  certain  by  signs  of  tenderness,  when  pressure  is 

made  upon  the  epigastric  region. 

Prognosis. — Like  other  inflammations,  gastritis  is  probably 
sometimes  so  mild  that  it  does  not  add  materially  to  the  suflfering 
or  danger  of  the  child.  This  mild  form  of  the  disease  under 
favorable  circumstances  soon  subsides.  In  other  cases  by  the 
continuance  or  increase  of  the  cause,  the  inflammatory  process 
becomes  more  severe  and  extensive,  resulting  even  in  disintegra- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  cases  are  especially  severe 
and  likely  to  terminate  fatally,  which  are  protracted  and  accom- 
panied by  severe  thrush,  with  a  desiccated  appearance  of  the 
mouth,  or  with  entero-colitis.  Pain,  vomiting,  and  rapid  emacia- 
tion in  such  children,  indicate  the  speedy  approach  of  death. 
Improvement  in  the  stomatitis  or .  entero-colitis  is  a  favorable 
indication,  but  these  inflammations  may  improve  without  corres- 
ponding improvement  in  the  gastritis. 

Treatment. — All  food  or  drinks,  except  those  of  a  bland  and 
unirritating   nature,  should  be   forbidden.     If  practicable,  the 
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young  infant  should  take  no  nutriment,  except  the  mother^  milk 
or  that  of  a  wet-nurse.  As  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  iimam- 
mation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  digestive  tube,  lime-water  may 
be  advantageously  given  in  combination  with  the  l^>ofto4  milk. 
/Opium  is  required  tol*islieve  the  pain  and  quiet  the  action  of  the 
stomach.  The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in,  doses  of  four  or 
five  drops  to  a  child  a  month  old,  or  the  syrup  of  poppy,  tincture 
of  opium,  or  liq.  opii  compositus  in  proportionate  doses,  may  be 
administered.  If  there  is  thirst,  a  little  gum-water  should  be 
given  frequently.  If  there  is  much  emaciation  and  the  vital 
powers  are  failing,  it  will  be  neces^ry  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
stimulants.  Stimulating  enemata  ar^preferable  to  stimulants 
given  by  the  mouth.  Much  benefit  m^y  be  anticipated  from 
local  measures.  Irritation  should  be  produtjed  upon  the  epigas- 
trium by  mustard  or  other  means,  followed  by  fomentations.  It 
is  Fftroly,  perbapo  nev^-pfoper  tO"  use  leuches,  if  the  patient  be  a 
j^^nng  inffmt  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  and  it  is,  thLiciftjie, 
important  that  the  vital  powers  should  not  be  reduced.  If  the 
child  is  weaned,  the  diet  at  first  should  be  restricted  to  arrowroot 
rice-water,  barley-water,  or  similar  bland  substances.  In  ad-t 
vaiiced   stages  of  gastritis,  amimal   broths  and  jellres  may  be 

Follicular  QastrUU— Dli^thylUtfXtettiitift,. 

The  pathological  character  of  foUictilar  gastritis  is  similar 
to  that  of  follicular  stomatitis.  It  is  an  inflammation  affecting 
the  gastric  follicles  and  ending  in  their  ulceration.  It  is  not  a 
frequent  disease ;  it  occurs  in  young  infants.  Billard  observed 
fifteen  cases.  The  symptoms  in  these  patients  were  similar  to 
those  in  simple  gastritis  of  a  severe  form.  The  emaciation  and 
prostration  were  rapid,  and  death  occurred  early.  We  can  only 
diagnosticate  the  gastritis  without  determining  its  follicular  cha- 
racter. How  many  recover  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the 
disease  is  apt  to  be  fatal  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation, not  only  of  the  follicles  but  of  the  intervening  mucous 
membrane.  The  treatment  is  that  f  ^gastritis. 
•^ipnTHERiTic^stritis  is  rare.  It  occasionally  occurs  during 
'epidemics  of  diphtheria.  Allusion  is  elsewhere  made  to  a  case 
treated  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in  De- 
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cember,  1859.  Th^e  patient,  eighteen  months  old,  previously 
had  had  protracted  \entero-colitis,  and  died  exhausted  after  a 
brief  attack  of  diphtheria.  Theife  were  lesions  referable  to  the 
entero-colitis,  and  the  body  was  ihuch  emaciated.  The  diphthe- 
ritic exudation  was  found\to  covpr  the  fauces,  epiglottis,  glottis, 
to  the  rima  glottidis,  the  entire  oisophagus,  and  almost  the  entire 
stomach.  The  mucous  surfah^p  linderneath  was  injected ;  that  of 
the  oesophagus  and  stomach  espeoially  was  very  vascular,  softened 
^and  thickened,  and  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  was  infiltrated. 
The  pseudo-membrane  taken  ^ota  the  epiglottis  and  examined 
under  the  microscope,  presentea  an^  amorphous  appearance :  no 
cells  were  noticed  in  it,  and  fil^rillatlon  was  not  distinct ;  that 
from  the  stomach  was  found  to  /  consist  almost  entirely  of  cells, 
the  plastic  corpuscles  of  some  wjriters,  the  pyoid  of  others.  The 
digestive  process,  so  far  as  the  jstomach  was  concerned,  had  evi- 
dently been  almost  if  not  entirlely  suspended,  and  hence  in  part 
the  sudden  prostration.  DiphtHeritic  gastritis  is  but  a  local  mani- 
festation of  a  grave  constitutional  disease. 

Post-Mortem  Digestion,  Gkelatinons  Softening,  'VThlteSoftenlng. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was 
directed  to  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
sometimes  observed  at  post-mortem  examinations.  John  Hunter 
first  ascertained  that  the  gastric  juice  begins  to  have  a  solvent 
effect  on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  soon  after  death.  Though 
Hunter  erred,  when  he  stated  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
more  or  less  digested  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  certain  that 
post-mortem  digestion  does  take  place  in  many  cases,  so  that  a  few 
hours  after  death  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  occasionally  the  stomach  is  perforated  or  is  M     |  A 


even  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  oesophagus. 

jjjfifill^several  examples  of  this  post-mortem  perforation  in  infants. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  softening  of  the  stomach  reported  by 

older  observers,  seem  to  have  been  suoh  aa  I  haiu  doBoribad, 

nftm«tjfY*cadaveric  rather  than  pathological.    Yet  there  are  two 

other  kinds  of  softening  occurring  in  children,  which  are  strictly 

pathological,  one  white  softening,  the  other  termed  by  Cruveil- 

liier  gelatinous  softening. 

White  softening  of  the  gastro  intestinal   mucous  membrane 
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results  from  deficient  alimentation.  It  has  been  observed  only 
in  anaemic  and  ill-nourished  children.  The  mucous  membrane  in 
such  loses  its  firmness,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent 
tissue.  This  disorganization  has  no  connection  with  any  inflam- 
matory process.  It  is  simply  a  disintegration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  consequence  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  patient, 
whether  or  not  there  are  co-operating  causes.  I  believe,  that  in 
a  large  proportion  of  infants  whose  systems  have  been  reduced 
and  blood  impoverished  for  a  considerable  time,  the  gastro-intes-  • 
tinal  mucous  membrane  will  be  found  after  death  less  firm  and 
resisting  than  in  those  who  have  been  habitually  robust. 

A  vague  opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  physicians  as  to 
the  nature  and  even  appearance  of  gelatinoiis  softening  of  the 
stomach,*  and  the  following  observations  will  be  ciied  in  order  to 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  it. 

Billard  has  recorded  two  cases  with  his  usual  minuteness. 

The  first  patient  died  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  months.  When 
a  few  days  old  she  had  thrush,  which  was  relieved  for  a  time,  but 
returned  before  death.  She  was  pale  and  feeble,  and  became  gradu- 
ally much  emaciated.  She  vomited  often,  and  the  features  indicated 
the  presence  of  pain.  The  record  states,  "  the  oesophagus  was  pale 
and  the  stomach  of  a  yellow-white  color  in  its  whole  extent ;  but  at 
the  greater  curvature  the  mucous  membrane  was  very  much  tumefied 
and  white,  and  so  soft  that  it  separated  on  touching  it,  in  the  form 
of  a  pulp.  Upon  pressing  this  membrane  there  exuded  between  the 
fingers  a  serous  fluid,  which,  on  being  received  on  a  watch-glass,  con- 
gealed at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  having  the  same  appearance  and 
gelatinous  consistence  as  that  on  the  stomach.  The  other  coats  of 
the  stomach  appeared  as  if  macerated  in  the  same  fluid,  and  were  rup- 
tured with  the  greatest  ease  upon  the  least  force." 

The  second  patient  was  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
da^'s.  This  case  is  one  of  interest,  from  the  fact  that  M.  Baron  diag- 
nosticated gelatinous  softening. 

The  infant  at  first  had  a  slight  icteric  hue.  When  three  days  old 
it  vomited  green  fluid  and  passed  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  green 
feces.  On  the  following  day  the  physiognomy  was  much  altered  and 
the  features  pinched;  the  cry  frequent  and  painful;  constant  move- 
ment of  features.  The  vomiting  and  pain  continued  till  the  stage  of 
prostration,  which  ended  in  death. 

Auto])8y. — "Some  remains  of  rauguetwere  found  on  the  tongue  and 
along  the  ajsophagus ;  the  stomach  at  its  great  tuberosity  presented 
a  gelatinous  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches,  which  appeared  pale  and  mixed  with  yellow  streaks,  and 
so  tender  that  it  separated  upon  pouring  on  it  the  small  stream  of 
water  used  in  washing  it.  When  this  was  raised  the  muscular  coa^, 
— the  fibres  of  which  remained  whole — formed  with  the  serous  co 
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the  bottom  of  this  disorganization.  The  circiimforenee  of  this  soft- 
ening was  surrounded  by  a  very  red  ring  or  fold  formed  of  the  mucous 
coat,  which  at  this  place  was  not  softened,  and  which  when  cut 
appeared  as  if  infiltrated  with  bloody  serum.  The  remainder  of  the 
surface  of  the  stomach  presented  some  irregular  red  streaks,  and  in 
certain  parts  a  very  intense  capillary  injection.'* 

Billard,  in  his  comments  on  the  above  cases  and  other  cases 
which  he  has  observed,  says:  "What  inference  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations  ?  None  other  than 
that  the  gelatinous  softness  of  the  stomach  consists  in  a  disor- 
ganization of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  viscus,  caused  by  an 
acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia ;  that  this  disorganization  is  charac- 
terized by  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  walls  of  this  organ  ; 
the  intumescence  and  gelatinous  consistence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  a  part  usually  circumscribed,  situated  more  frequently 
in  the  greater  curvature,  and  about  which  the  membrane  exhibits 
more  or  less  evident  traces  of  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia.  .  .  . 
The  softening  now  under  consideration  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  kind  of  softening  which  does  not  usually  succeed 
an  acute  phlegmasia."     Billard  refers  to  white  softening. 

Billard  believes  that,  while  gelatinous  softening  results  from 
gastritis,  its  proximate  cause  is  an  afflux  of  serum  to  the  part  in 
which  the  disorganization  occurs.  In  one  of  the  above  cases  he 
thinks  the  inflammation  was  acute;  in  the  other  chronic,  and, 
therefore,  showing  less  vascularity. 

West,  in  speaking  of  gelatinous  softening,  says:  "Softening  of 
the  stomach  varies  in  a  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  state  of  complete 
diffluence  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  organ.  .  .  .  When  the  change 
is  not  far  advanced,  the  exterior  of  the  stomach  presents  a  per- 
fectly natural  appearance,  but  on  laying  it  open  a  colorless  or 
slightly  brownish  tenacious  mucus,  like  the  mucilage  of  quince 
seeds,  is  found  closely  adhering  to  its  interior,  over  a  more  or 
less  considerable  space  at  the  great  end  of  this  organ." 

Cruveilhier  says :  "This  softening  always  proceeds  from  the 
interior  towards  the  exterior.  There  is  at  the  beginning  simple 
separation  of  the  fibres  by  a  gelatinous  mucus,  and  in  consequence 
the  parietes  are  thickened  and  semi-transparent.  ...  If  the 
transformation  be  complete,  the  disorganized  portions  are  re- 
moved layer  after  layer,  those  which  remain  becoming  gradually 
thinner.     The  peritoneum   alone  resists  for  some  time,  but  at 
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length  it  is  attacked,  worn,  and  gives  away,  and  perforation  of 
the  stomach  results.  The  parts  thus  transformed  are  colorless, 
transparent,  apparently  inorganic,  completely  deprived  of  vessels, 
and  exhaling  an  odor  resembling  that  of  milk." 

Bouchut  remarks :  "  Softening  of  the  mucous,  membrane  of  the 
stomach  in  children  at  the  breast  is  not  a  special  disease  which  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  by  itself.  This  alteration  is  always  con- 
nected with  other  diseases,  and  is  especially  with  disease  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  knowledge  of  which  fact  has  been  too  long 
neglected.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  acidity  of  the  liquids 
contained  in  the  digestive  tube  of  young  children,  liquids  which 
are  very  acid  in  the  disease  we  have  above  referred  to." 
"  Ty%.  Carswell  believes  also  that  there  is  a  pathological  softening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  that  when  it  occurs 
the  symptoms  may  be  those  of  gastritis  or  enteritis. 

Eokitansky  says  of  gelatinous  softening :  "  If  we  consider,  in 
addition  to  the  above  remarks,  the  uniform  localization  of  the 
disease,  that  in  none  of  its  stages  it  presents,  either  at  the  point  of 
the  softening  or  in  its  vicinity,  hypersemic  injection  or  reddening, 
and  that  we  are  still  less  able  to  demonstrate  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  tissue  of  its  coats  the  products 
of  inflammation,  we  are  constrained  to  infer  the  non-inflammatory 
nature  of  the  affection." 

Without  extending  these  extracts,  it  is  seen  that  the  most 
eminent  authorities  not  only  disagree  in  reference  to  the  cause  of 
gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach,  but  that  they  also  differ  in 
their  description  of  its  appearance.  This  diversity  of  opinion  is 
most  likely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  two  kinds  of  softening 
have  been  confounded.  Eokitansky  and  Bouchut  probably  refer 
to  cases  of  white  softening,  which  is  due  to  a  state  of  habitual 
feebleness,  and,  therefore,  have  concluded  that  softening  of  the 
stomach  is  not  inflammatory.  7r^^^'^^^fT%>Tr  ^y  nhii?rTfiti'nni 
that  the  opinion  of  Billard  is  corifect,  and  that  true  gelatinous  soft- 
ening is  the  result  of  gastric  inflammation,  sometimes  chronic, 
sometimes  acute.  But  I  have  seen  appearances  which  led  ^>4^to 
think  that  the  immediate  causes  of  gelatinous  softening  continue 
to  operate  after  death,  so  that  the  amount  of  softening  is  often 
less  at  the  time  of  death  than  a  few  hours  subsequently. 

T4k^  fuUuwii 
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,.-. ..^^  jogmiiiii}^  lu  umI,  iw  an  example  of  inflammatary 

softening:—  \iJ^  <^  y^ucU    ^it^/yt  A-^  6  /^^-^^^^^^ 

G.  S.,  male,  robust,  was  bom  July  10th,  1865.  The  mother  not 
being  able  to  suckle  the  infant,  and  the  clanger  of  artificial  feeding  in 
the  warm  months  being  well  understood,  a  wet-nurse  was  procured. 
About  the  14th  of  July,  this  wet-nurse  having  insufficient  milk, 
another  was  procured  temporaril}',  who  suckled  the  infant  till  July 
20th,  when  a  third  wet-nurse  was  engaged,  whose  child,  healthy  and 
thriving,  was  six  weeks  old.  Previously  to  this  time  the  infant  ap- 
peared well.    It  had  uniformly  nursed  vigorously  and  seemed  satisfied. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  thrush,  apparently  mild,  was  observed  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  powder,  supposed  to  be  borax,  and  labelled  such,  was 
obtained  at  a  drug  store,  to  be  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  This 
powder  was  afterward  ascertained  to  be  alum.  About  five  grains 
were  dissolved  in  as  many  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  child  was  swabbed  occasionally  with  it.  A  piece  of  linen,  folded 
so  as  to  resemble  the  tip  of  a  nursing  bottle,  was  occasionally  dipped 
into  the  solution,  and  the  infant  was  allowed  to  suck  it.  The  use  of 
the  alum  was  commenced  about  6  P.  M.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
evening  the  infant  slept  considerably,  and  of  course  did  not  nurse 
often,  but  about  8  P.  M.  it  began  to  be  very  fretful,  and  it  then  nursed 
more  frequently.  It  vomited  once  between  8  and  10  o'clock  P.  M. 
In  order  to  quiet  the  infant,  the  tip  soaked  in  the  solution  was  often 
applied  to  the  mouth,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  intermission  in  its 
crying.  Through  the  night  it  vomited  again  once  or  twice,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  night  had  one  free  liquid  stool,  which  was  passed 
with  much  tenesmus.  The  countenance  of  the  infant  was  indicative 
of  suffering,  and  its  thighs  were  repeatedly  flexed  over  the  abdomen, 
as  if  that  were  the  seat  of  its  distress.  Paregoric  in  two-drop  doses 
was  several  times  given  through  the  night,  and  flannel  soaked  with 
Lot  whiskey  was  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

July  23d.  In  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  child's  sickness, 
another  wet-nurse  was  obtained  early  in  the  morning,  and  one-sixth 
of  a  drop  of  liq.  opii  compos,  was  given  every  hour,  with  the  effect 
of  inducing  a  little  sleep.  The  tongue  was  very  red,  desiccated,  and 
studded  with  more  numerous  points  of  thrush  than  on  the  previous 
day.  It  now  refhsed  to  nurse,  apparently  from  soreness  of  the  tongue. 
At  each  attempt  of  the  nurse  to  induce  it  to  take  the  nipple,  it  rubbed 
the  mouth  across  the  breast,  crying  either  from  pain  or  disappoint- 
ment. The  alum  was  not  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  of  the 
22d,  but  late  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  it  was  resumed,  the  mistake 
of  the  druggist  not  being  discovered  till  midday,  when  it  was  estimated 
that  about  five  grains  had  been  used.  Occasionally  a  little  of  the 
solution  was  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon  so  as  to  be  swallowed, 
in  the  belief  that  the  thrush  affected  the  oesophagus.  The  infant 
continued  to  suffer  much  during  the  day,  sleeping  at  times  a  few 
minutes.  Its  strength  was  evidently  failing;  its  respiration  regular; 
pulse  about  140  ;  its  alvine  discharges  yellow,  of  natural  consistence 
and  frequency. 

Evening,  23d     Surface  hot;  is  very  restless;  pulse  160  to  160; 
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tongue  dry,  intcnsly  red.  and  dotted  with  points  of  thrash.  Is 
treated  with  opiates,  a  little  lime-water,  and  fomentations. 

24th.  In  the  first  part  of  the  day  nursed  pretty  well;  in  the  latter 
part,  could  be  induced  to  draw  the  breast  only  once  or  twice.  The 
symptoms  to-day  were  the  same  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of 
greater  emaciation  and  prostration ;  cranial  bones  uneven,  and  features 
pinched. 

25th.  Pulse  140  to  148;  strencrth  rapidly  failing,  bnt  it  cries  at 
times  loudly.  The  milk  of  tlie  nurse,  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a 
spoon,  is  often  held  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  swallowed,  and 
deglutition  seems  difficult.  Respiration  in  the  first  part  of  the  day 
and  previously',  natural;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  accelerated; 
dejections  natural;  no  vomiting;  appearance  of  tongue  more  natural 
than  vcsterdav. 

2r)th.  Died  to-daj'  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  12 J  P.  M.  The  hands 
were  cold  several  hours  before  death,  and  the  milk  given  it  was 
regurgitated. 

Autopiiy  ticevty-two  houra  aftor  death Much  emaciation;  no  rigor 

mortis ;  cranial  bones  uneven ;  upper  part  of  the  pharj-nx  injected  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch ;  but  from  this  point  to  the  stomach 
membrane  healthy ;  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cardiac  two-thinis 
of  the  stomach  pultaceous;  it  had  a  pink  color,  and  in  places  had 
separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue;  mucous  coat  of  the  p^'loric 
third  of  the  organ  nearly  healthy;  along  the  edge  of  the  softened 
portion  the  mucous  membrane  was  vascular  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
lines ;  the  muscular  and  serous  coats  of  the  stomach  underneath  the 
softened  portion  were  easily  torn  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  presented  in  places  that  degree  of  vascularity  known  as 
arborescence ;  there  was  no  destruction  or  softening  of  its  mucous 
membrane;  the  color  was  healthy;  the  stomach  was  nearlj^  empty; 
the  contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  were  natural  in  color 
and  consistence ;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy  ;  in  the  left  pleural 
cavity  was  about  an  ounce  of  transparent  serum,  and  a  less  quantity 
in  the  right  cavity. 

It  cannot  be  dou])ted  that  the  softening  in  the  above  case  was 
pathological.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  warm,  but  the  infant 
was  placed  on  ice,  and  a  pan  containing  ice  was  kept  upon  the 
abdomen.  This  infant  died  evidently  of  gastritis,  the  accompa- 
nying inflammation  being  subordinate,  and  in  faat  insignificant 
At  first  it  was  a  question  with  isfi,  whether  the  )|lunri  might  not 
have  caused  the  gastritis,  so  that  the  case  shoiiHbe  properly 
placed  in  the  category  of  deaths  from  swallowing  corrosive 
substances.  In  order  to  determine  this  point,  P  administered 
alum  daily  to  two  kittens,  commencing  when  d(ey  were  seven 
days  old.  The  quantity  given  to  each  was  ton  grains  daily  in 
two  doses  for  three  consecutive  days,  and  on  ythe  two  following 
days  five  grains.     The  only  uniform  result  /noticed  was  an  in- 
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creased  flow  of  saliva,  which  washed  some  of  the  alum  from 
their  mouths,  and  occasionally  slight  vomiting.     There  was  not  . 

even  any  apparent  inflammation  of  the  buccal  membrane  from        Vl 
the  alum,  y^  .     f'    (i'. 

Cases  lite  the  above,  and  such  are  recorded  by  Valleix,  show  \  fi\}  '    f 
that  the  opinion  of  Rokitansky  needs  modification,  who  believes   1  " 
that  softening  is  not  the  result  of  inflammation,  but  a  peculiar  ^    \ 
disease  of  infancy. 

In  Valleix's  twenty-four  cases  of  what  he  terms  fatal  muguet, 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  one  of 
the  most  common  lesions,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  is  the  point 
of  interest,  there  were  signs  which  showed  conclusively  the  pre- 
sence of  gastric  inflammation.  The  common  coexistence  of  the 
lesions  of  gastric  inflammation,  such  as  redness  and  thickening, 
with  gelatinous  softening  in  other  parts  of  the  organ,  are  certainly 
most  reasonably  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  inflamma- 
tion preceded,  and  directly  or  indirectly  caused  the  softening. 

Cases  like  the  above  also  show  that  the  opinion  of  Bouchut 
and  some  other  writers  should  be  modified,  who  consider  gelati-  • 

nous  softening  merely  a  complication  of  entero-colitis  or  colitis,        Q^'  * 
and  not  connected  with  gastritis.  f 

Wh^tpijr  the  opinion  of  Billaija}s  correct  that  the  proximate  ./*)(  ' '    i 
cau96  df/;his   kind  of  softening^s  an  afflux  of  serum,  or  of/  v 

Boiftcmit,  that  it  is  an  excess  jrf^id,liruncertain. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  Baron  was  able  to  diagnosticate  gela- 
tinous softening.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  severer  forms  of 
gastritis.  The  vomiting,  great  pain,  restlessness,  sudden  and 
progressive  emaciation,  and,  finally,  collapse  preceding  the  fatal 
result,  are  the  symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  based.^^The 
treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  gastritis. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

NON-INFLAMMATORY    DIARRHCEA. 

DiARRHCBA  is  frequent  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy. 
The  French  writers  describe  several  varieties  according  to  the 
character  of  the  evacuations,  as  acescent,  mucous,  and  serous. 
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M.  Eostan  even  describes  fourteen  distinct  kinds.  But  the  tend- 
ency of  medical  science  in  these  modern  times  is  to  simplify  the 
nomenclature  of  diseases — ^to  describe  under  a  single  name  those 
affections  which  are  essentially  the  same  though  differing  some- 
what in  their  features.  Now  all  the  forms  of  diarrhoea  in  the 
infant  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  not  more 
than  three  or  four.  In  this  way  repetition  and  prolixity  are 
avoided  as  well  as  an  unnecessary  refinement. 

Non-Inflammatory  DiarrhcBa. 

The  most  common  and  the  simplest  form  of  diarrhoea  is  that 
enunciated  in  our  heading.  Though  attended  often  by  an  ana- 
tomical alteration  in  the  intestines,  the  inflammatory  character  is 
absent.  This  disease  is  described  by  some  writers  as  simple,  or 
catarrhal,  or  spasmodic  diarrhoea.  Many  cases  of  diarrhoea  sup- 
posed to  be  non-inflammatory  are  really  cases  of  entero-colitis, 
and  very  frequently  diarrhoea  not  inflammatory  in  its  commence- 
ment changes  its  character  and  becomes  such.  This  is  especially 
true  of  such  diarrhoeal  affections  as  are  produced  by  improper 
diet. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  are  various. 
Influences,  which  in  the  adult  would  have  no  appreciable  effect, 
increase  the  number  of  evacuations  in  the  infant. 

A  common  cause  is  food  of  unsuitable  quality  or  quantity. 
Food  that  does  not  digest  well  is  apt  to  stimulate  the  intestinal 
follicles  to  excessive  secretion  or  to  accelerate  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines.  In  infants  diarrhoea  is  sometimes  due  to 
too  frequent  feeding.  Many  whose  stomachs  are  overloaded 
obtain  relief  by  vomiting,  but  others  do  not.  The  food  not 
needed  for  nutrition  serves  as  an  irritant,  and  produces  green  and 
unhealthy  evacuations.  Dr.  JamaA- Jark^OU,  lU 
young-physictan,  ealls  attention  to  this  cauBO  of  diarphteit.' 

The  mother's  milk  or  the  milk  of  the  wet-nurse  may  disagree, 
either  from  some  temporary  derangement  of  her  system,  or  con- 
tinued ill-health,  or  occasionally  from  causes  which  are  not 
understood.  Non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  in  the  nursling  is  the 
immediate  result,  but  inflammation  may  afterwards  occur.  The 
milk  in  these  cases  frequently  contains  the  elements  of  colostnun. 

Fright  or  strong  mental  impressions  will  also  in  some  children 
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increase  the  number  of  evacuations.     This  cause  being  transient, 
the  diarrhoea  soon  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  Children  who  are  insuffi- 
ciently clothed  in  the  winter  season,  who  are  taken  from  a  heated 
room  into  a  cool  room  without  sufficient  precaution,  or  who  lie 
uncovered  at  night,  are  very  subject  to  diarrhoeal  attacks  from 
the  impression  of  cold  on  the  system. 

The  cause  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  exist  in  the  child 
itself.  In  some  children  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  attended 
by  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  which  ceases  when  the  gum  is. 
pierced.  Worms  in  the  intestines  may  also  operate  as  a  cause. 
Diarrhoea  is  occasionally  salutary  within  certain  limits,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  it  a  disease  when  it  is  a 
means  of  relief.  If  occurring  from  an  excess  of  food  or  from 
dentition,  it  may  prevent  convulsive  seizures. 

Symptoms. — Non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  sometimes  comes  on 
suddenly ;  at  other  times  there  are  precursory  symptoms  continu- 
ing for  some  days.  Whether  or  not  there  are  antecedent  symp- 
toms depends  chiefly  on  the  cause.  If  diarrhoea  occur  from  fright, 
or  from  cold,  or  from  improper  aliment,  it  commonly  occurs  im- 
mediately. If  from  painful  dentition,  there  are  previous  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 

The  prodromic  symptoms  are  restlessness  and  disturbed  sleep: 
sometimes  the  physiognomy  indicates  transient  Adominal  pains. 
Indigestion  characterized  by  regurgitation,  nausea,  or  even  vomit- 
ing, is  an  occasional  premonitory  condition.  Finally,  diarrhoea 
commences.  The  evacuations  differ  much  in  color  and  consist- 
ence in  different  cases,  and  perhaps  at  different  periods  in  the 
same  case.  In  infants  they  are  apt  to  be  green.  This  color,  which 
is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  inexperienced,  and  especially  to  the 
parents,  is  often  produced  by  trivial  causes.  Slight  indigestion 
will  produce  it.  So  will  excess  of  food,  even  the  most  bland  and 
unirritating.  Occasionally  the  stools  consist  in  part  of  undigested 
portions  of  food,  especially  the  casein.  In  children  advanced* 
beyond  the  period  of  first  dentition  the  evacuations  do  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  from  those  occurring  in  the  adult.  The 
stools  are  usually  passed  easily,  but  there  is  sometimes  in  infants 
more  or  less  tenesmus,  if  they  are  acid  or  in  any  way  irritating. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen. 

In  the  form  of  diarrhoea  which  has  been  designated  acescent. 
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not  only  is  there  an  acid  odor  and  reaction  of  the  matter  vomited, 
but  also  of  the  stools.  At  night,  since  less  nutriment  is  taken, 
and  the  patient  is  more  quiet,  the  evacuations  are  less  frequent. 
If  the  complaint  is  slight,  there  is  little  desire  for  drink,  but  if 
the  stools  are  frequent  and  thin,  especially  if  they  approach  the 
serous  character,  thirst  is  often  intense;  the  appetite  varies;  the 
tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur ;  there  is  often  more 
or  less  meteorism,  but  no  abdominal  tenderness. 

The  face  in  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  is  pale.  If  the  disease 
continue,  in  a  few  days  there  is  evident  loss  of  weight  and  flesh. 
The  rotundity  of  the  limbs  is  gradually  lost,  and  the  tissues  be- 
come soft  and  flabby.  But  in  most  cases,  when  the  aflfection  has 
reached  this  stage,  its  original  character  is  lost,  and  it  has  become 
inflammatory. 

There  is  no  constant  fever  in  true  non-inflammatorv  diarrhcea. 
Sometimes  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
but  usually  only  for  a  short  time. 

Certain  epiphenomena,  as  Barrier  terms  them,  occur  at  times 
in  non-inflammatory  as  well  as  in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  for 
example  a  sympathetic  cough,  or,  which  is  more  serious,  cerebral 
complications.  Convulsions  or  stupor  indicating  the  superven- 
tion of  spurious  hydrocephalus  may  occur  in  either  form  of 
diarrhoea.     This  disease  is  described  elsewhere. 

Anatomicai/Characters. — The  structural  changes  observed 
in  the  intestines  in  those  who  die  of  non-inflammatorv  diarrhoea 
have  been  well  described  by  Billard.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he, 
"  isolated  follicles,  and  follicular  plexuses  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  developed  without  being  inflamed, 
in  twelve  infants.  There  were  three  aged  from  eight  days  to 
three  weeks ;  two  aged  two  months ;  the  remaining  seven  were 
from  nine  months  to  one  year.  The  follicles  appear  at  the  com- 
mencement of  dentition.  Ten  of  these  children  were  affected 
with  diarrhoea  of  liquid,  white  mucous  matters.  This  is  really 
'the  serous  diarrhoea  of  authors;  and  every  symptom  leads  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  development  of 
these  follicles,  and  the  augmentation  of  their  secretion."  .  .  . 
"  I  do  not  consider  this  morbid  development  of  the  muciparous 
follicles  as  a  true  inflammation.  Nevertheless,  this  state  of  ex- 
citability which  causes  the  augmentation  of  their  secretioil  is,  as 
it  were,  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  normal  state  and  the 
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State  of  inflammation."    Barrier's  views  also  coincide  in  the  main 
with  those  of  Billard. 

One  of  the  most  common  lesions  observed  in  the  intestines,  in 
those  who  have  died  with  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  is,  as  these 
authors  remark,  turgescence  of  the  intestinal  glands.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  these  glands  will  be  found  more  distinct  than 
in  the  healthy  state. 

The  solitary  follicles  of  the  large  intestines,  especially,  are,  in 
most  cases,  elevated,  and  their  central  depression  distiqpt,  and  the 
patches  of  Peyer  are  also  prominent. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  in 
k  young  infant : — 

.On  the  7th  of  July,  1865,  a  foundling,  one  month  old,  died  at 
the  Infant  Asylum.  It  was  much  emaciated,  with  eye^  sunken 
and  features  pinched,  at  the  time  of  its^  death.  It  was  wet-nursed 
towards  the  close  of  its  life,  but  the  nurse's  milk  was  insuflBcient. 
[t  did  not  vomit;  did  not  have  any  marked  acceleration  of  pulse 
[128  per  minute),  and  its  evacuations  were  about  four  daily,  and 
thin.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale  throughout.  The 
solitary  glands,  particularly  those  in  the  colon,  and  the  patches  of 
Peyer  were  tumefied  so  as  to  be  visible,  and  somewhat  raised 
above  the  surrounding  surface.  There  was  probably  slight  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  tumefaction  of  the  muci- 
parous follicles,  but  these  changes  were  not  clearly  ascertained. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  there  is  liability  of 
confounding  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  is  enteritis  or  entero- 
colitis. From  these  it  may  be  diagnosticated  by  the  absence  of 
continued  fever,  and  of  abdominal  tenderness.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  case  is  non-inflammatory,  or 
whether  there  exists  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  though 
practically  the  determination  of  this  point  is  not  important. 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  non-inflammatory 
diarrhoea  is  not  dangerous.  With  the  adoption  of  suitable  mea- 
sures to  remove  the  cause,  and  the  use  of  medicines  to  control  the 
discharges,  the  patient  recovers.  The  remark  already  made  may 
be  repeated  here  that  occasionally  diarrhoea  is  salutary  within  cer- 
tain limits,  as  when  there  is  a  foreign  substance  in  the  intestines, 
either  irritating  mechanically  or  by  its  chemical  properties,  and 
which  the  diarrhoea  serves  to  remove. 
The  danger,  in  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  arises  from  com- 
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plications,  as  spurious  hydrocephalus,  or  from  the  emaciation  and 
exhaustion.  There  may  also  be  danger  of  its  eventuating  in  in- 
flammation which  is  always  serious.  Whether  or  not  the  diarrhoea 
is  in  itself  injurious  to  the  child,  and  a  source  of  danger  may  be 
determined  by  observing  whether  or  not  there  is  emaciation. 

If  the  rotundity  of  the  figure  and  firmness  of  the  tissues  are 
preserved,  showing  that  alimentation  is  still  sufficient,  and  no 
complication  arises,  the  diarrhoea  is  not  as  a  rule  injurious.  In 
infants  ti^t  over-nurse  and  do  not  vomit  the  surplus  milk,  the 
evacuations  are  sometimes  green  and  frequent,  and  yet  fulness 
of  figure  is  preserved,  and  the  development  of  the  body  proceeds 
as  usual.  The  same  state  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  diarrhoea 
accompanying  dentition.  In  these  instances  a  moderately  ^t 
laxed  state  of  the  bowels  is  not  injurious.  On  the  other  hand, 
diarrhoea  attended  by  emaciation  or  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the 
flesh  requires  immediate  treatment.  Many  lives  are  lost  by  the 
neglect  of  such  patients,  till  they  are  so  reduced  that  they  can 
no  longer  derive  any  material  benefit  from  remedial  measures. 
This  fatal  neglect  is  common  during  the  process  of  dentition. 

Treatment. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  treat  successfully 
diarrhoea  in  infancy  and  childhood,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  it.  It  is  not  till  the  cause  ceases  to 
operate,  that  we  can  expect  a  satisfactory  result  from  medication. 
The  disease  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  medicine,  but  it 
usually  returns  at  once  when  treatment  is  omitted,  unless  the 
patient  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  agencies  which  pro- 
duce- it.  These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  diar- 
rhoea of  infants.  With  them  very  generally,  when  affected  with 
this  complaint,  there  is  some  fault  as  regards  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  food.  Attention  to  this  matter  will  show  the  need  of 
a  change  of  wet-nurse,  or  if  the  infant  be  spoon-fed,  a  change  in 
the  character  of  its  food  or  the  mode  of  preparation,  or  even  in 
the  quantity  given.  In  many  cases,  by  change  in  the  diet,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  the  complaint  ceases  so  as* 
to  require  no  medication.  If  medicines  >re  needed,  and  the 
symptoms  are  not  urgent,  it  is  occasionally  advantageous  to  com- 
mence treatment  by  the  use  of  someW  .the  milder  purgatives  in 
small  doses.  In  the  infant  in  whom  J^e  dejections  are  so  gen- 
erally acid,  an  alkaline  laxative,  or  aylaxi^tive  conjoined  with  an 
alkali,  often  has  a  good  eft'ect  as  pr^iminary  treatment.     Half  a 
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teaspoonful,  to  one  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or  a  proportionate 
dose  of  Rochelle  salts,  removes  any  acid  or  irritating  substance 
from  the  intestines,  and  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  stools.  The  improvement,  however,  without  subsequent  treat- 
ment, is  usually  only  for  a  day  or  two.  The  use  of  a  purgative 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  preliminary  to  other  measures. 
In  this  city  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil  is  often  given  as  a  do- 
mestic remedy  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  the  beneficial  eflfect  from  it 
having  popularized  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Trousseau  usually 
gave  Eochelle  salts. 

If  there  has  been  previous  constipation  and  the  diarrhoea  has 
just  commenced,  a  purgative  is  obviously  indicated.  With  the 
operation  of  this  medicine  there  is  frequently  marked  improve- 
ment. West  says:  "Provided  there  be  neither  much  pain  nor 
much  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations,  though  watery,  are  fecal, 
and  contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very  small  doses  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have  seemed  to  me 
more  useful  than  any  other  remedy : — 

B. — Magnesise  sulphatis  5j ; 

Tinct.  rhei  3j ; 

Syr.  zingiberis  3j  ; 

Aquas  carui  3ix. — M. 
3j  ter  die  for  children  one  year  old ; 

and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from  it  a  speedy  diminution  in  the 
frequency  of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  a  return  of  the  natural 
character  of  the  evacuations." 

In  diarrhoea  of  infants,  due  to  indigestion,  and  attended  by 
acidity,  the  following  prescription  is  sometimes  useful.  By  im- 
proving digestion  and  correcting  acidity,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  diarrhoea.  The  cases  are,  however,  in  my  experience  ex- 
ceptional in  which  this  is  the  proper  remedy. 

B. — Pnlv.  ipecacnanhse  gr.  j; 
Pulv.  rhei  gr.  y ; 
Sodae  bicarb,  gr.  iv-vii. — M. 
Divide  in  chart.  No.  xij.    One  powder  every  four  to  six  hours  to  an  infant 
one  year  old. 

The  effect  of  laxative  medicines,  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  functions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  is  uncer- 
tain.    K  there  is  no  improvement  from  their  use  within  two  or 
three  days,  they  should  be  omitted.     We  must  rely  on  astrin- 
gents, opiates,  and,  in  infants,  also  on  alkalies.    If  the  symptoms 
23 
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are  urgent,  if  the  evacuations  are  frequent  and  exhaustive,  these 
agents  should  be  employed  from  the  first.  Much  harm  is  often 
done,  and  precious  time  lost,  by  prescribing  laxative  mixtures 
when  opiates  and  astringents  are  required.  I  have  known  them 
to  aggravate  the  complaint,  when,  by  change  of  measures,  there 
was  immediate  improvement.  The  majority  of  cases  of  non-in- 
fiammatory  diarrhoea,  at  the  period  when  the  physician  is  called, 
are  best  treated  by  the  use  of  astringents  and  opiates  exclusively, 
proper  directions  at  the  same  time  being  given  in  reference  to  the 
diet  and  hygienic  management. 

In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  and 
opium  is  an  excellent  medicine,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  astrin- 
gent with  the  opiate  and  alkali.  It  may  be  given,  in  jdoses  of 
two  to  three  grains,  to  a  child  one  year  old,  every  three  or  even 
two  hours.  The  following  is  an  old,  but  efficient  prescription  in 
the  simple  diarrhoea  of  infants: — 

B. — Tinct.  opii  camphorat., 
Tiuct.  catechu,  aa  3ij; 
Mistur.  cretflB  Jj. — M. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonfVil  everj'  two  to  four  hours  to  a  child  one  year  old. 

If  there  is  no  acidity  of  the  evacuation,  the  following  mixture 
will  often  be  found  effectual,  which  is  similar  to  one  recommended 
by  Dr.  West:— 

B. — Acid,  tannic,  gr.  xij; 
Tinct.  opii  gtt.  xij; 
Tinct.  cinnamom.  comp.  3ij; 
Sacch.  alb.  §88; 
Aq.  cinnamom.  3*. — M. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  longer  time,  according  to 
the  eyacuations. 

Kino,  krameria,  or  logwood  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  as- 
tringents mentioned  above.  If  the  diarrhoea  is  due  t9  the  feeble 
digestive  powers  of  the  patient,  and  its  food  is  therefore  irritating, 
powders  of  pepsin  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  have  seemed  to  me 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  medicinal  agents  for  young  patients.' 

In  the  treatment  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  occurring  in 
infancy,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  use  the  mineral  astringents,  as 
acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  patient  is  not  relieved 
by  opiates,  alkalies,  and  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  by  proper 
regimen,  in  all  probability  there  is  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 

*  See  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Indigestion. 
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mucous  membrane.  In  patients  over  the  age  of  two  or  three 
years,  simple  diarrhoea  approaches  in  character  that  of  the  adult, 
and  the  treatment  appropriate  for  the  adult  is  proper  in  these 
cases,  allflwance  being  made  for  the  diflference  of  age.  In  infants, 
in  whom  this  disease,  if  protracted,  is  very  liable  to  eventuate  in 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  stimulants  are  often  required  at  an  early 
period,  on  account  of  the  prostration  and  the  feeble  power  of  en- 
durance of  the  patient. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
INTESTINAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  INFANCY. 

It  is  customary  with  writers  to  treat  of  inflammation  of  the 
small  and  large  intestines  in  infancy  as  a  single  disease,  for  the 
following  reasons:  first,  the  symptoms  of  colitis,  at  this  period  of 
life,  do  not  ordinarily  diflfer,  in  any  marked  degree,  from  those 
of  enteritis.  The  tormina,  tenesmus,  and  abdominal  tenderness, 
which  characterize  colitis  in  childhood  and  adult  life,  are  lack- 
ing, or  are  not  appreciable  by  the  observer;  and  the  muco- 
sanguineous  evacuations  are  oftener  absent  than  present.  On 
account  of  this  absence  of  symptoms,  Bouchut  says:  "Dvsentery 
is  a  very  rare  disease  amongst  young  children.  Its  existence 
might  even  be  denied,  if  it  had  not  been  observed  at  the  period 
of  some  severe  epidemics  of  dysentery."  If  Bouchut  refers,  by 
the  term  dysentery,  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  disease, 
his  remark  is  correct ;  but,  as  regards  the  lesions,  it  is  erroneous, 
for  colitis  is  not  so  rare  in  infancy  as  his  remark  implies.  Bil- 
lard,  after  analyzing  eighty  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation  in 
infants,  says :  "  From  this  calculation,  it  is  evidently  very  difii- 
cult  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
tube  in  sucking  infants,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  proper  signs 
of  enteritis  or  ileitis  were  the  rapid  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen; 
the  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  vomiting;  while  in  colitis,  diar- 
rhcBa  alone,  without  tympanitis,  is  the  most  frequent."  And 
again:  "In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  we  have  found 'to 
exist  of  tracing  with  exactitude  the  series  of  symptoms  proper  to 
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inflammation  of  the  different  portions  of  the  digestive  tube,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  presenting  an  analytical  sketch  of 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  ordinary  course  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  in  general." 

The  frequent  absence  of  any  pathognomonic  symptom  or  sign 
by  which  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  intestinal  inflammation 
in  the  infant,  is  admitted  by  recent  observers  as  well  as  Billard. 

The  second  reason  why  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  is 
described  as  a  single  disease  is,  that  enteritis  and  colitis  are  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coexistent.  This  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  anatomical  characters. 

I  havQ  hesitated  in  selecting  a  term  for  this  inflammation.  The 
expression  "  inflammatory  diarrhoea,"  used  by  West,  is  objection- 
able, because  it  designates  a  disease  by  a  symptom  when  there 
are  well-marked  lesions.  To  the  expression,  entero-colitis,  em- 
ployed by  Bouchut,  Meigs,  and  others,  there  is  this  objection, 
that  sometimes  the  disease  is  only  enteritis,  and  sometimes  coli- 
tis; whereas  entero-colitis  would  imply  the  presence  of  both 
inflammation  of  the  small  and  the  large  intestines.  Barrier  uses 
the  expression  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  but  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  gastric  inflammation  is  absent.  I  have  treated 
of  gastritis  as  an  independent  affection,  and  it  seems  proper  to 
exclude  it  from  our  description  of  the  intestinal  disease,  except 
as  a  complication. 

Although  I  prefer  the  term  intestinal  inflammation,  I  shall 
use,  in  'describing  the  disease,  the  expressions  inflammatory 
diarrhoea,  and  entero-colitis,  as  synonymous,  in  order  to  avoid 
too  frequent  repetition  of  words. 

Intestinal  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal 
of  infantile  diseases.  It  is  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  the 
cities,  in  this  country.  Unfortunately  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  its  prevalence  and  mortality  in  this  city  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
it  is  very  generally  in  the  summer  months  when  obstinate,  and 
especially  when  fatal,  called  cholera  infantum,  although,  in  its 
symptoms  and  nature,  it  is  very  different  from  that  disease. 

Intestinal  inflammation  is  often  a  protracted  complaint,  having 
ordinarily  a  mild  commencement,  while  the  true  cholera  in- 
fantum begins  abruptly,  is  characterized  by  violent  symptoms, 
aird  rapid  and  extreme  exhaustion.  The  two  diseases  are,  how- 
ever, often  associated  as  cause  and  effect. 
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The  1500  fatal  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum,  reported 
every  summer  in  this  city,  are,  with  now  and  then  an  exception, 
cases  of  inflammation,  generally  protracted.  In  like  manner,  the 
excess  of  reported  cases  of  infantile  marasmus,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  over  those  reported  in  the  first  half,  should  be  added 
to  the  statistics  of  intestinal  inflammation.  This  excess,  which  is 
noticed  every  year  in  the  mortuary  tables  of  this  city,  is  due 
mainly  to  the  death  of  those  wasted  infants  who  have  lingered 
with  entero-colitis  from  the  summer  months.  Their  marasmus 
is  simply  a  result  of  the  protracted  inflammation. 

Causes. — Inflammatory  disease  of  t]|e  intestines  in  infancy,  T 
have  said,  is  chiefly  a  summer  aflfection — at  least,  in  the  cities. 
Occasionally  it  is  observed  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  then,  when  not 
due  to  error  of  diet,  produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  Infants  who 
are  taken  from  warm  to  cold  rooms,  or  into  the  open  air,  by 
heedless  nurses,  or  who  sleep  uncovered  at  night,  are  especially 
liable  to  this  disease.  Entero-colitis,  produced  by  this  cause, 
occurs  both  in  the  country  and  city. 

In  these  cases  the  inflammatory  process  may  not  commence 
suddenly.     There  is  often  a  premonitory  stage  of  simple  diar 
rhoea,  the  first  eflfect  of  the  impression  of  cold.    Indeed,  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases,  whatever  the  cause,  non-inflammatory 
precedes  inflammatory  diarrhoea. 

The  influence  of  the  summer  season  in  the  production  of  this 
disease  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  death  statistics  of  this  city. 
Thus,  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1863,  there  were  6379 
deaths  reported  from  cholera  infantum,  and  of  these  all  but  166 
occurred  in  the  months  from  June  to  October  inclusive.  The 
deaths  reported  for  the  same  years  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  were  5914,  of  which  3919  occur- 
red in  the  months  from  June  to  October.  Of  the  5914,  the 
number  under  the  age  of  five  years  was  3257. 

Those  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  this  city,  and  especially 
"with  the  autopsies  of  infants,  will  agree  that  four-fifths  of  the 
above  cases  which  were  reported  as  cholera  infantum,  or  diar- 
rhoea, were  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation.  There  is  no  one 
disease,  except  consumption,  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  this  city 
as  infantile  entero-colitis  during  the  period  of  its  epidemic  occur- 
rence in  the  summer  months. 

The  epidemic  commences  about  the  middle  of  May.     From  this 
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time  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  affected,  till  * 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  disease  attains  its  maxim 
prevalence  and  mortality.  During  the  months  of  September  { 
October,  the  number  of  seizures  and  of  deaths  gradually  aba 
till  the  epidemic  character  is  lost.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  pre 
lence  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  in  the  city  bear 
close  relation  to  the  degree  of  summer  heat.  That  the  high  t( 
perature  of  summer  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce  ente 
colitis  is,  however,  obvious.  In  elevated  localities  in  the  coun 
there  may  be  intense  and  long-continued  heat,  and  yet  in  si 
places  intestinal  inflamn^ftion  of  infants  is  not  common.  It 
no  doubt  the  noxious  exhalations  from  various  sources  w 
which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded,  as  a  consequence  of  the  he 
which  render  the  disease  so  prevalent  in  certain  localities  in  t 
summer  months.  The  exact  character  of  these  exhalations 
vapors  is  not  fully  known,  but  the  following  facts  are  clear 
established  by  many  observations. 

Entero-colitis  prevails  most  on  low  grounds  near  the  sea  sho: 
Thus,  it  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Long  Island,  on  Staten  Islai 
and  on  the  flats  of  Westchester  County.  Experienced  a 
observing  physicians  of  this  city  do  not  send  infants  affected  in  t 
summer  months  with  entero-colitis  to  these  localities,  but  to  t 
high  grounds  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  to  the  hilly  parts  of  Nt 
Jersey,  where  there  is  comparative  immunity  from  the  diseaj 
and  recovery  is  more  certain  and  speedy. 

But  the  state  of  atmosphere  which  is  most  favorable  for  tl 
development  of  entero-colitis  is  found  only  in  the  cities.    T' 
filthy  streets  containing  more  or  less  decaying  animal  and  vt 
table  matter,  the  crowded  and  unclean  tenement  houses,  the 
glected  privies,  the  slaughter  houses,  pig-pens,  bone-boiling 
lishments,  and  the  like,  are  so  many  sources  of  the  most  deleteriot^:^^ 
effluvia,  which,  inspired  by  the  infant,  produce  diarrhoea  and  i^cr-j. 
testinal  inflammation.     Those  squares  of  the  city  where  sanita?^    y 
regulations  are  most  neglected,  are  the  very  ones  where  the  moi 
tality  from  this  cause  is  largest. 

In  the  year  186i  the  Citizens'  Association  of  the  City  of  Nei 
York  effected  a  complete  and  thorough  sanitary  inspection  of  Ne) 
York  island  and  it  was  interesting  as  well  as  painful  to  note  th  -e 
facts  observed  by  the  inspectors  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  (^^•f 
the  so-called  cholera  infantum  (chiefly  entero-colitis)  along  th      « 
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streets  and  in  the  alleys  where  the  causes  of  insalubrity  were 
most  abundant. 

Thus  one  inspector  says  of  this  disease,  it  "  has  probably  con- 
signed many  more  to  the  grave  during  the  past  summer  than  all 
other  diseases  in  my  inspection  district.  In  every  case  examined,  I 
have  found  it  associated  with  some  well-marked  source  of  insalu- 
brity. Vegetable  and  animal  decomposition  has  been  the  most 
prominent  cause."     Another  inspector  says  of  the  same  disease : 

"  It  was  found  between  the and avenues,  where  the  street, 

at  everv  visit,  was  found  in  an  indescribably  filth v  state,  in  con- 
sequence  of  deposits  of  garbage  and  slops.  This  was  particularly 
noticed  in  front  of  the  premises  where  cholera  infantum  had  oc- 
curred. "  Such  was  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  the  inspectors. 
In  the  tenement  houses  and  in  portions  of  the  city,  occupied  by 
the  poor,  where  the  sources  of  insalubrity  are  most  numerous,  I 
believe  from  personal  observation,  that  a  majority  of  the  infants 
are  more  or  less  affected  with  diarrhoea  often  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
In  the  more  salubrious  localities  of  the  city  there  is  less  of  this 
disease,  but  even  here  the  liability  to  it  is  great,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  so  many  sources  of  impure  air. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant.  I  refer  to  the  diet. 
Many  an  infant  that  now  falls  a  victim  would  escape  the  disease, 
but  for  some  fault  in  the  character  of  its  food.  Those  infants  in 
the  city  who  are  bottle-fed  from  birth,  rarely  go  through  the 
summer  without  being  affected  with  diarrhoea,  and  a  majority 
of  such,  if  under  the  age  of  six  months,  when  the  warm  weather 
commences,  are  saved  from  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  inflammation 
only  by  removal,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

In  the  families  of  the  poor  the  food  which  is  given  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  mother's  milk  is  very  apt  to  disagree  with  the  feable 
digestive  powers  of  the  infant.  The  swill  milk,  about  which  so  f 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  is  in  common  use  in  this  city 
among  these  people,  or  has  been  till  recently.  This  milk,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients,  and  sometimes  even  in  its  chemical 
character  is  very  different  from  the  milk  of  healthy,  and  well-fed 
cows  of  the  country.  Infants  to  whom  this  milk,  and  other  im- 
proper articles  of  diet  are  given,  are  the  first  to  suffer  with  diar- 
rhoea as  warm  weather  commences,  and  finally  with  entero-colitis. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  causes  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy 
as  it  prevails  in  the  cities  during  the  summer,  are  mainly  twofold, 
atmospheric  and  dietetic — an  insalubrious  state  of  the  air  which 
the  infant  breathes,  and  unsuitable  food.  Among  the  poor  of  the 
cities,  both  these  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  diarrhoeal  ^lala- 
dies.  It  is  easy  then  to  see  why  there  is  so  much  intestinal  disease, 
and  so  great  mortality  among  the  infants  of  the  city  poor.  More- 
over, on  account  of  their  feeble  powers  of  resistance  and  endur- 
ance they  are  especially  liable  to  be  aflfected  by  morbific  agencies. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  the  profession  that  dentition  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  diarrhoea  in  the  infant,  whether  inflammatory 
or  non-inflammatory. 

There  is,  indeed,  great  liability  to  this  disease  during  the  period 
of  dental  evolution.  The  following  statistics  which  were  mostly 
collected  during  my  term  of  service  in  one  of  the  city  dispen- 
saries, and  which  comprise  all  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  under  the 
age  of  about  five  years  which  were  brought  into  that  institution 
for  treatment,  during  the  summer  months  of  my  attendance,  show 
the  preponderance  of  cases  in  the  time  of  teething.  Most  of  these 
cases  were  apparently  inflammatory. 

Stage  of  Dentition.  Nos.  of  CiiMt. 

No  teeth 47 

Cutting  incisors 106 

**       anterior  molars 41 

"       canines .40 

"       last  molars 20 

Having  all  the  teeth 28       . 

Total  282 

It  is  seen  that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  above  cases 
occurred  during  dental  evolution,  yet  in  a  certain  proportion, 
about  one  in  four,  teething  could  not  operate  as  a  cause.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  dentition  is  an  occasional  cause  of  simple 
diarrhoea  though  a  subordinate  one,  but  evidence  is  wanting  that 
it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  inflammation.  The  diarrhoea 
of  dentition  is  probably  non-inflammatory,  terminating  in  inflam- 
mation, if  such  a  result  follow  by  the  co-operation  of  other  and 
distinct  causes.  This  subject  is  treated  of  in  our  remarks  relative 
to  dentition. 

An  important  predisposing  cause  of  intestinal  inflammation  in 
infants  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  intestinal  crypts,  and 
follicles.  This  development,  which  increases  the  liability  to 
organic  diseases  of  the  intestines,  is  coincident  with  dentition 
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Another  important  cause  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  wean- 
ing. Weaning  is  a  subject  to  which  less  attention  is  given  than 
its  importance  demands.  The  summer  succeeding  the  change  of 
diet  is  always  in  the  city  a  time  of  great  danger  to  the  infant 
from  diarrhoea!  affections.  Mothers  uniformly  speak  with  dread 
of  the  second  summer.  In  this  city,  nearly  every  infant  taken 
from  the  breast  between  the  months  of  April  and  October,  very 
soon  becomes  affected  with  diarrhoea,  which  if  not  inflammatory 
in  its  commencement  soon  becomes  such.  Weaning  in  the  cool 
months  involves  less  danger,  but  even  then  the  succeeding  summer 
is  one  of  peril.  I  have  memoranda  of  the  time  of  weaning  in  forty- 
six  infants  who  were  affected  with  diarrhoea,  apparently  from  its 
duration  and  obstinacy  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

Weaned  in  spring  or  summer 85 

"        *'  autumn  or  winter 11 

46 

The  reader  is  referred  for  other  particulars  in  reference  to 
weaning,  to  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  above  facts  and  statistics,  to  which  more  might  be  added, 
suffice  to  show  the  causative  relation  of  foul  atmosphere  and 
injudicious  feeding  to  the  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy. 

Intestinal  inflammation  also  occurs  as  a  complication  of  certain 
diseases,  especially  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  in  measles  and  scarlatina,  there  is  mild  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  coexisting  with  the  eruption  upon 
the  skin,  and  disappearing  with  it.  But  in  a  proportion  of  cases, 
most  frequently  in  measles,  a  more  intense  inflammation  aVises, 
constituting  a  serious  complication.  The  peculiar  intestinal  in- 
flammation in  typhoid  fever  is  well  known. 

Age. — My  observations  in  reference  to  the  age  at  which  this 
disease  occurs,  were  made  in  the  summer  months,  and,  therefore, 
relate  to  the  summer  epidemic.  The  cases  embraced  in  the 
following  table,  were  nearly  all  observed  between  the  months  of 
May  and  October  inclusive: — 

Age.  Nos.  of  Canes. 

5  months  or  under 58 

From  5  months  to  12 212 

*'    12      "        "18 174 

"    18      "        ''24 93 

"    24      "        "86 89 

Total 576 
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This  table  shows  that  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months 
is  less  liable  to  entero-colitis  than  between  the  ages  of  six  months 
and  two  years.  The  small  comparative  number,  however,  affected 
under  the  age  of  six  months,  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  infants  under  this  age  were  wet-nursed.  Observations  made 
in  the  institutions  of  this  city,  in  which  foundlings  are  or  have 
been  received,  show  that  the  younger  the  infant  is,  the  more 
liable  it  is  to  be  affected  with  this  disease,  under  unfavorable 
conditions  of  atmosphere  and  diet.  Thus,  in  the  infant's  service 
of  Charity  Hospital,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  wet-nursing,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  foundlings  received,  died  of  well-marked  entero- 
colitis in  the  first  and  second  months,  and  very  few  lived  till  the 
age  of  six  months.  A  similar  fact  was  observed  in  the  N.  Y. 
Infant  Asylum.  During  my  term  of  service  in  this  institution,  I 
preserved  notes  of  forty-nine  fatal  cases,  which  I  diagnosticated 
entero  colitis,  and  in  many  of  which  post-mortem  examinations 
were  made.  Of  these  cases,  eighteen  were  one  month  old  or 
under,  fifteen  from  one  month  to  three,  eight  from  three  to  six, 
and  only  eight  over  the  age  of  six  months. 

Symptoms. — Intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  usually 
commences  w^ith  moderate  diarrhoea.  At  first  there  may  be  no 
anatomical  alteration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  except  simple 
turgescence.  The  number  of  evacuations  at  this  period  frequently 
does  not  exceed  four  to  six  daily.  The  disease  often  begins  with 
more  or  less  fretfulness  and  febrile  reaction.  The  color  and 
consistence  of  the  dejections  vary.  The  color  is  sometimes 
yellow  at  this  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  green, 
especially  in  young  infants.  Whatever  the  color  or  appearance 
of  the  stools,  there  is  great  uniformity  in  one  respect,  and  that  is 
their  acidity.  Litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  them,  and  they  have 
a  decidedly  acid  odor. 

In  a  few  days,  the  disease  continuing,  a  new  symptom  arises. 
The  infant  now  begins  to  vomit.  This  symptom  I  found  from 
observations  made  in  1863  and  1864  in  the  summer  entero-colitis 
of  infants,  commences  in  less  than  a  week  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  though  the  time  varies  greatly.  In  consequence  of  the 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  patient  becomes  pallid,  the  flesh 
soft  and  flabby,  and  soon  there  is  evident  emaciation.  If  there 
is  fretfulness  in  the  beginning  of  the  sickness,  it  now  ceases,  an 
the  patient  lies  quiet,  having  an  exhausted  appearance.     As  th 
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disease  advances  the  features  become  pinched  and  wrinkled. 
The  hollowness  of  the  cheeks  and  sunken  state  of  the  eyes  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  appearance  presented  before  the 
inflammation  commenced.  So  feeble  is  the  muscular  tonicity  in 
advanced  cases,  that  during  sleep  the  mouth  and  eyes  continue 
open. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sickness  the  tongue  is  moist  and 
covered  with  a  light  fur.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is  dry, 
and  in  dangerous  forms  of  the  disease  the  buccal  membrane  is 
red,  the  gums  swollen,  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  in  young 
children  thrush  is  apt  to  appear. 

Vomiting  commencing,  as  I  have  said,  at  a  later  period  than 
the  diarrhoea,  continues  unless  relieved  by  medication  or  a 
favorable  change  of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  very  in- 
tractable. It  is  connected  with  acidity,  and  seems  to  be  partially 
due  to  it,  except  occasionally  in  the  last  stages  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  substance  vomited  has  a  sour  odor,  and  produces  a 
decided  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  It  contains  coagulated 
casein  and  undigested  particles  of  whatever  food  has  been  given. 
When  the  vital  powers  are  much  reduced  and  a  fatal  result 
approaches,  this  symptom  is  often  connected  with  cerebral 
congestion. 

The  stools  sometimes  continue  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
entero-colitis,  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  at  first.  In  other 
cases  they  vary  at  different  periods  in  color  as  well  as  con- 
sistence. They  sometimes  have  a  putty-like  appearance  from 
the  partly  digested  casein ;  at  other  times  they  are  brown  and 
offensive.  A  very  common  appearance  is  that  which  has  been 
likened  to  spinach  or  chopped  vegetables ;  occasionally  the  stools 
consist  largely  of  mucus,  with  perhaps  a  little  blood — the  mucous 
diarrhoea  of  Barrier.  This  occurs  when  colitis  is  a  principal  part 
of  the  disease.  The  evacuations  are  seldom  so  watery  as  in  true 
cholera  infantum.  • 

Sometimes  the  stools  are  yellow  when  passed,  but  become 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  chemical  reaction  resulting 
from  admixture  of  the  urine.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Part  II. 
for  farther  remarks  in  reference  to  the  green  alvine  evacuations 
in  infancy. 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  stools  in  entero-colitis  is 
interesting.     Aside  from  undigested  casein,  I  have  found  fibres 
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of  meat  unaltered,  crystalline  formations,  epithelial  cells,  single 
or  arranged  regularly  in  clusters,  as  if  detached  from  the  villi — 
mucus,  sometimes  blood,  and,  in  one  case,  an  appearance  resem- 
bling three  or  four  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  united.     If  the  stools 
are  green,  colored  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  are 
also  seen  with  the  microscope.     The  microscopic  elements,  then, 
are  the  excrementitious  substances,  particles  of  undigested  food, 
inflammatory  products,  and  epithelial  cells  or  fragments  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  thrown  off  by  the  inflammatory  process.TThe 
jpuhe  in  entero-colitis   is   accelerated.     There   is   fre(juently  in- 
creased heat  of  surface  in  the  commencement,  but,  as  the  disease 
continues,  the  vital  powers  soon  become  reduced,  and  the  surface 
is  either  of  the  natural  temperature  or  cool.   As  death  approaches, 
the  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the 
extremities,  sometimes  for  hours  before  life  is  extinct,  have  a 
cadaverous  pallor  and  coldness.     The  skin,  in  intestinal  inflam- 
mation, is  generally  dry,  and  the  urinary  secretion  diminished. 
In  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  attended  by  frequent  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  the  infant  does  not  p^ss  its  urine  oftener  than 
once  or  twice  daily.     The  imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and  kid- 
neys is  a  noteworthy  featur'e  of  the  inflammation.     The  advanced 
stages  of  entero-colitis  are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  two  cuta- 
neous affections,  namely,  erythema  between  the  thighs,  probably 
produced  by  the  acid  and  irritating  character  of  the  stools,  and 
boils  upon  the  forehead  and  scalp.     The  last  extend  sometimes 
down  to  the  pericranium,  and  leave  permanent  depressed  cica- 
trices.    The  external  irritation  caused  by  the  furuncular  affec- 
tion has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  conservative,  as  it  occurs  at  the 
time  when  there  is  danger  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
serous  effusion.     When  entero-colitis  is  protracted,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  much  reduced,  remaining  constantly  in  the  recumbent 
position,  except  when  held  in  the  arms  of  the  mother  or  nurse, 
another  symptom  frequently  arises,  namely,  a  dry  cough,  which 
continues  till  the  close  of  life,  if  the  case  be  fatal,  and  subsides 
slowly  if  the  disease  terminate   favorably.     The  complication 
which  gives  rise  to  this  symptom  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
As  death  approaches,  the  infant  sometimes  becomes  more  fretful; 
it  turns  peevishly  from  playthings,  rolls  its  head,  or  the  hea 
has  an  unsteady  movement;  and  sometimes  the  stomach  is  mo 
irritable.     The   experienced   physician  rightly  interprets  thes 
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symptoms  as  the  forerunner  of  cerebral  accidents.  In  other  cases 
there  is  too  great  prostration  even  for  the  exhibition  of  restless- 
ness, and  the  infant  lies  quiet.  As  death  approaches,  the  infant 
becomes  drowsy.  The  limbs  are  cool.  It  refuses  to  nurse,  or,  if 
spoon-fed,  takes  nutriment  apparently  without  relish.  The  pupils 
are  contracted,  and  insensible  to  light.  The  eyes  are  bleared, 
and  a  purulent  secretion  occasionally  collects  between  the  lids. 
The  stools  are  less  frequent,  and  the  vomiting,  if  previously  pre- 
sent, ceases.     Death  occurs  quietly. 

Sometimes,  however,  convulsive  movements  precede  death, 
generally  slight,  as  of  one  arm,  or  of  the  limbs  on  one  side.  Urae- 
mia may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  certain  cases. 

In  chronic  entero-colitis  there  is  extreme  emaciation  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  death.  The  skin  of  the  extremities  lies  in 
wrinkles;  the  joints,  from  contrast,  appear  enlarged,  and  the 
fingers  and  toes  elongated ;  the  angular  projections  of  the  bones 
are  prominent.  The  hollowness  of  the  cheeks  and  eyes  causes 
the  infant  to  appear  much  older  than  it  really  is.  DesCth  occurs 
in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  above  description  applies  to  infantile  entero- colitis,  as  it 
so  frequently  occurs  in  the  cities.  It  is  sometimes  much  more 
violent,  attended  by  much  greater  febrile  reaction,  and  is  more 
speedily  fatal.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  due  to  the 
impression  of  cold ;  such  cases  are  not  infrequent  in  the  winter 
months,  in  the  country  as  well  as  city. 

Instead  of  the  mild  and  gradual  commencement  which  I  have 
described,  infantile  entero-colitis  may  be  preceded  by  violent 
symptoms — ^a  true  cholera  morbus.  Vomiting  and  purging,  more 
or  less  severe,  precede  the  inflammation.  Among,  my  records 
are  cases  which  commenced  from  eating  gooseberries,  currants,  / 
cherries,  and  cheese ;  the  cholera  morbus  produced  by  these  indi-^^ 
gestible  substances  ending  in  protracted  inflammation. 

Cholera  infantum,  in  which  the  Symptoms  from  the  first  are' 
violent  and  alarming — a  disease  atteladed  by  vomiting  and  fre- 
quent watery  stools,  occasionally  end\  in  the  establishment  of 
intestinal  inflammation;  and  as  there  areNno  symptoms  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  determine  precisely  wWi  the  inflammation 
begins,  it  seems  as  if  the  inflammation  itsatf  had  this  violent 
commencement.  But  the  severe  choleraic  syipptoms  usually 
abate  before  the  inflampiation  is  established. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Billard  says :  "  In  eighty  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestines  that  I  examined  with  great  care, 
there  were  thirty  of  entero-oolitis,  thirty-six  of  enteritis,  and 
fourteen  of  colitis."  M.  Legendre,  in  twenty-eight  cases  of  diar- 
rhcEa,  found  colitis  alone  in  nine,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  ente- 
ritis occurred  colitis  was  also  present.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  state, 
that  in  certain  rare  instances  almost  the  entire  digestive  tube  ia 
aflfected ;  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  principal  lesion  is  found 
in  the  small  intestines,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  intes- 
tine is  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  most  frequently 
and  intensely  inflamed.  Billard  describes  four  kinds  of  intestinal 
phlegmasia:  first,  erythematic;  second,  with  altered  secretion; 
third,  follicular ;  fourth,  with  disorganization  of  tissue.  In  some 
of  the  best  works  on  diseases  of  children,  published  subsequently 
to  Billard's,  different  kinds  of  inflammation  are  described,  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  anatomical  changes,  as 
ulceration  or  softening.  Practically  little  is  gained  by  such  a 
division  of  the  general  disease,  and  the  lesions  which  are  made 
the  basis  of  the  division  are  often  merely  the  result  of  severe  and 
protracted,  simple  or  erythematic,  inflammation.  I  have  records 
of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  eighty-two  cases  of  intestinal 
inflammation  in  the  infant.  Eleven  of  these  occurred  in  private 
or  dispensary  practice ;  about  fifty  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Infant  Asylum  of  this  city. 
In  addition  to  these  cases,  I  have  witnessed  a  considerable  number 
of  post-mortem  examinations  of  infants  who  died  of  this  disease 
in  the  infant's  service  of  Charity  Hospital.  The  records  of  these 
autopsies  were  not  preserved,  but  the  lesions  corresponded  in 
general  with  those  observed  in  the  other  institutions.  The  ques- 
tion may  properly  be  asked,  can  inflammatory  hypercemia  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  be  distinguished  from  simple  con- 
gestion if  there  is  no  ulceration  and  no  appreciable  thickening  of 
the  intestine  ?  This  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  it  is  possible  that 
occasionally  I  have  recorded  as  inflammation  what  was  simple 
congestion,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  incorporated  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  cases  to  vitiate,  at  all,  the  statistics.  In 
large  proportion  of  cases  there  was  manifest  thickening  of  th 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  other  unequivocal  evidence 
inflammation.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  eighty-t 
cases. 
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The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  embracing  the  duodenum 
and  jejunum,  was  found  inflamed  in  twelve  cases.  It  was  free 
from  inflammation,  and  of  a  pale  color  in  fifty-one  cases.  The 
ileum  was  inflamed  in  forty-nine  cases,  and  the  csecal  portion, 
including  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  was  the  part  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation was  uniformly  most  intense  and  to  which  it  was  often 
confined.  In  sixteen  cases  there  was  no  ileitis,  and  in  thirteen 
no  enteritis  whatever.  Therefore  the  ileum  was  inflamed  in  all 
but  three  of  the  cases  of  enteritis,  in  which  the  records  give  the 
exact  location  of  the  disease.  In  fourteen  cases  there  was  vascu- 
larity in  streaks  or  in  patches,  or  simple  arborescence  in  some 
part  of  the  small  intestines,  the  records  not  stating  its  exact  loca- 
tion. 

In  most  cases  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  perceptibly 
thickened.  Occasionally,  especially  if  the  vascularity  was  slight, 
the  thickening  was  scarcely  appreciable.  In  one  case  there  was 
so  much  thickening  of  the  ileum,  next  to  the  ileo  C8Bcal  valve, 
that  the  mucous  coat  appeared  as  if  closely  studded  with  small 
warts.  Ulcers  of  small  size  were  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  jntestines  in  five  cases.  These  ulcers  in  one  case 
were  in  the  jejunum,  in  two  in  the  ileum,  and  in  two  in  both 
these  divisions  of  the  intestine.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
quite  superficial,  and  circular  or  oval. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  records  that  the  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  most  frequently  inflamed  was  the  ileum.    The  inflamma^ 
tion  usually  affected  the  ileo-cascal  valve,  and  extended  from  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  along  the  small  intestine.    In  general, 
when  inflammatory  patches  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
small  intestine,  those  in  the  ileum  nearest  the  il^o-csecal  valve, 
presented    the  greatest    vascularity    and    thickening.      Billard 
noticed  in  his  cases  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  the  consequent 
tihickening  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  and  conjectured  that  the  vomit- 
ing so  common  and  obstinate  in  enteritis  might  be  due  to  obstruc- 
tion at  the  ileo-caecal  orifice  in  consequence  of  this  thickening.    I 
lave  often  seen  the  orifice  reduced  to  a  very  small  size  from  the 
liy peraeraia  and  thickening  of  the  valve,  but  have  not  seen  any 
Siccumulation  above  it  or  other  evidence  of  obstruction. 

The   inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  softened  in  greater  or 
1  ess  degree  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.    Some- 
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times  the  vessels  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  were  in- 
jected, and  this  tissue  infiltrated.  The  softening  of  t^e  mucoas 
coat,  and  the  firmness  of  its  attachment  to  the  parts  underneath 
varied  considerably  in  diflferent  specimens.  I  was  able,  in  cases 
in  which  there  was  considerable  softening,  to  detach  readily  the 
mucous  coat  with  the  nail  or  back  of  the  scalpel,  within  so  short 
a  period  after  death  that  it  was  evident  that  the  change  of  consist- 
ence could  not  have  been  cadaveric. 

The  infants  in  whom  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  presented 
the  inflammatory  lesions,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the 
age  of  three  months,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  there  was 
hyperaemia  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  in  some  also 
stomatitis. 

In  all  the  cases  except  one,  namely,  in  eighty-one,  there  were 
lesions  indicating  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon.  In  thirty-nine,  the  inflammation  had  aflfected  nearly  or 
quite  the  entire  extent  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine ;  in  four- 
teen, it  w?is  confined  to  the  descending  portion  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely ;  in  twenty-eight  cases,  the  records  state  that  colitis  was 
present,  but  its  exact  location  was  not  mentioned.  Jn  eighteen  of 
the  examinations,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  was  found 
ulcerated.  According  to  these  statistics  there  is  colitis  in  nearly 
every  case  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  also,  ileitis.  The  portion  of  the  colon  which 
is  most  frequently  inflamed  is  that  in  and  immediately  above  the 
sigmoid  flexure.     If  the  colitis  affects  other  portions  also,  it  is 

nevertheless  in  this  part  that  we  find  the  most  marked  inflam- 
matory lesions. 

The  solitary  glands,  both  of  the  large  and  small  intestines  and 
Peyer's  patches  are  involved  in  nearly  all  cases  of  this  disease. 
Even  in  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  they  become  tumefied,  so  as 
to  be  distinctly  visible  and  somewhat  elevated.  In  entero-co- 
litis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  present  diflFerent  appear- 
ances, according  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammation. 
In  recent  cases,  and  in  parts  of  the  intestine  where  the  inflam- 
matory action  has  been  mild,  there  is  often  no  perceptible  change 
of  these  glands  except  slight  enlargement  with  vascularity.  This 
enlargement  is  most  apparent  if  the  intestine  is  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light,  when  not  only  the  glands  are  seen  to  be  swollen, 
but  their  central  dark  points  are  also  quite  distinct.     If  there  is 
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a  higher  grade  of  inflammation,  or  inflammation  more  protracted, 
the  volume  of  the  solitary  follicles  is  so  increased  that  they  rise 
above  the  common  level  and  present  a  papillary  appearance. 
Peyer's  patches  are  in  a  corresponding  degree  thickened. 

The  enlargement  of  these  glands  is  due  to  hyperplasia,  namely, 
an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  elementary  cells.  The 
ulceration  in  the  cases  which  I  have  examined  appeared  to  be 
primarily  and  chiefly  follicular.  While  some  of  the  solitary 
glands  in  a  specimen  were  found  simply  tumefied,  others  were 
slightly  ulcerated,  and  others  still  nearly  or  quite  destroyed. 
The  ulcers  were  usually  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  cir- 
cular or  oval,  with  edges  a  little  raised,  and  red.  They  resembled 
in  appearance  the  ulcers  in  follicular  stomatitis.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I  have  seen  small  coagula  of  blood  in  the  ulcers,  and  I 
have  also  seen  ulcers  which  had  evidently  been  larger,  having 
partially  healed.  The  principal  seat  of  the  ulcers  was  in  the  de- 
scending colon.  They  were  either  found  in  this  portion  of  the 
intestine  only,  or,  if  occurring  elsewhere,  they  were  here  most 
abundant. 

Those  patients  in  whom  I  have  found  ulcers  have  been  ordi- 
narily over  the  age  of  six  months,  which  is  the  time  when  there  is 
greatest  development  and  activity  of  the  glandular  apparatus. 
In  none  of  the  cases  observed  by  me  were  Peyer's  patches  ulcer- 
ated, though  generally  tumefied. 

In  cases  in  which  the  caput  coli  was  inflamed  I  have  sometimes 
found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  also 
injected  and  thickened.  In  one  cake  only  was  there  pseudo- 
membrane  upon  the  inflamed  surface.  This  was  in  the  descend- 
ing colon,  and  it  was  thin  like  a  film.  The  rectum  presented  no 
inflammatory  or  other  lesions,  or  but  slight  lesions  in  compari- 
son with  those  in  the  colon.  Often,  when  there  was  almost  ge- 
neral colitis,  the  rectum  was  found  of  a  pale  color,  or  but  slightly 
vascular.  This  may  explain  the  rare  occurrence  of  tenesmus,  in 
infantile  entero-colitis.  Upon  the  inflamed  membrane,  especially 
in  the  small  intestines,  there  is  often  a  layer  of  mucus,  mixed 
with  epithelial  cells,  and  sometimes  with  blood. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  ordinarily  enlarged,  unless  in  very 

young  infants.    They  are  frequently  found  as  large  as  a  large  pea, 

or  even  larger,  and  of  a  light  color,  from  the  anaemic  state  of 

the  infant.    In  only  one  case  did  I  find  a  tubercular  deposit  in  the 

24 
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mesenteric  glands,  although  there  was  often  extreme  emaciation. 
The  enlargement  of  these  glands,  like  that  of  the  solitary  follicles 
and  Peyer's  patches,  is  from  hyperplasia.  The  condition  of  the 
stomach  was  recorded  in  sixty-nine  cases.  In  forty-two  it  was 
healthy;  in  seventeen,  red,  apparently  inflamed;  in  seven,  of  a 
pink  color;  and  in  three  there  were  ulcerations,  probably  cada- 
veric. The  usual  healthy  condition  of  the  stomach  is  a  notewor- 
thy fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  frequent  vomiting,  in 
entero-colitis.  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  stomatitis  is  also  a 
common  complication  in  protracted  and  grave  cases,  accompanied 
by  sponginess  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  if  pressed  or  rubbed. 
The  bucqal  surface  in  these  cases  is  more  vascular  than  natural, 
and  if  the  vital  powers  are  much  reduced,  superficial  ulceration 
is  not  infrequent,  especially  of  the  gums.  In  infants  under  the 
age  of  three  or  four  months,  oesophagitis  is  also  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  entero-colitis. 

Thrush,  though  a  frequent  complication  under  the  age  of  three 
or  four  months,  is  rare  in  older  infants.  Thrush,  in  infants  over 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten  months,  occurring  in  connection  with  in- 
testinal inflammation,  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign,  indicat- 
ing a  gravity  of  the  intestinal  disease,  which  commonly  eventu- 
ates in  death. 

There  exists  an  opinion  in  the  profession  that  the  liver  is  in 
fault  in  this  disease,  especially  in  that  form  of  it  which  I  have 
described  as  a  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities.  This  opinion  is, 
probably,  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  but  it  is  still  held  by 
many,  and  it  influences,  more  or  less,  the  choice  of  therapeutic 
agents.  In  the  appendix  (B)  is  a  table,  which  presents  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liver  in  thirty-two  cases  of  this  disease.  These  cases 
occurred  during  the  summer  epidemic. 

There  was  no  evidence  from  the  post-mortem  appearance  of 
the  liver  in  these  cases,  of  any  congestion,  or  torpidity,  or  hyper- 
activity, or  perverted  secretion.  The  size  of  the  liver  was 
in  some  cases  very  difl:erent  in  those  of  about  the  same  age,  but 
probably  there  was  no  greater  difference  than  usually  obtains 
among  glandular  organs  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  weight  of  the  liver  in  twenty  cases,  in 
which  the  weight  of  this  organ  and  the  age  of  the  patient  are 
recorded : — 
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Age. 

Age. 

4  weeks  , . 

5  ounces. 

10  months  . 

6  j  ounces. 

2  months  . 

3i  ** 

13   "   .    . 

6   ** 

2   **     .    . 

3i  " 

14   '*   .    . 

9 

4   "     .    . 

6   " 

15   '*    .    . 

6   ** 

5   " 

6J  " 

15   »*    .    . 

7i   " 

5   '* 

9   " 

15   " 

9i   " 

7  " 

^     " 

10   " 

6    " 

7   " 

6   " 

19   " 

4J   »* 

7  " 

6i  " 

20   ** 

9i   " 

9   " 

8   " 

23   " 

.   15    " 

I  do  not  have  access  to  tables  giving  the  weight  of  the  healthy 
liver  at  different  ages,  but  in  none  of  the  above  cases  did  the 
size  or  the  weight  seem  to  me  to  be  above  the  healthy  standard, 
except  in  one,  in  which  this  organ  was  quite  fatty.  But  in  this 
case  the  size  of  the  liver  was  probably  due  to  the  tubercular 
disease. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  liver  was  examined  microscopically, 
and  the  only  fact  worthy  of  note  observed  was  the  variable 
amount  of  fatty  matter.  Sometimes  it  was  in  excess,  sometimes 
in  moderate  quantity  or  rather  deficient,  and  sometimes  in  greater 
amount  in  one  portion  of  the  orgaA  than  in  another. 

The  prevalent  belief  then  that  the  liver  is  greatly  affected  in 
the  summer  epidemic  of  entero-colitis,  receives  no  corroboration 
from  the  inspection  of  this  organ.  The  only  pathological  state 
(if  it  be  such)  observed  in  it,  relates  to  the  amount  of  oily  matter, 
and  this  obviously  requires  no  special  treatment. 

The  cutaneous  affections  complicating  entero-colitis  have  al- 
ready been  alluded  to. 

Frequently  at  post-mortem  examinations  of  infants  who  have 
died  of  entero-colitis,  intussusceptions  are  found  in  the  small 
intestines.  These  probably  in  general  occur  at  the  moment  of, 
or  not  long  before,  death,  but  I  have  in  a  few  instances  found 
intussusceptions  which  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  or  nyore 
of  intestine  without  being  reduced,  and  which  from  being  in  their 
interior  more  vascular  than  the  contiguous  membrane  either 
above  or  below,  probably  occurred  ^ome  hours,  possibly  days, 
before  death,  but  being  sufficiently  pervious  to  allow  the  food  to 
pass,  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  common  to  invagination  were 
lacking. 

It  has  been  said,  in  speaking  of  the  symptoms,  that  a  cough  is 
common   in  the  advanced  stages  of  entero-colitis,  particularly 
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when  the  disease  is  protracted  for  weeks  or  months.  From 
the  great  emaciation  and  the  character  of  the  cough,  the  physi- 
cian as  well  as  friends  is  very  apt  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
tubercles.  In  the  eighty-two  examinations,  however,  which  I 
have  made  of  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  season,  in  many  of 
which  emaciation  was  extreme,  there  were  tubercles  in  only  one 
case.  The  cough  was  found  to  be  due  to  solidification  of  the 
posterior  and  dependent  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs.  The 
exact  pathological  character  of  this  solidification  of  lung  is 
treated  of  in  our  remarks  on  diseases  of  the  respiratary  organs. 

In  the  cases  of  entero-colitis  which  were  complicated  with  this 
state  of  the  lungs,  I  have  not  usually  found  enough  of  the  lung 
tissue  involved  to  make  any  perceptible  diflference  in  the  sound 
on  percussion.  Its  extent  of  solidification  was  sometimes  not 
more  than  two  or  three  lines,  and  frequently  not  more  than  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  although 
it  embraced  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  posterior  surface  of  the 
lung. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  inter- 
esting to  the  pathologist.  When  the  disease  is  protracted,  this 
organ  wastes  like  the  body  and  limbs.  In  the  young  infant  in 
whom  the  cranial  bones  are  still  ununited,  the  occipital  and 
sometimes  the  frontal  become  depressed  in  proportion  to  the 
loss  of  brain  substance,  so  that  the  cranium  is  quite  uneven.  In 
older  children  with  the  cranial  bones  consolidated,  serous  effusion 
occurs  according  to  the  degree  of  waste,  thus  preserving  the  size 
of  the  encephalon.  The  effusion  is  chiefly  external  to  the  brain, 
extending  on  each  side  over  the  convolutions  from  the  base  to 
the  vertex.  The  quantity  of  serum  varies  from  one  or  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce,  or  even  more.  The  serous  effusion  is 
associated  with  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and 
cranial  sinuses. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  infantile  inflanmia- 
tion  of  the  intestines  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  is  non-inflamma- 
tory diarrhoea.  The  means  of  diagnosticating  the  one  from  the 
other  are  indeed  uncertain.  There  is  no  pathognomonic  sign  or 
symptom,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  either  affection.  Cteca- 
sioiially  wc  are  able  to  diagnosticate  colitis  from  the  presence  in 
tlie  stools  of  mucus,  or  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  Abdominal 
tenderness,  which  in   the  adult   is  so   important   a   diagnostic 
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symptom  of  intestinal  inflammation,  is  generally  absent  in  the 
infant,  or,  if  present,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  The  presence  of 
fever  and  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  render  it 
probable  that  the  disease  is  inflammatory. 

In  general  I  have  found  that  if  diarrhoea  continued  more  than 
a  week  in  the  summer  season,  it  had  become  inflammatory. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  I  have  in  at  least  three  cases  seen,  and  as 
the  French  physicians  state,  diarrhoea  may  continue  for  a  much 
longer  time,  attended  by  extreme  emaciation  and  terminating 
fatally,  and  yet  at  the  post-mortem  examination  no  lesion  of  the 
intestines  be  found,  except  a  tumefied  state  of  the  intestinal 
glands.  Practically  it  matters  little  whether  we  ascertain  the 
inflammatory  or  non- inflammatory  character  of  the  disease  as  we 
determine  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  from  the  symptoms  and 
general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Prognosis. — I  have  said  that  intestinal  inflammation  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  infantile  diseases.  Still  it  is  possible,  by  proper 
hygienic  measures  and  a  judicious  selection  and  use  of  medicines, 
to  save  a  large  proportion  of  those  affected.  Entero-colitis,  and 
most  of  its  complications  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  may  have 
reasonable  hope  that  the  infant  will  recover,  if  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  control  the  disease  are  employed.  Many  do  recover 
from  a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness  which,  occurring  in 
any  other  pathological  state,  would  be  almost  necessarily  fatal. 
The  most  unfavorable  symptoms  in  this  disease,  except  those  due 
to  extreme  prostration  or  collapse,  arise  from  the  state  of  the 
brain.  Rolling  the  head,  squinting,  feeble  action  of  the  pupils, 
spasmodic  or  irregular  movements  of  the  limbs,  indicate  the  near 
approach  of  death.  There  are  many  facts  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  making  a  prognosis.  The  age  of  the  infant, 
the  time  in  the  year,  the  surroundings,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  imparity  of  the  atmosphere,  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  present  state  of  the  patient. 

Intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  might,  in  many  instances, 
be  prevented  bj  judicious  measures.  Especially  is  it  preventa- 
ble in  those  cases  in  which  the  exciting  cause  is  dietetic.  The 
re^er  is  referred  to  the  chapters  on  weaning  and  artificial  feed- 
ing, for  facts  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  physician  is  not  generally  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
alimentation  of  the  infant,  or  the  time  and  manner  of  weaning, 
or  other  important  matters  of  regimen  until  diarrhoea,  inflamma- 
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tory  or  non-inflammatory,  is  established ;  his  purpose  is  then  not 
to  prevent,  but  to  cure. 

Treatment.  Regimenal  Measures, — Intestinal  inflammation 
of  infancy  requires  somewhat  diflferent  treatment,  accordipg  to 
the  cause,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  patient.  If  it  occur  in 
an  infant  of  previous  good  health,  and  from  exposure  to  cold,  its 
diet  should  at  first  be  reduced.  If  it  be  nursing,  it  should  take 
the  breast  less  frequently.  It  will  then  receive  less  nutriment 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  longer  interval  between  the  times 
of  nursing,  but  because  the  milk  remaining  in  the  breast  becomes 
more  watery  and  less  nutritious.  If  thirsty,  it  may  take  a  little 
light  barley-water  or  gum-water.  If  the  infant  be  weaned,  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  its  nutriment  should  be  made. 

These  cases  require  mild  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  emollient  poultices,  or  warm  water  applications 
covered  with  oil  silk.  After  the  acute  stage  has  passed,  more 
frequent  nursing,  and  more  nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed. 
Often  the  alcoholic  stimulants  in  barley-water,  and  sometimes  the 
animal  broths  are  required  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Exhaus- 
tion should  be  guarded  against  in  the  infant. 

As  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  in- 
fancy, particularly  in  the  city,  is  the  use  of  food  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  digestive  system,  feeble  and  easily  deranged  at 
that  early  age,  attention  should  be  directed,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  impression  of 
cold,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  but  to  the  mode  of  its 
preparation  and  the  quantity  given.  To  the  young  infant  with 
entero-colitis,  no  food  is  so  easily  digested,  and  is  therefore  so  suita- 
ble, as  the  human  milk.  The  bottle-fed  infant,  under  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  remaining  in  the  city  in  the  summer  season,  and 
affected  with  intestinal  inflamihation,  cannot  in  general  be  success- 
fully treated,  unless  it  is  provided  with  a  wet-nurse.  Frequently 
when  the  diarrhoea  continues  in  spite  of  all  other  measures 
hygienic  and  medicinal,  the  infant  begins  at  once  to  improve  by 
the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse.  It  is  sometimes  really  surpris- 
ing to  observe  as  a  consequence  of  this  measure  the  rapid  an 

• 

complete  restoration  to  health  from  a  state  of  extreme  emaciatio: 

In  certain  cases  the  breast-milk,  either  of  the  mother  or  we 

nurse,  disagrees  with  the  infant  and  its  use  aggravates  the  inte  a 

tinal  disease.    In  the  country  or  in  the  city  in  the  cool  montli^j 
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weaning  may  be  proper  under  such  circumstances.  Certainly 
weaning,  or  the  employment  of  another  wet-nurse,  is  required.  In 
the  city  in  the  summer  months,  for  reasons  elsewhere  fully  stated, 
weaning  is  a  very  injudicious  if  not  fatal  measure,  and  if  the 
entero-colitis  is  aggravated  by  the  character  of  the  mother's  milk, 
a  wet-nurse  should  be  engaged.  If  the  breast  milk  is  suspected 
as  the  cause,  or  one  cause  of  the  infant's  sickness,  it  should  be 
examined  by  the  microscope,  before  a  change  in  diet  or  in  nursing 
is  recommended.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  microscope, 
that  the  elements  of  colostrum  which  have  a  purgative  effect  may 
return  at  any  period  of  lactation. 

If  the  mother's  milk  disagrees,  and  a  wet-nurse  for  any  reason 
is  not  employed,  it  is  then  necessary  to  recommend  a  diet  which 
will  be  the  best  possible  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment.  For 
facts  in  reference  to  artificial  feeding,  and  for  dietary  formulae, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  chapters  relating  to  this  subject,  and  to 
Appendix  A.  ,  • 

Attention  to  the  diet  of  infants  affected  with  intestinal  inflam- 
mation is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  one  chief  cause 
of  the  disease,  especially  of  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  tlie 
cities,  we  have  seen  to  be  atmospheric.  This  requires  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  to  a  different  matter  in  the 
hygienic  management  of  these  cases ;  namely,  the  state  of  the  air 
which  the  infant  breathes.  In  the  cool  months,  the  atmosphere  is 
more  pure  than  in  the  summer  months,  as  it  contains  less  of  those 
noxious  gases  which  arise  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  In  those  months,  then,  in  which  the  weather  is  such 
that  there  is  no  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  the  atmospheric 
cause  of  entero-colitis  is  not  operative,  and  little  is  gained  for  the 
patient  by  change  of  locality.  But  in  the  summer  season,  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  of  successful  treatment  of  this,  and 
the  other  diarrhoeal  maladies  of  infancy,  is  the  removal  of  patients 
from  an  impure  to  a  pure  atmosphere.  Physicians  of  experience 
all  agree  in  the  choice  of  elevated  localities,  containing  a  sparse 
population,  and  remote  from  the  sea  shore.  Many  are  the  in- 
stances every  summer  in  this  city  of  infants  removed  to  the 
country  with  intestinal  inflammation,  with  features  haggard  and 
shrunken,  with  limbs  shrivelled  and  skin  lying  in  folds,  too  weak 
to  raise  or  at  least  hold  their  heads  from  the  pillow,  vomiting 
nearly  all  the  nutriment  taken,  with  stools  frequent  and  thin,  re- 
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suiting  in  great  measure  from  molecular  disintegration  of  the 
tissues,  presenting  indeed  an  appearance  seldom  seen  in  any  otber 
disease  except  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  returning  in  late 
autumn,  with  the  cheerfulness,  vigor,  and  rotundity  of  health.  The 
localities  usually  preferred  by  the  physicians  of  this  city  are  the 
elevated  portions  of  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  central  and  the  northern  parts  of 
New  York  State,  and  Northern  New  England.  Taken  to  a  salu- 
brious locality,  the  infant  will  soon  begin  to  improve  after  it  has 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  unless  the  case  is  incu- 
rable. 

Sometimes  parents  not  noticing  the  immediate  improvement 
which  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  return  to  the  city  without 
giving  the  country  fair  trial,  and  the  life  of  the  infant  is  almost 
necessarily  sacrificed.  Returned  to  the  foul  air  of  the  city  while 
the  weather  is  still  warm,  it  sinks  rapidly  from  an  aggravation 
of  the  malady.  Dr.  James  Jackson  recommends  if  the  infant  do 
not  improve  where  it  is  taken,  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  an- 
other locality.  This  is  good  advice,  provided  the  selection  be 
made  of  a  place  elevated,  remote  from  the  sea  shore,  and  having  a 
sparse  population.  The  infant,  although  it  has  recovered,  should 
not  be  brought  back  while  the  weather  is  still  warm.  One  attack 
of  the  disease  does  not  diminish  but  increases  the  liability  to  a 
second  seizure. 

If  the  situation  of  the  family  is  such  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  take  the  infant  to  the  country,  and  such  cases  are  frequent 
among  the  poor,  it  should  be  kept  much  of  the  time  in  the  open 
air ;  it  is  a  common  practice  in  this  city  to  take  such  patients  in 
the  daytime  to  the  sea  shore,  or  upon  ferry  boats.  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker 
says:  "Many  of  my  patients  are  sent  to  the  ferries  to  cross  thenii 
so  that  the  cool  fresh  sea  breeze  may  fan  them,  and  it  acts  some- 
times like  magic,  to  raise  their  drooping  heads."  I  have  not  ob- 
served such  marked  benefit  in  these  cases  from  the  sea  breeze  as 
from  the  air  of  elevated  localities,  which  can  generally  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  and  are  easily  accessible.* 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Sometimes  it  is  proper  to  commence 
treatment  by  the  employment  of  a  gentle  purgative,  particularly 
when  the  disease  commences  abruptly,  from  a  state  of  previous 

*  The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of  pepsin  in  indigestion  and  non- 
inflammatory diarrhoea  apply  also  to  those  cases  of  inflammatory  diarrhcBa  wliich 
arc  due  to  feebleness  of  the  digestive  function. 
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good  health.  It  is  then  frequently  caused  by  exposure  to  cold, 
or  more  rarely  by  some  indigestible  and  highly  irritating  sub- 
stance in  the  intestines.  In  such  patients,  there  is  often  a 
full  habit.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  quick,  the  heat  of  surface 
great ;  the  face  perhaps  flushed,  the  stools  sometimes  slimy  and 
bloody,  sometimes  green  or  brown.  It  is  proper  and  often  ser- 
viceable when  there  is  this  commencement  of  the  affection,  to  give 
a  single  dose  of  castor  oil  or  syrup  of  rhubarb.  Any  indigestible 
substance,  if  present,  is  removed  from  the  intestine,  and  opiates  or 
other  remedies  designed  to  control  the  disease  may  then  be  more 
successfully  employed.*  Such  cases  occur  in  the  winter  not  less 
than  in  the  summer,  and  in  all  localities,  rural  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  But  the  summer  epidemics  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the 
cities  do  not  in  general  require  such  preliminary  treatment. 
Diarrhoea,  moderate,  perhaps,  has  already  continued  for  a  time 
when  the  physician  is  called,  and  no  irritating  substance  remains 
except  the  acid,  which  is  abundantly  generated  in  the  intestine  in 
this  disease,  and  which  we  have  a  means  of  removing  without 
purgation.  Preliminary  treatment  having  been  employed  or  not, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  attack  and  condition  of  the  patient, 
remedies  calculated  to  arrest  the  inflammation  should  then  be 
prescribed. 

The  medicines  which  should  be  employed  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds,  namely,  alkalies,  opiates,  and  astringents.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  kinds  only,  and  sometimes  all  three,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  evacuations.  The  antacid  treatment  is,  of  course, 
required  in  those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  stools  are  acid, 
and  there  is  no  better  alkaline  remedy  for  the  diarrhoea  in  this 
disease  than  the  preparations  of  chalk.  The  creta  prseparata  of 
the  pharmacopoeias,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  to  a  child  one 
year  old,  or  the  mistura  cretas  in  teaspoonful  doses,  are  eligible 
preparations,  and  are  commonly  employed.  These  medicines 
should  be  repeated  in  two  hours,  or  a  longer  time,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  patient.  Chalk  given  for  a  moderate  period,  is 
innocuous,  and  may  be  administered  to  the  youngest  child. 

In  Europe,  the  crab's  eye  is  much  used,  and  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  sometimes  eflFectual  in  controlling  the  disease,  when  the  chalk 
fails.     The  following  is  a  formula  recommended  by  Bouchut : — 

1^. — Ocul.  cancror.  pulv.  gr.  x ; 
Aq.  foQniculi, 
Byr.  rhei,  aa  Jss. — M. 
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One  teaspoonful  every  hour.  In  this  country  the  same  antacid 
has  been  also  employed,  though  less  frequently  than  the  prepa- 
rations of  chalk.    J.  F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  prescribes  it  as 

follows: — 

B. — Ocul.  cancror.  pulv.  3j  ; 
Acaciffi  pulv.  3ij  ; 
Sacch.  alb.  9j ; 
Aq.  fontis, 
Aq.  cinnamom.,  aa  ^jss. — M. 

A  teaspoonful  four,  five,  or  six  times  daily.  By  means  of  this 
alkali  alone,  aided  by  proper  hygienic  measures,  the  disease  is 
sometimes  arrested,  but  unless  circumstances  are  favorable,  and 
the  case  is  mild,  other  medicines  are  required. 

Opium  is  used  by  most  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  intes- 
tinal inflammations  of  infancy.  Either  as  a  main  remedy  or 
adjuvant  it  is  employed,  and  properly,  in  nearly  all  severe  cases. 
For  a  young  infant  paregoric  is  an  eligible  preparation  of  opium. 
For  the  age  of  one  month,  the  dose  is  three  to  five  drops ;  for 
the  age  of  six  months,  ten  to  twelve  drops,  repeated  in  three 
hours  or  a  longer  time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 
After  the  age  of  six  months,  the  stronger  preparations  of  opium 
are  more  frequently  used.  At  the  age  of  one  year,  the  liq.  opii 
compositus,  or  tincture  opii  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
drops.  Dover's  powder  is  also  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  dis- 
ease, given  in  doses  of  three-fourths  of  a  grain  to  an  infant  one 
year  old. 

Opium  is,  however,  in  general  best  given  in  mixtures  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter.     It  quiets  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  diminishes  the  number  of  evacuations.    It  is  contra-indi- 
cated or  should  be  used  with  caution  if  cerebral  symptoms  are 
present.    Sometimes  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  there 
is  much  febrile  reaction,  the  patient  may  be  drowsy  and  in  dan- 
ger of  convulsions.     Then  opiates  should  be  omitted  or  given     ^ 
cautiously.    Also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when,    ^^ 
perhaps,  there  is  more  or  less  serous  effusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  ^  -^ 
opium  should  be  cautiously  used,  as  it  might  tend  to  producer  ^ 
that  fatal  stupor,  in  which  the  unfavorable  cases  are  apt  to  termi^  ^ 
nate. 

Astringents  are  required  when  the  evacuations  are  thin  aicmr:^^ 
frequent,  and  are  not  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  remedies  alrea(^^^ 
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mentioned.  Those  of  a  vegetable  nature  are  usually  preferable, 
as  they  are  compatible  with  chalk,  and  may  be  given  in  combina- 
tion with  it.  The  astringents  commonly  used  are,  catechu,  kino, 
krameria,  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  Logwood  and  blackberry 
roots  are  also  occasionally  employed. 

If  the  disease  become  chronic,  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of 
lead  are  sometimes  useful.     Astringents  should  not  be  given  if 
the  stools  are  scanty  and  consistent,  though  frequent,  nor  should       j 
they  be  employed  if  the  evacuations  are  muco-sanguinolent,  as  ijg^tr^ 
the  dysentery  of  the  adult.  --^  /  .- 

I  will  now  mention  the  various  combinations  of  medicinesK^I 
which  have  been  found  the  most  useful  in  intestinal  inflammation. 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  evacuations  consist  chiefly  of 
mucus,  or  mucus  and  blood,  and  in  all  recent  cases  in  which  the 
evacuations  are  scanty,  and  there  is  considerable  fever,  one  of  the 
best  formulas  is  the  following,  which  is  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  West : — 

B. — Tinct.  opii  gtt.  xy  ;  . 
Pulv.  gum  acac, 
Pulv.  sacch.  alb.,  aa  .^jj  ; 
01.  ricini  .t;j  to  3ij  ; 
Aq.  cinnamom.  5J88. — M. 

One  teaspoonful  from  three  to  six  hours.  In  these  cases,  also, 
Dover's  powder,  given  at  the  same  interval  with  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  castor  oil,  once  or  twice  daily,  will  have  an  excellent  effect 
in  controlling  the  disease. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Parker  {American  Med.  Monthly^  May,  1857)  says  oK^ 
the  treatment  of  this  disease :    "  When  the  colitis  is  more  severe  \ 
and  prominent,  and  when  the  condition  approaches  that  of  dysen- 
tery, for  several  years  I  have,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  used  with 
much  satisfaction  a  mixture  of  about  ten  grains  of  blue  mass 
rubbed  up  in  two  drachms  of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  to  which  is  added 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  paregoric  and  four  ounces  of  chalk  mixture.   •' 
Of  this  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  is  the  dose.     The  / 
blue  mass  certainly  doe's  not  act  like  the  calomel,  not  producing . 
in  purgative  doses  so  great  prostration,  and  in  small  doses  it  does 
not  lessen  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  as  is  the  case  with 
calomel."     I  have  never  used  this  mixture,  having  been  generally 
satisfied  with  the  effects  of  the  castor  oil  mixture. 

In  the  more  common  forms  of  infantile  entero-colitis,  in  which 
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the  stools  are  green,  or  brown,  or  yellow,  and  are  watery  and  fre- 
quent, one  of  the  best  medicines  is  the  pulv.  cret.  comp.  c.  opio, 
combining,  as  it  does,  alkali,  opiate,  and  astringent. 

Three  grains  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child 
'  one  year  old,  till  the  diarrhoea  is  controlled.  For  young  infanta 
paregoric,  catechu,  and  chalk,  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  is  a  useful  mixture.  Laudanum  or 
liq.  opii  compos,  in  proper  quantity  may  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  paregoric,  and  kino  or  krameria  in  place  of  the  catechu. 

Gallic  or  tannic  acid  is  sometimes  administered  with  Dover's 
powder,  or  with  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  but 
given  in  this  way  it  is  nauseating  and  apt  to  be  vomited.  If  the 
evacuations  are  not  frequent  or  watery,  the  opiate  and  chalk 
mixture  may  be  prescribed  without  the  astringent  with  a  good 
eflfect. 

In  some  instances  a  simple  astringent  is  required.     The  syrup 
of  rhatany  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  of  this  kind.    It  is  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  effectual.    A  tea  of  blackberry- 
root,  or  blackberry  root  and  cinnamon,  is  occasionally  used; 
generally,  however,  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  medicines.    I  have 
sometimes  prescribed  this,  but  have  not  ordinarily  found  it  sufli.^ 
ciently  astringent  given  alone  to  diminish  materially  the  numbe-r 
of  evacuations.    I  do  npt  know  that  any  benefit  is  gained  x>x 
intestinal  inflammation  of  the  infant  by  the  use  of  mercuriaX^ 
and  in  many  cases  certainly  much  harm  would  result.     They  ^:^q 
not  now  commonly  prescribed  in  the  enteritis  or  colitis  of  adult^ 
and  there  is  no  lesion  in  infantile  entero-colitis,  either  as  regax-cls 
the  liver  or  intestines,  which  requires  their  administration, 
the  choleriform  diarrhoea,  which  sometimes  precedes  intestia 
inflammation,  the  use  for  a  day  or  two  of  small  doses  of  caloia^  ^1 
or  hydrarg.  cum  cret.  is  thought  by  some  judicious  practitionea     ra 
to  be  of  service,  but  when  it  has  appeared  to  be  beneficial  in  i-      n- 
testinal  inflammation,  the  good  effect  is  probably  due  chiefly  —   to 
the  opium,  which  is  administered  with  the  mercurial. 

Often  the  disease  continues,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  tl^CHie 
above  remedies,  or  if  temporarily  relieved,  the  causes  still  op^r^e- 
rating,  it  returns.  In  these  protracted  cases,  attended  perha7  -^ps 
with  more  or  less  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  minen^^rai 
astringents  may  be  prescribed.  Acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  ifl 
doses  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  an  infant  one  year  old.    Nitrf=rile 
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of  silver  is,  however,  more  frequently  prescribed  in  Europe, 
especially  on  the  continent.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one- 
twentieth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  in  a  little  mucilage  or  simple 
syrup- 

Unemaia, — These  are  of  great  service  in  many  cases  of  intestinal 
inflammation.  At  any  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  stomach  is 
irritable  and  medicines  are  not  retained,  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  Laudanum,  especially,  is  often  given  in 
this  way  to  the  infant  with  great  benefit.  It  may  be  prescribed 
mixed  with  a  little  starch  water,  and  the  best  instrument  for  ad- 
ministering it  is  a  small  glass  or  gutta-percha  syringe,  the  nurse 
retaining  the  enema  for  a  time  by  means  .of  a  compress.  Beck, 
in  his  Infant  TherajyeuticSj  advises  to  give  by  injection  twice  as 
much  of  the  opiate  as  would  be  administered  by  the  mouth.  A 
somewhat  larger  proportion  may,  however,  be  safely  employed. 
Astringents  may  also  be  given  by  enema.  Bouchut,  speaking  of' 
these  therapeutic  agents,  says :  "All  these  substances  may  be 
given  as  enemata,  composed  of  three  to  six  ounces  of  the  vehicle 
holding  in  solution  seven  to  ten  grains  of  the  extract  of  rhatany 
or  monesia.  If  tannin  is  used,  it  should  be  in  the  dose  of  four 
to  seven  grains.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  end  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains  of  alum,  or,  better  still,  less  than  one  grain  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  These  last  enemata  are  daily  employed  at 
the  Necker  Hospital.  If  their  use  is  not  constantly  followed  by 
success,  there  always  results,  at  least,  a  decided  amelioration  quite 
capable  of  dissipating  the  objections  raised  against  their  employ- . 
ment." 

In  most  of  those  cases  of  ^intestinal  inflammation  which  occur 
under  the  depressing  effect  of  warm  weather  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  required  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
their  use  is  beneficial  in  chronic  or  protracted  cases,  whatever 
the  cause  or  season.  Bourbon  whisky  or  brandy  is  the  best  of 
these  stimulants,  and  it  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two  hours.  T  have  usually  ordered  three  or  four 
drops  to  an  infant  one  month  old,  and  an  additional  drop  or  two 
drops  for  each  month.  The  stimulant  is  not  only  useful  in 
sustaining  the  vital  powers,  but  it  also  aids  in  relieving  the 
irritability  of  stomach. 

The  diarrhoea  is,  in  general,  more  easily  controlled  than  the 
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vomiting.     The  remedy  which  with  me  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  the  latter  symptom  is  the  neutral  mixture:— 

R. — Potas.  bicarbonate  gr.  xxv ; 
Acid,  citric,  gr.  xvij  ; 
Aq.  amygdal.  amarte  ^J  ; 
AquflB  gy. 
Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  eight  to  twelve  months 
old,  repeated  according  to  the  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  following 
prescription  has  been  employed  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital of  this  city  to  relieve  this  symptom,  and  it  has  the  desired 
effect  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases : — 

R. — Creasot.  gtt.  ij  ; 
Aq.  calcis  Jij. 
Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk,  breast  milk 
if  the  infant  nurses,  repeated  according  to  the  symptom.  Lime- 
water  alone  sometimes  diminishes  the  vomiting  when  there  is 
great  acidity,  but  it  is  rendered  more  effectual  by  the  addition  of 
creasote.  Vomiting  is  frequent  in  the  summer  epidemics  of  in- 
testinal inflammation  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  in  this  form  of  the 
disease,  induced  by  an  impure  atmosphere  and  an  unsuitable  diet, 
that  I  have  observed  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  above  pre- 
scriptions. When  the  inflammation  occurs  in  other  seasons,  and 
is  produced  by  other  causes,  vomiting  is  less  frequent,  and  is 
more  easily  controlled.     It  may  then  require  no  special  treatment. 

Another  anti-emetic  employed  in  these  cases,  though,  according 
to  my  experience,  inferior  to  those  already  mentioned,  is  the  sub. 
nitrate  of  bismuth : —  * 

^. — Bismuth,  subnit.  9j-9ij  ; 
Aq.  menth.  piperit., 
Syr.  zingib.,  aajj- 
Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  one  year  old,  every  hour  if 
required  for  the  vomiting.  The  bismuth,  aside  from  its  sedative 
effect  upon  the  stomach,  also  aids  in  controlling  the  diarrhoea. 
On  the  continent  it  is  employed  for  the  latter  purpose. 

In  cases  attended  by  great  irritability  of  stomach,  nutriment 
should  be  given  in  small  quantity.  The  infant  will  often,  in  con- 
sequence of  thirst,  nurse  or  take  drinks  more  frequently  than  it 
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requires  for  alimentation,  and  the  stomach  is  overburdened  and 
rendered  more  irritable  in  consequence.  By  proper  care  in 
reference  to  the  diet,  the  vomiting  sometimes  subsides  of  itself. 

External  Treatment. — Some  writers  recommend  depletion 
in  this  disease  by  leeches,  advice  likely  to  do  much  harm,  unless 
the  particular  cases  are  described  in  which  it  may  possibly  be  of 
service.  It  can  be  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  infant 
is  robust  and  of  full  habit,  and  the  disease  commences  suddenly 
with  decided  febrile  reaction.  Such  cases  are  oftenest  seen  with 
us  in  the  winter  season,  and  even  these  are  ordinarily  best  treated 
i  without  loss  of  blood.  Sinapisms  and  poultices  usually  are  suffi- 
cient as  local  measures.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  warm  mustard 
foot-bath  should  be  employed,  and  repeated  if  there  is  restlessness 
or  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  all  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy  and  in  all  its 
stages,  mild  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen  may  be  useful, 
but  vesication,  by  increasing  the  restlessness  of  the  infant  and 
reducing  its  strength,  without  materially  modifying  the  severity 
or  duration  of  the  disease,  does  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  remedial  measure.  I  have  known  a  trou- 
blesome sore  continuing  till  death,  and  probably  hastening  this 
result,  to  occur  from  this  treatment.  Poultices  or  fomentations 
over  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  useful,  especially  those  of  a 
mildly  irritating  nature.  A  poultice  of  powdered  cloves,  cin- 
namon, and  ginger,  or  of  linseed  meal  to  which  a  little  mustard 
is  added,  may  be  employed,  or,  better  than  either,  a  linseed  poul- 
tice spread  thin,  under  which  a  single  layer  of  muslin  is  placed, 
saturated  with  tincture  of  camphor,  and  over  both  oil  silk.  In 
the  entero-colitis  of  infants,  occurring  in  the  cool  months,  and 
due  to  exposure  to  cold,  this  treatment  is  especially  useful.  In 
the  epidemic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  months,  which  may  be 
aggravated  by  heat,  treatment  by  poultices  may  be  injudicious, 
but  in  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  produce  moderate  redness  over 
the  abdomen  by  temporary  applications. 

Some  physicians  believe  that  dentition  is  a  cause  of.  infantile 
entero-colitis,  and  advocate  lancing  the  gums  if  they  ar^  found 
swollen.  In  my  opinion,  this  treatment,  in  genuine  infljvmma- 
tion,  is  opposed  by  both  reason  and  experience. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ENTERITIS   AND   COLITIS   IN   CHILDHOOD. 

Intestinal  inflammation  in  childhood  differs  materially  from 
the  form  or  type  which  it  commonly  presents  in  infancy.  Its 
causes,  symptoms,  and  extent  differ  in  important  particalars  in 
the  two  periods.  In  childhood  there  is  not  ordinarily  such  ex- 
tensive inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
as  we  have  seen  is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  infancy, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  properly  treated  as  two  diseases,  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  namely,  enteritis  and 
colitis.  Both  these  affections  in  the  child  resemble  so  closely  the 
form  which  they  exhibit  in  adult  life,  that  no  extended  description 
is  needed  in  this  connection. 

Causes. — These  are  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  especially  sud- 
den change  from  warm  to  cold,  which  checks  the  perspiration, 
and  causes  a  determination  of  blood  from  the  surface  to  the 
viscera.  These  inflammations  are  also  caused  sometimes  by  irri- 
tating substances  in  the  intestines.  I  have  known  fecal  accu- 
mulations as  well  as  worms  to  produce  severe  dysentery  in  the 
child,  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  tenesmus  and  muco- 
sanguineous  stools,  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  offending  sub- 
stances were  expelled.  The  use  of  unripe  or  stale  vegetables,  if 
there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  mucous  inflammation,  may  be 
a  sufficient  cause,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  due 
to  the  accumulation  in  the  intestines  of  seeds  and  the  parenchyma 
of  fruits.  But  the  most  common  cause  is  that  mentioned,  namely, 
sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated,  a  danger  to 
which  children  are  especially  liable,  on  account  of  the  easy  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulatory  system  in  them,  and  their  heedless 
exposure  of  themselves,  unless  incessantly  watched. 

Enteritis  and  colitis  are  also  frequently  secondary  diseases. 
They  occur  in  children  as  complications  or  sequel©  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  especially  measles. 
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Symptoms. — The  alvine  discharges  in  enteritis  and  colitis  in 
childhood  are  such  as  occur  in  these  diseases  at  a  more  advanced 
age.  In  enteritis  they  are  thin  and  of  the  natural  color,  or  occa- 
sionally green ;  in  colitis  they  are  more  consistent  than  in  enteritis, 
and  are  largely  muco-sanguineous.  Sometimes  in  enteritis,  if  the 
inflammation  is  not  intense,  the  diarrhoea  is  slow  in  appearing,  or 
it  may  be  slight,  so  as  not  to  attract  special  attention.  The 
disease  may  then  resemble  remittent  fever,  for  which  it  is  some- 
times at  first  mistaken.  The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines  is 
less  frequently  aflfected  than  the  lower.  If  there  is  duodenitis,  the 
flow  of  bile  is  sometimes  impeded  from  tumefaction  at  the  mouth 
of  the  common  bile-duct,  and  the  icteric  hue  appears.  In  both 
enteritis  and  colitis  there  is  abdominal  tenderness,  with  more  or 
less  constant  pain  if  the  disease  is  severe,  and  in  colitis,  tormina  and 
tenesmus.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  heat  of  surface  augmented, 
the  face  flushed,  and,  except  in  mild  cases,  indicative  of  suffering. 
In  many  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  the 
nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected,  as  indicated  by  headache, 
stupor,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions.  The 
chief  danger  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is,  indeed,  from 
this  source.  Sometimes  there  is  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  food  is  rejected,  though  much  less  frequently  than  in  the 
intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy.  Anorexia  and  thirst  are  com- 
mon symptoms.  If  the  inflammation  continue,  there  is  soon  per- 
ceptible emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength.  The  eyes  become 
hollow,  the  face  pale,  and  the  surface  cool.  Death  may  occur  at 
an  early  period,  the  vital  powers  succumbing  from  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  the  acute  disease  ends  in  a 
subacute  or  chronic  inflammation ;  the  patient  becomes  gradually 
more  reduced,  till  he  dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,  such 
as  we  often  observe  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy,  or  from  this 
state  he  may  recover  by  degrees,  though  perhaps  with  an  irritable 
state  of  the  bowels,  which  continues  for  mouths.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  however,  enteritis  and  colitis  in  childhood,  if  not  neglected, 
soon  begin  to  yield,  and  terminate  favorably,  in  one  or  two  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  existence  of  the 
inflammation.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fever,  abdominal  tender- 
ness, and  the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  Whether  the  disease 
is  enteritis  or  colitis  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  stools, 
the  seat  of  the  tenderness,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenesmus. 
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Prognosis. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  enteritis  and  colitis 
in  children  commonly  terminate  favorably.  The  result  depends 
not  only  on  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  but  the 
constitution  and  previous  health.  The  inflammation  is  more  seri- 
ous when  secondary  than  when  primary.  Extensive  and  great  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen,  features  pale,  anxious,  and  indicative  of 
suffering,  pulse  frequent  and  feeble,  should  excite  the  most  serious 
apprehensions.  Frequent  vomiting  also  denotes  a  grave  form  of 
the  disease.  Stupor,  and  especially  convulsive  movements,  show 
that  the  nervous  centres  are  afiected,  and  should  make  us  guarded 
in  the  prognosis.  Improvement  in  the  disease,  on  which  to  base 
a  favorable  prognosis,  is  apparent  in  the  diminution  of  the  tender- 
ness, improvement  in  the  pulse  and  character  of  the  stools,  a  more 
cheerful  countenance,  and  less  disrelish  of  food. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
adult.  In  enteritis  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  any  irritating  substance  in  the 
intestines,  and  ordinarily  in  colitis  it  is  advisable  to  commence  treat- 
ment by  the  use  of  some  simple  evacuant,  like  castor  oil.  After 
this  our  reliance,  so  far  as  internal  treiitment  is  concerned,  most 
be  mainly  on  opiates,  or  opiates  with  diaphoretics.  One  of  the 
best  remedies  of  this  class  is  the  Dover's  powder,  which  may  be 
given  to  a  child  five  years  old,  in  doses  of  three  grains  every  three 
hours.  A  corresponding  dose  of  any  of  the  other  opiates  may  be 
given,  but  with  less  sudorific  effect.  In  colitis  the  occasional 
administration  of  a  laxative  should  not  be  neglected,  if  the  stools 
are  entirely  or  mainly  muco-sanguineous.  It  should  be  employed 
so  as  to  prevent  accumulation  of  fecal  matters  in  the  colon,  which 
would  serve  as  an  irritant  and  increase  the  inflammation.  The 
dose  should  be  small,  merely  sufiicient  to  produce  a  fecal  evacua- 
tion, and  repeated  as  required,  daily  or  less  frequently.  The 
laxative  commonly  preferred  is  Rochelle  salts  or  castor  oil.  The 
physician  may  prescribe  an  opiate  mixture  containing  sufficient 
of  the  laxative  to  have  the  effect  desired,  though  ordinarily  it  is 
better  to  prescribe  the  two  separately,  so  that  the  laxative  can  be 
given  or  withheld,  according  to  circumstances,  while  the  opiate  is 
continued  more  regularly. 

When  the  stage  of  active  inflammation  has  passed,  if  there  is 
still  looseness  of  the  bowels,  astringents  should  be  employed  in 
connection  with  the  opiate.     The  tincture  of  catechu  or  kino 
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may  be  given  with  an  equal  quantity  of  paregoric.  Gallic  or 
tannic  acid  in  combination  with  laudanum  or  liq.  opii  compos, 
will  also  be  found  useful. 

Acetate  of  lead  in  combination  with  opium,  so  much  used  in 
adult  cases,  is  equally  serviceable  in  children.  One  grain  may 
be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years  with  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
opium.  Injections  properly  administered  aid  in  controlling  the 
inflammation.  Those  containing  opium  are  especially  serviceable 
in  relieving  the  tenesmus  of  dysentery.  When  the  stomach  is 
irritable,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  medicine  like  tannic  acid, 
which  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  it  is  often  best  to  administer  it 
in  the  form  of  enemata  or  suppositories. 

Local  treatment  is  highly  important  in  the  enteritis  and  colitis 
of  childhood.  Leeches  in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation 
have  a  good  effect  in  moderating  its  intensity.  If  the  disease  is 
secondary,  or  there  is  scrofula  or  a  state  of  feebleness,  depletion 
is  contra-indicated. 

Apart  from  leeching,  the  local  treatment  should  consist  in  the 
use  of  sinapisms,  followed  by  emollient  applications  to  the  abdo- 
domen.  The  mustard  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  daily, 
suf&ciently  to  produce  redness,  and  then  followed  by  a  poultice 
of  linseed,  or,  which  is  a  better  application,  some  warm  lotion, 
covered  snugly  with  oil-silk.  Tincture  of  camphor  will  frequently 
produce  sufficient  irritation  without  the  use  of  mustard. 

If  there  are  symptoms  threatening  convulsions,  a  mustard  foot- 
bath repeated  occasionally  will  usually  tranquillize  the  nervous 
system  and  avert  the  danger. 

The  diet  should  be  bland  and  unirritating.     In  the  first  stages 

* 

of  the  inflammation,  rice  or  barley-water,  or  arrowroot  boiled  in 
water  and  similar  drinks  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  When 
the  active  inflammation  has  abated,  and  at  any  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  there  is  a  tendency  to  prostration,  more  nourishing  food 
should  be  given.  Milk  and  animal  broths  may  then  be  allowed. 
In  cases  which  are  protracted,  or  attended  with  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


CHOLERA   INFANTUM. 


Cholera  infantum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  choleriform 
diarrhoea,  is  a  disease  of  the  summer  months ;  and,  with  excep- 
tional cases,  of  the  cities.    It  receives  the  name,  which  designates 
it,  from  the  violence  of  its  symptoms,  which  closely  resemble 
those  in  Asiatic  cholera.     It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  in  its 
nature,  occurring  independently  of  the  epidemics  of  that  disease. 
Post-mortem  examinations  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  a  non- 
inflammatory  diarrhoea,  but   on  account  of  the   violence   and 
striking  character  of  its  symptoms,  and  its  great  mortality,  it 
is  proper  to  describe  it  as  a  distinct  disease. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  as  regards  at  least  this  city,  the 
term  cholera  infantum  has  been  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  large 
part  of  the  diarrhoeal  maladies  affecting  infants  in  the  summer 
months.     Some  physicians  apply  it  even  to  mild  but   protracted 
cases  of  ordinary  non-inflammatory  or   inflammatory  diarrhoea 
occurring  in  the  season  mentioned.    I  employ  it,  and  it  should, 
in   my  opinion,  only  be  employed   to  designate   that   form   of 
infantile  diarrhoea  in  which  there  are  frequent  watery,  perhaps 
serous  stools,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  rapid  and  great  ema- 
ciation.   Moreover,  when  the  disease  ceases  to  be  of  this  character, 
the  term  cholera  infantum  should  no  longer  be  applied  to  it,  but 
it  should  receive  another  n^me  indicative  of  the  pathological  state 
which  has  supervened.    Intestinal  inflammation  frequently  suc- 
ceeds cholera  infantum,  and  some  writers  describe  it  as  a  stage  of 
that  disease,     [properly,  the  inflammation  should  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  affection,  just  as  the  enteritis,  which  sometimes  results 
from  cholera  morbus,  is  not  considered  as  a  stage  of  that  disease, 
but  as  a  disease  in  itself. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  reported  in  oar 
bills  of  mortality  is  so  large,  while  the  number  from  the  same 
disease  embraced  in  the  death  statistics  of  European  cities  is  so 
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small  comparatively,  that  some  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
this  affection,  whether  termed  cholera  infantum,  or,  as  by  French 
writers,  choleriform  diarrhoea,  is  much  more  prevalent  and  fatal 
in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  whereas,  were  these  terms  em- 
ployed in  all  places  to  designate  precisely  the  same  disease,  pro- 
bably no  great  difference  would  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  infantum  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Causes. — It  has  been  stated  that  cholera  infantum  prevails 
mainly  in  the  cities  and  in  the  summer  months.  Cases  occur 
from  the  month  of  May  to  October.  Its  maximum  frequency 
and  severity  correspond  with  th^  degree  of  heat,  and  it  is  there- 
fore most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  this  disease  is,  doubtless,  residence  in  an 
atmosphere,  loaded  with  noxious  vapors,  especially  gases  arising 
from  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  or  an  atmosphere  ren- 
dered impure  by  overcrowding  and  by  personal  and  domiciliary 
uncleanliness.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  common  in  tenement- 
houses  and  parts  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  poor  than  in  cleaner 
and  less  crowded  streets  and  apartments. 

Summer  heat  and  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  to  which  it  gives 
rise  in  the  cities,  sometimes  appear  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  develop  cholera  infantum;  at  least  it  occurs  without  other 
obvious  cause.  In  other,  and  probably  the  majority  of  cases, 
another  cause  co-operates,  namely,  the  use  of  improper  food. 
Atmospheric  heat  and  its  depressing  influences  are  then  predis- 
posing causes,  while  the  use  of  indigestible  or  irritating  food  is 
the  exciting  cause.  Infants  upon  whom  both  causes  are  opera- 
tive, are  most  liable  to  cholera  infantum  in  its  severe  form. 
Hence  bottle-fed  infants  of  the  city  are  especially  liable  to  it,  and 
infants  whose  food  is  carelessly  and  improperly  prepared.  Often 
in  the  hot  months,  acid  and  indigestible  fruits,  as  currants,  heed- 
lessly given  to  an  infant,  occasion  the  attack. 

Cholera  infantum  occurs  usually  under  the  age  of  two  years. 
It  is  so  frequent  during  the  period  of  first  dentition,  that  some 
writers  consider  dentition  a  cause.  At  this  period,  however,  as 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  there  is  great  functional  activity,  and 
rapid  development  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  and  the  peculiar 
hability  to  cholera  infantum  at  this  age  should  be  attributed  to 
this  cause  rather  than  to  dentition. 

Symptoms. — Cholera  infantum  may  be  preceded  by  a  premoni- 
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tory  stage,  that  of  simple  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  thinner  than 
natural,  and  somewhat  more  frequent,  but  not  such  as  to  excite 
alarm. 

^^^^  Suddenly  the  evacuations  become  more  frequent  and  watery, 
and  the  parents  are  surprised  and  frightened  by  the  rapid  sinking 
and  real  danger  of  the  infant.  Occasionally  this  antecedent  diar- 
rhoea has  continued  several  weeks,  attended  with  emaciation,  and 
associated,  perhaps,  with  intestinal  inflammation.  In  other  in- 
stances the  previous  health  has  been  good,  and  cholera  in£&ntum 
commences  abruptly. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  from  the  bowels 
of  thin  stools,  designated  by  some  watery,  by  other  serous.     The 
first  evacuations,  unless  there  has  been  previous  diarrhoea,  con- 
tain considerable  fecal  matter.     Thev  are  so  thin  as  to  soak  into 
the  diaper  almost  like  urine,  and  in  some  cases  they  scarcely  pro- 
duce more  of  a  stain  than  does  this  secretion.     The  odor  is  pecu- 
liar, not  fecal,  but  musty  and  offensive ;  occasionally  the  stools 
are    almost   odorless.      Commencing    simultaneously  with   the 
watery  evacuations,  or  soon  after,  is  another  symptom,  namely, 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  increases  greatly  the  prostration 
and  danger.     Whatever  is  swallowed  by  the  infant  is  rejected 
immediately,  or  after  a  few  minutes,  or  there  may  be  retching 
without  vomiting.    The  appetite  is  lost,  and  the  thirst  is  intense. 
Cold  water,  especially,  is  taken  with  avidity,  and  if  the  infant 
nurses,  it  eagerly  seizes  the  breast,  evidently  to  relieve  the  thirst 
The  tongue  is  moist  at  first,  and  clean  or  covered  with  a  light  fur. 
The  pulse  is  accelerated,  while  the  respiration  is  either  nOitural  or 
somewhat  increased  in  frequency;  the  surface  is  warm,  but  its 
temperature  is  speedily  reduced.     There  is  no  abdominal  tender- 
ness, and  no  evidence  of  pain.    The  infant  is  often  restless  at 
first,  but  its  restlessness  is  due  to  thirst,  or  that  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion which  the  sick  experience  when  the  vital  powers  are  rapidly 
reduced.    The  urine  is  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
attack. 

The  loss  of  strength,  and  the  emaciation  are  more  rapid  than 
in  any  other  diarrhoeal  malady,  except  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the 
most  severe  form  of  cholera  morbus.  The  parents  scarcely  re- 
cognize in  the  changed  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  infant  any 
resemblance  to  the  features  which  it  exhibited  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore.   The  eyes  are  sunken,  the  eyelids  and  lips  are  permanently 
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open  from  the  loss  of  muscular  tonicity,  and  the  loss  of  the  fluids 
and  of  the  flesh  is  such  that  the  bony  angles  become  more  pro- 
minent, and  the  skin  in  places  lies  in  folds. 

As  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination,  which  often  occurs 
in  two  or  three  days,  the  infant  remains  quiet,  not  disturbed  even 
by  the  flies  which  alight  upon  its  fece.  The  limbs  and  cheeks 
become  cool ;  the  eyes  bleared  and  pupils  contracted.  A  state  of 
stupor  results  from  which  there  is  no  relief,  and  which  after  a  few  p\ 
hours  ends  in  death. 

Often,  even  in  cases  which  are  ultimately  fatal,  there  is  not 
such  a  speedy  termination  of  the  disease.  The  choleriform  diar- 
rhoea ends  in  inflammation,  which  runs  a  protracted  and  obsti- 
nate course.  The  disease  then  becomes  the  entero-colitis,  inflam- 
matorv  diarrhoea,  or  intestinal  inflammation  of  writers. 

In  the  most  favorable  cases  of  cholera  infantum  the  patient 
recovers  before  the  supervention  of  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  of  for- 
eign writers  treat  of  this  disease  at  greatest  length,  describe  it 
under  the  name  of  gastro-intestinal  choleriform  catarrh.  "The 
perusal,"  they  remark,  "of  the  anatomico-pathological  descrip- 
tion, and  especially  the  study  of  the  facts,  show  that  the  gastro- 
intestinal tube  in  subjects  who  succumb  to  this  disease  may  be  in 
four  different  states :  (a),  either  the  stomach  is  softened  without 
any  lesion  of  the  digestive  tube;  (6),  or  the  stomach  is  softened  at 
the  same  time  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and 
especially  its  follicular  apparatus  is  diseased ;  (c),  or  the  stomach 
is  healthy  whilst  the  follicular  apparatus,  or  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  diseased;  {d),  or,  finally,  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  is  not 
the  seat  of  any  lesion  appreciable  to  our  senses  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  or  it  presents  lesions  so  insignificant  that 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms. 

"So  far  the  disease  resembles  all  the  catarrhs,  but  what  is 
special  is  the  abundance  of  the  serous  secretion,  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

"  The  serous  secretion  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  per- 
spiration (analogous  to  that  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  of  the 
skin)  rather  than  by  a  follicular  secretion,  shows,  perhaps,  that 
the  elimination  of  substances  is  effected  by  other  organs  than  the 
follicles ;  perhaps,  also,  we  ought  to  see  a  proof  that  the  materials 
to  eliminate  are  not  the  same  as  in  simple  catarrh.     Upon  all 
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these  points  we  are  constrained  to  remain  in  doubt.     We  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  fact." 

American  writers  very  generally  divide  cholera  infantum  into 
three  stages,  the  first  characterized  by  turgescence  of  the  intes- 
tinal follicles  without  inflammation,  but  perhaps  attended  by 
more  or  less  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane.    In  the  second 
stage  intestinal  inflammation  is  present.     The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  is  vascular  in  patches  and  streaks,  sometimes 
thickened,  and  the  solitary  glands  and  patches  of  Peyer  are  in- 
flamed, and  occasionally  some  of  them  are  ulcerated.    In  the  third 
stage  the  brain  is  involved.    The  cranial  sinuses,  veins,  and  capil- 
laries of  the  brain  are  congested,  and  there  is  serous  effusion  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain  or  in  the  ventricles.  •  But  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  these  writers  pertain,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  entero-colitis,  a  supervening  disease,  and  distinct 
from  cholera  infantum.     The  anatomical  character  of  the  first 
stage  alone  is  that  of  cholera  infantum,  as  the  disease  is  under- 
stood by  us.     In  our  restricted  use  of  the  term,  the  appreciable 
lesions  in  cholera  infantum  are  seen  to  be  similar  to  those  in  the 
common  forms  of  non- inflammatory  diarrhoea.     The  following 
observations  show  the  character  of  these  lesions : — 

On  the  first  of  August,  1861,  I  made  an  autopsy  of  an  infant 
sixteen  months  old,  who  died  of  cholera  infantum,  with  a  sickness 
of  less  than  one  day.     The  examination  was  made  thirty  hours 
after  death.    Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  the  brain,  except, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  injection  of  vessels  at  the 
vertex ;  no  disease  of  stomach  and  intestines  except  enlargement 
of  the  patches  of  Peyer  as  well  as  the  solitary  glands ;  mucous 
membrane  pale.     In  this  and  the  following  cases  there  was  appa- 
rently slight  softening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  but 
whether  it  was  pathological  or  cadaveric  is  uncertain,  as  the  weather 
was  very  warm.     The  liver  seemed  healthy.    Examined  by  the 
microscope,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  the  normal  amount  of  oil 
globules. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infant  seven  months  old,  wet- 
nursed,  who  died  July  26th,  1862,  after  a  sickness  also  of  about 
one  day.  He  was  previously  emaciated,  but  without  any  definite 
ailment.  The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on  the  28th. 
The  brain  was  somewhat  softer  than  natural,  but  was  otherwise 
healthy.    There  was  no  abnormal  vascularity  of  the  membranes 
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of  the  brain,  and  no  serous  efifusion  within  the  cranium.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  of  healthy  appearance 
throughout,  except  that  the  solitary  glands  of  the  colon  were 
enlarged.    The  patches  of  Peyer  were  not  distinct. 

At  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum,  an 
infant  twenty  months  old,  previously  healthy,  was  seized  with 
cholera  infantum  on  the  25th  of  June,  1864.  The  dejections,  as  is 
usual  in  that  disease,  were  frequent  and  watery,  and  attended  by 
obstinate  vomiting.  Death  occurred  in  slight  spasms,  in  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  exciting  Cause  was  apparently  the  use  of  a  few 
currants,  which  were  eaten  in  a  cake  the  day  before,  some  of 
which  fruit  was  .contained  in  the  first  evacuations.  The  brain 
was  not  examined.  The  only  pathological  changes  which  were 
observed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  were  slight  vascular 
patches  in  the  small  intestines,  scarcely  sufiicient  to  be  considered 
inflammatory  or  even  congestive,  and  an  unusual  prominence  of 
the  solitary  glands  in  the  colon.  These  glands  resembled  small 
beads  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  lungs  in  the 
above  cases  were  healthy,  excepting  hypostatic  congestion. 

It  is  seen  that  the  lesions  in  the  above  cases  were  not  inflamma- 
tory. The  observations  of  others  correspond  with  our  own  in 
reference  to  these  severe  and  suddenly  fatal  cases. 

Dr.  Hallowell,  in  a  paper  on  this  disease  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1847,  says  of  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  first  stage :  "  These  consist  in  an  undue 
development  of  the  follicles,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
or  of  one  of  those  organs,  without  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane." 

Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  February  4th,  1857,  says:  "When  death  occurs  from/ 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  profuse  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,? 
a  condition  to  which  is  given  in  this  country  the  name  of  cholera;' 
infantum,  we  find  the  intestines  to  contain  more  or  less  of  a  soft 
usually  light  yellow  fecal  matter,  and  the  stomach  a  fluid  resem* 
bling  a  thin  gruel.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  are  natural,  unless  the 
epithelial  lining  be  a  little  too  easily  removed,  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  small  intestines  and  sometimes  of  the  large  being  in  a  similar 
state.  The  walls  of  the  intestines  are  almost  translucent,  bloodless, 
and  apparently  thin.     Throughout  their  whole  extent  the  solitary 
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jand  agglomerated  glands  are  very  prominent,  setting  up  almost 
jlike  beads  upon  the  surface." 

Both  these  writers,  as  well  as  Stewart  in  his  monograph  on 
cholera  infantum,  admit  the  frequent  termination  of  the  patho- 
logical state  just  described;  in  other  words,  of  cholera  infantum, 
according  to  our  understanding  of  the  term,  in  entero-colitis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  no.uniform  lesion 
is  observed  in  any  of  the  viscera,  unless  such  as  is  due  to  change 
in  the  quantity  and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  circulation. 
Writers  describe  an  anaemic  appearance  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera,  and  occasional  passive  congestion  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels.  The  cerebral  symptoms  often  present  towards  the 
close  of  life  in  unfavorable  cases  of  cholera  infantum,  may  arise 
from  a  state  of  the  brain  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  spurious 
hydrocephalus,  which  state  is  not  attended  by  any  uniform  or 
certain  lesion  of  this  organ.  As  the  urinary  secretion  is  scanty 
or  suppressed,  cerebral  symptoms  may  in  certain  cases  be  due 
to  uraemia.  I  believe  that  the  opinion  of  writers  is  correct, 
that  there  is  usually  in  cholera  infantum  softening  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  at  least  in  places.  But  as  the  autop- 
sies in  this  disease  are  made  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  several  hours,  it  is  diflBcult  to  decide  how  much  of 
this  change  pertains  to  this  disease  and  how  much  is  post-mortem. 

Diagnosis." — This  disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the  symptoms, 
and  especially  by  the  frequency  and  the  charac^r  of  the  stools. 
The  stools  have  already  been  described  as  frequent,  often  passed 
with  considerable  force,  deficient  in  fecal  matter  and  thin,  so  as 
to  soak  into  the  diaper  almost  like  urine.  The  vomiting,  thirst, 
rapid  sinking  and  emaciation,  serve  to  distinguish  cholera  infantum 
from  other  diarrhoeal  affections. 

When  Asiatic  cholera  is  prevalent,  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  the  two  diseases  is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Prognosis. — This  is  one  of  those  diseases,  in  regard  to  whick 
physicians  often  injure  their  reputation  by  not  giving  sufficient 
notice  of  the  danger,  or  even  by  expressing  a  favorable  opinion,  whea 
the  case  soon  after  ends  fatally.     A  favorable  prognosis  should 
seldom  be  expressed  without  qualification.     If  the  urgent  symp- 
toms are  relieved,  still  there  is  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  intes- 
tinal inflammation,  which,  in  hot  weather,  is  formidable  and  often 
fatal.     If  the  stools  become  more  consistent  and  less  frequent, 
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without  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  we  may  confidently 
express  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  present  danger. 

The  duration  of  true  cholera  infantum  is  short.  It  either  ends 
fatally,  or  it  begins  soon  to  abate  and  ceases,  or  it  is  transformed 
into  an  inflammation.  Death  may  occur,  in  twenty -four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  a  state  of  collapse,  from  the  frequency  of  the  stools, 
or  not  till  after  three  or  four  days.  In  general,  if  the  patient  is 
not  relieved  in  three  or  four  days,  entero-colitis  commences. 

Treatment. — The  frequency  and  watery  character  of  the 
stools  in  cholera  infantum,  and  the  consequent  rapid  sinking  of 
the  infant,  call  for  prompt  measures  for  the  arrest  of  the  disease. 
If  there  is  any  irritating  substance  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
which  acts  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  or  at 
least  aggravates  it,  it  is  proper  to  commence  treatment  by  the  use 
of  some  evacuant.  Dr.  James  Jackson  {Letters  to  a  Young  Physi- 
cian) ss^ys:  "In  the  acute  attacks  of  cholera  infantum,  the  first 
object  is  the  dislodgement  of  oflFending  materials  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  most  cases,  the  spontaneous  eflforts  suffice  to  clear 
the  stomach.  But,  occasionally,  it  is  evident  that  these  efforts  fail 
to  remove  a  load  which  the  patient  has  imprudently  been  per- 
mitted to  take  into  the  stomach.  Then  small  doses  of  ipecacu- 
anha may  be  given  with  benefit  till  the  burden  is  thrown  oflf. 
Two  to  four  grains  will  usually  suffice.  Much  more  frequently 
the  efforts  of  the  bowels  are  not  successful  in  carrying  off  their 
contents,  and  the  stomach  is  at  the  same  time  so  irritable  as  not 
easily  to  retain  medicine.  Then  calomel  is  the  great  remedy. 
Whatever  objections  theoretical  men  may  make  to  the  use  of  so 
potent  a  drug  for  a  tender  infant,  few  practical  men,  after  having 
tried  it,  are  willing  to  treat  this  disease  without  this  article.  It  is 
not  offensive  to  the  taste ;  it  can  be  retained  when  scarce  any 
other  medicine  can  be ;  and,  if  vomiting  follows  a  dose  of  it,  the 
stomach  becomes  less  irritable,  so  that  a  way  is  open  for  other 
medicines  or  for  nourishment.  By  its  operation  the  bowels  are 
disburdened  of  their  load  with  benefit.  But  it  is  a  medicine 
which  is  slow  in  its  operation,  and  castor  oil  may  be  used  after  it 
with  advantage." 

Unless  the  stomach  is  quite  irritable,  castor  oil,  syrup  of  rhu- 
barb, or,  if  there  is  a  state  of  acidity,  rhubarb  and  magnesia  are 
generally  sufficient  to  remove  the  indigestible  substance.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Parker  prefers  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  in  such  cases.    If  the 
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stomach  is  irritable,  so  that  the  purgatives  mentioned  would  be 
vomited,  calomel  is  certainly  the  best  medicine.  This  should 
uot  be  given  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  or  two  doses,  and  it 
may  be  aided  by  a  simple  enema. 

If  there  is  no  indigestible  substance  in  the  intestines,  purgatives 
should  not  be  used,  as  they  would  then  do  more  harm  than  good. 
If  the  disease  has  continued  several  hours,  it  is  probable  that  any 
irritating  substance,  which  might  have  been  present  at  first,  has 
passed  from  the  bowels,  and  no  purgative  is  required. 

Treatment  designed  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  evacua- 
tions and  improve  their  character,  should  be  commenced  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

Every  hour  that  cholera  infantum  continues  unchecked,  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  infant  and  diminishes  his  chance  of  recovery. 
Our  main  reliance  must  be  on  opium  in  some  form.  Dr  Jackson 
truly  remarks  that  we  have  no  substitute  for  it.  "  From  three 
to  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,"  says  he,  "  may  be  given, 
and  the  dose  may  be  repeated  in  eight  or  twelve  hours."  This 
he  recommends  "  after  the  bowels  are  unburdened." 

It  is  better,  I  think,  to  give  a  smaller  dose  of  opium  and  repeat 
it  often.  If  laudanum  is  used,  it  may  be  given  in  one  drop  doses 
every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child  one  year  old,  its  eflfect  being 
watched.  There  is  danger  in  this  disease  of  the  sudden  superven- 
tion of  stupor,  amounting  even  to  coma  and  ending  fatally.  In 
these  cases  the  stools  are  generally  suddenly  checked,  and  the 
opium  may  in  a  great  nxeasure  be  instrumental  in  producing  this 
result.  In  instances  which  I  can  recall  to  mind,  where  death 
occurred  in  this  way,  the  friends  believed  that  the  melancholy 
result  was  due  more  to  the  medicine  than  the  disease.  If  the 
evacuations  are  partially  checked  and  there  are  signs  of  stupor, 
the  opiate  should  either  be  omitted  or  given  less  frequently. 
Explicit  and  positive  directions  to  this  effect  should  be  given. 
Eligible  preparations  of  opium  for  this  disease,  are  paregoric, 
tincture  of  opium,  pulv.  cretse  comp.  c.  opio,  and  if  there  is  no 
irritability  of  stomach,  Dover's  powder. 

Astringents  and  often  alkalies  should  be  employed  as  adju- 
vants of  the  opiate.    The  chief  danger  is  from  the  frequent  watery^ 
evacuations,  and  both  these  remedies  certainly  aid  materially  ii^ 
restraining  them.      These  therapeutic  agents  may  be  given  i^ 
combination,  in  formula  such  as  are  contained  in  our  remarks  ot> 
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the  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea. 
Astringents  are  less  tolerated  by  an  irritable  stomach  than  either 
opium  or  chalk,  so  that  it  is  often  advisable  to  discontinue  their 
use  when  they  are  vomited,  in  cases  in  which  they  would  be  very 
beneficial  if  the  stomach  were  retentive.  The  opiate  and  alkali 
may  be  employed  in  the  following  combination : — 

5. — Tinct.  opii  gtt.  xij  ; 
Mistur.  cret8B  ^iss. 
Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  to  an  infant  one  year  old.    To  this 
mixture  an  astringent  may  be  added,  as  tincture  of  catechu  or  kino. 

Eilliet  and  Barthez  prefer  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  astringent  in ' 
cholera  infantum,  dissolved  in  distilled  water.     One  of  the  liquid 
opiate  preparations  may  be  given  at  the  same  time. 

By  means  of  the  opiate  and  astringent,  if  they  are  not  vomited, 
the  stools  are  generally  in  a  few  hours  rendered  less  frequent  and 
more  consistent. 

There  are  many  physicians  who  believe  that  calomel  given  in 
small  and  repeated  doses  has  a  beneficial  ejQFect  in  choleriforra 
diarrhoea,  but  those  who  use  it  employ  it  in  combination  with 
opium,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  its  effect  is 
really  beneficial.  The  theory  of  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
calomel,  that  it  unloads  the  liver  and  increases  the  flow  of  bile, 
does  not  impress  us  favorably,  since  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
organ  is  in  fault.  But  whether  calomel  is  useful  must  be  deter- 
mined not  by  theory  but  by  observation.  Possibly  it  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  intestines,  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  localize  the  disease,  seems  to  be  most  in  fault  of  any 
part  of  the  digestive  system.  In  a  few  cases  in  my  practice,  the 
fractional  part  of  a  grain  of  calomel  given  morning  and  evening, 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  infants  previously  in  good  health  and 
robust,  was  attended  by  an  improvement  which  may,  howevei, 
have  been  due  entirely  to  the  opium  and  astringent  which  were 
simultaneously  employed.  In  case  of  its  employment,  I  would 
not  recommend  its  use  in  larger  doses  than  one-fourth  of  a  grain, 
morning  and  evening,  to  a  child  of  one  year. 

Generally,  as  the  diarrhoea  is  relieved,  the  vomiting  ceases. 
The  opiate  and  alkaline  remedies  employed  for  the  former  are 
also  curative  of  the  latter;  still  the  vomiting,  if  frequent  and 
obstinate,  sometimes  does  require  special  treatment,  and  there  are 
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no  better  anti-emetic  mixtures  than  those  recommended  in  our 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  intestinal  inflammation.  In  robust 
infants  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  small  pieces  of  ice 
taken  in  the  mouth  aid  in  diminishing  the  irritability  of  stomach. 
Mustard  should  also  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  most  cases  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required.  The  best  of 
these  is  Bourbon  whisky  or  brandy,  which  should  be  used  from 
an  early  period  of  the  disease.  Aside  from  its  sustaining  the  vital 
powers,  it  aids  also  in  relieving  the  irritability  of  stomach. 

The  diet  in  cholera  infantum  should  be  simple  but  nutritious. 
It  should  be  given  little  at  a  time  and  often.  If  the  infant  nurse, 
it  should  be  confined  to  the  breast.  If  weaned,  cold  barley  or 
rice-water  should  be  given,  with  whisky  or  brandy,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards  milk  or  broths  may  be 
employed  in  addition. 

If  cholera  infantum  end  in  inflammation,  the  treatment  already 
described  for  that  disease  should  be  adopted. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


INTESTINAL   WORMS. 


The  belief  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession,  and  is  now  in 
the  community,  that  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines 
constitutes  a  frequent  disease  in  early  life.  As  the  pathology  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  especially  the  means  of  diagnosticating 
diseases  are  better  understood,  this  idea  is  gradually  abandoned 
by  the  profession.  Still,  intestinal  worms  must  be  considered  an 
occasional  cause  of  serious  derangement  or  even  disease,  and  of 
death  also. 

Worms,  indeed,  may  exist  in  the  intestines  without  any  appre- 
ciable deviation  in  the  individual  from  a  state  of  health.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  they  in  time  give  rise  to  symptoms  so  as  to 
require  the  use  of  remedies  for  their  expulsion. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  worms  whose  habitat  is  the  humarx 
intestines,  namely,  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  ascaris  vermicularis^ 
07,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  the  tricho- 
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cephalus  dispar,  and  two  species  of  taenia.  The  ascaris  lumbri- 
coides,  when  matured,  measures  from  five  inches  to  about  a  foot 
in  length.  Young  ones  are  sometimes  expelled  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  length.  The  color  is  a  reddish-brown,  with  a 
shade  of  yellow.  The  dead  worm  has  a  paler  color.  The  females 
are  much  in  numerical  excess  of  the  males,  and  their  size  is  also 
greater.  The  worm  in  shape  resembles  the  common  earthworm, 
from  which  it  derives  the  name  lumbricus.  It  is,  however,  more 
pointed  at  both  extremities  than  the  earthworm,  and  the  color  is 
a  paler  red.  The  tail  of  the  male  worm  is  curved,  while  that  of 
the  female  is  straight.  The  mouth  is  triangular,  and  is  surrounded 
by  three  tubercles. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  resides  usually  in  the  small  intestines. 
It  occasionally  enters  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  vomited,  or 
it  crawls  up  the  oesophagus  into  the  fauces,  from  which  it  is  soon 
removed  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual.     Cases  are  on  record, 
one  of  which  Andral  witnessed,  in  which  the  worm  entered  the 
larynx,  producing  suffocation  and  speedy  death.     M.  Tonnele, 
also,  witnessed  such  a  case.    A  child  nine  years  old  was  suddenly 
seized  with  great  difficulty  of  respiration  and  pain  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.    A  careful  examination  of  the  thorax  gave  a 
negative  result.     Death  occurred  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours, 
and  at  the  post-mortem   examination  a   lumbricus  was  found 
filling  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.     M.  Blandin,  also,  witnessed  a 
case,  when  intern^  of  the  Hopital  des  Enfants.     An  infant  was 
suffocated  by  one  of  these  worms,  which  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  right  bronchus.     Very  rarely  they  crawl  from  the  fauces  into 
the  nasal  passages.     This  worm  is  so  strong  and  active,  that  there 
is  no  recess  or  reflexion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  which  it  could  possibly  penetrate,  in  which  it 
has  not  been  found.     It  has  been  discovered  in  the  appendix 
vermiformis,  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  in  the  common  bile-duct,  and 
even  in  the  gall-bladder.     The  number  of  these  worms  found  in 
the  intestines  is  very  various.     There  may  be  only  one,  or  the 
number  may  be  almost  incredibly  large. 

Thus,  Barrier  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  thirty  months  old, 
who  died  in  Hospital  Necker.  It  was  believed  to  be  tubercular. 
Numerous  tumors,  which  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  were 
supposed  to  be  tubercular  masses.  On  making  the  post-mortem 
examination,  the  mesenteric  glands  were  found  healthy,  but  the 
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intestines  throughout  their  entire  extent  were  filled  with  lum- 
brici.  The  masses  which,  during  life,  were  believed  to  be  tuber- 
cular glands,  were  found  to  consist  of  worms.  The  caecum, 
especially,  was  greatly  distended  by  them.  The  intertwining 
or  collection  in  balls  of  these  worms  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  dangers,  as  it  renders  them  so  much  the  more  difficult 
of  expulsion. 

The  round  worm,  as  this  worm  is  commonly  called,  possesses 
no  organs  of  penetration,  still,  if  the  intestine  is  weakened  by 
disease,  especially  by  ulceration,  it  may,  by  pressure  with  its 
head,  force  an  opening  through  which  it  escapes  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  causing  peritonitis  and  death.  This  worm  is 
often  found,  whether  single  or  in  masses,  surrounded  with  a 
mucus,  which  serves  as  a  partial  protection  to  the  intestines. 

The  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  lum- 
brici,  is  often  found  inflamed,  either  from  movements  of  the 
worm,  or  from  pressure  of  a  mass  of  worms,  or  even  of  a  single 
worm  in  a  confined  position,  as  the  appendix  vermiformis.  This 
inflammation,  continuing  and  increasing,  may  end  in  ulceration, 
and  thus  a  weakened  spot  be  produced,  which  may  be  ruptured 
by  simple  pressure  of  the  mouth  of  the  worm.  In  this  way  are, 
probably,  to  be  explained  those  apparent  cases  of  perforation, 
which  have  led  some  observers  to  believe  that  lumbrici  had 
actually  the  power  of  penetrating  the  healthy  coats  of  the  in- 
testines. 

M.  Guersant  describes  a.  case  in  which  the  appendix  vermiformis 
was  found  with  an  opening  through  which  two  lumbrici  had  partly 
passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  effect  of  their  impaction 
in  this  narrow  cul-de-sac  was  much  like  that  of  a  bean  or  a  seed 
lodged  in  the  same  situation. 

Lumbrici  are  sometimes  found  in  a  most  remarkable  situation, 
namely,  in  little  abscesses,  external  to  the  intestines,  situatec^^ 
generally  in  the  abdominal  walls.     These,  after  a  time,  in  som 
instances,  open  externally,  discharging  pus,  one  or  more  wormj 
and  perhaps  a  little  excrementitious  matter.    They  result  fro^     ^ 
an  opening  in  the  intestine,  through  which  the  worm  has  pass^^^ 
producing  circumscribed  inflammation  and  an  abscess,  and  ^^iie 
intestine,  now  relieved  of  the  irritant,  heals  before  the  abs(^^^j^ 
reaches  the  surface. 

The  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  the  worm  sometL^^;^^ 
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presents  the  natural  appearance ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  red,  being 
evidently  inflamed. 

The  ascaris  vermicularis,  or  oxyuris  vermicularis,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  vernacular,  the  threadworm,  is  also  frequent  in 
childhood,  and  is  the  cause  sometimes  of  much  suffering,  though 
generally  of  less  dangerous  symptoms  than  the  round  worm.  Its 
habitat  is  the  large  intestine,  commonly  the  rectum.  Bremser 
states  that  he  found  it  even  in  the  coecum.  This  worm  resembles 
pieces  of  white  thread,  and  hence  its  common  name.  The  female  is 
larger  than  the  male,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  while 
the  length  of  the  male  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines,  and  it  is 
proportionately  more  slender.  It  exists  often  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  expelled  with  the  excrementitious 
matter.  The  head  of  the  worm  is  blunt,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
transparent  vesicle.  The  tail  is  very  slender,  terminating  in  a 
spiral  in  the  male,  while  it  is  straight  in  the  female.  These 
worms  multiply  rapidly,  and  they  move  actively  their  anterior 
extremity.  In  girls  they  sometimes  enter  the  vagina,  producing 
a  leucorrhceal  discharge. 

The  trichocephalus  dispar,  or  the  long  threadworm,  is  also 
found  in  the  large  intestine,  but  oftener  in  the  caput  coli  or  ascend- 
ing colon  than  elsewhere.  It  measures  in  length  one  and  a  half 
inches,  sometimes  even  two  inches.  The  anterior  two  thirds  are 
slender,  resembling  in  size  and  appearance  a  hair,  whence  its 
name  trichocephalus.  The  posterior  third  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  anterior,  being  like  the  ascaris  vermicularis,  spiral  in 
the  male,  and  straighter  in  the  female.  The.  worm  is  of  a  light 
color.  Children  are  less  frequently  affected  with  tbe  tricho- 
cephalus than  with  the  two  kinds  just  described.  It  rarely,  if  ever, 
produces  any  symptoms  or  does  any  appreciable  injury. 

The  taenia,  or  tapeworm,  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  round 
or  threadworm.  There  are  two  recognized  species,  the  tsenia 
solium  and  taenia  lata.  These  worms  have  minute  heads,  which 
are  different  in  the  two  species.  Their  bodies  conllst  of  white 
flat  segments,  which  are  united  in  a  different  manner  in  the  two 
species.  These  segments  near  the  head  are  small,  as  if  rudimental, 
but  as  the  distance  from  the  head  increases  they  enlarge,  till  their 
full  development  is  attained.  They  are  quadrilateral,  having, 
Avhen  fully  developed,  greater  length  than  breadth  in  the  taenia 
solium,  greater  breadth  than  length  in  the  taenia  lata. 
26 
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The  taenia  is  an  hermaphrodite,  each  segment  containing  the 
reproductive  organs  complete.  The  oviduct  opens  in  the  centre 
of  the  flat  surface  in  the  taenia  solium,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
segment  in  the  taenia  lata. 

The  taenia  attains  a  great  length,  though  the  exact  length  is 
not  fully  ascertained,  as  pieces  are  generally  detached  and  ex- 
pelled from  time  to  time  before  the  removal  of  the  entire  worm. 
The  taenia  lata  is  supposed  to  attain  the  length  of  about  fifteen 
feet.     The  taenia  solium  is  considerably  longer. 

The  taenia  is  rare  in  early  life.  Most  practitioners  never  meet 
a  case  of  it  in  children ;  still,  there  are  such  cases  on  record. 
Rosen  and  Bremser  report  cases  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eleven  years,  and  Hufeland,  one  at  the  age  of  six  months. 
Wawruch  collected  206  observations  of  taenia,  in  22  of  which  the 
age  was  less  than  fifteen  years ;  the  youngest  was  a  girl  of  three 
years.  A  most  remarkable  case  of  taenia  is  reported  in  the  Ga- 
zetie  Medicale  of  Paris  in  1837.  M.  Muller  was  called  to  treat  a 
foster  child  five  days  old  for  slight  constipation.  The  bowels 
were  evacuated  by  the  use  of  rhubarb,  manna,  and  a  few  grains 
of  salt,  and  in  the  excrement  a  foot  and  a  half  of  taenia  were 
discovered.  This  worm  had  evidently  existed  during  the  foetal 
^  life  of  the  infant. 
y-  Causes. — The  vermicular  disease  is  much  more  common  in 
/  one  locality  than  another.  Thus,  in  Paris,  there  are  few  cases, 
while  in  the  provinces  of  France  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  a  common  aff'ection.  It  is  more  common  in  this  city  among 
the  children  of  the* poor  than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life. 

In  the  same  region,  with  an  identity  of  regimen,  pursuits,  and 
customs,  it  is  sometimes  common  in  one  season,  and  rare  in 
another.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also,  as  showing  the  influence 
of  local  causes,  which  we  often  cannot  appreciate  that  in  countries 
where  the  disease  prevails,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  worms  is  often  different.  Thus,  in  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  ftie  taenia  solium  is  common,  and  the  taenia  lata  rare, 
while  the  reverse  is  true  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Switzerland. 

There  is  often  some  derangement  or  disease  of  the  digestive 
system,  which  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  intestinal  worms. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  continued  indigestion,  accompanied  by  irrita- 
tion or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface,  with  an 
excessive  secretion  of  mucus,  worms  are  apt  to  be  generated, 
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which  aggravate  the  primary  affection.  Children  in  the  last 
stages  of  typhoid  fever  not  infrequently  pass  lumbrici  in  the 
evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  and  probably  correct  belief  that 
the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food  favors  the  development  of  worms. 
Fruits  in  excess,  food  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  but  partially 
cooked,  remaining  an  unusual  time  unassimilated  in  the  intestines 
afford  a  nidus  in  which  worms  are  very  apt  to  appear.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  saccharine  substances,  taken  in  too  large  quantity, 
or  too  frequently.  An  excess  of  food,  even  of  good  quality,  is 
also  a  cause,  since  this  gives  rise  to  the  predisposing  condition  of 
undigested  nutriment  in  the  intestines.  The  period  of  childhood 
is  mentioned  by  writers  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Both 
the  round  and  threadworms  occur  oftenest  in  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  ten  years.  Under  the  age  of  three  years 
and  over  that  of  ten  the  liability  to  the  verminose  disease  gradu- 
ally diminishes.  • 

IijlXyig,the  last  nine  years,  T  have  witnessed  a  large  number 
of  post-mortera^xftminations  in  the  institutions  for  infants  and 
children  of  this  city,  and  although  the  intestines  in  a  large  pro- 
portion were  carefully  examined,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
seen  worms  in  one,  who  had  died  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
The  plain  and  simple  diet  of  these  institutions  may  account  in 
part  for  the  immunity  of  these  young  infants,  but  only  in  part.  The 
infrequency  of  worms  in  the  first  year  of  life  is  an  important 
practical  fact.  The  immunity  is  greatest,  for  obvious  reasons,  in 
those  who  are  nourished  entirely  or  almost  entirely  at  the  breast. 

In  this  city,  children  of  the  poor,  living  in  almost  total  dis- 
regard of  sanitary  requirements,  are  especially  liable  to  worms. 
This  is  attributable  in  a  measure  to  the  character  of  their  food, 
which  is  often  of  inferior  quality  and  poorly  prepared,  and  partly, 
also,  to  the  filthy  and  insalubrious  state  of  the  domiciles  and 
streets  in  which  they  reside,  and  the  consequent  cachexia.  One 
of  the  older  writers  remarks  that  intestinal  worms,  like  con- 
fervoid  growths,  thrive  best  where  it  is  filthy  and  dark.  Though 
such  analogical  reasoning  is  not  to  be  accepted,  the  fact  remains 
of  the  great  liability  to  worms  of  those  children  who  reside  in 
insalubrious  and  humid  localities  which  are  favorable  also  for 
cryptogamic  vegetation. 

Symptoms  of  Lumbrici. — These  are,  in  part,  constitutional 
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or  sympathetic,  and  in  part  local,  due  to  tLe  mechanical  effect  of 
these  entozoa  on  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  Writers,  especially 
Eilliet  and  Barthez,  have  described  the  symptoms  supposed  to 
indicate  lumbrici  with  minuteness.  Those  of  a  constitutional 
or  sympathetic  character  are  the  lollowing :  Features  sometimes 
flushed,  sometimes  pallid,  and  sometimes  of  a  leaden  hue;  lower 
eyelids  swollen,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  blue  semicircle; 
thirst,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  appetite  diminished,  or  entirely 
lost ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  augmented ;  breath  foul ;  papillie  of 
the  tongue  red  and  projecting ;  pulse  accelerated  and  irregular. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  observed  this  irregularity  in 
a  boy  three  years  old,  at  the  time  he  was  passing  a  large  number 
of  lumbrici.  The  irregularity  afterwards  disappeared.  Accele- 
ration of  the  pulse  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of 
these  worms.  The  popular  idea  of  "worm  fever"  has  indeed  a 
foundation  in  fact.  This  fever  is  often  remittent  and  mild,  but 
occasionally  it  is  persistent  and  ^tense. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  are  important. 
In  mild  cases  they  may  be  absent,  as  when  there  are  few  lumbrici, 
and  the  child  is  robust,  and  over  the  age  of  five  years,  but  in 
severe  cases  more  or  fewer  of  these  symptoms  are  commonly 
present.     They  are  dilation  of  the  pupils,  especially  inequality  of 
dilation,  to  which  Munro  attached  diagnostic  value ;  strabismus, 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  clonic  convulsions,  somnolence,  headache, 
neuralgic  pains,  delirium.   Rarely  chorea,  deafness,  and  paralysis, 
it  is  believed,  may  result.    (M.  Bouchut,  Qaz,  des  HopitauXj  1867.) 
Hypersesthesia  of  the  abdominal  surface  was  present  in  a  case 
which  I  attended,  and  which  subsided  as  soon  as  the  lumbrici 
were  expelled.     Grinding  the  teeth  in  sleep,  and  picking  the 
nostrils  are   symptoms   to  which  families   attach   great  value. 
Observations,  however,   show  that,  though   sometimes  due  to 
worms,  they  more  frequently  have  another  cause. 

The  local  symptoms  or  disorders,  in  other  words,  those  having 
a  mechanical  origin,  are  colicky  pains,  experienced  chiefly  in  the 
umbilical  region;  in  some  patients,  simple  non-inflammatory 
diarrhoea;  in  others,  enteritis;  and  in  others  still,  colitis;  stools 
sometimes  natural;  in  other  cases,  liquid  but  fecal;  and  in 
others  still,  muco-sanguineous ;  flatulence.  M.  Davaine,  at  a  re- 
cent period,  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  feces  of 
patients  affected  with  worms  contain  the  ova  of  the  particular 
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species  present,  in  large  numbers.  The  ovum  of  the  lumbricus 
is  oval  and  granulated,  while  that  of  the  trichocephalus  is  sphe- 
rical, with  a  small  projection  at  each  end,  those  of  the  thread- 
worm oval  and  irregular,  and  those  of  the  taenia  round.  These 
ova  can  be  seen  through  a  lens  magnifying  150  diameters. 

In  exceptional  cases,  there  are  local  symptoms  due  to  the 
presence  of  worms  in  unusual  situations,  such  as  a  crawling 
sensation  in  the  oesophagus ;  a  sense  of  constriction  in  this  tube 
or  the  pharynx ;  nausea  and  vomiting ;  a  cough,  especially  if  the 
worm  has  crawled  to  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus ;  rarely 
the  most  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  probable  suffocation,  if  a  lumbricus 
has  entered  the  larynx. 

The  enteritis  and  colitis,  to  which  these  worms  sometimes  give 
rise,  is  ordinarily  mild,  but  in  rare  instances  ulceration  occurs, 
which  may  be  attended  by  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage. 
Occasionally  very  painful  and  dangerous  constipation  results 
from  an  accumulation  of  worms,  in  a  ball  or  mass,  too  large  to  be 
expelled,  unless  with  much  delay  and  suffering,  preventing  the 
passage  of  fecal  matter,  and  producing  severe  abdominal  pains. 
The  symptoms  in  these  cases  resemble  closely  those  of  intussus- 
ception. A  marked  example  of  constipation  produced  in  this 
way,  occurred  in  a  family  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who 
then  resided  in  the  interior  of  this  State.  A  little  girl  of  three 
or  four  years,  was  suddenly  affected  with  obstinate  constipation. 
The  physicians  prescribed  active  purgatives,  calomel  among 
others,  and  finally  croton  oil,  and  various  injections,  without  re- 
lief. There  was  great  pain,  with  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and 
death  seemed  inevitable,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  a 
free  evacuation  occurred,  and  in  the  stool  was  a  mass  of  worms 
firmly  intertwined. 

Children  often  have  lumbrici  without  any  appreciable  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health,  but  their  presence  may  intensify  the 
symptoms  of  intercurrent  diseases,  and  greatly  increase  the  dan- 
ger. I  have  within  six  months  attended  two  children  of  three 
and  three  and  a  half  years,  with  pneumonitis,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  had  lumbrici,  one  passing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  thirty, 
and  the  other  twelve  of  these  entozoa.  Both  presented  well- 
marked  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis,  and  though  they  recovered, 
their  symptoms  were  severe,  being  in  one,  if  not  both,  aggravated 
by  the  intestinal  affection.     The  one  alluded  to  hud  convulsions 
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in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  followed  by  profound 
stupor  and  amaurosis,  lasting  two  or  three  days. 

Occasionally  the  symptoms  are  associated  with  those  of  a  co- 
existing pathological  state.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  intestinal 
secretion  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  chronic  diarrhoeal  maladies, 
affords  a  nidus  for  the  growth  of  worms,  and  accordingly,  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  these  diseases,  lumbrici  are  common. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  ascaris  vermicularis  are  some- 
what different.  These  worms  do  not  usually  cause  the  fever, 
disturbed  digestion,  the  colicky  pains,  or  the  dangerous  nervous 
symptoms  which  arise  from  the  presence  of  lumbrici.  Nor  do 
they,  like  lumbrici,  endanger  life  by  crawling  into  unusual  situa- 
tions. Convulsions  have  been  attributed  to  them,  but  such  a 
result  is  exceptional,  if,  indeed,  the  cause  was  rightly  assigned. 

The  most  common  symptom  produced  by  the  ascaris  vermicu- 
laris, is  fin  intense  itching  of  the  anus.  This  is  most  intense  at 
night  when  the  child  is  in  bed.  It  is  sometimes  absent  during  the 
day,  but  it  returns  so  regularly  at  night,  from  the  increased 
activity  of  the  worm,  that  it  has  even  been  mistaken  for  a  perio- 
dical nervous  affection,  and  treated  as  such  by  quinine.  So 
eminent  a  physician  as  M.  Cruveilhier  confesses  that  he  has  made 
•  this  mistake.  The  itching  sometimes  leads  to  onanism,  and  in 
the  female  child  the  ascaris  occasionally  may  pass  from  the 
rectum  to  the  vagina,  whore  it  gives  rise  to  leucorrhoea. 

The  trichocephalus  dispar  and  the  taenia  are  so  rare  in  child- 
hood, that  few  physicians  ever  meet  a  case.  The  trichocephalus 
is  said  by  some  to  produce  no  symptoms.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  taenia  in  children  are  not  different  from  those  in  the 
adult.-  • 

Diagnosis. — Bremser  long  since  made  the  remark,  and  it  has 
been  repeated  by  most  writers  on  diseases  of  children,  that  there 
is  no  pathognomonic  sign  or  symptom  of  verminous  disease,  ex- 
cept actually  viewing  the  worm.  Late  microscopic  investigations 
have  revealed,  however,  a  pathognomonic  sign,  namely,  the  pre- 
sence of  ova  in  the  feces.  Not  only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but 
the  species  of  the  worm  may  be  ascertained  by  this  means. 

The  symptoms  and  disorders  produced  by  lumbrici  may  all 
occur  from  other  causes.  Still,  if  several  of  them  are  present, 
and  a  careful  examination  discloses  no  other  cause,  the  presence 
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of  worms  should  be  suspected,  provided  the  child  is  over  the  age 
of  two  or  three  years.  The  microscope  may  then  be  used  for 
diagnosis.  A  little  tentative  treatment,  entirely  safe  to  the  child, 
will  also  determine  whether  the  suspicion  is  correct.  One  or  two 
doses  of  medicine,  administered  under  such  circumstances,  like 
the  surgeon's  exploring  needle,  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  indicate  the  means  of  cure. 

In  case  of  the  ascaris  vermicularis,  the  itching  directs  attention 
to  the  anus  as  the  place  of  the  disease,  and  here  the  offending 
entozoa  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  eye. 

Prognosis. — Intestinal  worms  produce  a  fatal  result  in  but  a 
small  proportion  of  cases.  The  ascaris  vermicularis  never  does, 
unless  in  rare  instances,  through  convulsions.  The  manner  in 
which  death  may  be  produced  by  lumbrici  has  already  been 
pointed  out. 

In  general,  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  the 
worms  are  readily  expelled  by  treatment,  and  the  patient  restored 
to  health.  If  then  there  is  no  complicating  disease,  the  prognosis 
is  good. 

Treatment. — Much  injury  has  been  done  to  children  by  the 
use  of  anthelmintics  occasionally  employed  by  physicians,  but 
oftener  by  parents  before  the  physician  is  called.  Medicines  of 
this  kind  are  usually  irritants,  and  in  many  of  those  diseases, 
which  simulate  the  verminous  affection,  but  are  distinct  from  it, 
there  is  already  an  irritated,  if  not  an  inflamed  state  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  surface. 

Vermifuges  administered  under  such  circumstances  obviously 
do  harm,  and  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  they  are  not  required, 
even  if  their  action  is  harmless,  their  employment  is  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  consumes  time  which  is  very  precious.  It  is 
thus  that  many  lives  are  lost  by  the  use  of  anthelmintic  nostrums, 
which  are  extensively  advertised  and  which  command  a  ready 
sale,  since  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  worms  as  a  frequent  cause 
of  disease  pervades  all  classes  of  the  community. 

A  safe  rule,  followed  by  many  physicians,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  if  it  were  general,  is  not  to  give  anthelmintics  unless  the 
child  has  passed  one  or  more  worms,  or  their  ova  are  found  in 
the  feces,  and  not  then  if  all  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  referable 
to  a  coexisting  disease.    In  doubtful  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms 
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resemble  those  of  worms,  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  or  calomel 
aud  rhubarb  may  be  employed.  It  will  generally  bring  away 
one  or  more  lumbrici  or  a  mass  of  ascaris  vermicularis,  if  either 
species  of  entozoa  is  present.  This  may  be  safely  employed  if 
there  is  no  previous  diarrhoea  or  debility.  If  after  one  or  two 
doses  and  a  free  purgation  no  worms  are  passed,  anthelmintic 
remedies  should  not  be  given,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  no 
worms  exist. 

A  large  number  of  medicines  have,  or  have  had  a  reputation  as 
anthelmintics.     Santonin,  the  active  principle  of  the  European 
wormseed,  is  one   of  the  best,  and  is  much  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.     It  is  nearly  tasteless;  it  may  be  given 
in  powder,  spread  on  bread  with  the  butter.     It  is  kept  in  the 
shops  in  one  or  two  grain  lozenges,  sometimes  mixed  with  calo- 
mel.    It  has  the  advantage  of  easy  administration,  and  is  destruc- 
tive to  both  the  round  and  threadworm.      M.  Bouchut  considers 
it  preferable  to  all  other  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  round 
worm.     "  To  children  two  years  of  age  he  administers  it  in  doses 
of  ten  centigrammes  (2.30  grains),  and  in  patients  above  this  age, 
the  quantity  is  increased  by  five  centigrammes  (1.15  grains)  for 
every  additional  year."     He  gives  in  addition  occasional  doses  of 
calomel  or  castor  oil.     In  this  country  santonin  is  usually  ad- 
ministered in  one  to  three  or  four  grain  doses,  two  or  three  times 
daily,  with  an  occasional  purgative.     The  purgative  is  required 
to  aid  not  only  in  the  expulsion  of  the  worm  but  also  of  the  ova. 
In   overdoses  santonin  causes  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  altered 
vision,  so  that  objects  appear  yellow,  but  in  medicinal  doses  it 
is  considered  safe  in  ordinary  cases.     Other  medicines  are  prefer- 
able if  there  are  symptoms  of  enteritis.     For  many  years  the 
anthelmintic  most  employed  in  this  country  has  been  the  pink- 
root,  the  root  of  the  spigelia  marilandica,  an  indigenous  plant. 
This  is  so  frequently  given  by  parents  that  it  may  be  considered 
almost  a  domestic  remedy.    It  is  apt  to  cause,  if  the  dose  be  large, 
cerebral  symptoms,  as  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  spasm  of  the 
facial  muscles,  stupor,  and  even  convulsions.     These  eflfects  less 
frequently  occur  if  the  pinkroot  is  given  with  a  purgative,  and 
it  has  been  customary  to  administer  it  in  combination  with  senna 
in  an  infusion.     A  half  ounce  of  spigelia  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  senna  is  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
aud  then  strained.     For  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  thef  dose 
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is  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  So  popular  has  this  vermifuge 
been  in  this  country,  that  probably  a  majority  of  the  native-born 
adults  in  the  States  recollect  the  nauseating  doses  of  pinkroot 
administered  by  anxious  parents.  Pharmacy  now  provides  us 
with  the  same  medicines  in  a  more  convenient  and  acceptable 
form,  that  of  the  fluid  extracts. 

^.— Ext.  spigel.  f.^j  ; 
Ext.  scnns  f^ss. 
Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  three  to  five  years. 

The  officinal  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  senna  may  be  given 
in  the  same  dose.  Prof.  Proctor  recommended  the  addition  of 
santonine  to  this  extract. 

R. — Ext.  spigel.  et  sennae  fjj; 
Santonine  gr.  viij. 
Misce. 

This  is  probably  the  best  anthelmintic  that  can  be  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  round  worm  in  uncomplicated  cases, 
and  it  is  also  very  useful  in  treating  the  ascaris  vermicularis. 
Chenopodium  is  also  a  good  anthelmintic.  It  is  efficient,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  safest  in  case  the  mucous  membrane  is 
inflamed.  If  there  is  abdominal  tenderness,  with  stools  too  fre- 
quent, and  thin,  or  mucous,  and  tinged  with  blood,  I  should  prefer 
the  chenopodium  to  most  of  the  other  vermifuges.  To  a  child  of 
three  years  five  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given  three  times  daily. 
It  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  would  be  safe  for 
most  of  the  other  vermifuges.  Twice  a  week,  during  its  use,  a 
mild  purgative  should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  magne- 
sia, unless  the  bowels  are  open.  It  may  be  given  dropped  on 
sugar  or  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  says:  "I  myself  rarely  give  any  other  remedy 
than  wormseedoil  in  slight  and  especially  in  doubtful  cases,  unless 
this  has  already  been  tried  and  failed.  From  my  own  experience, 
I  believe  that  this  remedy  is  all-sufficient  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases  that  occur  in  this  city,  as  these  are  almost  always  of  a 
mild  character,  and  as  it  not  only  produces  the  expulsion  of  the 
parasites  when  they  exist,  but  also  acts  beneficially  upon  the  forms 
of  digestive  irritation,  which  simulate  so  closely  the  symptoms 
produced  by  worms.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  of  all  the  cases 
that  liave  co^e  under  my  notice,  in  which  it  seemed  probable 
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that  worms  might  be  present,  none  were  expelled  in  nearly  half, 
and  yet  the  signs  of  disturbed  health  have  passed  away  under 
the  use  of  the  remedy."  .  .  .  .  "  The  following  is  a  very  good 
formula  for  the  administration  of  this  remedy. 

**^. — 01.  chenopodii  gtt.  Ix  vel  3j  ; 
P.  g.  acaciaB  3ij  ; 
Syrup,  simplic.  5j  ; 
Aq.  cinnamom.  Jij. — M. 

Giye  a  dessertspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  and  repeat  after 
several  days." 

In  cases  of  protracted  intestinal  disease  attended  by  an  increased 
and  vitiated  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface,  a  state  which 
often  gives  rise  to  worms,  turpentine  is  one  of  the  best  anthel- 
mintics.    In  fact,  in  some  of  these  cases,  there  is  no  good  substi- 
tute for  it.     For  example,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years,  attended  by 
myself  in  October,  1864,  had  reached  or  nearly  reached  the  fourth 
week  of  typhoid  fever,  when  he  passed  from  his  bowels  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.     He  was  previously  emaciated  and  weak,  and 
there  had  been,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  considerable  diarrhoea^ 
The  hemorrhage  was  attended  with  great  prostration,  from  which, 
however,  he  partially  rallied  by  the  use  of  stimulants.     On  the 
following  day  an  equally  severe  hemorrhage  occurred,  attended 
with  coldness  and^  great  feebleness  of  pulse,  so  that  death  ap- 
peared imminent.     Turpentine  was  now  administered  every  six 
hours,  a  few  lumbrici  were  passed,  and  the  case  thenceforth  pro- 
gressed favorably.     The  mechanical  effect  of  the  lumbrici  on  the 
ulcerated  surface  of  intestine  had   probably  given  rise  to  the 
hemorrhage.     Turpentine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
ten  minims  three  times  daily  to  a  child  five  years  old.    Sweet- 
ened milk  or  sugar  in  powder  is  a  good  vehicle  for  it,  or  it  may 
be  given  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture. 

B. — Spts.  terebinth.  recl(!  3y; 
01.  limonis  gtt.  y; 
Mucil.  gum  acac, 
Syr.  simplic,  aa  .25 vj; 
Aq.  anisi  5J. — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  six  hours. 

The  following  formula  for  the  employment  of  this  agent  is 
recommended  by  Dr,  Condie : — 
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5. — Mucil.  gum  acac.  gij; 
Sacch.  alb.  .^x; 
Spir.  setker.  nitr.  ^iij; 
Spir.  terebinth,  rect.  3iij> 
Magnes.  calcinat.  9j; 
AquoB  menthse  5J- 
Misce. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  mauy  anthelmintic  mixtures 
which  have  been  extolled  from  time  to  •time.  Those  mentioned 
above  are  the  least  nauseous,  and  will  rarely  disappoint  the  prac- 
titioner. '  One  other  antidote  for  the  round  worm  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  has  been  much  used  and  is  efBoient,  namely,  cowhage. 
This  consists  of  the  bristles  which  cover  the  pods  of  the  mucuna 
pruriens,  a  tropical  plant.  The  pods  are  dipped  in  plain  syrup  of 
the  ordinary  consistence,  and  the  bristles  are  scraped  off  with  the , 
syrup.  When  enough  of  the  medicine  is  added  to  render  the 
syrup  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
dose  is  a  teaspoonful  every  morning  for  three  days,  after  which  a 
cathartic  should  be  administered.  I  have  never  prescribed  cow- 
hage, although  it  is  not  unfrequently  ordered  by  physicians,  and  a 
popular  nostrum  consists  chiefly  of  it. 

Threadworms  require  different  treatment.     The  anthelmintics 
described  above  have  less  effect  on  them  than  on  the  lumbrici. 
Still,  they  may  be  administered  for  the  expulsion  of  the  former, 
but  rather  as  adjuvants  to  the  main  treatment.     The  main  treat- 
ment should  be  local,  consisting  in  the  use  of  injections,  since  from 
the  habitat  of  this  worm  enemata  will  ordinarily  reach  and  destroy 
it.     The  substiances  which  have  been  successfully  employed  as 
enemata  are  salt  and  water,  lime-water,  a  decoction  of  aloes,  or  a 
decoction  of  two  cloves  of  garlic  in  milk.     West  recommends 
the  injection  of  six  ounces  of  lime-water  and  two  drachms  of 
tincture  ferri  chloridi.     Trousseau  uses  a  solution  of  the  arsenite 
of  soda: —      * 

R. — Sod8B  arsenit.  gr.  j;  -K 

Aq.  destillat.  Jxij. — M. 

For  six  enemata,  one  or  two  daily. 

Threadworms  in  the  rectum  may  also  be  destroyed  by  oint- 
iments  containing  mercury,  as  a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment 
xiixed  with  oil  or  melted  butter,  or  five  grains  of  calomel  with 
the  yelk  of  an  egg.  (Bouchut.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  worms 
patients  often  require  tonic  treatment.. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

GASTRO-INTESTINAL   HEMORRHAGE. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  capillaries  is  more  frequent  in  iafancy 
than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  circulation  and  frequent  congestions  in  the  infant, 
or  to  the  greater  delicacy  and  feebleness  of  the  minute  vessels  at 
this  age.  Hemorrhage,  generally  capillary,  from  the  gastro- 
.intestinal  mucous  surface,  occurs  sufficiently  often  in  the  child, 
and  especially  in  the  infant,  to  render  it  a  disease  of  some  import- 
ance.    It  is  more  frequent  the  younger  the  individual. 

This  hemorrhage  occurs  in  three  distinct  pathological  states: 
first,  in  the  new-born  infant  from  causes  not  fully  ascertained; 
secondly,  from  a  pathological  state  of  the  blood  or  the  vessels 
in  which  it  circulates,  and  which  is  often  connected  with  purpura 
hemorrhagica ;  thirdly,  from  a  local  cause. 

First  Variety, — In  49  cases,  which  I  have  collected  from  diflfer- 
ent  writers,  the  hemorrhage  occurred  in  38  under  the  age  of  six 
days,  in  5  from  six  to  ten  days,  and  in  6  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 
Some  authors  cite  cases  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  several 
weeks,  but  hemorrhage  into  the  intestines  at  so  late  a  period 
cannot  be  due  to  any  cause  operating  at  birth,  and  it  is  proper  to 
consider  such  as  examples  of  one  of  the  other  varieties. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
is  not  infrequent  in  the  new-born.  Billard  speaks  of  twenty-five 
cases  without  hemorrhage  which  he  has  examined.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  hemorrhage  occurs  when  there  is 
hyperajmia  of  the  capillaries.  Rupture  of  more  or  fewer  of  the 
capillaries,  or  transudation  without  rupture,  is  a  common  result 
of  great  congestion,  whether  active  or  passive. 

The  cause  of  the  abnormal  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  so  common  in  the  new-bom,  has  been  referred 
by  writers  to  the  previous  health  of  the  parents,  to  circumstances 
attending  the  birth,  especially  too  prompt  a  ligature  of  the  cord, 
to  irritant  matters  in  the  intestines,  to  external  violence,  and  to 
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the  two  opposite  extremes,  namely,  a  plethoric  and  a  feeble  state. 
In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause,  in  many  cases,  is  the  tardy  or 
incomplete  establishment  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  func- 
tions, which  gives  rise  to  congestion  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  in  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  syste- 
mic system.  Evidently,  this  congestion  is  most  intense  in  the  full- 
blooded.  Billard  says,  of  fifteen  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage 
which  he  examined,  most  of  them  were  remarkable  for  the  ple- 
thoric condition  of  their  bodies  and  the  general  congestion  of 
their  integuments.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  were  pale  and  feeble, 
as  is  common  after  abundant  hemorrhage. 

In  two  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  and  whose  bodies  I 
subsequently  examined,  there  was  apparently  a  plethoric  state, 
which  rendered  the  fatal  result  more  certain,  if  it  did  not  indeed 
produce  it.  In  one  of  these,  in  addition  to  intense  general  conges- 
tion, meningeal  apoplexy  had  occurred,  although  the  birth  of 
the  child  had  been  easy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  too  speedy  a  liga- 
ture of  the  cord  may  be  a  cause  of  capillary  congestion  and 
hemorrhage.  At  the  moment  of  birth,  the  uterus  is  contracted, 
the  placenta  compressed,  and  if  the  cord  is  now  tied,  more  blood 
remains  in  the  vessels  of  the  infant  than  if  tied  a  little  later.  A 
little  later,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  re-establishment  of  circulation  in  the  infant, 
blood  flows  through  the  cord  towards  the  placenta.  The  cord 
thus  acts  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  circulation.  Any  accoucheur 
who  will  take  pains  to  witness  the  effect  on  the  cord  of  the  return 
of  circulation,  will  observe  what  I  have  stated.  Too  speedy  a 
ligature  of  the  cord  would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  to  produce  that  amount  of  plethora  which  would 
give  rise  to  intestinal  hemorrhage  without  other  co-operating 
causes. 

Tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  intestinal  congestiofi  and  hemorrhage, 
may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  as  atelectasis  or 
cyanosis,  to  feebleness  of  the  infant,  or  to  slow  and  difficult  birth. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  birth  is  ejisy.  Thus, 
three  of  five  patients  with  intestinal  hemorrhage,  who  were 
treated  by  M.  Gendrin,  were  born  of  an  easy  labor,  and  the  sam.e 
w^as  true  of  four  infants  observed  by  M.  Kiwisch. 
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The  second  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage,  often 
occurs  as  a  sequel  of  other  and  debilitating  diseases.  I  have 
known  it  to  occur  as  a  sequel  of  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
and  in  one  case  of  typhoid  fever.  One  of  these  patients,  when  appa- 
rently the  period  of  danger  was  passed,  began  to  lose  blood  from 
nearly  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  from  the  nostrils  and  gums,  as 
well  as  intestines,  and  the  case,  which  but  for  the  hemorrhage 
would  doubtless  have  had  a  favorable  issue,  terminated  fatally  in 
less  than  a  week. 

Patients  with  this  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  some- 
times present  the  maculae  of  purpura,  and  commonly  their  aspect 
is  pallid  and  cachectic.  The  following  was  a  fatal  case  of  hemor- 
rhage occurring  from  the  ileum,  in  a  mild  form  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica : — 

Case. — An  infant,  eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  nursing, 
with  no  previous  sickness,  and  fleshy,  vomited  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  on  the  25th  of  March,  1865;  soon  after  it  passed  a  stool  con- 
sisting of  almost  pure  blood.  On  the  following  day  five  or  six  patches 
of  purpura  hemorrhagica  were  observed  on  the  arms  and  legs.  These 
maculie  continued  till  death.  There  was  no  more  hasmatemesis,  but 
the  stools,  which  were  from  two  to  four  daily,  consisted  largely  of 
blood.     Death  occurred  from  exhaustion  on  March  Slst. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Head  not  examined ;  thoracic  organs  healthy,  but 
pale;  liver  fatty;  stomach,  upper  part  of  small  intestines,  entire 
colon  of  normal  appearance,  unless  presenting  a  somewhat  lighter 
color  from  deficiency  of  blood ;  mucous  membrane  in  the  ileum  to  the 
extent  of  several  inches,  intensely  injected  without  thickening.  The 
blood  had  obviously  escaped  from  this  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  this  fluid  was  found  in  the  tube  below  the  point 
of  vascularity.  This  case  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the 
development  of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  but  the  subsequent  roeleena 
in  a  nursing  child,  apparently  of  healthy  parentage,  and  without  pre- 
vious sickness. 

In  our  remarks  on  internal  convulsions,  the  case  is  related 
of  a  scrofulous  infant  who,  to  all  appearance  in  her  ordinary 
health,  suddenly  became  affected  with  intestinal  hemorrhage  in 
connection  with  external  and  internal  convulsions.  A  point  of 
interest  in  this  case  was  the  relation  of  the  hemorrhage  to  the 
neurosis.  In  one  of  the  three  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  de- 
scribed by  West,  there  were  also  convulsions.  In  rare  instances 
there  is  an  hereditary  hemorrhagic  diathesis  to  which  the  melasDa 
is  attributable.  In  the  Neiv  York  Journal  of  Mediciyie  and  Sur- 
genj^  July,  1840,  Prof.  Swett  relates  the  history  of  a  hemorrhagic 
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family.  Seventeen  ont  of  eighteen  children  of  this  family  had 
died  of  hemorrhage  of  one  form  or  another,  and  the  survivor  had 
epistaxis  and  melsena. 

In  the  third  variety,  among  the  local  causes  producing  hemor- 
rhage may  be  mentioned  ulceration  as  in  typhoid  fever,  or  in 
severe  intestinal  inflammation,  the  mechanical  effect  of  solid  sub- 
stances, lumbrici,  invagination,  obstruction  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion, polypus  of  the  rectum.  Occasionally  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  young  infants  I  have  found  blood  with  mucus  in 
the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  these  portions  of  the  intestines  being 
at  the  same  time  intensely  congested.  In  one  case  of  protracted 
entero-colitis  occurring  in  the  summer  season,  I  found  many  small 
circular  ulcers  in  the  colon,  nearly  all  containing  points  of  extra- 
vasated  blood.  Such  are  the  principal  local  causes  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels.  Ordinary  colitis  may  also  be  considered  a 
cause,  although  the  amount  of  blood  evacuated  in  this  disease  is 
commonly  small. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  described  above, 
that  arising  from  local  causes  is  most  frequent,  while  that  occur- 
ring from  a  purpuric  or  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  least  frequent. 
In  rare  cases  fatal  intestinal  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  new- 
born, and  the  blood  be  retained  in  the  intestine,  or  if  passed,  it 
may  so  closely  resemble  the  meconium  that  its  true  nature  is  not 
discovered.  M,  Bednar  relates  the  following  case  {Krankheilen 
der  Neugehomen):  "On  the  eleventh  day  after  birth  the  boy's 
skin  (then  of  a  pale  yellow  color)  diminished  in  warmth,  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  became  dull  and  prolonged,  and  the  respiratory 
murmur  scarcely  perceptible.  The  child  lay  almost  motionless 
and  slumbering.  The  day  following  the  surface  could  scarcely 
be  kept  warm,  and  the  little  patient  had  to  be  aroused  to  suck. 
On  the  twentieth  day  after  birth  it  died.  The  brain  was  found 
to  be  anaemic,  the  lungs  plethoric,  whilst  blood  was  effused  into 
the  duodenum  and  stomach." 

MelaBua  is  more  frequent  than  hsematemesis.  The  hemorrhagic^ 
except  when  produced  by  a  local  cause,  is  tisually  from  the  small 
intestines.  The  blood,  unless  it  comes  from  a  point  near  the 
anus,  as  the  rectum  or  descending  colon,  is  commonly  dark,  and 
sometimes  partially  decomposed,  emitting  an  offensive  odor. 
Admixture  of  the  blood  with  the  intestinal  secretions  prevents 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin. 
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Gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  in  itself  produces  few  symptoms 
aside  from  the  prostration  which  attends  all  hemorrhages.  The 
disease  .with  which  it  is  associated  may  give  rise  to  many  and 
severe  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  result  in  the  first  and  second  varieties,  is 
much  more  unfavorable  than  in  the  third.  Many  new-bom  in- 
fants affected  with  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  die,  but  some 
recover.  Billard  attended  fifteen  fatal  cases.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  death  in  the  first  variety  is  often  due  more  to  some 
coexisting  lesion,  than  to  the  intestinal  hemorrhage.  Meningeal 
apoplexy  and  the  incomplete  establishment  of  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  functions,  may  both  operate  as  direct  causes  of 
death  in  this  variety. 

In  the  second  variety,  also,  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should 
be  given ;  so  great  a  change  in  the  circulatory  system  as  to  cause 
rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  transudation  of  blood  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  circulation,  is  a  serious  state.  When  this 
hemorrhage  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  in 
purpura  ha^morrhagica,  the  patient  is  more  apt  to  die  than  recover. 

In  the  third  form  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  the  result  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  removal. 
The  majority  of  cases  in  this  variety  recover. 

Treatment. — Billard  recommends  as  a  means  of  preventing 
capillary  congestion  and  hemorrhage  in  the  new-born,  to  allow  a 
little  blood  to  escape  from  the  umbilical  cord  before  its  ligation, 
if  the  establishment  of  respiration  and  circulation  is  difficult  or 
incomplete.  This  relieves  the  hyperaemia  of  the  internal  organs 
and  facilitates  the  flow  of  blood.  After  the  commencement  of 
internal  hemorrhage  and  the  appearance  of  bloody  stools,  the 
same  may  be  done  if  plethora  is  indicated  by  the  florid  and  robust 
appearance  of  the  infant,  and  the  cord  is  not  too  much  shrivelled. 

The  treatment,  both  therapeutic  and  regimenal,  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage  should  vary  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  the 
infant,  the  profuseness  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Perfect  quietude,  in  the  recumbent  position,  is  requisite 
in  all  severe  cases.  Derivation  to  the  extremities  should  be 
procured  in  the  young  infant,  by  heated  dry  flannel  or  flannel 
wrung  out  of  hot  water;  in  the  older  infant,  by  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  mustard.  The  nursing  infant  should  remain  at  the 
breast,  being  allowed,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  breast-milk,  a 
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little  cool  barley  or  gam-water.  Spoon-fed  infants  should  be 
given  food  of  the  blandest  quality,  in  the  liquid  form  and  cool. 
This  is  the  proper  diet,  whatever  the  age,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  hemorrhage.  If  there  are  evidences  of  exhaustion,  cool 
beef-tea,  or  essence,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  are  necessary.  It 
has  been  advised  in  certain  forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  to 
apply  leeches  over  the  abdomen  or  around  the  anus.  This  treat- 
ment would,  in  my  opinion,  rarely  be  useful,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  most  cases,  injurious.  Hemorrhage  from  a  mucous  surface, 
when  once  established,  will  generally  quickly  relieve  the  local 
hypersemia,  and  leeching,  unless  very  cautiously  employed,  would 
promote  the  prostration,  in  which  the  real  danger  in  this  disease 
consists.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate  counter-irritation  over 
the  abdomen  may  be  attended  with  real  benefit  as  a  derivative. 

The  therapeutic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of  as- 
tringents; in  general  vegetable  astringents,  especially  those 
containing  gallic  acid,  are  preferable.  Of  the  mineral  astrin- 
gents, acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  used,  but 
of  late  preference  is  given  by  the  profession  to  the  liquor  ferri 
subsulphatis.  It  is  preferable  to  all  other  astringents  in  gastric 
hemorrhage,  and  perhaps,  also,  if  the  hemorrhage  is  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  de- 
composed in  its  passage  through  the  intestine,  so  that  it  has 
less  astringent  or  styptic  eflfect,  except  in  or  near  the  stomach, 
than  gallic  acid.  It  is  hardly  admissible  as  a  remedy  in  hemor- 
rhage of  the  new-born.  It  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  of 
age,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drops  in  sweetened  water  or  in 
mucilage. 

Astringent  enemata  are  sometimes  useful.  M.  Rilliet  treated  a 
case  which  recovered  with  enemata,  each  containing  twelve 
grains  of  extract  of  rhatany,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  same 
astringent  being  applied  externally  to  the  abdomen.  M.  Bouchut 
recommends  "  cold  water  externally  to  the  abdomen,  internally 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  enemata  frequently  repeated.  These  ene- 
mata should  be  composed  of  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls  only. 
They  may  be  rendered  more  active  with  three  grains  of  tannin^ 
or  with  seven  grains  of  the  extract  of  rhatany,  or  seven  grains  of 
catechu,  or,  lastly,  with  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this 
latter  case,  a  small  glass  syringe  and  distilled  water  must  be  used, 
to  avoid  the  premature  decomposition  of  the  medicine." 
27 
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In  the  hemorrhage  occurring  in  purpura,  or  after  exhausting 
constitutional  diseases,  tonics  should  be  given  in  addition  to 
astringents.  In  chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  attended  by  a  vitiated  secretion  of  the  folli- 
cles, the  hemorrhage  may  be  best  treated  by  turpentine.  I  have 
elsewhere  related  two  cases  of  recovery  by  the  use  of  this  agent, 
in  one  of  which  (typhoid  fever)  lumbrici  were  expelled. 

If  the  hemorrhage'  is  due  to  a  local  cause,  as  lumbrici  or  a 
rectal  polypus,  the  treatment  obviously  should  consist  in  the 
removal  of  this  cause. 


CHAPTEE    XIII. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION. 


Intussusception,  or  the  passage  of  one  portion  of  intestine 
into  another,  has  long  been  known  as  an  occasional  accident. 
Hippocrates,  though  debarred  from  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy, 
appears  to  have  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  this  lesion,  and  his 
practical  mind  suggested  a  mode  of  treatment  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  pursued  at  the  present  day. 


Simple  Intussusception.  ^  aCai^  ^ifA\^^^ 


This  is  not  properly  a  disease.  Ii  consists  in  a  displacement 
without  any  other  anatomical  change.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ob- 
struction, inflammation,  or  even  congestion  present,  and  no  symp- 
toms. This  form  of  invagination  might  ordinarily  be  reduced  by 
the  normal  peristaltic  and  vermicular  movement  of  the  intestine. 

Invagination  of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  part  im- 
mediately below  it  is  often  observed  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  young  infants,  who  had  presented  no  symptoms  due  to  the 
displacement.  The  invaginated  mass  is  usually  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  accident  is  multiple. 
There  may  be  ten  or  more  distinct  intussusceptions,  at  distances 
of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  This  simple  displacement  is 
believed  to  occur  sometimes  at  the  moment  of  dissolution.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  most  frequent  in  those  who  have 
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died  of  cerebral  or  spasmodic  diseases,  but  its  occurrence  is  not 
unusual  in  other  pathological  states.  I  have  often  found  it  at 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  infants  who  have  had  subacute 
or  chronic  entero-colitis.  Hevin  states  that  he  has  seen  it  at  the 
Salp^tricre  over  three  hundred  times.  Billard  has  seen  it,  espe- 
cially in  infants  who  have  been  subject  to  constipation.  Any  irri- 
tant, mechanical  or  other,  which  disturbs  the  regular  movements 
of  the  intestines,  doubtless  may  produce  it.  We  learn,  from  good 
authority,  that  it  can  be  caused  in  the  rabbit  by  irritating  the 
anus.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  thread  as  well  as  round 
worm,  by  its  mechanical  effect,  may  operate  as  a  cause. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  simple  intussusception  occasionally 
occurs  temporarily  in  children  whose  health  remains  good,  when 
the  regular  movements  of  their  intestines  are  disturbed  by  irritat- 
ing ingesta  or  other  causes.  This  form  of  displacement  never 
takes  place  in  the  large  intestine.  Its  usual  seat  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  jejunum,  and  upper  part  of  the  ileum.  As  it  possesses 
little  interest  as  regards  pathology,  and  none  whatever  as  regards 
symptomatology  and  therapeutics,  it  may  be  ignored  in  our  des- 
cription of  intussusception. 

IntOBsuBception  -with,  83rmptomB. 

Intussusception,  invagination,  or  volvulus,  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  dangerous  of  human  maladies,  but  fortunately  not 
of  frequent  occurrence.  I  possess  the  records  of  fifty-two  cases, 
which  are  tabulated  in  the  Appendix  (C);  and  from  which  the 
principal  facts  contained  in  this  paper  are  derived.  The  patients 
were  under  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  statistics  furnished  by 
these  records,  therefore,  relate  to  both  the  periods  of  infancy  and 
childhood. 

Previous  Health. — In  thirty-four  of  the  fifty-two  cases,  the 
state  of  the  health  previously  to  the  invagination  was  recorded. 
From  the  following  table  it  is  seen  that  half,  or  seventeen,  were 
previously  well,  the  remaining  half  suffering  from  some  disease 
or  derangement: — 

Pkrviocs  Hhalto. 


Age.  Good.  Difteuso  or  Derangemeot. 

One  year  or  under         ....    15  8 

Over  one  year 2  9 

17  17 
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MM.  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  whose  views  in  reference  to  hitussns- 
ception  are  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  records  of 
twenty-five  cases,  state  that  the  previous  health  is  ordinarily  good, 
and  the  disease  is,  therefore,  primitive.  Their  remark,  according 
to  the  above  statistics,  is  seen  to  be  correct  as  regards  patients 
under  the  age  of  one  year,  but  incorrect  for  those  over  that  age. 

Most  of  the  seventeen  who  had  previous  ill -health,  had  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  or  constipation,  or  diarrhoea  alternating  with 
constipation.  Of  those  otherwise  affected,  one  had  threadworms, 
two  obscure  abdominal  pains,  one  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  one 
four  months  old  had  symptoms  of  invagination,  at  the  age  of  ten 
weeks,  which  soon  passed  off.  It  is  seen  that  the* pre-existing 
affections  were  ordinarily  such  as  would  be  likely  to  accelerate 
the  movements  of  the  intestines  and  at  the  same  time  render  them 
irregular. 

Causes. — The  above  statistics,  therefore,  show  that  in  a  pretty 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  intussusception,  there  is  previous 
disease  of  the  intestine  or  derangement  of  its  function.     This, 
doubtless,  is  a  cause  of  the  displacement  in  at  least  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases.    It  is  proper  to  attribute  a  causative  relation 
to  the  diarrhoeal  maladies,  and  constipation,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  found  to  precede  the  displacement  in  so  many  instances. 
From  the  records,  it  is  probable  that  invagination  may  be  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  intestinal  worms.    They  were  present  in  three 
of  the  fifty-two  patients,  though  two  of  these  seemed  perfectly 
well  till  the  occurrence  of  the  invagination.     The  other  patient, 
immediately  prior  to  it,  complained  of  soreness  around  the  anus, 
and  ascarides  were  found  on  examination. 

The  use  of  irritating  and  indigestible  food  is  regarded  by 
writers  as  an  occasional  cause.  Thus,  some  who  have  had  intus- 
susception, have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  fruits,  candies,  and 
pastries  freely.  Such  ingesta  may  be  an  immediate  cause  or  a 
remote  cause  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  which,  in  turn,  produces 
intussusception. 

Eilliet  and  Barthez  consider  the  sex  a  predisposing  cause. 
There  are  more  male  than  female  children  affected  with  intussus- 
ception. Of  the  twenty-five  cases  collated  by  them,  all  but  three 
were  boys.  In  our  own  collection,  the  sex  of  thirty-four  of  the 
patients  was  recorded,  and  of  these  twenty -three  were  boys. 

In  rare  cases  external  violence*  is  the  only  apparent  exciting 
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cause.  One  patient  (No.  37,  Appendix)  received  a  severe  con- 
tusion of  the  abdomen  two  years  before  death,  and  from  this  time 
continued  to  complain  at  intervals  of  pain  in  the  bowels.  One 
writer  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years  old  who  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  a  comrade  at  school,  and  from  this  time  had 
alternately  diarrhoea  and  constipation  till  the  invagination  com- 
menced. Eilliet  and  Barthez  also  relate  the  case  of  two  children 
who  were  taken  suddenly  with  invagination  when  their  parents 
were  tossing  them  in  their  arms. 

Age. — Of  the  fifty -two  cases  constituting  our  collection,  the 
ages  were  as  follows : — 


3  were  ^  months  old. 

1  was  10  months  old. 

12     "     4 

1    "    11       **        " 

8     "     5 

1    "    12       "        ** 

5     **     6 

2  were  from  1  to  2  years  old. 

1  was  7 

8     »*       **    2  '*   5     **      ** 

1     *'    8 

8         44              44        5     44^2          **            ** 

3  were  9 

3  not  given. 

There  were,  therefore,  no  cases  under  the  age  of  three  months, 
23  cases  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  number,  8  from  the  age  of  six  months  to 
one  year,  and  only  18  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve. 
These  statistics  correspond,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  Eilliet  and 
Barthez,  in  whose  collection  of  25  cases  there  was  no  one  under 
the  age  of  four  months. 

The  great  liability  to  intussusception  in  infancy  is  due  partly 
to  the  anatomical  character  of  the  intestine  in  this  period  of  life, 
and  partly,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  frequent 
irregularities  in  the  intestinal  movements  than  in  older  children. 
In  the  infant  the  walls  of  the  intestines  are  thin,  the  mucous, 
muscular,  and  fibro-cellular  structures  being  much  less  developed 
than  in  those  that  are  older ;  the  mesentery  and  meso-colon  have 
also  greater  depth  as  compared  with  the  same  in  other  periods  of 
life,  except  the  meso-colon  at  the  points  where  it  passes  over  the 
kidneys,  in  which  places  it  is  very  short,  or  even  in  some  cases 
nearly  absent.  Moreover,  the  space  occupied  by  the  large  intes- 
tine, in  which  part  of  the  digestive  tube  intussusception  commonly 
occurs,  is  much  shorter  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  intestine 
than  in  those  that  are  older.  In  about  thirty  measurements,  which 
I  have  made  of  the  length  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  space 
occupied  by  it,  the  latter  was  found,  in  the  average,  about  one- 
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third  that  of  the  former,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  doubling 
of  the  intestine  on  itself.  These  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the 
infant  obviously  favor  the  occurrence  of  intussusception. 

Seat  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — While  the  simple  or 
reducible  variety  of  intussusception  is  usually  multiple,  the  irre- 
ducible form  is  ordinarily  single.  Two  exceptional  cases  will  be 
presently  related.  In  one  case  in  our  table  there  was  a  reducible 
in  addition  to  the  irreducible  invagination. 

While  the  simple  variety  is  seated  in  the  small  intestine  the 
seat  of  the  irreducible  form  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  colon. 
The  colon  constitutes  the  entire  invaginated  mass,  or  else,  and 
more  frequently,  it  forms  the  exterior  of  the  volvulus,  the  incar- 
cerated portion  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  ileum. 

IntusBUBceptioii  in  the  Small  Inteatiiies.    , 

Bouchut  says :  "  M.  Rilliet  states,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  in 
infancy  the  intestinal  invagination  is  always  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  the  large  intestine,  and  that  there  is  never  invagina- 
tion of  the  small  intestine.  This  is  incorrect.  I  have  observed 
the  small  intestine  invaginated  in  the  adjacent  inferior  part. 
Taylor  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  child  twenty  months 
old,  who  died  after  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis.  M.  Marage 
has  seen  another  case  in  a  child  thirteen  months  old,  who  re- 
covered after  having  voided  the  invaginated  portion  furnished 
with  two  of  those  diverticula,  so  frequent  in  the  small  intestine 
of  the  foetus." 

But  from  all  that  appears,  the  case  reported  by  M.  Marage  may 
have  been,  and  probably  was,  an  example  of  the  common  form 
of  intussusception,  namely,  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon.  I  am 
not  certain  what  case  observed  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  alluded  to,  hut 
if  it  is  No.  18  of  our  table,  as  is  probable,  we  see  that  the  invagi- 
nation was  really  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  although  a  small 
portion  of  the  ileum  next  to  the  valve  had  not  been  inverted,  and 
onstituted  a  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 

Intussusception,  irreducible  and  fatal,  may,  however,  occur  in 
the  small  intestines  in  infancy  as  well  as  childhood.  Probably 
the  displacement  is  at  first  of  the  simple  variety,  but  continuing 
and  increasing  in  extent,  its  return  becomes  impossible.  The 
positive  statement  of  so  great  an  authority  as  M.  Rilliet,  that 
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irreducible  intussusception  does  not  occur  in  the  small  intestines 
justifies  the  publication  of  the  following  cases,  which  establish 
the  fact  that  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  disease  does 
have  this  location. 

Case  I. — Male.  This  patient's  health  had  been  uniformlj''  good,  and 
nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  his  condition  tilPthe  age  of  four  and 
a  half  months,  when  he  became  restless  as  if  in  almost  constant  pain, 
with  occasional  exacerbations.  Castor  oil  was  prescribed,  which 
operated  freelj',  and  then  the  following  mixture: — 

^. — Magnes.  calcinat.  9j  ; 
Tinct.  opii  camphor.  3ij  ; 
Tinct.  assafcct.  ^ss ; 
Aq.  anisi  Jj. — M. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  according  to  the  pain. 

These  remedies  failed  to  give  relief,  as  did  also  chloroform  given 
in  doses  of  two  drops.  After  two  or  three  days,  another  set  of  symp- 
toms arose,  those  characteristic  of  pneumonia,  namely,  hurried  respi- 
ration, accelerated  pulse,  short,  suppressed  cough,  and  expiratory 
moan.  lie  was  treated  with  the  oiled-silk  jacket,  and  mild  counter- 
irritation,  and  took  an  expectorant  mixture  containing  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  In  a  few  days  the  pulmonary  disease  was  evidently  sub- 
siding, but  the  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  occasional  exacerbations, 
continued.  Uis  countenance  was  pallid,  and  bore  an  expression  of 
suffering.  There  was  no  distension  or  tenderness  of  abdomen,  and 
no  abdominal  tumor.  He  took  little  nutriment,  and  seldom  vomited. 
In  the  last  part  of  his  sickness  the  dejections  were  scanty,  and  the 
last  three  days  his  stools  consisted  mainly  of  mucus  and  a  little  bloqd. 
The  pain  seemed  to  be  growing  less,  when  he  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, and  died  the  same  da}'^,  precisely  two  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  his  sickness. 

Seciio  Cadaver Head  not  examined ;  body  slightly  emaciated ; 

mucous  membrane  of  trachea^  and  bronchial  tubes  vascular ;  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  solid,  of  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  water,  and  allowing  only  partial  inflation  ;  it  was 
in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia.  Stomach,  duodenum,  jejunum, 
healthy.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum  was  an  intussusception  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  loug,  presenting  no  trace  of  inflammation,  either 
within  or  around  it,  and  its  vascularity,  when  it  was  examined  exter- 
nally, did  not  seem  notably  increased.  Above  the  intussusception 
the  intestine  was  empt}' ;  below  it,  and  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine, 
was  a  dark-colored  substance  evidentl}^  blood,  and  giving  in  a  few 
hours  the  offensive  odor  of  decaying  animal  matter.  There  was  a 
passage  through  the  intussusception,  at  least  two  or  three  lines  in 
diameter,  as  shown  by  a  probe.  The  intussusception  sustained  the 
weight  of  sixteen  inches  of  the  intestine,  and  it  would  apparently  have 
sustained  considerably  more.     The  remaining  organs  were  healthy. 

Case  II. — F.  S.,  a  female  infant,  four  months  old,  was  treated  at 
the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  June  and  July,  1865,  for  entero- 
colitis, the  usual  epidemic  of  the  summer  season.  The  following  re- 
cords show  the  state  of  the  bowels  immediately  before  her  death : — 
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June  29th.  Has  five  or  six  stools  daily.  30th.  Two  stools  in 
twent3'-four  hours.  Jul}'  1st.  Had  two  stools  since  the  last  record; 
no  vomiting.  3d.  Four  dejections  in  twentj'^-four  hours.  4th.  The 
diarrhoea  continues  as  before ;  dejections  about  four  daily.  On  the 
6th  of  July  she  died. 

Her  pulse  during  the  time  in  which  these  records  were  taken  gene- 
rally numbered  about  128  per  minute.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and 
the  day  before  death  she  frequently  smote  her  head  with  the  hand. 
The  medicines  employed  were  mainly  alkalies  and  astringents. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Parietal  bones  united ;  serous  effusion  lying  over 
the  Convolutions  of  the  brain,  under  the  arachnoid ;  occipital  bone 
depressed ;  commencing  at  a  point  about  two  feet  bellow  the  stomach 
were  four  intussusceptions  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other.  The 
invaginated  masses  were  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length, 
and  three  of  them  were  found  to  be  very  vascular  in  their  interior. 
Above,  between,  and  immediately  below  the  intussusceptions  the  in- 
testine was  healthy.  One  of  the  invaginations  was  tested  by  weight, 
and  it  was  found  to  sustain  one  and  a  half  foot  of  intestine,  and  would 
have  sustained  more.  Water  j)oured  above  these  intussusceptions 
escaped  through  them  very  slowly ;  no  fibrinous  exudation  ;  descend- 
ing colon  vascular  and  thickened,  and  solitary  glands  enlarged. 

The  irreducible  character  of  the  intussusceptions  in  the  above 
cases  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sustained  weights  which 
doubtless  produced  greater  traction  than  that  exerted  by  the  in- 
testine in  its  normal  action.  That  the  displacement  existed  prior 
to  the  moment  of  death  was  shown  not  only  by  the  symptoms  in 
one  case,  but  by  the  anatomical  changes  which  had  occurred  in 
both.  In  one  the  capillaries  of  the  incarcerated  mass  were  rup- 
tured during  the  last  days  of  life,  so  as  to  produce  sanguineous 
stools ;  while  in  the  other  there  was  intense  congestion  of  the 
confined  membrane,  while  that  adjacent  was  healthy. 

In  both  cases  there  was  less  violence  of  symptoms,  and  the 
disease  seemed  to  come  on  more  gradually  than  in  the  first  and 
second  cases  of  our  table,  in  which  the  portion  of  intestine  which 
was  engaged  was  the  same,  but  the  patients  older.  In  fact,  the 
imprisoned  intestine  was  pervious,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of 
food  in  one  through  the  entire  sickness ;  in  the  other,  till  near  the 
close  of  life.  At  the  post-mortem  examinations,  the  intestines 
were  found  empty  above  the  intussusceptions,  and  water  slowly 
passed  through  them. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  intussusception  of  the  small  intestines  in 
the  infant,  commencing  as  the  simple  form,  may  become  irredu- 
cible, and  yet  remaining  pervious  continue  for  weeks  without 
giving  rise  to  those  severe  symptoms  which  ordinarily  charac- 
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terize  this  disease.  The  following  case,  which  I  have  not  thought 
best  to  include  in  my  table,  was  apparently  an  example  of  this : — 

Case. — Male  child,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  last 
eleven  of  which  he  was  under  observation.  The  mother  states  that 
he  had  never  been  well  since  the  age  of  one  month,  and  that  there  had 
been  little  variation  in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  During  the 
period  in  which  he  was  under  observation,  he  was  ordinarily  fretful, 
and  frequently  seemed  to  be  in  considerable  pain.  His  stomach 
through  this  whole  time  was  so  irritable,  that  he  rarely  took  more 
than  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  nutriment  without  vomiting.  There 
was  usually  more  or  less  diarrha?a,  but  no  tenderness  or  distension 
of  abdomen.  He  grew  slowly,  but  gradually  more  emaciated,  and, 
finally,  died  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  He 
had  no  convulsions  and  was  conscious  to  the  last. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Brain  not  examined;  lungs  healthy,  except  a  cir- 
cumscribed portion,  which  was  inflamed  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung; 
liver  small  and  almost  destitute  of  oily  matter,  as  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope. In  the  jejunum,  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach,  was  an 
intussusception  two  inches  long,  the  intestine  forming  which  seemed 
to  have  undergone  no  structural  change.  Above  the  intussusception 
the  intestine  was  of  small  calibre,  and  entirely  empty  and  pale ;  below 
the  intussusception  the  intestine  was  somewhat  larger  than  above,  but 
it  seemed  quite  healthy.  The  invagination  was  sufliiciently  pervious 
to  allow  water  to  pass  through  it,  and  it  readily  sustained  the  weight 
of  two  feet  of  intestine.  From  eight  to  ten  inches  below  this  intus- 
susception there  was  another,  which  was  immediately  drawn  out  the 
moment  the  intestine  was  disturbed.  The  other  abdominal  viscera 
were  healthy. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  intussusception  in 
the  above  case.  Though  the  symptoms  indicated  that  it  existed 
a  considerable  time  prior  to  death,  yet  there  was  no  strangulation, 
nor  indeed  any  appreciable  anatomical  alteration  in  the  coats  of 
the  intestine.  The  fact  that  the  volvulus  sustained  two  feet  of 
intestine,  and  required  considerable  traction  for  its  reduction 
transfers  the  case  from  the  simple  to  the  irreducible  variety. 

IntuBsuBoeption  in  Large  Intestines. 

In  most  cases  of  irreducible  intussusception  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  ileum  is  invaginated  in  the  colon,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  colon  is  invaginated  in  the  part  succeeding  it.     By  pofof ring 

unfrequently  begins  in  the  prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve,  in  the  same  way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs 
through  the  sphincter  ani.    If  death  take  place  early,  THftiu  Case  6, 
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only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have  passed  the  valve.    If 
the  case  is  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down  more  and  more 
of  the  ileum,  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.     The  constriction 
of  the  valve,  which  acts  as  a  ligature,  soon  prevents  the  further 
descent  of  the  ileum,  and  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step 
in  the  morbid  process  is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  coli,  which  is 
drawn  into  the  colon  by  the  descending  mass,  and  unless  the  case 
terminate  by  sloughing  or  death,  the  ascending  and  transverse 
portions  of  the  colon  are  successively  invaginated.     The  records 
show  that  intussusception  occurs  as  above  stated  in  a  large  pro- 
J  t*'''[V^O»^ portion  of  cases.     In  one  case,  Noa  18,  the  intussusception  began 
a  few  inches  above  the  valve,  so  that  the  ileum  constituted  a 
small  portion  of  the   exterior  of  the   mass.     Occasionally  the 
caecum  is  the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated,  and,  de- 
scending along   the  colon,  it  draws  after  it  the  ileum,  which 
sustains  its  natural  relation  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve.     When  this 
occurs  the  caecum  is  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mass,  and  two 
orifices  are  observed,  one  leading  through  the  valve,  and  the 
other  into  the  appendix  vermiformis.     In  Cases  14, 17,  20,  21,  26, 
<^d   87  (Appendix),  the  intussusception  evidefitljT^mmenced 
with  ~ the  t)ftf>ut.jcoU.     These  two  forms  of  invagination — that  in 
which  the  ileum,  passing  through  the  ileo-cajcal  valve,  succes- 
sively inverts  and  draws  after  it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions 
of  the  colon;  and  that  in  which  the  caput  coli  is  primarily  inva- 
ginated, and  descending  along  the  large  intestines,  inverts  the 
latter,  and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  this  disease  in  infancy  and  childhood.  |  In  Cases  5  to 
42,  the  parts  invaginated  were  the  ileum  or  caput  coli,  or  both, 
generally  with  a  portion  of  the  colon.     In  one  case,  44,  the  intus- 
susception was  in  the  transverse  colon;   in  one,  43,  in  the  de 
scendiug  portion:    and  in  one,  45,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
descending  colon  and  in  the  rectum.     Earely  (24,  35,  and  37) 
double   invagination   occurs.     The  first    invagination    becomes 
arrested  in  its  progress,  and  by  the  strong  expulsive  efibrts  of 
the  patient,  the  whole  mass  descends  into  the  portion  of  intestine 
below,  forming  a  volvulus  of  great  thickness,  and  necessarily 
fatal.     In  exceptional  cases  there  is  so  little  constriction  of  the 
invaginated  intestine  that  it  remains  pervious,  though  with  di- 
minished calibre.     In  these  cases  life  may  be  protracted  for  weeks 
or  even  months,  the  evacuations  being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
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the  system.  Death  occurs,  finally,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Case 
9  affords  a  notable  exemplification  of  this.  This  child,  four 
months  old,  lived  six  weeks  after  the  symptoms  of  invagination 
commenced,  and  seventeen  days  "  with  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
protruding  from  the  anus."  It  was  found  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  that  part  of  the  ileum  had  descended  through  the 
entire  colon,  and  had  remained  pervious.  Case  37  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  same.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time 
the  invagination  began  in  this  case,  though  there  were  symptoms 
of  it  for  seven  months  before  death.  During  the  last  six  weeks 
of  life,  the  invaginated  intestine  protruded  frequently  from  the 
anus,  and  was  replaced  by  the  mother.  In  this  case  "  the  ca?cum 
was  inverted,  and  descended  through  the  colon  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum,  carrying  with  it  the  ileum  and  the  entire 
colon,  except  the  last  ten  or  twelve  inches."  In  Case  21  the 
symptoms  indicated  a  continuance  of  the  disease  for  three,  if 
not  eight,  months.  As  the  intestine  becomes  invaginated,  its 
mesentery  or  meso-colon  is  also  invaginated,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, its  veins  compressed.  The  pathological  state  of  the 
incarcerated  mass  soon  becomes  that  of  intense  congestion.  In 
infants,  usually  in  a  few  hours,  so  great  is  the  distension  of  the 
capillaries  that  they  give  way,  blood  escapes  into  the  intestine, 
which  coagulates  around  the  volvulus,  and  passes  from  the  bowels 
in  scanty  motions.  On  examining  the  invaginated  intestine  after 
death,  if  gangrene  has  not  occurred,  it  is  found  of  a  uniform  in- 
tense red  color,  sometimes  resembling  a  long  and  firm  clot  of 
blood.  In  those  who  die  early  there  are  no  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  in  more  protracted  cases  the  attrition  between  the  serous 
surfaces  excites  local  peritonitis.  In  none  of  the  fifty-two  cases 
in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  did  the  inflam- 
mation extend  more  than  a  few  lines  beyond  the  invagination. 
Usually  the  intestine  forming  the  exterior  of  the  invaginated 
mass,  is  much  drawn  together  or  puckered.  In  the  case  treated 
by  myself,  36,  the  entire  large  intestine  which  formed  the  ex- 
terior, was  compressed  within  a  space  of  six  inches  or  less,  since 
about  twelve  inches  of  the  ileum  doubled  on  itself,  passed 
through  the  entire  colon  so  as  to  protrude  from  the  anus,  the 
only  part  of  the  large  intestine  inverted  being  the  caput  coli. 
In  Case  18,  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  ileum,  which  formed  a 
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paginated.  Pain  in  tbe  abdomen,  usually  paroxysmal,  is  among 
)  first,  aud  13  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms.  It  is 
/ere,  resembling  the  pain  of  hernia,  and  abating  only  with 
t  failing  strength  of  the  child.  After  tbe  first  few  days  the 
L  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  continuous,  arising  from  the  pre- 
!e  of  inflammation.  At  first  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  causes 
b  distress,  but  after  a  period  there  is  tenderness.  This  is  also 
■e  to  the  inflaminatioD,  which  occurs  in  and  around  tbe  invagi- 
led  mass.  It  is  therefore  confined  to  the  part  of  the  abdomen 
hach  corresponds  with  the  invagination.  At  this  point  the  ab- 
Q  is  more  full  than  elsewhere,  and  not  unfrequently  the  phy- 
can  feel  the  invaginated  mass  and  detect  its  exact  location. 
Bietimes,  at  an  early  period  as  well  aa  late,  cerebral  symptoms 
lur  aa  in  Case  6,  which  terminated  in  convulsions  on  the  second 
oay.  Convulsions  are,  however,  comparatively  rare,  and  the  mind 
is  generally  clear  till  the  last  moment.  In  infants  the  countenance, 
in  the  intervals  of  pain,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  is  often 
placid  and  not  indicative  of  any  serious  disease.  In  older  patieats 
severe  local  symptoms,  referable  to  the  intussusception,  commence 
aa  a  rule  immediately,  and  are  continuous.  At  an  advanced  period 
in  both,  the  countenance  becomes  anxious  and  haggard,  the  eyea 
hollow  or  sunken,  the  body  loses  its  plumpness,  and,  if  the  case 
is  protracted,  becomes  emaciated. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  absent;  in  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven 
cases  it  is  stated  to  have  been  present;  in  seven  cases  there  is  no 
record  of  this  symptom,  while  it  is  recorded  absent  in  only  one 
case.  This  is  Case  52,  the  record  of  which  is  very  meagre,  and 
death  occurred  the  second  day.  The  vomiting  becomes  stercora- 
eeous  in  a  few  days,  and  it  ordinarily  contiuuea  with  greater  or 
less  frequency  till  the  period  of  collapse.  It  relieves  partially 
the  distension. 

The  appetite  is  usually  impaired  and  often  entirely  lost.  Infanta 
St  the  breast  commonly  nurse,  however,  for  several  days,  proba- 
bly from  thirst  rather  than  hunger. 

There  is  commonly  one  natural  stool  after  the  intussusception 
oommencea,  and  then  obstinate  constipation  succeeds.  This 
evacuation  coniiists  of  the  excrementitious  matter  below  the  in- 
vagination. In  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  scanty  motions 
of  blood  mixed  with  mucus  begin  to  occur  in  a  few  hours.  In 
twenty-dcven  children  under  this  age  I  find  that  twenty-four  had 
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/'portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass,  were  compressed  within  the 
j  space  of  one  inch. 
^-^  The  abdomen,  at  first  of  natural  fulness  and  soft,  usually 
becomes  more  and  more  distended  till  the  close  of  life ;  but  in 
cases  of  much  vomiting  the  distension  is  moderate.  This  fulness 
is  due  to  gas  and  fecal  accumulation  above  the  invagination. 
The  portion  of  intestine  below  it  is  generally  empty,  unless  it 
contain  a  little  blood,  and  is  sometimes  contracted. 

There  are  few  morbid  changes  in  intussusception  beside  those 
pertaining  to  the  intestine.     Professor  Simpson  saw  Case  51,  and 
remarked  before  the  medical  society,  at  which  the  specimen  was 
exhibited,  that  it  appeared  to  him  from  the  distended  state  of  the 
cutaneous  veins,  that  the  ascending  vena  cava  was  compressed  by 
cicatrization  at  the  point  where  the  intestine  had  sloughed.    In 
Case  40,  there  was  probably  compression  of  the  left  iliac  artery ; 
for  two  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  caecum  and  a  part  of  the 
colon  which  had  sloughed,  pulsation  ceased  in  the  left  leg  and  all 
that  part   below  the  patella  became  gangrenous.     The  patient 
gradually  recovered  with  the  loss  of  the  leg.     The  only  probable 
explanation  of  such  cases  is  that  the  bloodvessels  are  compressed 
by  the  cicatrization  and  contraction  which  follow  the  sloughing 
of  the  intestine  such  as  occurred  in  Case  48.     This  child,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  his  sickness,  lost  by  stool  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
of  the  ileum,  after  which  he  rapidly  recovered.     Twelve  weeks 
later  he  was  seized  with  typhus  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  two 
weeks.     The  records  state,  "  The  traces  of  the  diseased  bowels 
were  visible  by  a  considerable  puckering  and  contraction  where  the 
slough  had  taken  place  and  the  parts  united."     This  case  shows 
that  the  supposition  that  cicatrization  in  rare  instances  arrests 
the  circulation  and  gives  rise  to  gangrene  receives  confirmation 
from  post-mortem  inspection.     In  Case  40,  although  the  caecum 
and  a  part  of  the  colon  contiguous  were  discharged,  the  seat  of 
the  invagination  was  probably  the  descending  colon  if  not  lower 
still,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  common  or  perhaps  internal 
iliac  artery.     Whether  or  not  this  is  the  true  explanation,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  some  cases  of  sloughing  of  invaginated  in- 
testine, the  circulation  in  the  large  venous  or  arterial  trunks  of 
the  abdomen  is  more  or  less  obstructed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient  and  the  degree  of  strangulation  in  the  part 
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invaginated.  Pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  paroxysmal,  is  among 
the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms.  It  is 
often  severe,  resembling  the  pain  of  hernia,  and  abating  only  with 
the  failing  strength  of  the  child.  After  the  first  few  days  the 
pain  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  continuous,  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence of  inflammation.  At  first  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  causes 
no  distress,  but  after  a  period  there  is  tenderness.  This  is  also 
due  to  the  inflammation,  which  occurs  in  and  around  the  invagi- 
nated mass.  It  is  therefore  confined  to  the  part  of  the  abdomen 
w^hich  corresponds  with  the  invagination.  At  this  point  the  ab- 
domen is  more  full  than  elsewhere,  and  not  unfrequently  the  phy- 
sician can  feel  the  invaginated  mass  and  detect  its  exact  location. 
Sometimes,  at  an  early  period  as  well  as  late,  cerebral  symptoms 
occur  as  in  Case  6,  which  terminated  in  convulsions  on  the  second 
day.  Convulsions  are,  however,  comparatively  rare,  and  the  mind 
is  generally  clear  till  the  last  moment.  In  infants  the  countenance, 
in  the  intervals  of  pain,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  is  often 
placid  and  not  indicative  of  any  serious  disease.  In  older  patients 
severe  local  symptoms,  referable  to  the  intussusception,  commence 
as  a  rule  immediately,  and  are  continuous.  At  an  advanced  period 
in  both,  the  countenance  becomes  anxious  and  haggard,  the  eyes 
hollow  or  sunken,  the  body  loses  its  plumpness,  and,  if  the  case 
is  protracted,  becomes  emaciated. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  absent ;  in  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven 
cases  it  is  stated  to  have  been  present ;  in  seven  cases  there  is  no 
record  of  this  symptom,  while  it  is  recorded  absent  in  only  one 
case.  This  is  Case  52,  the  record  of  which  is  very  meagre,  and 
death  occurred  the  second  day.  The  vomiting  becomes  stercora- 
ceous  in  a  few  days,  and  it  ordinarily  continues  with  greater  or 
less  frequency  till  the  period  of  collapse.  It  relieves  partially 
the  distension. 

The  appetite  is  usually  impaired  and  often  entirely  lost.  Infants 
at  the  breast  commonly  nurse,  however,  for  several  days,  proba- 
bly from  thirst  rather  than  hunger. 

There  is  commonly  one  natural  stool  after  the  intussusception 
commences,  and  then  obstinate  constipation  succeeds.  This 
evacuation  consists  of  the  excrementitious  matter  below  the  in- 
vagination.  In  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  scanty  motions 
of  blood  mixed  with  mucus  begin  to  occur  in  a  few  hours.  In 
twenty-seven  children  under  this  age  I  find  that  twenty-four  had 
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such  evacuations,  occurring  in  most  patients  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  in  two  of  the  twenty-seven  there  is  no  record 
,of  this  symptom,  but  in  the  remaining  case  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  absent.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood  unmixed  with  fecal 
matter  have  been  considered  pathognomonic  of  intussusception 
in  the  infant,  and  we  see  the  ground  for  such  belief;  but  in  rare 
cases  the  volvulus  may  be  partly  pervious,  and  although  the 
dejections  may  contain  blood  they  are  also  excrementitious.  In 
our  collection  of  cases  are  three  examples  of  this  in  infants  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  One  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  this 
case  there  was  the  rare  anomaly  of  so  large  an  opening  through 
the  ileo-cascal  valve,  as  to  allow  not  only  prolapse  and  descent  of 
the  ileum  through  the  entire  colon,  so  as  to  protrude  six  inches 
from  the  anus,  but  also  fecal  passages  through  it  daily. 

In  children  above  the  age  of  one  year,  the  capillaries  of  the 
invaginated  intestine  are  not  so  frequently  ruptured  as  under  this 
age,  and  sanguineous  evacuations  are  therefore  less  common.    I 
have  records  of  nineteen  cases  of  invagination  between  the  ages 
of  one  year  and  twelve,  in  only  six  of  which  is  it  stated  that 
there  were  bloody  motions.     And  in  these  six,  the  blood  was  not 
passed  frequently,  nor  even  in  some  cases  daily,  as  in  infants,  nor 
in  so  pure  a  state,  unless  in  Cases  9  and  11,  the  records  of  which 
are  not  explicit  on  this  point.     Two  of  these  patients  passed 
moderate  bloody  evacuations,  after  protracted  periods  of  consti- 
pation;   one  had  fecal  discharges  with  the  blood  through  the 
entire  sickness,  and  in  one,  blood  was  passed  at  first,  but  finally 
the  stools  were  entirely  excrementitious. 

In  those  above  the  age  of  one  year,  there  was  for  the  most  part 
obstinate  constipation,  no  dejections,  whether  bloody  or  fecal, 
occurring  for  several  days.  But  there  were  a  few  exceptions. 
In  Cases  7,  21,  and  87,  the  bowels  were  relaxed.  The  ileum,  in 
these  three  cases,  had  descended  through  the  entire  colon,  or  the 
larger  part  of  the  colon,  and  being  pervious,  the  feces  escaped 
from  the  anus,  without  detention  in  the  large  intestine,  or  with 
detention  only  in  its  lower  portions,  and  were  therefdre  liquid. 

Tenesmus  is  another  symptom.  It  is  not  always  present,  but 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  even  when  the  invagination  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine,  this  is  a  frequent  and  dis- 
tressing symptom.    It  oflen  does  not  commence  till  there  is  a 
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considerable  amount  of  displacement,  and  it  ceases,  when  the 
strength  is  much  reduced. 

The  surface  is  usually  cool  in  the  commencement  of  intussus- 
ception, but  finally,  as  febrile  reaction  comes  on,  symptomatic  of 
the  inflammation,  the  temperature  rises,  and  it  continues  above 
the  healthy  standard,  till  the  intestine  sloughs,  or  till  the  stage 
of  collapse  occurs,  which  ushers  in  death.  The  pulse,  especially 
in  the  infant,  is  sometimes  tranquil  at  first,  but  whatever  the  age, 
it  soon  becomes  accelerated  from  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  sub- 
sequently from  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  invaginated 
mass.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  the  respiration,  except  that  it 
is  somewhat  hurried  from  the  fever,  and  from  the  pain  felt  in 
advanced  cases  on  full  inspiration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  vary  in  certain  particulars, 
under  the  age  of  one  year,  from  those  occurring  over  that  age, 
but  differences  in  the  symptoms  depend  more  on  the  degree  of 
invagination  and  constriction,  than  on  the  age  and  exact  location 
of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  not,  in  general, 
difficult,  except  at  its  commencement.  When  the  inversion  has 
reached  that  degree  at  which  obstruction  occurs,  the  symptoms 
are,  in  most  cases,  such  that  the  disease  can  be  readily  diagnosti- 
cated. In  the  cases,  the  records  of  which  I  have  collected,  a 
correct  diagnosis  was,  with  few  exceptions,  made,  and  at  an  early 
period.  In  the  infant,  the  disease  for  which  intussusception  is 
most  frequently  mistaken  is  dysentery,  on  account  of  the  tehes- 
mus  and  'the  muco-sauguineous  stools.  In  some  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  collected,  this  mistake  was  made  ^ntil  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  purgatives  produced  no  fecal  evacuations. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  most  cases  and  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  are  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting,  parox- 
ysmal pain  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  tenesmus.  In 
the  infant,  also,  scanty  evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  mucus  and 
blood,  or  of  pure  blood,  is  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  exceptional  cases  the 
displaced  bowel  may  remain  pervious,  and  the  symptoms  which 
possess  so  great  diagnostic  value  therefore  be  absent.  There  may 
be  no  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and  there  may  even  be  diarrhoea  in 
place  of  constipation.  As  .an  aid  to  diagnosis,  it  should  be  stated 
that  whatever  the  age  of  the  child  afl:ected  with  intussusception. 
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clysters  are  commonly  given  with  diflSculty,  and  are  quickly  and 
forcibly  returned,  on  account  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
invagiaated  mass.  Moreover,  the  seat  and  even  extent  of  dis- 
placement may  be  sometimes  ascertained  by  a  digital  examination 
of  the  abdominal  ivalls.  The  tumor  can  be  felt  hard,  elongated, 
and  tender  on  pressure.  If  the  invagination  be  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  large  intestine,  it  can  sometimes  be  discovered  by  an 
examination  per  rectum. 

Duration. — In  the  following  table,  the  duration  of  the  intus- 
susception in  forty-nine  cases  is  given,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  records: — 


2  died  the  Ist  day. 

1  died  the  8tli  day. 

6    **     '*    2d     '' 

1     "      "  10th    '" 

14    '*     "    3d    ** 

1     '*     '*14th    '» 

2     "      »*    4th   " 

1  lived  nearly  a  week. 

5    "     **    5th   •» 

1     *'     (Case  9)  6  weeks. 

2    "     "•    6th   " 

3  time  of  death  not  given 

2     "      "    7th   " 

7  recovered. 

1  lived  over  a  week. 

In  the  three  remaining  cases,  4,  21,  and  37,  the  exact  duration 
is  not  certain ;  but  it  was  probably  far  beyond  the  usual  period. 
The  second  of  these  (21),  a  girl  of  six  years,  having  eaten  raw 
carrots  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  lasted  eight 
months,  when  she  died.  During  the  last  three  months  she  passed 
mucus  and  blood.  In  this  case  the  caecum  had  descended  to  the 
anus,  drawing  with  it  the  ileum,  which  remained  pervious.  The 
syn^ptoms  indicated  the  continuance  of  the  invagination  for  three 
months  if  not  eight.  In  the  third  case  (37),  the  child  complained 
of  pain  in  the  ^bdomen  for  many  months,  and  occasionally 
vomited.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  all  the  phenomena 
of  invagination  were  present.  The  pathological  condition  of  the 
intestine  found  after  death  was  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases. 

In  West's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children  (fifth  edition,  1866, 
page  504),  it  is  stated  that  death  in  this  complaint  always  occurs 
within  a  week.  •  The  above  cases  prove  that  this  remark  should 
be  qualified,  although  a  large  majority  do  die  within  the  first 
seven  days.  In  thirty-three  cases  death  was  within  the  first  week- 
In  all  fatal  cases,  in  which  strangulation  was  complete,  death 
took  place  within  eight  days,  the  day  of  greatest  mortality  being 
the  third.  In  these  cases  the  average  duration  was  3.7  days. 
Death  on  the  first  day  is  rare,  but  it  occurred  in  two  instances. 
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^^\?rhen  it  occurs  at  so  early  a  period  it  is  often,  if  not  generally, 
through  convulsions  and  coma. 

K  Intussusception  ia  in  its  nature  so  grave  an  accident  that  the 

\y^  iliysician  called  to  a  case  should  always  expect  and  predict  a 
TOtal  result,  A  favorable  issue  is  only  through  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  But  while  death  is  the  common  re- 
sult, there  are  three  different  modes  of  termination  in  which  life 
is  preserved.  First,  the  reduction  of  the  incarcerated  intestine, 
with  immediate  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
for  intussusception,  when  recent,  to  be  reduced  by  the  unaided 
action  of  the  bowels,  in  ihe  same  way  as  the  common  simple  in- 
tussusception in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  or  as  hernia  is  reduced, 
through  the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines.  For  sometimes, 
as  in  Case  6,  there  previously  have  been  the  same  symptoms  as 
those  which  accompanied  the  fatal  attack,  and  which  subsiding, 
the  patient  remained  for  a  time  in  perfect  health.  This  termina- 
tion is  probably  rare,  if  the  symptoms  are  sufBciently  marked  to 
necessitate  treatment.  A  considerable  number  of  obseAationa 
also  establish  the  fact  that  intussusception  may  occasionally  be 
cured  by  early  and  well-applied  treatment.  The  physician  may 
succeed  in  reducing  the  displaced  intestine,  even  if  the  intussus- 
ception is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  colon.  Relief  in  these  cases, 
whether  by  the  unaided  movements  of  the  intestine  or  by  the 
physician's  art,  is  obviously  immediate. 

A  second  mode  of  favorable  termination  is  alluded  to  by  certain 
foreign  writers.  The  intussusception  continues  for  a  considerable 
period  with  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  then,  as  Bouchut 
expresses  it,  "  the  vomitings  gradually  cease,  the  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage disappears,  the  strength  returns,  and  the  heahh  becomes 
restored  without  the  expulsion  of  fragments  of  the  intef^tine." 
What  changes  the  displaced  intestine  undergoes  in  these  protracted 
cases,  which  gradually  recover  without  sloughing,  have  not  been 
clearly  ascertained,  although  they  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture. According  to  Rilliet,  a  large  proportion  of  favorable 
cases  terminate  in  this  manner.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
from  the  statistics  which  I  have  collected,  that  this  is  a  common 
mode  of  recovery.  The  clinical  history  of  intussusception  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  in  a  large  majority  of  protracted  cases  there 
is  either  death,  or  the  third  mode  of  favorable  termination, 
namely,  by  sloughing. 
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Infants  with  intussusception  other  than  the  simple  form,  which 
was  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  commonly  die.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious  when  we  consider  that  at  this  age,  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  invagination  begins,  the  imprisoned  mass, 
with  rare  exceptions,  becomes  so  congested  that  its  capillaries 
give  way,  and  its  reduction  is  impossible  by  any  appliance  of 
medical  art.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  recovery  except 
through  sloughing  and  the  expulsion  of  the  intestine;  and  few 
infants  have  the  requisite  strength  for  so  tedious  and  exhaustive 
a  process.  The  youngest  child  that  recovered  in  this  way,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  was  one  reported  by  M.  Marage,  namely,  an 
infant  thirteen  months  old.  With  the  exception  of  this  case,  the 
youngest  was  (42)  a  boy,  five  years  of  age.  The  older  the  child 
the  greater  of  course  the  power  of  endurance,  and  the  better  the 
prospect  of  recovery.  In  our  collection  are  the  records  of  seven 
cases  which  resulted  favorably  by  sloughing.  These  children 
were  of  the  ages  of  five,  six,  six,  nine,  eleven,  twelve,  and 
twelve*years.  The  separation  of  the  invaginated  mass  occurred 
in  six  of  these  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  with  an  average 
of  nine  and  a  half  days,  the  time  not  being  given  in  one  case.  If, 
then,  the  patient  can  be  carried  through  the  first  week  without  too 
much  exhaustion,  we  may  each  day  look  for  the  discharge  of  the 
slough,  the  reopening  of  the  bowels,  and  ultimate  recovery. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  there  are  daily  fecal  dejections, 
recovery  is  still  improbable.  At  an  early  period  reduction  is  no 
doubt  more  easy  in  these  cases  than  when  there  is  strangulation, 
but  from  the  absence  of  strangulation  the  intussusception  usually 
becomes  greater,  and  sloughing  is  less  likely  to  occur ;  so  that, 
although  the  case  is  more  protracted,  and  the  symptoms  less 
severe,  the  result  is  almost  necessarily  fatal. 

Mode  of  Death. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  death  is  through 

asthenia.     There  may  be  convulsive  movements,  more  or  less 

marked,  but  the  prevailing  characteristic  as  death  approaches  is 

\"     extreme  exhaustion.     In  exceptional  cases  the  life  of  the  sufferer 

\^\-     i  is  cut  short  by  convulsions  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is 

'.  reached,  as  in  Cases  2  and  6. 

Treatment. — It  is  unfortunate,  in  cases  of  intussusception, 
that  the  time  in  which  treatment  can  be  of  most  service  is  apt  to 
pass  by,  before  the  true  condition  of  the  intestine  is  detected. 
Invagination  being  comparatively  rare,  the  patient  is  generally 
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on  the  first  day  treated  for  colic  or  dysentery  or  some  other  com- 
mon affection  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  often  not  till  the  second 
day,  when  the  intestine  has  become  incarcerated,  that  the  physi- 
cian accurately  diagnosticates  the  disease.  The  purgative  medi- 
cines usually  given  in  the  commencement  are  more  likely  to 
injure  than  to  benefit.  In  fact,  both  reason  and  experience  teach 
us  the  impropriety  of  such  treatment  in  this  complaint.  Cathartic 
remedies  act  as  a  vis  a  tergo,  and  may  cause  a  still  further  descent 
of  the  inverted  intestine.  Quicksilver  has  been  much  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It  was  administered  in 
two  doses  of  one  ounce  each  in  one  of  the  cases,  tlie  records 
of  which  are  in  my  possession,  but  none  of  the  mineral  passed  the 
bowels.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  considerable  part  of 
it  was  found  in  small  globules,  coated  with  a  black  layer  consist- 
ing of  the  sulphuret  or  black  oxide  of  mercury.  The  employment 
of  quicksilver  must  be  strongly  condemned.  If  the  intestine  is 
strangulated  it  would  be  retained  above  the  intussusception  and 
by  its  weight  tend  to  increase  it.  Moreover,  remaining  in  the 
system,  it  is  soon  converted  into  a  substance  which  is  readily 
absorbed  and  the  effect  of  which  must  necessarily  be  injurious. 

The  proper  treatment  of  intussusception  consists  in  attempts' at 
first  to  reduce  the  displacement  by  pressure  from  below.  This 
pressure  may  bo  applied  either  by  liquid  injections  into  the 
rectum,  or,  which  is  better,  inflation  of  the  lower  intestine  by  air 
or  gas.  If  reduction  is  not  effected  after  sufficient  trial,  the  indi- 
cation is  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  give  palliative 
remedies  in  the  hope  that  recovery  may  take  place  through  the 
process  of  sloughing  and  adhesive  inflammation.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  remarks  of  physicians  who  have  reported  cases, 
and  by  discussions  in  societies  in  which  specimens  have  been 
presented,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  that  ordinarily  advised  by  the 
intelligent  portion  of  the  profession. . 

The  medical  journals  contain  reports  of  cases  of  intussusception  '»^ 
successfully  treated  both  by  liquid  injections  and  by  inflation, 
but  the  latter  is  now  commonly  recommended,  as  it  is  believed 
to  produce  a  more  equable  and  effectual  distension  of  the  extemalj 
or  incarcerating  portion  of  intestine  and  upward  pressure  of  th( 
internal  or  that  which  is  incarcerated.     Besides,  cases  of  cure  by' 
inflation*  have  been  reported  afler  liquid  injections  had  failed. 
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The  followinsf  communication  to  the  London  Lancet  for  March 
17th,  1838,  explains  the  ordinary  method  of  employing  air: — 

**,Sir:  The  subject  of  intussusception  having  lately  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  two  principal    medical  societies  in  London,  and 
nothing  new  having  been  elicited  on  these  discussions,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  profession  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  periodical,  the  trial  of  inflating  the  bowels  by 
means  of  a  glyster-pipe  attached  to  a  common  pair  of  bellows ; 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  several  of  these  most  distressing 
cases  in  children;  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  was  foretold 
during  life,  and  unfortunately  verified  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion.   The  last  case  of  the  kind  which  came  under  my  care  about 
\ two  years  since,  presented  all  the  usual  symptoms:  intolerable 
i restlessness,  the  most  obstinate  sickness,  the  singularly  distressed 
state  of  countenance,  and  shrunken  features.    The  usual  remedies 
were  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  warm  baths,  glysters,  anodyne  frictions 
j  over  the  abdomen,  etc.,  but  without  avail.  As  a  forlorn  hope  I  made 
trial  of  inflation  by  the  above  means  with  the  most  happy  result. 
The  sickness  immediately  ceased ;  the  child  within  an  hour  passed 
a  natural  stool,  and  in  the  morning  was  almost  without  ailment. 

**  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

SAMUEL  MITCHELL,  Surgeon:' 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  termed  novel  in  the  Lancet^  but  it  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  of  throwing  air 
into  the  bowels,  hy  which  flatulence  is  imitated  (flatus  imraitatur.) 
[Hippocrates'  Works^  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Grimm,  4  bd., 
page  168.)  Haller  also  recommended  the  same  treatment :  "  Flatus 
etiam  immissus  celerime  susceptionem  dispellet."  {Physiohgia  Cor- 
poris  Humani^  tom.  vii.  p.  95.)  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^ 
October,  1864,  Dr.  David  Greig  relates  five  cases  of  successful 
treatment  of  intussusception  by  inflation.  The  first,  an  iofant 
six  mouths  old,  previously  in  good  health,  suddenly  became  very 
fretful  apparently  having  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
She  had  vomiting,  and  finally  tenesmus,  with  bloody  evacuations. 
Warm  water  encmata  could  not  be  administered  on  account,  the 
writer  thinks,  of  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  an 
abdominal  tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt  near  the  umbilicus. 
Castor  oil  and  a  purgative  powder,  and  enemata  of  water  having 
been  employed  in  vain,  and  the  case  becoming  really  crftical  on 
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the  second  day,  inflation  was  employed.  The  writer  says:  **Tlie 
nozzle  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  was  introduced  into  the  anus, 
and  air  injected  to  a  ^considerable  extent.  Contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectation, the  air  passed  readily  into  the  bowel,  and  seemed  to 
give  the  child  great  relief.  After  the  injection  it  lay  very  quiet, 
as  if  asleep,  and  evidently  quite  free  from  pain.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  air  injection  was  administered  a  slight 
rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  child's  abdomen,  followed  by  a 
crack  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to  alarm  the  attendants  in  the  room, 
who  thought  something  had  burst  in  the  child's  bowels.  The 
child,  however,  continued  as  if  asleep  and  free  from  pain,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  a  large  feculent  stool,  slightly  mixed  with 
blood  and  mucus,  was  passed  without  pain.  During  the  night 
the  child  rested  pretty  well,  had  no  return  of  vomiting,  took  the 
breast  as  usual,  and  in  two  days  was  quite  well." 

Another  child  nine  months  old,  treated  by  Dr.  Greig,  presenting 
nearly  the  same  symptoms  and  the  abdominal  tumor,  also  obtained 
relief  by  inflation,  after  castor  oil  and  enemata  had  failed  to 
produce  any  benefit. 

An  apparatus  for  the  production  and  injection  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  has  been  invented  by  Schultz  and  Warker,  of  this  city  (112  East 
14h  St.),  and  is  manufactured  bv  them.  It  consists  essentiallv  of 
two  glass  chambers,  one  over  the  other.  In  the  lower  one  a 
bicarbonate  is  placed,  and  in  the  upper  an  acid  in  a  liquid  state. 
By  the  gradual  admixture  of  the  two,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free. 
An  elastic  tube  conveys  the  gas  from  the  lower  chamber.  This 
apparatus  has  been  used  by  physicians  of  the  city,  for  the  reduc-  . 
tion  of  intussusception  and  other  purposes,  and  is  recommend^d^^^'^^Jf'' 
as  a  useful  invention.  x 

J     Whether  air  or  carbonic  acid  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  distension  of  the  intestine  to  its  fullest  extent  below  the     , 
seat  of  the  complaint,  without  endangering  rupture.     The  air  or 
gas  should  be  retained  for  a  time,  when,  by  the  peristaltic  mo\fe- 
ments,  reduction  may  be  effected.     One  advantage  in  the  use  of     '     A^\ 
this  agent  over  water  is  that  the  latter  by  its  weight  diminishes        O- 
the  extent  and  strength  of  the  peristaltic  movements.     Water, 
like  air,  must  be  injected  in  considerable  quantity. 

Whether  air,  gas,  or  water  is  employed  to  eflfect  reduction,  the 
sooner  it  is  used  the  better  the  chance  of  success.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  the  inverted  intestine  has,  in  a  large  propor 
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tion  of  cases,  become  so  firmly  incarcerated,  and  Las  descended 
80  far,  that  attempts  to  replace  it  are  unsuccessful ;  still,  even  at 
a  later  period,  the  attempt  should  be  ma^e,  if  it  has  not  been 
previously  tried. 

When  injection  of  water  and  inflation  by  air  or  gas  has  failed 
to  relieve  the  patient,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cut  down  upon  and 
replace  the  intestine,  in   the  same  way  as  the  surgeon  treats 
^^.      ^  strangulated   hernia,  and   this  operation   is  said  to  have  been 
^.^     successfully  performed  in  the  adult.     If  the  tumor  can  be  readily 
'.  ^  s^    detected  by  external  examination,  if  its  position  be  favorable  and 
^^       the  patient  an  adult,  the  propriety  of  such  an  operation  might  be 
.      seriously  considered,  but  I  apprehend  that  there  are  few  surgeons 
\  \     at  the  present  day  who  would  perform  or  recommend  this  mode  of 
^     treatment  in  the  child.     The  child,  and  especially  the  infant,  could 
hardly  recover  from  the  shock  of  so  severe  an  operation,  even  if 
it  escaped  peritoneal  inflammation.     As  an  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  knife  is  the  important  fact  which  distinguishes  intussuscep- 
tion from  hernia,  that  sloughing  which  finally  occurs  if  life  is 
prolonged,  is  conservative  in   the  former,  though  fatal  in  the 
latter.    After  failing  to  return  the  intestine  by  the  mode  described 
above,  active  measures  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  treatment 
should  be  expectant.     Eecollecting  that  death  is  from  asthenia, 
and  that  after  a  certain  time,  if  the  strength  holds  out,  adhesive  in- 
flammation occurs,  and  the  mass  which  closes  the  intestine  sloughs 
and  is  expelled,  we  should  endeavor  to  sustain  the  vital  powers 
by  nourishment  and  stimulants,  and  relieve  the  pain  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  opiates.    At  this  stage  of  the  complaint  there  is 
local  peritonitis  between  the  coats  of  the  volvulus,  and  this  re- 
quires the  administration  of  opium  in  some  form.     Sustaining 
and  expectant  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  at  an  early  period. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  beef  essence  or  other  concentrated 
nutriment  which  leaves  little  residuum. 

Vomiting,  which  is  so  constant,  requires  no  treatment.  It 
relieves  the  distension  and  prevents  fecal  accumulation,  which 
pressing  downwards,  increases  the  extent  of  the  invagination  and 
counteracts  the  effect  of  the  injections.  Convulsions  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  local  measures  which  are  appropriate  when  they 
occur  under  other  circumstances.  At  first  no  external  treatment 
is  required  over  the  seat  of  the  invagination,  but  when  the  abdo- 
men becomes  tender  and  painful  from  the  local  peritonitis,  poul- 
tices are  of  service. 
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SECTION  IV. 


ZYMOTIC    DISEASES 


CHAPTER  I. 


DIPUTHERIA. 


The  terra  diphtheria,  or  diphtheritis,  is  applied  to  a  blood 
disease,  which,  like  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  has  a  local  in- 
flammatory manifestation.  The  inflammation  occurs  on  mucous 
surfaces,  and  the  skin  when  denuded  of  its  epidermis,  and  is 
attended  by  fibrinous  exudation.  Diphtheria  has  of  late  years 
attracted  much  attention  on  the  part  of  physicians  as  well  as  the 
public,  on  account  of  its  epidemic  visitation  in  many  different 
localities,  and  the  great  mortality  which  has  uniformly  attended 
it.  It  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussion  in  the  medical  societies  of  Europe  and  this  country, 
and  the  jdhrnals  during  this  period  contain  numerous  reports  of 
cases,  and  many  monograms  designed  to  elucidate  its  nature. 
Though  there  is  much  that  is  still  obscure  in  reference  to  diph- 
theria, the  great  interest  which  it  has  awakened,  has  led  to  a  better 
understanding  of  its  nature,  and  a  more  judicious  use  of  thera- 
peutic agents. 

Diphtheria  presents  itself  under  two  forms,  primary  and  se- 
condary. The  primary  is  more  common.  The  secondary  is 
usually  a  complication,  or  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  or 
more  rarely  of  typhoid  fever,  and  this  form  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
observed  when  these  diseases  are  epidemic.  The  two  forms  are 
identical  in  nature,  symptoms,  and  appearance;  the  difference 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  diphtheria,  when  occurring  as  a  com- 
plication or  sequel,  is  more  serious  and  apt  to  be  fatal.  Ordinarily 
this  secondary  form  commences  before  the  primary  affection  abates, 
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SO  that  there  is  no  intermission  between  the  two  pathological  states. 
The  fevers  which  we  have  mentioned  probably  predispose  to 
diphtheria,  not  only  from  the  affinity  which  exists  between  them 
and  that  disease  in  consequence  of  their  zymotic  nature,  but  from 
the  fact  that  diphtheria  is  more  apt  to  occur  if  there  is  pre-exist- 
ing faucia-l  inflammation.  In  both  measles  and  scarlet  fever  the 
pharyngitis  is  still  present,  and  in  many  has  not  begun  to  decline 
when  the  diphtheria  commences.  For  example,  in  a  case  of  mea- 
sles in  my  practice,  death  resulted  from  diphtheria,  eight  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  rubeolous  eruption,  the  pseudo- 
membrane  being  first  observed  while  the  rash  was  still  present. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Before  considering  the  anatomical 
changes  which  occur  in  diphtheria,  it  is  well  to  state  what  cases 
I  consider  to  be  diphtheritic.     When  this  disease  is  prevailing, 
most  observers  have  remarked  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pharyn- 
gitis without  the  pseudo-membrane;  and  some  hold  that  these 
cases,  as  they  seem  to  be  due  to  the  epidemic  influence,  should  be 
called  diphtheritic.     But  this  would  only  lead  to  confusion.    We 
might  with  equal  propriety  consider  th^e  sore-throat,  which  many 
physicians  experience  when  attending  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  as  that 
disease.     The  term  diphtheria  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  pharyngitis  or  other  mucous  inflammation  is  attended 
by  the  formation  of  points  or  patches  of  lymph,  for  it  is  only  by 
the  presence  of  lymph  that  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  diph- 
theria from   simple   inflammation,   the  constitutional  from  the 
local  disease.    By  employing  the  term  diphtheria  witn  great  lati- 
tude some  observers  have  rendered  the  statistics  of  this  disease, 
which  they  have  published,  almost  useless. 

The  first  departure  from  the  state  of  health  doubtless  occurs 
in  the  blood,  but  the  exact  changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes, 
as  in  other  zymotic  diseases,  have  not  been  fully  ascertained.  I 
shall  hereafter  describe  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  as  ascer- 
tained at  the  autopsies  of  those  who  have  died  of  this  disease. 
Immediately  upon  the  invasion  of  diphtheria,  redness  is  observed 
on  some  part  of  the  faucial  mucous  membrane,  usually  that  part 
covering  a  tonsil  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  inflammation 
thus  commencing  as  a  faint  blush,  rapidly  extends.  The  color  of 
the  inflamed  surface  is  sometimes  deep,  bright  red,  almost  like 
arterial  blood ;  in  others,  it  is  dusky  red,  which  indicates  a  viti- 
ated state  T)f  the  blood,  and  is  ah  unfavorable  prognostic  sij'n. 
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The  dusky-red  appearance  is  most  common  in  the  secondary 
form.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
almost  the  entire  faucial  surface  is  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  is  thickened  and 
softened,  its  follicles  tumefied  and  actively  secreting,  and  there  is 
m.ore  or  less  submucous  infiltration.  The  intensity  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  phlegmasia  varies,  however,  considerably  in  diflFerent 
patients.  In  mild  attacks  it  is  often  limited  to  a  part  of  the  fauces, 
and  in  these  cases  there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the 
tonsillar  portion  is  affected,  the  redness  gradually  fading  away  in 
the  healthy  membrane  beyond.  There  is  swelling  of  the  tonsils 
themselves,  so  that  often  they  nearly  touch  each  other.  If  the 
pharyngitis  is  general,  the  passage  through  this  portion  of  the 
digestive  tube  is  greatly  diminished.  The  swelling  of  the  in- 
flamed surface  is,  however,  no  more,  and  in  many  children  not 
so  much,  as  in  severe  cases  of  simple  pharyngitis. 

Within  a  day  and  usually  within  a  few  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation,  a  small  semi-transparent,  and 
almost  diffluent  point  is  observed  upon  the  part  most  inflamed, 
or  a  thin  film  of  little  importance  did  the  disease  stop  here,  but 
very  significant  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  and  as  a  forerunner  of  what 
is  to  happen.  This  substance,  which  is  fibrinous,  gradually  be- 
comes firmer,  and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and  broader,  pre- 
senting a  grayish  or  a  grayish-white  color.  Sometimes  different 
points  or  patches  are  observed,  which  extend  and  coalesce  so 
that  the  fauces  are  almost  entirely  concealed  from  view.  The 
pseudo-membrane  is  closely  attached  to  the  mucous  surface. 
Entering  the  depressions  and  follicular  orifices  in  its  liquid 
state,  it  hardens  like  a  mould,  and  is  not  easily  detached. 
Attempts  to  separate  it  often  lacerate  the  engorged  capillaries, 
producing  a  free  flow  of  blood.  It  does  not  ordinarily  attain  a 
greater  thickness  than  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  I 
have  seen  it,  however,  not  far  from  one-third  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  same  pseudo  membrane  is  often  firmer,  in  one  part  than 

another,  the  outer  and  central  portions  being  more  compact  and 

tough  for  a  time  than  that  underneath,  which  is  more  recent,  and 

in  which  there  is  less  fibrillation.    After  a  few  days,  however, 

decomposition  commences,  and  then  that  which  was  first  formed, 

becomes  softer  than  the  more  recent  production.     When  this 

occurs,  the  color  of  the  exudation  changes  from  a  whitish  or  a 
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grayish-white  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  its  exposed  surface  is 
uneven,  and  jagged  from  the  partial  separation  of  shreds  and 
fibres. 

The  escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  engorged  vessels 
diminishes  somewhat  the  turgescence  of  the  inflamed  tissue'.  If 
this  is  considerable,  the  pseudo-membrane  often  sinks  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  producing  an  appearance  verj 
much  like  that  of  an  ulcer,  or  even  of  gangrene.  Loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  mucous  membrane  is,  however,  rare;  it  unquestion- 
ably does  sometimes  occur.  Excoriations  or  slight  ulcers  have 
•  been  now  and  then  observed  at  post-mortem  examinations. 
Sometimes  the  pseudo-membrane  has  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is 
due  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood 
disks.  It  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  in- 
tense,  and  the  capillaries  are  greatly  engorged.  Sometimes  we 
see  the  lower  part  of  the  exudation  blood-stained,  while  the 
exposed  surface  has  the  usual  grayish-white  hue. 

During  the  height  of  the  inflammation  it  is  astonishing  often 
to  see  with  what  rapidity  the  diphtheritic  membrane  returns, 
when  removed  by  force.  A  few  hours  often  suffice  to  restore  it 
as  firm  and  extensive  as  before  the  interference.  If  the  exuda- 
tion is  examined  with  the  microscope  as  soon  as  it  appears  upon 
the  faucial  surface,  if  is  seen  to  consist  largely  of  cells,  to  wit, 
plastic  nuclei  and  pus  cells  mixed  with  epithelia;  with  these 
elements,  we  find  amorphous  matter,  and  ordinarily  delicate 
interlacing  fibrillae.  Subsequently  fibrillation  is  more  complete, 
rendering  the  false  membrane  more  firm  and  resisting.  In  feeble 
children  fibrillation  is  sometimes  lacking,  or  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
observed  with  the  microscope.  In  these  cases,  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane is  quite  pulpy  and  friable,  and  is  easily  detached.  Such 
was  its  microscopic  character  in  a  case  which  I  examined  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city ;  the  inflammatory  pro- 
duct in  this  patient  covered  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
as  well  as  those  parts  which  are  commonly  the  seat  of  it.  This 
case  I  shall  allude  to  again. 

By  the  microscope  we  are  able  to  detect,  in  some  instances,  a 
confervoid  growth  in  or  upon  the  pseudo-membrane.  This  is 
commonly  the  oidium  albicans,  or  a  plant  closely  allied  to  it,  or 
the  lepothrix  buccalis,  and  its  presence  has  led  some  observers 
to  think  that  the  primary  and  essential  part  of  the  adventitious 
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formation  is  parasitic.  Fortunately,  so  erroneous  an  idea  of  tlio 
pathology  of  diphtheria  is  easily  disproved,  for  in  most  cases  of 
this  disease,  no  vegetable  growth  can  be  detected.  The  pseudo- 
membrane  does,  however,  constitute  a  favorable  nidus  for  the 
growth  of  confervae,  like  any  animal  matter  of  low  vitality,  or  of 
no  vitality,  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  appearance  upon  the 
fauces  in  this  disease.  Confervae  sometimes  also  grow  upon  the 
inflamed  surface  in  simple  pharyngitis,  producing  an  appearance 
which  simulates  closely  that  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  so 
that  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  simple  inflammation  for  the 
pseudo-membranous.  As  an  example  of  the  simple  inflammation 
simulating  the  pseudo-membranous,  may  be  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  little  girl  in  this  city,  whom  I  was  called  to  attend  when 
diphtheria  was  prevailing.  There  was  in  this  patient  intense 
faucial  inflammation  with  a  grayish-white  substance  like  lymph 
over  one  tonsil.  This  substance  examined  with  the  microscope 
was  found  to  consist  of  the  lepothrix  bnccalis,  with  epithelia  and 
amorphous  matter.  The  disease,  which  was  Speedily  cured, 
would  without  microscopic  examination  have  passed  for  diph- 
theria. 

In  favorable  cases  the  pseudo-membrane  is  detached  in  a  few 
days,  and  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed  with  the  ingesta. 
Its  separation  is  promoted  by  the  secretions  underneath,  espe- 
cially by  pus,  which  is  formed  in  abundance  between  it  and  the 
surface  on  which  it  lies.  In  many,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  cases, 
however,  it  does  not  separate  in  mass,  but  by  progressive  liquefac- 
tion. A  little  less  of  the  pseudo-membrane  is  observed  at  each 
visit,  until  it  entirely  disappears.  Such  are  the  appearance,  cha- 
racter, and  history  of  the  pseudo- membrane  in  this  disease.  Its 
common  seat  is  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  mild  cases  it  is  ordinarily 
found  there  alone.  Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  diphtheria  as  a 
blood  disease  renders  all  the  mucous  surfaces  liable  to  be  Attacked 
by  the  inflammation,  and  therefore  in  severe  cases,  and  even  in 
cases  of  moderate  severity,  we  often  find  this  product  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  localities  where,  from  its 
mechanical  effect,  it  greatly  increases  the  danger,  and  even  com- 
promises life.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  mouth, 
larynx,  trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach,  conjunctiva,  vagina,  and 
even  the  delicate  lining  of  the  external  ear,  are  at  times  the  seat 
of  diphtheritic  inflammation,  with  the  characteristic  product.     If 
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the  exudation  occur  in  the  larynx,  or  air-passages  below  the 
larynx,  we  have  the  phenomena  and  result  of  true  croup;  if 
upon  a  surface  concerned  in  the  digestive  process,  this  function 
is  more  or  less  interfered  with.  I  have  [ilready  alluded  to  a  case, 
which  occurred  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city, 
in  which  patient  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  almost  com- 
pletely lined  with  the  diphtheritic  formation,  so  that  the  function 
of  this  organ  was  apparently  nearly,  or  quite  abolished.  Tbe 
occurrence  of  the  pseudo- membrane  in  the  nares  is  common,  and 
is  attended  by  the  discharge  of  thin  mucus  and  pus;  but  though 
inconvenient  to  the  patient,  its  presence  in  this  situation  is  not 
dangerous,  except  in  the  nursing  infant,  in  whom  it  interferes 
more  or  less  with  lactation.  The  thin  irritating  discharge  pro- 
duces excoriation  around  the  nostrils,  and  upon  the  upper  lip. 

Diphtheria  is  ordinarily  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  cer- 
vical glands,  which  lie  in  the  cellular  tissue  behind  and  below  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  severe  cases  the  cellular  tissue  is 
also  involved,  becoming  swollen  and  indurated.  The  adenitis 
begins  early,  and  corresponds  in  degree  with  the  pharyngeal 
inflammation.  It  is  never  or  very  seldom  as  great  in  simple 
pharyngitis  as  in  this  disease.  Great  external  swelling  of  the 
neck,  indicating  a  grave  form  of  diphtheria,  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unfavorable  sign.  The  inflamed  glands  and  cel- 
lular tissue  are  hard  and  tender  on  pressure,  but  they  less  fre- 
quently suppurate  than  when  similarly  aiBFected  in  scarlet  fever. 
I  have  known  but  two  instances  of  suppuration,  the  pus  in  both 
escaping  externally  through  the  skin. 

The  exudation  occurs  also  on  the  cutaneous  surface  when  blis- 
tered or  abraded,  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound  produced  by 
tracheotomy.  This  fact  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  pervading 
character  of  the  diphtheritic  virus. 

Brorifehitis  is  often  present  in  diphtheria,  with  or  without 
fibrinous  exudation  in  the  tubes.  Pneumonia  is  also  so  oftea 
present  that  its  occurrence  is  something  more  than  mere  coiuci- 
dence. 

In  those  who  have  died  of  diphtheria  the  blood  has  been  found 
of  a  dark-red  color,  sometimes  almost  brown.  Its  appearance  has 
been  compared  on  account  of  its  color  to  prune  juice.  This  color 
is  due,  partly,  in  those  who  have  died  from  apnoea  in  consequence 
of  exudation  in  the  larynx,  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
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but  it  is  also  due  to  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease,  as  in  the 
worst  forms  of  scarlet  and  typhus  fevers.  The  heart-clots  are 
dark  and  soft.  • 

Apart  from  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  cervical  glands,  the 
glandular  organs  are  not  changed  in  their  anatomical  character 
so  far  as  ascertained,  with  the  exception  of  the  kidneys.  The 
state  of  the  kidneys,  and  character  of  the  urine  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

Symptoms. — As  with  other  zymotic  diseases,  the  symptoms 
vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  difterent  cases.  In  general,  in  the 
commencement  of  an  epidemic,  diphtheria  is  more  severe  and 
fatal  and  its  symptoms  more  violent,  than  when  the  epidemic  in- 
fluence is  abating.  The  prominent  symptoms  are,  however,  often 
disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack.  Striking  examples 
of  this  fact  might  be  given  from  cases  in  my  practice,  the  friends 
not  supposing  that  there  was  any  serious  ailment,  and  not  seeking 
medical  advice  till  the  fatal  termination  had  nearly  arrived. 
Diphtheria  corresponds,  in  this  respect,  with  all  those  affections 
in  which  the  blood  is  profoundly  altered. 

The  invasion  of  this  disease  may  be  gradual.  There  is  a  degree 
of  chilliness,  with  rigors,  often  slight,  succeeded  by  more  or  less 
fever,  headache,  languor,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Still,  the  patient,  if 
old  enough,  continues  to  walk  about  as  if  aflFected  with  slight  and 
temporary  ailment.  The  symptoms  are  like  those  of  a  cold,  for 
which,  indeed,  the  initial  stage  of  diphtheria  is  often  mistaken. 
With  many  one  of  the  first  symptoms  is  slight  tenderness,  or  a 
sensation  of  fulness  in  the  faaces.  A  distinguished  clergyman 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease,  dreamed  a 
few  nights  before  he  complained  of  illness  that  his  throat  was  cut. 
Doubtless  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  had  already  commenced, 
so  that  what  seemed  a  forewarning  had  a  natural  explanation. 
So  insidious  was  the  commencement,  in  this  case,  that  the  disease 
liad  advanced  beyond  all  hope  of  relief  when  medical  advice  was 
first  sought. 

In  other  cases  the  invasion  is  more  abrupt  and  severe.  Great 
febrile  reaction,  headache,  pain  in  the  ear,  aching  of  the  limbs, 
and  loss  of  strength,  compel  the  patient  to  take  to  bed  from  the 
first.     Delirium  may  be  present,  but  it  is  unusual. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion  have  but  little  prognostic  value.  I 
have  met  cases  with  a  severe  commencement,  attended  by  deli- 
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rium,  which  terminated  in  complete  restoration  to  health  in  less 
than  a  week,  the  presence  of  the  membrane  upon  the  fauces,  and 
the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  other  members  of  the  family, 
rendering  the  diagnosis  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  milder 
commencement  frequently  ushers  in  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

The  slight  soreness  of  the  throat  or  sensation  of  fulness,  whicli 
accompanies  the  initial  stage  of  diphtheria,  does  not  ordinarily 
become  any  more  severe  during  the  course  of  the  attack,  and  it 
often  disappears  within  a  few  days.  The  pain  on  swallowing,  and 
the  tenderness,  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  throat,  are  usually 
less  than  in  quinsy  or  simple  pharyngitis.  The  absence  or  mild- 
ness of  local  symptoms  is  the  main  reason  why  the  disease  is  so 
often  overlooked  in  its  first  stages.  I  have  known  more  than  once, 
in  consequence  of  the  slight  tenderness  in  the  throat,  the  large  ex- 
ternal swelling  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  mumps,  till  an  incura- 
ble stage  of  the  affection  was  reached.  I  was  once  asked  to  see  a 
little  girl  about  ten  years  old,  on  account  of  this  external  swelling, 
which  was  limited  to  one  side,  and  the  character  of  which  the 
parents  did  not  understand.  A  physician  visiting  near  by  a  few 
days  previously,  had  been  asked  to  see  this  patient,  and  without 
examining  the  fauces,  attributed  the  swelling  to  inflammation  of 
the  root  of  a  tooth,  and  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his 
visit.  This  child,  now  within  three  or  foar  days  of  her  death,  was 
walking  about,  not  complaining  of  her  throat,  but  with  poor 
appetite,  and  with  the  pale  cachectic  aspect  so  common  in 
advanced  diphtheria,  and  having  severe  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  with  a  thick  and  firm  pseudo- membrane  extending  from 
the  pharynx  forward  to  the  arch  of  the  mouth.  The  mildness 
of  subjective  symptoms  was  strikingly  shown  in  another  case 
which  came  to  my  notice.  A  little  girl  had  been  ailing  a  few 
days,  and  had  the  external  cervical  swelling,  but  continued  about 
the  house  and  amused  herself  with  playthings,  even  jumping  the 
rope  a  few  times  on  the  day  of  her  death.  Finally,  she  sank 
rapidly  of  exhaustion,  dying  before  a  physician  could  arrive. 
These  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  in  diphtheria  are  due  to  the 
profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood.  If  the  inflammation  invade 
the  larynx,  then  the  "symptoms  are  immediately  conspicuous  and 
alarming. 

The  tongue  in  diphtheria  is  covered  with  ^a  moist  fur;  some- 
times more  or  less  of  the  exudation  appears  upon  it;  the  appetite 
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is  poor;  bowels  regular.  The  f>ulse  in  different  cases  varies 
greatly  in  volume  and  frequency.  It  is  often  full  and  strong  in 
the  first  days  of  the  disease,  but  in  the  latter  part,  when  death 
from  asthenia  approaches  it  is  feeble  and  frequent.  At  first  there 
are  no  marked  symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
There  is  only  that  degree  of  acceleration  of  respiration,  which 
corresponds  with  the  amount  of  fever.  In  many  cases,  favorable 
as  well  as  unfavorable,  there  is  no  cough  and  no  embarrassment 
of  respiration  throughout  the  entire  sickness,  but  when  the  in- 
flammation affects  the  larynx,  the  respiratory  symptoms  are  imme- 
diately conspicuous  and  alarming.  Ordinarily  in  the  infant,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  from  the  inception  of  the  disease,  the 
swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  occurrence  of 
exudation  upon  it  produce  snuffling  respiration.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  phlegmasia  upon  the  laryngo-tracheal  surface  is  indi- 
cated by  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  an  occasional  dry  cough, 
and  as  the  inflammation  extends  and  the  pseudo-membrane  forms, 
the  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  and  harsh  or  raucous,  as  in 
true  croup.  Indeed,  the  anatomical  character,  as  regards  the 
larynx  and  trachea  in  diphtheria,  when  they  are  the  seat  of  fibrin- 
ous exudation,  is  identical  with  that  of  croup.  As  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  when  accompanied  by  fibrinous 
exudation,  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment,  the  symptoms  of 
obstructed  respiration  become  more  continuous  and  severe  as 
the  disease  advances,  till,  finally  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme ;  the 
inspiration  is  protracted  and  whistling,  and  accompanied  by  great 
depression  of  the  ribs ;  the  countenance  is  anxious  and  pallid ;  the 
prolabia  and  fingers  livid,  and  the  little  patient  in  vain  seeks  for 
relief  by  change  of  position.  Occasionally,  by  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  or  by  fortunate  treatment,  a  portion  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  is  expectorated,  and  for  some  hours  there  is 
apparently  great  improvement,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  the  plastic  formation  is  not  speedily  and  fully  reproduced. 
As  death  draws  near  the  cough  diminishes  both  in  frequency  and 
force. 

The  breath  in  malignant  cases  is  not  unfrequently  offensive, 
having  a  gangrenous  odor.  There  is  in  malignant  cases  intense 
pharyngitis,  with  a  pseudo-membrane,  which  from  its  low  vitality 
rapidly  undergoes  decay,  and,  also,  in  such  cases  great  external 
swelling  from  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis. 
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An  efflorescence  is  sometime^  observed  upon  the  surface  during 
the  period  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  exalted.     This 
rash  does  not  diflFer  from  ordinary  erythema  so  common  in  the 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  of  infaqpy  and  early  child- 
hood.    It  is  not  attended  by  the  minute  papulae,  which  produce 
roughness  of  the  surface  in  scarlet  fever.    It  is  the  erythema 
fugax  of  dermatologists  suddenly  appearing,  and  after  some  hours 
as  suddenly  disappearing.     In  many  patients  it  is  absent,  and  it 
is  seldom  if  ever  observed,  except  in  the  first  days,  when  there 
is  an  active  circulation. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system,  which  are 
ordinarily  most  prominent,  I  have  already  described.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  cephalalgia  and  muscular  pains,  which  are  present  in 
the  initial  period,  but  they  soon  abate.  Convulsions  may  occur 
in  young  children,  but  not  ofteuer  than  in  other  diseases,  attended 
by  febrile  reaction. 

The  heat  of  surface  is  in  most  cases  less  than  in  scarlet  fever;  it 
abates  in  a  few  days,  and  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
temperature   is   natural  or  less   than   natural.     The   abdominal 
organs  are  seldom  much  affected  in  diphtheria,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  kidneys.     There  have  not  been 
many  chemical  examinations  of  the  urine  in  this  disease,  but  in 
a  few  which  have  been  made  (Sanderson,  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-  Chir.  liev.^  January,  1860)  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted 
daily,  was  found   to  be  considerably  more   than   when  conva- 
lescence had  commenced.     The  most  interesting  and  important 
change,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  the  urine  is  the  occurrence 
of  albumen  in  it.     This  element  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Birmingham,  in  1857,  and  since  then  various  observa- 
tions in  different  epidemics  and  localities  establish  the  fact,  that 
albuminuria  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  severe  diphtheria, 
and  in  many  of  a  mild  form.     It  often  occurs  at  an  early  period, 
but  in  other  patients  it  does  not  appear  till  the  close  of  the  first 
week,  or  commencement  of  the  second.    It  continues  three  or  . 
four  days  to  as  many  weeks,  when  in  favorable  cases  it  gradually 
becomes  less,  and  soon  disappears.  ,  While  albuminuria  is  more 
common   in   diphtheria   than   in   scarlet  fever,  the  quantity  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily  less  than  in  that  disease.   The 
albuminuria  of  diphtheria  is  farther  distinguished  from  that  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  fact  already  stated,  that  it  occurs  in  the  midst 
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of  the  disease  ordinarily,  and  is  attended  by  slight  anasarca, 
often  by  none,  whereas  in  scarlet  fever  it  occurs  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  fever,  is  attended  by  greater  anasarca,  and  even 
serous  effusion  in  the  cavities.  If  we  examine  the  albuminous 
urine  of  diphtheria  with  the  microscope,  we  find  in  it  fibrinous 
casts  and  altered  renal  epithelial  cells.  These  cells  are  opaque 
or  granular,  mainly  from  the  deposit  of  fatty  particles  in  their 
interior.  But  this  appearance  of  the  cells  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
albuminuria  of  diphtheria. 

Albuminuria  in  diphtheritic  patients  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  rather  a  matter  of  scientific  interest  than  of 
practical  importance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unfavorable 
prognostic  sign,  and  in  most  cases  it  requires  no  special  treatment. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  albumen  in  the 
urine  in  cases  which  are  not  severe,  and  the  quantity  in  the  same 
patient  may  vary  from  day  to  day.  In  some  grave  cases  of 
diphtheria  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  there  is  then  danger  of  uraemic 
poisoning.  If  there  is  great  and  continued  deficiency,  death  may 
occur  from  this  cause  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

The  course  of  diphtheria,  like  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms, 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  whether  the  result  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  Complete  recovery  may  occur  within  a  few 
days,  less  indeed  than  a  week,  but  in  other  and  perhaps  a  majority 
of  favorable  cases,  weeks  elapse  before  the  health  is  completely 
restored.  When  the  disease  is  so  protracted  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane is  detached  slowly,  or  being  detached,  it  is  reproduced 
again  and  again.  In  these  lingering  cases,  the  countenance  bears 
the  appearance  of  marked  cachexia,  the  appetite  remains  poor  or 
capricious,  the  features  are  pallid,  the  body  more  or  less  wasted, 
and  the  strength  reduced.  Convalescence  of  such  patients  is  slow 
and  protracted,  even  after  the  inflammation  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  course  of  diphtheria  lacks  uniformity  in  fatal  not  less 
than  in  favorable  cases.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  a  robust 
child  of  two  years  and  three  months  on  the  fourth  day,  without 
cough  and  entirely  from  the  malignant  nature  of  the  affection. 
The  strength  was  overpowered,  and  life  so  suddenly  extinguished 
by  the  intensity  of  the  diphtheritic  virus.  In  this  case  there 
was  great  external  swelling  and  intense  pharyngitis.  In  other 
cases,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  death  occurs  from  diphthe- 
29 
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ritic  croup.    In  other,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  the 
disease  is  more  protracted.     Without  embarrassment  of  respira- 
tion, and  often  apparently  with  but  moderate  inflammation,  the 
patient  gradually  loses  flesh  and  strength.      The  face  presents 
a  pallid  and  cachectic  aspect,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  general 
flabby  or  oedematous  appearance ;  the  appetite  is  poor,  and  is 
improved  but  little  by  tonics;  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  is  day 
by  day  more  feeble,  till,  finally,  death  occurs  from  asthenia.    In 
these  lingering  and  dubious  cases,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  some- 
times dissipated  by  the  occurrence  of  abundant  hemorrhage  from 
the  throat,  in  consequence  of  detachment  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
and  consequent  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  possibly  sometimes 
from  ulcers  in  the  throat.     I  was  once  treating  a  little  girl  about 
niaie  years  old  with  diphtheria  accompanied  by  pretty  severe 
pharyngitis,  *nd  she  had  entered  the  third  week,  with  prospect 
of  a  favorable  issue  of  the  disease,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  fauces,  which  was  repeated, 
and  death  occurred  in  forty-eight  hours.     So  unexpected  a  result 
was  apparently  due  to  separation  of  the  false  membrane. 

Nature. — Though  the  inflammatory  lesions  in  diphtheria  are 
so  severe  and  dangerous,  they  sustain  a  secondary  relation  to  the 
disease  itself.     Diphtheria  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  zymotic  aifections. 
Like  them  it  is  due  to  a  specific  virus.     These  diseases,  though 
dissimilar  in  nature  and  appearance,  are  controlled  by  the  same 
general  laws,  so  that  they  are  very  similar  as  regards  the  mode 
of  their  occurrence.     That  there  is  a  miasm  generated  in  the 
persons  of  those  aflected  and  which  propagates  the  disease  is 
shown   by   numerous   observations.     The  infectious  nature  of 
diphtheria  is,  however,  doubted  by  some,  though  admitted  by 
most  pathologists.     Facts  such  as  those  which  prove  the  com- 
municability  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  have  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  reference  to  diphtheria.     Diphtheria,  if  it  enters  a 
family  of  children  during  its  epidemic  prevalence,  usually  attacks 
more  than  one.    It  attacks  those  who  remain  in  the  same  room 
with  a  diphtheritic  patient,  while  those  staying  in  separate  apart- 
ments escape.    In  the  late  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  this  city,  I 
was  asked  to  see  a  boy  about  ten  years  old  with  diphtheria.  The 
father  had  left  home  a  few  days  previously,  and  escaped  the  dis- 
ease.   A  servant  girl,  who  was  much  frightened  and  remained  in 
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a  distant  part  of  the  house,  also  escaped.  Three  sisters,  who 
were  daily  exposed  to  the  boy,  took  the  disease  within  the  ensu- 
ring week  in  a  mild  form.  All  had  the  pseudo-membrane,  though 
of  limited  extent.  Such  facts,  and  there  are  many  of  a  similar 
nature  contained  in  the  literature  of  diphtheria,  establish  the 
dogtrine  of  the  communicability  of  this  disease  as  securely  as 
almost  any  doctrine  in  pathology. 

It  is  not  known  certainly  whether  diphtheria  is  inoculable,  but 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  saliva  and  pseudo-membrane  of  a 
diphtheritic  patient  applied  to  the  abraded  cutaneous  surface  or 
to  the  mucous  membrane  may  communicate  the  disease.  The 
illustrious  Valleix,  whose  writings  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  literature  of  children's  diseases,  was  attending  a  child  with 
diphtheria.  One  day,  on  examining  the  throat  of  his  patient,  he 
received  in  his  mouth  a  little  of  the  saliva,  ejected  in  the  effort 
of  coughing.  The  next  day  a  small  concretion  appeared  on  one 
tonsil.  The  inflammation  and  the  pseudo-membrane  extended, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  Valleix  died,  though  his  patient  reco- 
vered. This  case  and  others  similar  to  it,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, do  not  prove  the  inoculability  of  diphtheria,  for  the  same 
result  might  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  con- 
tagious diseases  are  transmitted,  namely,  by  infection.  But  as 
all  who  have  seen  much  of  diphtheria  from  the  time  of  Breton- 
neau  have  now  and  then  observed  cases  like  that  of  Valleix,  it  is 
certainly  the  part  of  prudence,  till  the  question  of  inoculability  is 
settled,  to  avoid  all  needless  exposure.  Bretonneau  believed  not 
only  in  the  inoculability,  but  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
diphtheria  is  communicated. 

Diphtheria,  also,  like  typhus  fever,  often  occurs  without  expo- 
sure. Whenever  it  visits  a  region  it  commences  in  localities 
remote  from  each  other,  some  of  which  are  so  secluded  as  to  nega- 
tive the  idea  of  importation.  For  example,  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  recent  epidemic,  it  prevailed 
in  remote  farming  sections  as  early  and  sometimes  earlier  than  in 
the  commercial  centres.  Children  who  had  lived  for  rtionths 
secluded  in  farm-houses  were  sometimes  the  first  to  be  aflFected. 

Infectious  diseases  have  a  period  of  incubation.  Observations 
show  that  this  is  short  in  diphtheria,  though,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
it  seems  to  vary  in  diflFerent  cases.  This  period  is  usually  from 
two  to  seven  days. 
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Diphtheria,  whatever  the  local  manifestations,  is  always  essen- 
tially the  same  disease.  A  mild  may  communicate  a  severe  form, 
and  vice  versd,  and  cases,  which  at  first  view  might  appear  to  he* 
different  on  account  of  difference  in  the  seat  of  the  phlegmasia, 
are  shown  to  be  identical  in  nature  by  occurring  together,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  same  exposure.  ^ 

Allusions  have  already  been  made  to  the  epidemic  character  of 
diphtheria.  Sporadic  cases  occasionally  occur.  The  epidemic 
form  is  more  severe  and  fatal  than  the  sporadic.  The  history  of 
the  various  epidemics  shows  the  universality  of  the  specific  virus, 
for  diphtheria  has  prevailed  in  all  seasons,  in  all  or  nearly  all 
climates,  in  the  rural  districts,  remote,  and  sparsely  settled,  as  well 
as  in  the  cities,  and  in  mountainous  regions,  as  well  as  in  valleys. 
It  is,  however,  most  prevalent  and  fatal  where  anti-hygienic 
conditions  prevail,  as  in  the  tenement-houses  of  the  city,  and 
especially  in  such  apartments  as  are  dark  and  damp,  but  whicli 
necessity  compels  the  poor  to  occupy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
severe  cases  seen  by  myself,  during  the  recent  epidemic  in  New 
York,  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  along  the  old  water- 
courses, where  in  consequejice  of  grading  of  the  streets  there  was 
more  or  less  stagnant  water,  which  was  impregnated  with  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  these  localities  even  where 
the  population  was  sparse  some  of  the  first  as  well  as  last  cases 
occurred,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  affected  died. 

Diphtheria  occurs  at  any  age.  I  have  known  the  infant  of  three 
months  die  of  it,  and  many  adults  fall  victims  when  it  prevails  as 
an  epidemic.  Much  the  largest  number  of  cases,  however,  occur 
between  the  ages  of  two  years  and  eight  or  ten.  The  occurrence 
of  this  disease  at  so  early  an  age  as  three  months,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  adult  life,  affords  one  point  of  contrast  between 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  true  croup,  both  which 
rarely  occur  at  so  early  and  so  advanced  an  age. 

Sequels. — Those  who  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of  diph- 
theria, remain  often  for  weeks  with  a  pale  and  cachectic  appear- 
ance. -The  blood  is  evidently  profoundly  altered,  so  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  blood  disks  or  a  state  of  spanaemia,  which  slowly 
disappears.  This  is  a  common  result  of  protracted  constitutional 
diseases,  but  it  is  more  noticeable  after  this  than  most  kindred 
affections.  The  excretion  of  albumen  from  the  kidneys  no  doubt 
increases  materially  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
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There  is  another  sequel,  which  possesses  great  interest,  as  it  is 
peculiar  to  diphtheria,  and  as  its  etiology  is  not  fully  understood. 
This  sequel  is  paralysis.  Paralysis  does  not  occur  till  after  the 
abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  patient  seems 
fully  convalescent.  The  fever  has  ceased ;  the  appetite  is  return- 
ing; the  anaemia  is  becoming  less,  and  there  is  prospect  of  speedy 
restoration  to  health  when  this  nervous  affection  is  developed. 
The  interval  between  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
commencement  of  the  paralysis  is  usually  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  muscles  most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  pharynx, 
so  that  deglutition  is  rendered  difficult,  to  such  a  degree  often,  that 
nutrition  is  seriously  interfered  with.  The  aliment  taken  passes 
back  through  the  nostrils,  or  is  not  swallowed  till  after  several  suc- 
cessive efforts.  In  the  attempt  to  swallow  a  portion  of  the  food 
sometimes  enters  the. larynx,  so  as  to  produce  violent  coughing. 
As  we  observe  the  dysphagia,  it  seems  as  if  there  must  be  pharyn- 
gitis, which  renders  deglutition  difficult,  but  on  inspecting  the 
fauces  we  find  no  evidences  of  inflammation.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane has  recovered  its  normal  appearance,  and  the  nerves  only 
are  affected.  The  velum  pal'iti  hangs  flaccid  and  motionless,  like 
a  curtain.  In  some  there  is  only  pharyngeal  paralysis,  but  in 
many  this  nervous  affection  occurs  in  other  parts.  Whenever  it 
occurs  elsewhere  the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  nearly  always  in- 
volved at  the  same  time.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  may  affect  the 
motor  muscles  of  the  eye,  causing  strabismus,  the  muscles  of  one 
side  causing  hemiplegia,  of  the  legs  causing  paraplegia,  or  of  an 
arm  on  one  side  and  leg  on  the  opposite.  It  does  not  commence 
simultaneously  in  the  various  muscles  which  are  affected,  but  in 
succession,  those  first  affected  being  for  the  most  part  the  muscles 
of  the  pharynx.  In  some  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  have  been 
paralyzed,  leading  to  retention  of  urine  or  difficulty  in  passing  it. 
Paralysis  in  the  limbs  is  frequently  preceded  by  tingling  or  a 
sensation  of  formication.  There  is  often  not  a  total  loss  of  sensa- 
tion or  of  motion  in  the  paralyzed  part,  but  there  is  numbness  with 
great  difficulty  rather  than  impossibility  of  motion.  A  few  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  paralysis  was  almost  general? 
and  some  believe  that  they  have  met  cases  in  which  the  heart  was 
paralyzed,  death  occurring  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Reynolds  relates  a  case  in  the  New  York  Journ,  of  MeJ,,  May, 
1860,  in  which  there  was  not  only  strabismus,  partial  paralysis 
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of  tlie  limbs,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  so  that 
food  was  regurgitated,  but  the  head  dropped  forward  so  that  the 
chin  rested  on  the  sternum. 

A  majority  of  those  aflfected  with  paralysis  recover,  although 
few  regain  the  complete  use  of  their  muscles  in  less  than  one 
month,  and  many  do  not  till  between  two  and  four  months. 

Defect  of  vision  is  an  occasional  result  of  diphtheria;  some 
have  presbyopia ;  others  myopia ;  some  see  double ;  some  are 
amaurotic,  while  in  others  one  pupil  is  more  dilated  than  the 
other,  or  both  pupils  are  dilated,  and  feebly  sensitive  to  light. 
This  impairment  or  perversion  of  vision  gradually  disappears  as 
the  vigor  of  system  returns. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  diphtheria  is  more  favorable 
when  it  occurs  sporadically,  or  at  the  close  of  an  epidemic,  than 
when  the  epidemic  influence  is  prevailing.  Though  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  its  gravity  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  proportionate  to 
the  local  symptoms.  Therefore,  intense  pharyngitis,  an  exten- 
sive pseudo-membrane,  and  great  cervical  cellulitis  and  adenitis, 
indicate  a  form  of  the  disease,  which  usually  proves  fatal  in  the 
robust,  as  well  as  weakly.  When  the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  larynx,  and  the  phenomena  of  croup  arise,  there  is  slight  pros- 
pect of  recovery.  There  is  then  present  the  anatomical  character 
of  true  croup,  in  addition  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  , 
diphtheritic  virus.  The  local  disease,  apart  from  the  constitu- 
tional, we  know  to  be  ordinarily  fatal.  Much  more  unfavorable 
than  is  the  prognosis,  if  the  two  are  combined.  When  the  croupy 
cough,  voice,  and  respiration  are  observed,  he  will  seldom  err, 
^vho  predicts  a  fatal  result  within  a  week,  and  often  death  follows 
in  two  or  three  days. 

Great  acceleration  of  the  pulse  continuing  after  the  first  week, 
a  countenance  pallid,  with  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the  tissues,  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage  from  the  fauces,  or  other  parts,  are 
prognostic  of  an  unfavorable  ending.  The  secondary  form  of 
diphtheria  is  more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  the  primary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  antecedent  disease. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  obviously  injudicious 
to  predict  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  termination,  from  the 
character  of  the  initial  symptoms,  since  an  obstinate  and  fatal 
case  often  commences  mildly,  and  cases  easily  managed  may  com- 
mence with  violent  symptoms.     But  if  the  inflammations,  mucous, 
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and  glandular,  remain  of  a  mild  grade,  if  the  pulse  is  not  greatly 
accelerated,  if  the  constitution  is  good,  and  there  are  no  laryngeal 
symptoms,  a  good  result  is  highly  probable. 

In  many  cases  after  the  active  symptoms  have  somewhat  abated, 
the  result  for  days  or  even  weeks  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
anaemia.  A  majority,  however,  who  have  passed  through  diph- 
theria, recover,  even  if  there  is  great  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
provided  that  there  are  no  serious  local  symptoms.  Diphtheritic 
paralysis  which  is  so  alarming  to  friends,  may  continue  several 
months,  but  it  is  very  seldom  permanent,  perhaps  never.  Only 
in  exceptional  instances  do  patients  aflFected  with  it  die.  This 
result  is  probably  due  in  general  to  imperfect  nutrition,  resulting 
directly  from  the  diphtheria,  or  from  the  dysphagia,  which  is 
present  in  consequence  of  the  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — The  liability  of  mistaking  simple  pharyngitis, 
when  attended  by  the  growth  of  confervas,  for  diphtheria  has  been 
already  sufficiently  pointed  out.  By  the  microscope  the  diagnosis 
in  such  cases  is  rendered  easy.  The  greater  amount  of  external 
swelling  in  pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis  is  also  a  means  of 
distinguishing  this  disease  from  the  simple  form.  There  is,  in 
some  cases,  a  close  resemblance  of  diphtheria  to  scarlet  fever, 
especially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  system  generally,  the 
pharyngitis,  and  the  external  glandular  swelling.  The  rash  upon 
the  skin,  and  the  absence  of  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  fauces, 
in  scarlet  fever,  are  usually  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In 
almost  all  cases  of  diphtheria,  this  pseudo-membrane  can  be  seen 
on  inspecting  the  fauces.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  not  visible, 
during  the  active  period  of  the  disease,  are  so  few  that  no  account 
need  be  taken  of  them.  The  superficial  gangrenous  state  of  the 
throat,  occasionally  present  in  scarlet  fever,  can  be  distinguished 
by  careful  examination  from  the  pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis 
of  diphtheria.  Occasionally  anginose  scarlet  fever  is  attended  by 
a  fibrinous  exudation,  especially  upon  the  tonsils,  but  the  quantity 
is  insignificant,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  at  the  same  time  diphthe- 
ria. Practically,  it  matters  little  whether  we  make  a  differential 
diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  as  the  two  require  very 
similar  therapeutic  measures. 

Diphtheria,  with  the  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  and  true 
croup,  present  great  similarity  as  regards  symptoms.  One  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  the  other,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
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patient,  for  the  two  diseases  require  different  treatment.     With 
proper  care,  however,  in  examination,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  affection  can  generally 
be   ascertained.     The   inflammation  of  croup  begins  with  the 
larynx,  and  the  pharynx,  though  generally  inflamed,  is  inflamed 
secondarily,  whereas  the  inflammation  of  diphtheria  begins  with 
the  pharynx,  the  laryngitis  occurring  some  days  later.     There- 
fore, in  diphtheria  there  is  usually  the  fever,  with  tenderness  and 
tumefaction  of  the  faucial  surface,  and  fibrinous  exudation,  before 
the  cough,  or  other  symptoms  of  laryngitis  occur.     In  croup  the 
characteristic  voice  and  cough  are  present  from  the  first,  and  if 
we  inspect  the  fauces  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  we 
find  only  a  degree  of  redness,  and  though  at  a  later  period,  points 
or  patches  of  pseudo-membrane  may  be  observed,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pharynx  remains  less  intense  throughout  the  disease 
than  that  of  the  larynx,  as  shown  by  the  symptoms.    By  attend- 
ing to  these  particulars,  a  correct  diagnosis  of  croup  and  diph- 
theria can  ordinarily  be  made. 

Treatment. — It  has  been  proposed  in  the  treatment  of  this 
and  other  zymotic  affections  to  give  medicines  to  prevent  the 
supposed  fermentative  processes  going  on  in  the  economy,  and 
by  this  means  to  ameliorate,  if  not  entirely  control  the  morbid 
action.  Prof.  Polli,  of  Milan,  has  recommended  for  this  purpose 
the  use  of  the  sulphites,  in  the  belief  that  the  sulphurous  acid 
set  free  in  the  system  by  their  decomposition,  prevents,  or  tends 
to  prevent,  catalysis.  Experiments  have  shown  that  this  agent 
does  check  fermentation  without  the  system,  and  the  theory  of 
Polli  possesses  a  degree  of  plausibility.  But  in  such  matters  the 
only  reliable  guide  is  experience.  The  doctrine  of  catalysis  in 
disease  is  indeed  merely,  as  yet,  an  hypothesis,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  correctness.  If  experience  show  that  the  sulphites  are 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  the  so-called  zymotic  affections,  we 
are  then,  and  only  then,  justified  in  employing  them.  In  our 
present  imperfect  knowledge  of  pathology,  and  of  the  action  of 
medicines,  theorizing  should  succeed  observation.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  value  of  any  medicine  in  the  treatment  of 
zymotic  diseases,  since  so  many  cases  terminate  favorably  without 
medicines,  but  some  of  the  physicians  of  this  city  who  have  used 
the  sulphites  speak  favorably  of  their  effect.  My  own  experience 
with  them  has  been  limited.    I  have  seen  improvement  in  severe 
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scarlet  fever  when  these  agents  were  employed,  but  remained  in 
doubt  whether  the  same  result  would  not  have  followed  with  the 
use  of  other  measures.  The  most  eligible  of  the  sulphites  is  the 
bisulphite  of  soda,  since  this  gives  a  large  amount  of  sulphurous 
acid,  has  no  purgative  effect,  like  some  of  the  sulphites,  or  other 
injurious  action,  and  from  its  name  insures  against  any  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  druggist.  The  word  sulphite  has  been  mis- 
taken in  a  prescription  for  sulphate,  the  error  not  being  detected 
till  the  child  was  weakened  by  purgation.  Bisulphite  of  soda  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  alcohol,  and  to  a  child  of  three 
to  five  years  one  to  two  drachms  may  be  given  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains. 

^. — Sodff}  bisulphit.  3j-ij; 
Tinct.  aurant.  5ij; 
AquoB  3x. — Misce. 

Doso,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours.    Sometimes  in  place  of  water  a  bitter 
infusion  like  that  of  quassia  has  been  employed. 

Death  in  diphtheria,  as  we  have  seen,  ordinarily  occurs  from 
exhaustion  or  from  obstructed  respiration.  Knowledge  of  this 
fact  aids  in  the  choice  of  therapeutic  measures.  Diphtheria  is 
decidedly  an  asthenic  disease ;  therefore  sustaining  treatment  is 
required.  From  the  first,  although  the  pulse  is  strong,  the  surface 
hot,  and  features  flushed,  all  measures  of  a  depressing  nature  must 
be  carefully  avoided.  Great  febrile  excitement,  in  connection 
with  robustness  of  system,  may  incline  us  to  the  use  of  cardiac 
sedatives,  but  they  should  not  be  administered,  or  if  administered, 
only  the  mildest  should  be  given  and  with  caution,  since  diph- 
theria, if  it  continue  a  few  days,  is  attended  by  evident  symptoms 
of  prostration,  whatever  the  mode  of  commencement.  Nutritious 
food,  like  the  animal  broths,  should  be  given  often  and  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 
recourse  should  be  had  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  as  wine  whey  or 
milk-punch,  as  soon  as  there  are  any  indications  of  feebleness. 
An  extensive  pseudo-membrane  and  great  glandular  swelling 
show  a  form  of  the  disease  which  requires  immediate  and  active 
sustaining  measures.  The  apartment  occupied  by  the  patient 
should  be  kept  clean  and  dry,  as  indeed  it  should  be  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  zymotic  affection.  A  change  of  apartments  during 
the  day  is  also  advisable,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  gangrenous  odor. 
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As  the  sulphites  have  not  been  employed  sufficiently  long  to 
determine  their  value,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  have  any  effect 
in  controlling  diphtheria,  it  does  not  seem  judicious  until  they 
are  more  fully  tested,  and  are  found  to  accomplish  what  is  claimed 
for  them  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  discard  in  cases  that  are  at  all 
critical,  those  remedies,  which  appear  to  be  indicated  from  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  which  have  met  the  general  approval 
of  the  profession.  These  remedies  are  the  tonics,  vegetable  aud 
ferruginous. 

A  large  number  of  these  medicinal  agents  might  be  mentioned, 
all  of  which  would  be  likely  to  result  in  more  or  less  benefit, 
but  I  will  only  mention  such  combinations  as  are  well  adapted  to 
meet  the  various  indications. 

Chlorate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron 
are  the  two  remedies  which  have  been  most  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  on  account  of  their  supposed  local  effect 
on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  its  eminently 
tonic  properties.  Prescribed  in  combination,  these  medicines  are 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  I  consider  this  mixture  one  of 
the  very  best  for  ordinary  cases  of  diphtheria. 

R. — Tinct.  ferri  cbloridi  3j  ; 
Potas.  chlorat.  3J ; 
8yr.  simplic.  JU- — Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child  of  three  years. 

I  have  usually  given  directions  to  allow  no  drinks  to  the 
patient  for  a  few  minutes  after  each  dose,  in  order  that  the  full 
local  effect  may  be  obtained.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of 
iron  alone,  the  wine  of  iron,  or  any  of  the  other  ferruginous  pre- 
parations may  be  advantageously  administered,  especially  in 
anaemic  cases  in  place  of  the  mixture  mentioned  above.  In  those 
of  full  habit  and  florid  complexion,  iron  is  not  so  imperatively 
required.  In  such  cases  the  elixir  of  Calisaya  bark,  in  doses  of 
one  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  according  to  the  age,  is  a  use- 
ful, and  not  unpleasant  remedy.  The  fluid  extract  of  cinchona, 
or  columbo,  also  meets  the  indication. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  value  of  local 
treatment  in  diphtheria.  Some  hold  that  as  it  is  a  constitutional 
malady,  and  that  as  death  in  it  is  ordinarily  due  either  to  exhaus- 
tion or  to  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  which  we  cannot  subject 
to  any  reliable  local  treatment,  therefore,  topical  measures  directed 
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to  the  throat,  which  worry  and  fatigue  the  child,  are  not  advis- 
able. But,  as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  the  gravity  of  diphtheria 
is  usually  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  local  disease,  and  if, 
therefore,  we  can  moderate  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  we 
increase  the  chances  of  a  favorable  issue.  The  local  disease  re- 
acts on  and  intensifies  the  constitutional,  increasing  the  febrile 
movement,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Again,  it 
is  probable,  though  this  opinion  is  not  held  by  some,  that  the 
laryngitis  of  diphtheria  often  results  from  extension  downward 
of  the  faucial  inflammation. 

For  these  reasous,  direct  treatment  calculated  to  diminish  the 
intensity  of  the  faucial  inflammation  is  proper,  and  yet  those 
severe  caustic  applications,  formerly  much  employed,  and  still 
used  by  some  practitioners,  by  causing  great  pain  and  restlessness, 
weaken  the  child,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  Great  gentle- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  physician,  in  making  applications  to  the 
throat,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  Harshness  towards  a 
patient  is  always  to  be  condemned,  and  in  no  disease  more  than 
in  this.  By  gentleness  and  a  little  tact,  much  of  the  repugnance 
to  the  operation,  on  the  part  of  friends,  may  be  prevented. 

The  formulae  recommended  in  the  topical  treatment  of  the 
larynx  in  croup  are  proper  for  the  pharynx,  as  well  as  larynx  in 
diphtheria.     For  these  formulae  the   reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  croup.     The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  has  been 
advantageously  prescribed  as  a  gargle  with  chlorate  of  potash  in 
those  old  enough  to  employ  such  treatment.     For  this  purpose  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  should  be  added  to  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  gargled  every  hour 
or  two.    Simple  demulcent  or  chlorinated  gargles  are  often  useful, 
the  latter  particularly,  if  there  is  decomposition  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane  and  an  offensive  odor.     The  local  treatment  should, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  in- 
flammation.    When  the  pseudo-membrane  is  removed,  and  the 
inflammation  has  begun  to  abate,  there  is  less  need  of  active 
"topical  measures.     They  should  soon  be  discontinued. 

When  croupy  cough  is  observed  in  diphtheria  it  is  well  to 
^dminii^ter,  if  the  patient  is  robust,  an  emetic,  which  causes  the 
least  possible  prostration.  The  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc  is 
One  of  the  best  emetics  of  this  class.  At  the  same  time  general 
sustaining  treatment  is  required.     Quinine  is  given  by  many 
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practitioners,  when  croup  supervenes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  A  child  from  three  to  five 
years  old  may  take  a  grain  every  two  hours.  I  know  no  better 
medicine  for  such  cases,  though  unfortunately  with  this,  or  any 
other  treatment,  a  large  proportion  die.  Moisture  in  the  apart- 
ment is  desirable  as  in  the  treatment  of  true  croup.  If  the  laryn- 
geal symptoms  continue  to  increase,  and  the  respiration  becomes 
so  embarrassed  that  lividity  occurs,  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy 
becomes  a  serious  consideration.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  it  saves  life,  but  it  renders  death  more  easy. 

If  the  patient  have  passed  through  diphtheria,  and  entered  upon 
convalescence,  attention  should  be  given  to  his  hygienic  condition, 
and  often  therapeutic  measures  of  a,  tonic  character  are  still  re- 
quired. That  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  sequelae, 
namely,  paralysis,  gradually  abates,  without  special  treatment,  as 
the  tone  of  the  system  is  restored.  Strychnine  may  be  given  or 
the  galvano-electric  current  employed  as  a  means  of  expediting 
recovery.  Prof.  Metcalfe,  of  this  city,  recommends  the  following 
formula : — 

R.— Strychnise  gr.  j; 

Acid,  nitric,  dilut.  fjj; 
Aquse  fSvij. — Misce. 

Dose,  three  to  five  drops  in  a  dessert-spoonful  of  water  three  times  daily  to  a 
child  of  three  years. 

The  anaemic  state  which  succeeds  diphtheria  requires  the  use 
of  iron  for  several  weeks. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

MEASLES. 

The  disease  known  in  our  language  as  measles  has  also  the 
names  rubeola  and  morbilli.  It  is  a  common  exantheraatic  affec- 
tion, occurring  at  any  age,  but  most  frequently  in  childhood.  It 
affects  once  the  majority  of  mankind.  Writers  recognize  three 
stages  of  measles :  first,  that  of  invasion,  which  ends  with  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption;  secondly,  the  eruptive  stage;  and 
thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline  or  desquamation. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  commences  with  such  symptoms  as 
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usually  occur  in  mild  but  pretty  general  inflammation  of  the  air- 
passages,  namely,  cough,  fever,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  The  eyes 
present  a  suflFused,  moderately  injected,  and  at  the  same  time 
brilliant  appearance,  while  the  buccal  and  faucial  surface  is  also 
injected.  The  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  that  lining  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  participate  in  the  increased  vascu- 
larity. The  cough  at  first  is  dry,  and  sometimes  distinctly  croupy. 
Catarrhal  or  false  croup,  indeed,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  initial 
period  of  measles.  The  cough  is  attended  by  little  acceleration 
of  respiration,  and  by  little  or  no  pain  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. If  auscultation  is  practised  at  this  early  stage,  we  observe 
the  vesicular  murmur,  somewhat  harsh  in  character,  and  some- 
times the  sonorous,  and  sibilant  rales.  A  little  later,  rales  of  a 
moist  character  appear. 

The  patient,  if  old  enough,  commonly  complains  of  headache, 
and  of  dull  pain  in  the  epigastric-  region,  or  the  centre  of  the 
sternum,  due  to  the  bronchitis.  With  these  local  symptoms 
febrile  reaction  occurs.  The  temperature  rises  to  about  102°  or 
103°,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla.  The  pulse 
numbers  from  110  to  130  per  minute.  The  fever  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  primary  tracheo-bronchitis,  in  cases  in  which  the 
latter  is  attended  with  so  little  embarrassment  of  respiration,  but 
it  is  less  than  in  most  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  fever  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  measles  after  the  first 
day  is  not  uniform.  It  is  attended  by  remissions  and  exacerba- 
tions, the  former  occurring  in  the  first  part  of  the  day,  the  latter 
in  the  evening.  Sometimes  two  exacerbations  occur  in  the  day. 
The  face  is  flushed  and  somewhat  swollen,  especially  during  the 
times  of  increase  in  the  fever,  and  the  child  is  drowsy  or  restless. 
Vomiting,  so  common  a  symptom  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet 
fever,  occasionally  occurs  in  measles.  While  in  scarlet  fever, 
this  takes  place  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  measles  it  occurs 
with  about  equal  frequency  at  any  period  previously  to  the  erup- 
tion. It  occurred  during  the  first  stage,  sometimes  almost  as  late 
as  the  eruptive  period,  in  thirteen,  and  was  absent  in  twenty- 
three  cases,  of  which  I  have  preserved  records. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is 
usually  from  two  to  five  days  with  an  average  of  about  four. 
Occasionally  it  is  more  protracted  on  account  of  some  disturbance 
in  the  economy,  either  from  exposure  to  cold  or  other  cause, 
which  prevents  the  necessary  afflux  of  blood  towards  the  surface. 
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and  retards  the  eruption.  In  eighteen  cases  in  my  practice  in 
which  the  duration  of  the  cough  previously  to  the  appearance  of 
rash  was  accurately  ascertained,  the  time  varied  from  one  to  five 
days,  with  an  average  of  three  and  one-third ;  in  ten  other  cases, 
it  had  continued,  the  parents  stated,  about  a  week,  and  in  five, 
from  one  to  two  weeks  previously  to  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  commences,  when  the  disease  pursues  its  normal 
course,  upon  the  forehead  and  neck,  then  the  face,  and  gradually 
extends  downwards,  occupying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  in  passing  over  the  trunk  and  limbs.     It  appears  first  as 
indistinct  red  points,  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  which  in- 
crease in  size,  and  become  more  distinct.     Their  borders  are  un- 
even or  irregular,  or  they  are  finely  notched ;  their  general  shape 
is,  however,  circular,  except,  as  two  or  more  unite,  when  thej 
may  assume  any  form.     The  crescentic  form  which  writers  des- 
cribe is  due  to  the  union  of  two  points  of  eruption.     The  largest 
of  these  spots,  when  there  is  no  coalescence,  do  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  many  are  much  smaller. 
Frequently  in  plethoric  children,  if  there  is  much  fever,  there  is 
continuous  redness  over  ^veral  inches  of  surface.     The  eruption 
is  then  confluent.     This  form  is  often  observed  upon  parts  of  the 
surface  where  the  capillary  circulation  is  most  active,  when  it  is 
discrete  elsewhere.     In  some  of  these  cases,  diagnosis  of  measles 
from  scarlet  fever  is  attended  with  difficulty. 

The  rubeolous  eruption  is  slightly  elevated.  This  is  not  appre- 
ciable to  the  sight,  but  can  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger 
slowly  over  the  skin,  when  a  little  roughness  is  felt  at  the  point 
of  eruption.  Sometimes  the  elevation,  especially  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruption,  is  not  appreciable,  even  to  the  touch. 
The  eruption  is  broad  and  flat,  never  acuminate,  never  changing 
its  form  to  the  vesicular  or  pustular.  It  disappears  by  pressure, 
and  immediately  reappears  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It 
has  been  compared  in  appearance  to  flea-bites.  Small,  pointed, 
papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular  eruptions  are  sometimes  seen  in 
connection  with  those  of  measles,  but  they  are  accidental,  occur- 
ring in  other  states  of  system,  as  well  as  in  measles,  if  there  is 
the  same  augmented  temperature. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  period,  the  severity  of  the 
constitutional  and  local  symptoms  increases.  The  pulse  and  tem- 
perature co^respond^vith  the  character  which  they  presented  during 
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thS  exacerbations  of  the  first  stage.  The  features  are  slightly 
swollen;  the  eyes  still  watery  and  sensitive  to  light;  the  conjunc- 
tiva, ocular  and  palpebral,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  air  passages  continue  injected.  The 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  thin  fur,  and  its  papillae  are  promi- 
nent, though  less  so  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  cough  continues 
frequent,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  much  expectoration,  in 
uncomplicated  cases ;  often  there  is  no  expectoration  whatever. 
There  is  thirst  with  anorexia.  Diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
first  day  of  the  eruption,  but  it  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease pursues  its  usual  course,  abates  of  itself.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this,  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  a  little  constipated  during 
the  eruptive  period. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  sixth  of  the  fever,  the 
symptoms  begin  to  abate.  The  pulse  is  less  accelerated,  and  the 
temperature  diminishes  ;  the  cough  is  less  frequent,  and  is  easier, 
and  the  flushed  and  swollen  appearance  of  the  face  declines.  By 
the  close  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  day,  the  rash  has  disappeared 
in  the  order  in  which  it  extended  over  the  body.  There  only  re- 
main faint  maculad  which,  in  the  coarse. of  a  day  or  two,  fade 
completely. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  fever  nearly  or  quite 
ceases,  but  a  slight  and  painless  cough  continues  for  several  days. 
Occasionally  the  eruption  presents  a  livid  appearance ;  this  is 
the  rubeola  nigra  of  writers.     From  cases  which  I  have  observed, 
I  believe  that  this  should  not  be  considered  a  distinct  species 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  but  that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  in- 
ternal inflammation,  usually  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia, 
which  prevents  full  oxygenation  of  the  blood.     Rarely  rubeola 
nigra  is  due  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  or  the  malignant 
nature  of  the  disease.     The  course  of  the  eruption  in  this  form 
of  measles  is  somewhat  diflerent ;  it  continues  longer,  fades  more 
slowly,  and  does  not  disappear  so  readily  on  pressure.     Traces  of 
it  are  observed  a  week  or  more  after  its  first  appearance ;  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  fatal.     Measles  may  present  this  form  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  commencing  as  vulgaris,  it  may  pass  into  rubeola  nigra. 
Measles  may  be  irregular  in  form,  but   aberrations  are  less 
frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever.     Writers  describe  measles  without 
catarrh^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  measles  without  the  eruption. 
3ut  positive  diagnosis  in  such  cases  must  be  difficult.     It  is  pro- 
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bable  that  simple  catarrh  and  roseola  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  the  two  forms  of  irregularity  mentioned.  But  when  a 
child,  in  a  family  of  children  affected  with  measles,  presents  all 
the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  except  the  catarrh  or  except  the 
eruption,  the  diagnosis  of  irregular  measles  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
accurate. 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  invasion  it  very  short,  or  even  absent. 
In  one  case,  the  parents  informed  me  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
began  on  the  day  when  the  eruption  appeared.      Convulsions 
sometimes  occur  at  the  commencement  of  measles,  as  well  as 
during  its  progress.     A  single  convulsive  attack  at  the  commence- 
ment of  measles  is  usually  not  dangerous ;  when  repeated,  it  is 
more  serious ;  it  is  also  more  serious  when  it  occurs  in  the  course 
of  measles.     Sometimes  the  eruption  appears,  but  in  an  irregular 
and  partial  manner.     It  appears,  perhaps,  at  a  late  period,  and 
indistinctly  upon  the  trunk  alone,  or  upon  the  trunk,  and  par- 
tially upon  the  legs.     In  many  cases  of  deferred  or  partial  erup- 
tion, there  is  internal  congestion  or  inflammation  of  some  part 
which  causes  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus 
prevents  the  normal  development  of  the  rash. 

When  the  eruption  disappears,  the  third  stage  commences,  that 
of  desquamation.  It  is  characterized  by  a  scanty  and  furfurace- 
ous  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis.  The  desquamation  is  seldom 
as  great  as  in  scarlet  fever,  and  it  occurs  most  where  the  eruption 
has  been  thickest,  and  the  epidermis  most  inflamed.  Exfoliation 
occurs  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption,  the  eighth  and  eleventh  of  the  disease.  In 
some  children  it  does  not  take  place,  or  is  so  slight,  as  not  to  be 
observed. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  rapidly 
abate.  The  pulse  becomes  more  natural ;  the  temperature  is  re- 
duced; the  digestive  organs  return  to  their  normal  state,  and 
convalescence  is  established.  The  cough  continues  several  days 
after  the  other  symptoms  abate,  but  it  is  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  is  not  painful. 

Complications. — The  complications  of  this  disease  are  im- 
portant. Much  of  the  success  of  the  physician  in  the  manage- 
ment of  measles,  depends  on  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  understand- 
ing of  them.'  The  most  frequent  of  these  complications  are 
bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia.     Slight  bronchitis  is  common 
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in  measles,  but  if  it  increase  so  as  to  cause  embarrassment  of  re- 
spiration and  become  a  source  of  danger,  it  is  properly  a  compli- 
cation. This  complication,  as  well  as  pneumonia,  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  measles,  but  it  commences  most  frequently  in  the 
first  stage.  Occurring  in  the  first  stage,  it  may  prevent  the  regu- 
lar appearance  of  the  rash;  if,  in  the  second,  it  often  causes  retro- 
cession of  it. 

When  bronchitis  becomes  really  serious,  it  usually  has  invaded 
the  minute  bronchial  tubes.  This  disease,  designated  capillary 
bronchitis  or  suffocative  catarrh,  I  have  elsewhere  described. 
The  clinical  history  of  fatal  bronchitis,  as  a  complication  of 
measles,  is  as  follows:  The  respiration,  at  first  not  notably 
altered,  becomes,  by  degrees,  accelerated,  and  the  patient  more 
and  more  fretful.  The  pulse,  instead  of  declining,  as  it  does  after 
the  first  few  days  of  simple  measles,  is  daily  more  rapid,  and  the 
respiration  more  frequent  and  labored.  Dyspnoea  increases  each 
day,  the  infra-mammary  region  is  depressed  during  each  inspira- 
tion, and  the  subcrepitant  rale  is  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  chest. 
There  is,  probably,  collapse  of  some  of  the  lobules.  Finally  the 
prolabia  and  fingers  become  livid,  and  death  occurs  from  apnoea. 
Capillary  bronchitis  is  diagnosticated  from  pneumonitis  by  the 
physical  signs.  It  is  in  the  young  child  more  dangerous  than 
that  disease^  unless  perchance  the  latter  be  double.  A  large 
majority  of  those  affected,  under  the  age  of  three  years,  die-  The 
anatomical  characters  of  fatal  bronchitis  occurring  as  a  complica- 
tion of  measles,  !•  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect.  In  an 
infant  who  died  with  this  complication  in  the  Infants'  Hospital  in 
the  spring  of  1867,  there  were  evidences  of  continuous  inflamma- 
tion from  the  epiglottis  to  the  minutest  bronchial  tubes. 

Pneumonia  as  a  complication  does  not  difffer  materially  from 
the  idiopathic  form,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  more  protracted 
and  is  more  apt  to  prove  fatal.  It  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
bronchitis,  and  the  two  affections  are  then  designated  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

The  next  most  frequent  serious  complication  of  measles  is 
entero-colitis.  This  may  commence  at  any  period  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  If  the  colon  is  more  especially  the  seat  of 
inflammation  the  evacuations  contain  mucus  and  blood,  unless  in 
young  children,  in  whom  the  stools,  even  in  pretty  severe  colitis, 
are  frequently  green.  The  anatomical  character  of  this  complica- 
80 
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tion  varies  in  different  cases  like  the  idiopathic  form  of  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  there  is  simple  arborescence  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  tumefaction  of  the  intestinal  glands;  in  other 
cases,  in  addition  to  increased  vascularity,  the  membrane  is  soft- 
ened and  thickened,  and  in  others  still,  especially  if  the  inflani: 
matory  action  has  been  somewhat  protracted,  ulceration  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  the  site  of  the  solitary  glands.  Exception- 
ally, in  fatal  cases  of  measles  attended  with  diarrhoea,  no  vascu- 
larity is  observed  after  death,  although  the  membrane  may  be 
somewhat  thickened  and  softened.  In  these  cases  the  diarrhoea 
may  have  been  non-inflammatory  or  inflammatory,  the  injection 
of  the  vessels  having  disappeared  after  death. 

Severe  and  obstinate  diarrhceal  affections  occurring  with  mea- 
sles, usually  commence  as  the  primary  disease  is  about  declining. 
They  then  become  sequels,  ending  fatally  in  many  instances 
several  days  or  perhaps  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
eruption.  Diarrhceal  attacks,  occurring  in,  or  previously  to  the 
eruptive  stage,  are  as  a  rule  mild  and  easily  relieved. 

In  some  grave  cases  measles  have  a  tendency  from  the  first  to 
affect  the  internal  organs  more  than  the  surface.  There  then 
coexist  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  entero-colitis,  with  indistinc^ 
ness  of  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  Such  complications  render  a 
fatal  result  highly  probably. 

Another  very  fatal  complication  or  sequel  is  true  croup.  This 
commences  when  rubeola  is  beginning  to  decline;  commences 
either  in  the  second  or  third  stage.  In  catarrhal  or  false  croup, 
which,  as  h^s  been  previously  stated,  is  not  infrequent  at  the  com- 
mencement of  measles,  the  cough  has  a  loud  ringing  character. 
In  true  croup,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoarse  or  harsh,  and  less 
distinct  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in 
the  larynx.  True  croup,  always  a  grave  disease,  is  more  serious 
when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles,  than  in  the  idiopathic 
form,  not  only  because  the  blood  is  vitiated,  and  the  system 
reduced  by  the  primary  affection,  but  because  the  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  surface  is  in  general  more  extensive,  as  is  also,  I 
believe,  the  pseudo-membrane.  This  membrane  in  the  croup  of 
measles,  as  I  have  seen  it,  extended  so  far  dowA  the  air-passages, 
that  tracheotomy  could  not  have  been  attended  by  much  ameliora- 
tion of  symptoms.  This  secondary  form  of  croup  is  not  always, 
however,  extensive  or  fatal.     I  have  known  cases  to  recover  by 
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ordinary  treatment,  when  for  days  there  had  been  dyspnoea  and 
other  evidences  of  a  pretty  firm  pseudo-membrane.  True  croup 
causes  continuation  of  the  fever,  which  had  perhaps  begun  to  abate. 
Diphtheria  when  epideinic  also  frequently  complicates  measles. 
Much  of  the  mortality  from  measles  in  this  city  between  the  years 
1860  and  1865,  was  due  to  this  cause.  In  cases  observed  by 
myself,  diphtheria  usually  began  while  the  fauces  were  still 
inflamed,  and  sometimes  before  the  eruption  had  begun  to  fade. 

These  are  the  most  common  complications  of  measles.  There 
are  others  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  serous  effu- 
sion. Stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  and  otitis  are  occasional  complica- 
tions. Earely,  also,  purpura,  attended  by  hemorrhages  from  the 
different  mucous  surfaces,  occurs  \n  connection  with  measles. 
This  complication  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  some  of  the 
other  zymotic  affections,  as  scarlet  fever,  and  especially  variola. 

It  is  seen  that  the  inflammations,  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  measles,  are  chiefly  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  scarlet 
fever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammations  are  serous. 

There  are  other  affections,  originating  in  measles,  which 
are  rather  sequelae  than  complications.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth 
is  one  which,  as  stated  in  another  part  of  the  work,  is  more  apt 
to  occur  after  measles  than  after  any  other  disease.  Ophthalmia 
commencing  in  measles  sometimes  persists  for  weeks  or  months. 
It  may  give  rise  to  granulations  of  the  lids,  and  rare  cases  have 
been  reported  of  violent  inflammation  of  a  purulent  character, 
producing  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  destroying  vision.  The 
ophthalmia  is  sometimes  very  intractable.  Inflammation  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  commonly  present  during  measles,  some- 
times continues,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  Eustachian  tube, 
where  it  may  cause  swelling,  with  impairment  of  hearing,  and 
forward  to  the  lip,  where  it  may  produce  chronic  eczema. 

Anatomical  Characters. — I  have  made,  or  witnessed  accord- 
ing to  remembrance,  some  five  post-mortem  examinations  of 
those,  who  have  died  in,  or  immediately  after  an  attack  of  measles. 
In  all  there  w^ere  lesions  due  to  complications.  Indeed,  death 
directly  from  measles,  is  so  rare  that  few  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  anatomical  characters,  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
affection.  In  those  who  have  died  without  any  obvious  coexist- 
ing disease,  and  these  cases  chiefly  occur  in  the  malignant  form. 
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there  has  been  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  marked 
in  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  the  tissues  appeared  softened.  The 
blood,  also,  in  the  malignant  form,  has  a  darker  hue  than  natural, 
and  ecchymotic  patches  have  been  observed  upon  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  elsewhere,  corresponding  in  character  with  the 
petechia©  under  the  skin,  which  sometimes  occur  in  this  form  of 
measles.  The  bronchial  glands  are  often  more  or  less  tumefied 
from  inflammation,  in  those  who  have  died  of  measles.  This 
adenitis  is  due  to  the  bronchial  inflammation,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  enteritis,  the  mesenteric  glands  become  inflamed,  and  in  dysen- 
tery the  glands  of  the  meso-colon. 

Nature. — Rubeola,  like  the  other  exanthematic  fevers,  is  due 
to  a  materies  morbi,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown.    It 
is  both  inoculable  and  infectious.     It  has  been  inoculated  by  the 
serum,  from  vesicles,  which  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with 
the  rubeolous  eruption,  and  also  by  the  blood,  from  a  patient. 
Inoculation  does  not  appear  to  moderate  the  disease,  and  as 
measles,  when  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  in  itself 
dangerous,  but  dangerous  only  from  complications,  inoculation 
is  not  performed,  except  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest.    The 
usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by  infection.     It  is  communicated 
both  by  the  breath  and  clothjng.     By  fomites  the  virus  is  some- 
times conveyed  a  long  distance.     The  question  is  still  undecided 
whether  rubeola  does  not  sometimes  occur  spontaneously.    I  have 
met  cases,  and  have  been  informed  of  others,  one  especially, 
occurring  in  a  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  country,  in  which 
there  could  apparently  have  been  no  exposure,  and  I  incline 
•  to  the  opinion  that  its  origin  de  novo,  is  possible,  though  not 
frequent. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  measles  is  usually  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  In  cases  observed  in  the  children's  department 
of  Charity  Hospital,  this  period  was  ascertained  to  be  about  twelve 
days.  In  those  who  have  been  inoculated,  the  incubative  period 
is  said  to  have  been  about  one  week.  Rubeola  prevails  epidemi- 
cally like  the  whole  class  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  in  different 
epidemics,  the  type  varies  somewhat  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  complications. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  measles,  previously  to  the  erup- 
tion, is  often  diflicult. '  The  catarrhal  symptoms  then  predominate 
and  these  are  such  as  may  occur,  independently  of  anyconstitu- 
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tional  or  blood  disease.  The  first  stage,  therefore,  of  measles  is 
often  mistaken  for  coryza,  or  mild  bronchitis.  The  points  of 
differential  diagnosis  are  the  suffused  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
the  greater  degree  of  fever  on  the  first  day,  than  would  be  likely 
to  arise  from  so  moderate  an  amount  of  local  disease,  and  on 
subsequent  days,  remittance  of  the  fever.  Measles  in  the  first 
stage  have  been  mi^aken  for  remittent  fever.  The  catarrhal 
symptoms  should  prevent  such  an  error. 

Sometimes  'roseola  closely  resembles  measles  in  appearance, 
but  the  rash  of  roseola  appears  within  a  few  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  febrile  symptoms,  and  it  occurs  almost  simultane- 
ously over  the  whole  body,  and  without  those  local  symptoms 
referable  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  characterize  measles. 

Variola  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  has  sometimes  been  diag- 
nosticated as  measles.  I  recollect  once  being  called  to  an  infant 
with  fatal  confluent  smallpox,  who  was  said  to  have  measles.  A 
physician,  a  few  days  previously,  observing  the  red  points  in  the 
commencement  of  the  eruption,  had  made  this  absurd  diagnosis, 
and,  predicting  a  favorable  result,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
repeat  his  visit.  In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to 
defer  making  a  positive  diagnosis.  A  few  hours  suffice  to  show 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  rubeolous  and  variolous  erup- 
tions. But  the  anxiety  of  friends  often  necessitates  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion.  The  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  the 
earlier  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  its  papular  feel  under  the 
finger  in  smallpox,  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
diseases  in  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  stage.  Moreover, 
the  symptoms  in  the  initial  periods  are  different,  as  will  be  seen 
in  our  description  of  smallpox. 

Prognosis. — This  is  favorable,  provided  that  there  is  no  serious 
complication.  With  internal  inflammatory  complication,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disease  becomes  much  more  grave.  A  large  pro- 
portion thus  affected  die.  The  prognosis  is  also  less  favorable  in 
feeble  children  with  scanty  eruption,  or  an  eruption  appearing  at 
^  late  period  and  irregularly.  Dyspnoea,  persistent  and  great 
acceleration  of  pulse,  and  coana  indicate  an  unfavorable  ending. 
Convulsions  occur  much  more  rarely  in  the  course  of  measles 
than  in  scarlet  fever,  and  when  they  occur  after  the  initial  period 
they  usually  end  in  coma  and  death. 

Treatment. — Uncomplicated  measles  requires  no  medicinal 
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treatment  except  to  palliate  symptoms.  The  child  should  be 
kept  in  an  airy  apartment,  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  68**. 
A  temperature  so  elevated  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  nurse 
is  injurious  to  the  patient.  But  while  the  popular  idea  is  erro- 
neous, that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  it  is  cor- 
rect that  currents  of  air  and  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  are 
dangerous.  A  violent  and  fatal  attack  of  croup  occurred  in  my 
practice  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  an  open 
window  during  the  period  of  desquamation.  The  'diet  should  be 
mild,  and  for  the  most  part  liquid.  The  patient,  indeed,  refuses 
solid  food,  but  on  account  of  the  thirst  takes  liquids  more  readily. 
Farinaceous  substances  with  milk  afford  sufficient  nutriment  in 
ordinary  cases.  If  the  previous  health  has  been  poor  and  the 
vital  powers  reduced,  or  if  there  is  a  complication,  more  sustain- 
ing diet  is  required.  Stimulation  by  wine  or  brandy  is  needed  in 
some  of  these  cases.  During  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding 
an  attack  of  measles,  care  should  be  Xaken  to  avoid  exposure  to 
cold,  or  changes  of  temperature,  since  during  this  period  mucous 
inflammations  are  so  apt  to  occur. 

The  cough  in  most  cases  requires  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the 
suffering  of  the  child  and  loss  of  sleep  are  largely  due  to  this 
symptom.  Demulcent  drinks,  as  flaxseed  tea,  infusion  of  slip- 
pery-elm bark,  or  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  are  useful,  to  which, 
to  render  them  more  palatable,  lemon  juice  may  be  added.  A 
small  Dover's  powder,  or  the  following  mixture  given  occa- 
sionally, relieves  the  severity,  and  diminishes  the  frequency  of 
the  cough : — 

B. — Tinct.  opii  campliorat., 
Syr.  scilloB, 
Syr.  ipecac,  aa  Jss; 
Spt8.  sether.  nitr.  3ij. — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  of  five  years,  reiHjated  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

As  the  chief  danger  in  measles  is  from  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  local  treatment  directed  to  the  chest  is  import- 
ant. The  chest  should  be  covered  with  oil  silk,  unless  in  the 
mildest  cases.  This  increases  the  amount  of  eruption  upon  the 
surface  underneath,  and,  I  believe,  tends  greatly  to  prevent  com- 
plication by  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  If  the  eruption  is  tardy 
in  its  appearance,  or  indistinct,  it  is  well  to  produce  moderate 
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counter  irritation  by  some  gentle  irritant  underneath,  as  cam- 
phorated oil. 

Aflfections,  which  complicate  measles,  should  receive,  for  the 
most  part,  such  treatment  as  is  appropriate  for  them  when  idio- 
pathic. Secondary  diseases,  however,  require  sustaining  measures* 
more  than  primary.  In  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations, 
which,  if  they  occur  early  in  measles,  prevent  the  regular  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  or,  if  in  the  eruptive  stage,  cause  its  disap- 
pearance, prompt  counter-irritation  over  the  chest,  by  sinapisms  or 
otherwise  is  required.  Trousseau  states  that  he  has  derived  benefit, 
in  these  cases,  from  what  he  designates  urtication.  This  is  pro- 
duced by  stroking  the  chest  two  or  three  times  daily  with  the 
nettle  (urtica  dioica  or  urtica  urens).  This  causes  a  prompt  and 
abundant  eruption,  and  with  a  less  amount  of  suffering,  than  one 
would  suppose.  The  fever  abates,  and  the  respiration  becomes 
more  natural  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nettle-rash.  On  the 
second  day,  the  eflect  is  less  than  on  the  first,  and  after  three  or 
four  days,  says  Trousseau,  no  farther  irritation  results  from  the 
nettle.  When  counter-irritation  is  produced  by  whatever  method, 
the  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  and  soft  poultice,  as  the 
ground  flaxseed;  derivatives  to  the  extremities  are  useful  in 
such  cases.  In  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  stimulating 
expectorants  are  required,  as  senega  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  other  complications,  the  appro- 
priate measures  are  detailed  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SCARLET   FEVER. 


The  terras  scarlet  fever,  scarlet  rash,  and  scarlatina  are  iden- 
tical. They  are  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  fatal  of  the  zymotic  diseases,  a  disease  which  may  occur  at 
any  age,  but  is  most  common  in  childhood,  an  exanthem  attended 
with  more  or  less  pharyngitis.  In  this  city,  on  account  of  its 
great  frequency,  and  its  large  percentage  of  fatal  cases,  it  causes 
more  deaths  than  any  other  contagious  aflection.     Though  not 
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more  common  than  measles,  it  is  attended,  with  us,  by  more  than 
double  its  mortality. 

There  is  no  disease  that  presents  a  greater  difference,  as  regards 
character  and  severity  of  symptoms,  than  scarlet  fever,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  recognition  of  diflFerent  forms  of  it.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  describe  two,  the  normal  and  abnormal ;  Meigs  two,  the 
mild  and  grave;  and  most  other  writers,  three  or  more.  I  shall, 
for  convenience,  follpw  Bouchut,  who  makes  three  varieties, 
namely,  the  regular,  irregular,  and  malignant. 

Symptoms.  Regular  Form, — Scarlet  fever  usually  begins 
abruptly.  It  is  possible,  often,  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  its  com- 
mencement. If  there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  they  are  ordi- 
narily slight,  so  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  dulness,  or  the  appearance  of  fatigue.  In  some  the  first 
symptom  is  chilliness,  and  occasionally  a  distinct  chill  is  experi- 
enced.  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  commencement  in  the  adult. 
With  or  without  the  chilliness,  fever,  usually  intense,  arises, 
accompanied  by  such  symptoms  as  ordinarily  occur  in  a  febrile 
state  of  system,  such  as  cephalalgia,  perhaps  delirium,  anorexia, 
thirst.  The  pulse  rises  to  110, 120,  or  more,  per  minute;  the  skin 
is  hot,  face  flushed,  the  eyes  bright,  and  occasionally  more  or  less 
suffused.  In  many,  there  is  sudden  starting  or  twitching,  with  a 
degree  of  stupor,  showing  that  t^e  cerebro-spinal  system  is  pro- 
foundly affected. 

In  most  cases  there  occurs  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
a  symptom  which  has  considerable  diagnostic  value,  namely, 
vomiting.  In  117  cases  in  which  I  have  recorded  its  presence  or 
absence,  it  occurred  in  90,  usually  not  at  the  very  commencement, 
but  within  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  It  commonly 
occurred  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  not  always.  In 
a  few  of  the  cases  it  is  recorded  as  a  symptom  of  the  second  day. 
Vomiting  at  this  period  is,  in  my  opinion,  usually  sympathetic, 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  specific  virus  of  the  disease  on  the  brain. 
It  is  not  a  severe  symptom,  occurring,  in  most  cases,  but  once  or 
twice.  Great  and  persistent  irritability  of  stomach  indicates  a 
serious  form  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is,  therefore,  prognostic  of  an 
unfavorable  ending.  When  this  symptom  is  absent  or  slight,  or 
there  is  merely  nausea,  I  have  found  the  case  ordinarily  mild, 
so  that,  as  regards  the  frequency  of  vomiting,  the  statistics  of 
different  epidemics,  doubtless,  vary  according  to  the  mildness  or 
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gravity  of  the  type.  The  bowels  are  regular,  or  somewhat  con- 
stipated in  this  form  of  scarlet  fever,  or,  if  diarrhoea  occur,  it 
is  slight  or  transient. 

When  the  symptoms  described  above  have  continued  six  to 
eighteen  hours,  the  rash  appears.  It  is  first  observed  about  the 
ears,  neck,  and  shoulders  in  reddish  indistinct  patches,  gradually 
fading  off.  These  patches  rapidly  extend  and  unite,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  finally 
the  legs  are  covered.  The  scarlatinous  rash  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  produced  by  external  heat  or  the  redness 
from  a  sinapism,  but  there  are  numerous  minute  points  of  a  deeper 
or  duskier  red,  than  the  surface  generally.  On  passing  the  finger 
over  the  eruption,  no  distinct  prominences  are  observed,  but  a 
sensation  of  roughness  is  sometimes  imparted  from  engorgement 
of  the  cutaneous  papillae.  The  rash  disappears  by  pressure,  but 
in  robust  children,  and  in  favorable  cases,  it  immediately  returns 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Slow  return  of  the  rash  is  evi- 
dence of  sluggish  circulation,  and,  when  marked,  it  indicates  the 
malignant  form  of  the  disease.  The  rash  gives  rise  to  an  itching 
or  burning  sensation,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
patient.  The  degree  of  redness  is  not  uniform  over  the  surface, 
and  sometimes,  especially  in  mild  cases,  it  is  absent  in  places. 

Early  in  the  disease,  even  before  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the 
buccal  and  faucial  mucous  membrane  presents  a  pretty  general 
red  appearance,  and  the  papillsD  of  the  tongue  are  elevated. 
Pharyngitis  has  already  commenced  with  a  degree  of  stomatitis  and 
tonsillitis.  The  inflammation  renders  deglutition  painful,  so  that 
difficulty  is  often  experienced,  in  giving  the  necessary  drinks. 
This  state  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  membrane  continues  through 
the  disease.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  fibrinous  exudation  over 
the  tonsils;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  and  the  secre- 
tion from  the  follicles  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  increased  and  muco- 
purulent. The  Schneiderian  membrane  also  participates  more  or 
less  in  the  inflammation,  and  as  the  disease  advances,  a  thin  irri- 
tating discharge,  containing  pus  cells,  flows  from  the  nostrils. 

The  temperature,  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever,  is  ordinarily 
from  102°  to  105°,  sometimes  as  high  as  107°.  The  cutaneous 
transpiration  during  this  period  is  nearly  checked,  so  that  the 
skin  is  hot  and  dry.  The  respiration  is  moderately  accelerated, 
but  not  so  as  to  attract  attention,  unless  there  is  a  complication ; 
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often  there  is  slight  cough  from  mucus  in  the  throat,  or  bronchial 
tubes.  Bronchitis,  common  in  measles,  and  giving  rise  to  promi- 
nent symptoms  in  that  disease,  is  either  absent,  or  slight  in  scarlet 
fever. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  during  the 
initial  period  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  sufficiently  described. 
The  subsequent  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  in  regular 
scarlet  fever,  except  that  there  is  no  vomiting.  The  lips  are  dry 
and  often  cracked.  The  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
continues  unabated,  with  anorexia  and  thirst.  The  urine  is  high 
colored,  and  in  robust  children,  during  the  first  days  of  scarlet 
fever,  it  frequently  deposits  the  urates  on  cooling. 

The  symptoms  continue  with  undiminished  intensity  for  a  pe- 
riod of  from  four  to  six  days,  when  the  fever  begins  to  abate, 
the  pungent  heat  becomes  less,  and  the  rash  fainter.  There  is 
a  gradual  decline  of  the  disease,  which,  in  its  inception,  was  so 
abrupt.  In  mild  and  even  pretty  severe  cases,  which  pursue  a 
regular  and  favorable  course,  convalescence  commences  by  the 
close  of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In  the  second 
week,  the  rash  becoming  less  and  less  distinct,  finally  disappears, 
as  do  also  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  mem- 
brane. The  engorgement  of  the  papillas  of  the  tongue  and  that 
of  the  tonsils  subsides;  the  appetite  returne;  the  countenance 
brightens,  and  becomes  natural,  and  tlie  child  who,  during  the 
height  of  the  fever,  scarcely  noticed  objects,  or  noticed  them  with 
indifference,  or  even  repugnance,  can  be  amused  as  before  his 
sickness. 

The  period  of  desquamation  succeeds.  Exfoliation  of  the 
epidermis  occurs  over  the  whole  body.  This  commences  about 
the  face  and  neck,  and  it  occupies  several  days,  during  which 
there  is  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  child. 
Where  the  skin  is  thin,  the  epidermis,  as  it  is  detached,  presents 
a  furfuraceous  appearance;  where  it  is  thick,  as  upon  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  separates  in  a  layer  of  consid- 
erable thickness. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  scarlet  fever,  when  it  pursues  its 
normal  course,  without  complication  or  sequelae.  But  there  is  no 
disease  which  has  so  many  unfavorable  complications  and  sequela 
as  this.  The  liability  to  these  renders  the  prognosis  in  all  cases 
doubtful,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  are  the  immediate  cause 
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of  death.    They  occur  both  in  mild  and  severe  cases  of  scarlet 
fever. 

The  great  difference  in  different  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  as  re- 
gards intensity  of  symptoms,  is  well  known.  It  is  sometimes  so 
mild,  its  characteristic  features  so  slight,  that  diagnosis  is  neces- 
sarily uncertain.  Examples  in  corroboration  of  this  statement 
are  not  infrequent.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  I  was  called  to  an 
infant  thirteen  months  old,  who  had  slight  pharyngitis,  and  an  in- 
distinct rash  over  a  part  of  the  surface.  In  two  days  the  eruption 
had  disappeared,  and  soon  after  the  health  was  apparently  fully 
restored.  Diagnosis  would  have  remained  doubtful,  except  for 
sequelae.  In  another  instance,  two  children  passed  through  the 
entire  course  of  scarlet  fever,  playing  every  day  in  the  street. 
Although  the  intelligent  grandmother  saw  the  rash  upon  them, 
its  nature  was  not  suspected  till  nearly  two  weeks  afterwards, 
when  one  was  taken  with  fatal  nephritis  and  general  anasarca. 
In  cases  so  mild  as  those  which  I  have  described,  the  heat  of 
surface  is  not  greatly  increased,  nor  is  the  pulse  much  accelerated. 
There  is  no  restlessness,  nor  is  the  digestive  function  materially 
impaired.  The  rash  does  not  have  so  deep  a  color,  nor  is  it  so 
continuous  over  the  surface,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  gravity.  ' 
The  patient  begins  to  improve  in  from  two  to  four  days,  and  is 
soon  well.  So  mild  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is,  however,  quite 
exceptional,  but  there  are  all  gradations  from  this  mildness,  to 
that  malignant  form  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

There  is  usually  considerable  faucial  inflammation,  even  when 
scarlet  fever  pursues  a  regular  and  favorable  course.  If  the 
pharyngitis  is  intense  and  protracted,  many  writers  designate  the 
disease  scarlatina  anginosa.  There  is,  in  these  cases,  not  only 
general  and  pretty  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  with  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  submucous  infil- 
tration, but  also  more  or  less  tumefaction  around  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck.  In  these  cases,  the 
suffering  of  the  patient  is  greatly  increased  by  the  amount  of 
local  disease.  The  adenitis  and  cellulitis,  unless  slight,  do  not 
subside  with  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  or  they  subi^ide  more 
slowly.  They  render  the  febrile  movement  more  protracted. 
The  swelling  due  to  these  inflammations  often  continues  one  or 
two  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  or  even  longer, 
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when  it  disappears  by  resolution,  or  more  rarely  by  suppuration, 
the  abscess  opening  externally. 

Irregular  Form., — The  irregular  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  com- 
monly due  to  some  perturbating  cause.     This  cause  is  often  a  pre- 
ex^isting  or  coexisting  disease,  or,'  if  not  actual  disease,  at  least 
disordered  state  of  system.     For  example,  a  little  girl,  in  my 
practice,  had  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  such  as  febrile  move- 
ment and  inflammation  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surface,  nearly  a 
week  before  the  scarlatinous  eruption  appeared.     During  this 
period  there  were  symptoms  of  enteritis,  which  declined  when 
rash    occurred.      The    abdominal    affection   was    the    apparent 
cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the  fever.     If  scarlet  fever  occurs 
during  an  attack  of  entero-colitis,  there  is  frequently  no  eruption. 
Most  practitioners  have  met  cases  like  the  following,  which  I 
now  recall  to  mind:     In  a  family  where  scarlet  fever  was  pre- 
vailing, a  little  child,  early  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms 
which  seemed  to  be  plainly  referable  to  the  zymotic  aftection, 
was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  latter  continued 
two,  of,  perhaps,  three  days,  when  death  occurred.     There  were 
the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  severe  scarlet  fever,  but  with- 
out the  eruption.     In  another  instance,  an  infant  in  the  warm 
months  having  protracted  entero-colitis,  the  usual  summer  epi- 
demic of  this  city,  was  apparently  affected  with  scarlet  fever, 
which  was  present  in  the  family.     There  were  the  characteristic 
symptoms,  but  the  diarrhoea  continued,  and  there  was  no  rash. 

In  those,  that  are  much  reduced  by  any  antecedent  disease, 
as  phthisis,  or  that  have  a  disease,  chronic  or  acute,  which 
produces  a  decided  afflux  of  blood  towards  an  internal  organ,  the 
eruption  is  commonly  tardy  in  its  appearance,  indistinct,  or  wholly 
absent.  The  diseases  which  most  frequently  render  scarlet  fever 
irregular  are  the  fevers  and  phlegmasiae.  Some  affections,  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  scarlet  fever,  do  not  change  its  symptoms, 
but  themselves  undergo  modification.  Scarlet  fever  occurring 
in  a  child  iaving  pertussis  does  not  itself  undergo  any  material 
change.  The  cough,  not  the  fever,  is  modified  (rendered  milder), 
during  the  coexistence  of  the  two. 

Scarlet,  fever  may,  also,  be  irregular  in  those  that  are  robust, 
free  from  any  other  disease,  and  without  any  appreciable  per- 
turbating cause  whatever.  I  have,  recently  (1867),  attended  a 
young  lady,  whose  previous  health  was  excellent,  and  whose 
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brother  was  sick  at  the  time  with  scarlet  fever.  This  patient  had 
considerable  fever,  with  pretty  severe  pharyngitis,  and  though  her 
surface  was  repeatedly  examined,  no  eruption  could  be  dis- 
covered. Two  weeks  subsequently,  she  became  affected  with 
severe  nephritis,  anasarca,  eflFusion  into  at  least  one  of  the  pleural 
cavities,  and  probably  into  the  pericardium,  the  case  ending 
fatally. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  irregular  and  incomplete 
character  of  the  eruption  in  second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever, 
which,  though  uncommon,  are  met  from  time  to  time.  Scarlet 
fever  occurring  a  second  time,  sometimes  presents  all  the  features 
of  the  regular  disease,  and  pursues  its  normal  course,  but  it  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  incomplete  and  irregular,  than  the  first 
attack.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  irregular,  if  the  interval  between 
the  two  has  been  short,  than  if  several  years  have  elapsed. 

MalifjTuint  Form. — This  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  some  epi- 
demics common,  while  in  others,  it  is  rare.  It  usually  com- 
mences with  severe  symptoms,  those  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system  predominating,  such  as  intense  cephalalgia,  with  deli- 
rium. Many  pass  rapidly  into  coma,  and  die  within  two  or  three 
days.  They  succumb  to  the  virulence  of  the  scarlatinous  poison, 
while  the  disease  is  still  in  its  commencement.  The  rash  in 
malignant  scarlet  fever  is  dusky.  It  disappears  by  pressure,  and 
returns  slowly  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is,  there- 
fore, extreme  sluggishness  of  the  capillary  circulation.  In 
some  there  is  great  restlessness.  If  placed  in  one  position  on  the 
bed,  they  soon  throw  themselves  in  a  half-conscious,  or  uncon- 
scious state,  into  another.  They  do  not  speak  at  all,  or  they 
mutter  like  those  affected  by  the  graver  forms  of  typhus,  calling 
the  names  of  playmates,  or  talking  about  things  which  interested 
them  when  well.  There  is  great  elevation  of  temperature,  the 
thermometer,  placed  in  the  axilla,  indicating  103°,  105°,  or  even 
107°,  and  the  heat  of  surface  is  pungent,  except  when  the  case 
approaches  a  fatal  termination.  The  pulse  from  the  first  is  rapid, 
numbering  from  130  to  160  per  minute.  Sometimes  there  is  great 
heat  of  head  and  body,  while  the  limbs  are  cool.  This  is  an 
unfavorable  sign. 

Severe  and  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions  and 
coma,  occur  chiefly  within  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After 
this  period,  the  danger  is  mainly  from  exhaustion.     Those  who 
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survive  tlie  onset  of  the  disease,  often  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  severe  pharyngitis,  with  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  cellular  tissue  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  accom- 
panied by  external  swelling.  The  pharyngitis  is  attended  by  more 
or  less  secretion  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  which,  sometimes  tollect- 
ing  around  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  causes  noisy  respiration,  or 
even,  if  the  system  is  greatly  prostrated,  embarrasses  respiration 
by  entering  the  larynx.  The  chief  danger,  however,  from  the 
pharyngitis,  is  due  to  the  exhaustion  which  it  causes.  By  rendering 
deglutition  difficult,  it  interferes  seriously  with  nutrition. 

Complications. — Complications  may  occur  in  any  form  of 
scarlet  fever,  but  they  are  most  frequent  in  malignant  or  grave 
cases.     The  most  common  and  serious  complication,  as  regards 
the  nervous  system,  is  clonic  convulsions.    -These  occasionallj 
occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,*  before  the  appearance 
of  the  rash,  and  many,  then,  recover,  but  I  have  not  seen,  nor 
have  I  heard,  in  my  intercourse  with  physicians,  of  any  case 
which  recovered,  when  convulsions  occurred  after  the  complete 
development  of  the  eruption.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
physicians  of  this  city,  of  largest  experience,  inform  me  that 
they  consider  convulsions,  during  the  eruptive  stage,  an  almost 
certain  precursor  of  death.     Convulsive  attacks  in  scarlatina  are 
probably  due,  in  part,  to  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres,  for 
we  sometimes  find,  in  young  children,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
and  immediately  before   it,  the  anterior  fontanelle  prominent, 
and  forcibly  pulsating.     The  convulsion  uniformly  increases  the 
congestion,  but,  as  the  latter  antedates  the  former,  its  causative 
relation  seems  to  be  established.     But  the  most  important  element 
in  the  causation  of  convulsions  in  scarlet  fever  is,  probably,  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  the  scarlatinous  virus.     This,  whatever 
its  exact  nature,  may  in  my  opinion  cause  convulsions,  with  or 
without  the  co-operating  influence  of  congestion,  much  as  urea 
gives  rise  to  them  in  cases  of  uraemia.     Convulsions  occurring  at 
the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever  are  usually  single.    If  re- 
peated, they  become  more  serious.    Convulsions,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  either  end  at  once  in  coma,  or  they  return 
at  short  intervals,  with  gradually  increasing  drowsiness,  till  coma 
supervenes. 

The  anginose  afiection  in  scarlet  fever  may  be  so  severe,  or 
assume  such  features  as  to  constitute  a  complication.    It  ma/ 
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become  more  serious  than  the  primary  disease  itself,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  chief  treatment.  During  the  recent  epidemic  of  diphthe- 
ria in  this  city  many  cases  were  observed  in  which  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever  coexisted.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  a  pseudo- 
membranous formation  upon  the  faucial  surface,  especially  over 
the  tonsils,  is  not  uncommon  in  severe  anginose  scarlet  fever, 
but  it  is  soft  or  pultaceous,  in  isolated  points  or  patches,  and 
easily  detached.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  of  diphtheritic  complication,  the  pseudo-membrane  is 
more  firm  and  extensive,  as  in  primary  diphtheria.  In  one  in- 
stance in  my  practice  the  coexistence  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  was  very  apparent.  *  Two  children  in  a  family  died  after  a 
short  attack  of  malignant  scarlet  fever.  Their  throats  were 
not  examined.  Another  child  took  the  disease,  an'd,  being  longer 
sick,  it  was  more  carefully  examined.  The  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membrane  was  found  on  both  tonsils,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was  a  distinct  scarlatinous  rash,  and,  as  additional  proof  of  the 
coexistence  of  the  two  diseases,  the  father  became  affected  with 
diphtheria  without  scarlatina. 

An  occasional  result  of  severe  pharyngitis  in  scarlet  fever  is 
suppuration,  or  gangrene  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck.  Whether  suppuration  result  with  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess,or  gangrene,  this  complication  is  often  serious. 
Suppuration,  or  gangrene  indicates  an  intense  grade  of  inflamma- 
tion or  a  low  vitality;  but  many  with  this  complication  recover 
through  a  protracted  convalescence. 

If  suppuration  is  extensive,  it  may  so  increase  the  debility  that 
death  occurs  in  consequence.  Gangrene  is  a  more  serious  com- 
plication ;  unless  slight,  it  renders  a  fatal  termination  highly  pro- 
bable. The  areolar  tissue,  subcutaneous  or  inter-muscular,  is  the 
part  which  primarily  sloughs.  The  skin  over  the  gangrene 
becomes  brown  or  dark,  and  separates  with  the  slough.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  slough  is  not  large.  Exceptionally  it  ex- 
tends so  deeply  that  when  it  separates,  the  muscles  and  even 
vessels  of  the  neck  are  laid  bare,  and  the  appearance  is  hideous. 
In  a  case  of  this  sort,  which  I  saw  a  few  years  since  in  the  prac- 
tice of  another  physician,  the  cavity,  after  the  slough  had  sepa- 
rated, was  irregular,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  hen's 
egg.     It  extended  a  considerable  distance  out  of  sight  under  the 
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skin,  and  finally  opened  a  vessel  from  which  fatal  hemorrhage 
occurred. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth,  also,  occurs  in  rare  instances,  either  as 
a  complication  or  sequel.     I  have  met  it  in  two  cases,  one  of 
which  recovered.     In  the  fatal  case,  it  began  while  the  patient 
was  still  under  treatment  for  the  fever,  and  was  first  discovered 
by  the  loss  of  two  incisors.    The  one  that  recovered  also  lost  two 
incisors,  and  a  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.     The  one 
that  died  was   scrofulous,  though   its  regimen  was   good;  the 
other  lived  in  a  tenement  house,  and  was  ill-cared  for.     Eilliet 
and  Barthez  relate  three  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  occur- 
ring, however,  not  as  a  complication,  but  sequel  of  scarlet  fever. 
One  of  these  patients  had,  within  eighteen  days,  varioloid,  scarlet 
fever,  and  meafsles;  these  diseases  ending  in  fatal  gangrene  of  the 
pharynx  and  mouth.     The  second  child  was  taken  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  after  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  with  gan- 
grene of  the  pharynx,  succeeded  by  that  of  the  mouth,  and  died 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day.     In  the  third  case,  the  gangrene  wag 
preceded  by  smallpox,  as  well  as  scarlatina.   'Other  observers 
have  recorded  similar  cases. 

Another  complication,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  is  entero-colitis.  This  may  antedate  the  zymotic  affection. 
In  other  cases,  entero-colitis  commences  either  with  the  scarlet 
fever,  or  during  its  course.  Diarrhoea  often  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  vomiting,  in  the  first  hours  of  the  fever;  and  it  com- 
monly ceases  during  the  first  or  second  day.  Occasionally  it 
continues  with  greater  or  less  severity,  when  it  constitutes  a 
serious  complication ;  it  is  in  these  cases  due  to  intestinal  in- 
flammation. Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  so  common  in  measles, 
do  not  often  complicate  scarlet  fever. 

A  not  infrequent  complication  is  articular  rheumatism.  This 
most  frequently  occurs  when  the  fever  begins  to  decline,  and, 
according  to  my  observation  in  favorable  cases,  often  in  those 
whose  symptoms  are  and  have  been  mild.  Attention  is  called  to 
it  by  the  complaint  of  the  child  of  pain  or  tenderness  in  the 
affected  joints;  or,  if  he  is  too  young  to  speak,  by  evidences  of 
pain  when  the  joints  are  pressed  or  moved.  There  are  usuallj 
but  little  swelling  and  redness,  and  there  are  fewer  joints  affected 
than  in  most  cases  of  acute  idiopathic  or  primary  rheuma- 
tism.   In  my  practice,  a  common  seat  of  scarlatinous  rheumatism 
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has  been  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  wrist.  The  inflammation  and 
infiltration  are  less  than  in  primary  acute  rheumatism.  This 
complication  is  not,  ordinarily,  serious;  nor  does  it,  as  a  rule, 
materially  retard  convalescence.  A  physician  of  this  city,  how- 
ever, informs  me  of  two  cases  in  which  cardiac  inflammation 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  articular  affection,  as  it  so  fre- 
quently does  in  idiopathic  rheumatisno.  The  urates  are  not  so 
commonly  present  in  the  uvine  in  scarlatinous  as  in  ordinary 
acute  rheumatism. 

Serous  inflammation,  especially  that  affecting  the  peritoneum, 
pleura,  or  pericardium  is  a  common  complication,  independently 
of  the  rheumatic  affection.  It  occurs  during  the  desquamative 
period,  and,  continuing  afterwards,  becomes  a  sequel.  Many 
such  cases  are  fatal.  Pericarditis  may  be  with  difficulty  diagnos- 
ticated, if  it  is  slight,  and  attended  by  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
effusion,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  often  the  cause  of  death  in  those  who 
die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  during,  or  soon  after,  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  Pleuritis  occurring  in  scarlet  fever  may  be 
suppurative.  In  1865, 1  attended  a  little  girl  in  a  mild  attack  of 
scarlet  fever.  When  the  fever  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  case 
was  about  being  discharged,  she  was  taken  with  severe  pleurisy 
of  the  right  side.  The  pleural  cavity  was  soon  half  filled  with 
liquid,  and  after  a  long  sickness  extending  over  two  months,  this 
liquid,  mainly  pus,  established  a  communication  with  a  bronchial 
tube,  and  was  expectorated.     She  immediately  recovered. 

In  the  following  case,  the  records  of  which  are  from  my  note- 
book, pericardial  and  peritoneal  inflammation  occurred  as  a  com- 
plication of  scarlet  fever : — 

Case. — April  7th,  1860,  C — ,  girl,  five  years  ten  months  old,  had 
measles  two  years,  and  hooping-cough  one  year  ago.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  cough,  she  has  since  remained  well,  till  the  pre- 
sent sickness.  Scarlatina  commenced  April  4th,  and  on  the  5th,  the 
eruption  appeared.  Symptoms  severe,  but  regular ;  pulse  1 58,  full ; 
surface  hot,  and  covered  with  the  eruption ;  delirium  at  night;  stomach 
irritable;  constipation.  April  8th  to  10th,  symptoms  about  the  same; 
no  delirium,  however;  pulse  varying  from  124  to  153  per  minute;  a 
deposit  of  urates  in  the  urine. 

llth.  To-day,  for  the  first,  has  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  ac- 
companied by  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  moderate  distension  at 
this  point.  The  symptoms  otherwise  are  favorable,  though  pretty 
severe;  pulse  140;  respiration  moderately  accelerated,  but  th6 
rhythm  natural;  respiratory  murmur  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  chest,  vesicular  in  character,  and  without  r&les.     Has  taken 
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till  to-day  mainly  diaphoretic  mixtures ;  to-day  pulv.  ipecac,  comp. 
gr.  iij,  every  three  or  four  hours,  is  ordered ;  a  flaxseed  poultice  to  be 
applied  to  the  epigastrium ;  diet  nutritious,  with  moderate  use  of 
stimulants. 

12th.  Epigastric  pain  still  severe;  great  tenderness  on  pressure; 
considerable  distension  at  this  point,  and  percussion  elicits  a  dull 
sound ;  passed  a  restless  night ;  when  asked  where  she  feels  pain,  she 
points  to  the  throat  and  epigastric  region;  pulse  130  to  140  per 
minute;  rash  fading;  surface  warm;  bowels  somewhat  relaxed; 
urine  passed  in  usual  quantity.  The  treatment  by  Dover's  power  and 
poultices  is  continued,  and  a  leech  is  to-day  applied  to  the  epigas- 
trium. 

13th.  Pain  less  severe,  but  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure; 
pulse  about  the  same  as  yesterday ;  has  had  through  her  sickness  a 
slight  cough.    She  talks  rationally,  and  sits  much  of  the  time  in  bed. 

14th.  Continued  in  the  same  state  as  described  in  yesterday's  re- 
cords, till  3  P.  M.  yesterday,  when  she  became  suddenly  worse ;  her 
respiration  was  short  and  gasping ;  she  spoke,  with  an  effort,  in  a 
whisper,  but  continued  conscious ;  and  her  pulse  was  strong.  Deatli 
occurred  at  5  P.  M.,  apparently  from  obstructed  respiration.  In  the 
last  days  of  her  sickness,  there  was  but  little  pharyngitis,  and  little 
or  no  external  swelling. 

Autopsy  hoenty-four  hours  after  death. — Body  a  little  emaciated; 
heart  large  for  a  child  of  five  years ;  about  one  ounce  of  turbid  serum  in 
the  pericardium ;  a  soft  deposit  of  lymph  within  the  pericardial  aac 
at  the  base  of  the  heart,  around  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels, 
evidence  of  recent  circumscribed  pericarditis;  from  four  to  eight 
ounces  of  transparent  serum  in  each  pleural  cavity ;  no  lymph  upon  or 
opacity  of  the  pleural  surfaces ;  mucous  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes 
injected  in  streaks,  and  muco-pus  can  be  pressed  from  them;  both 
lungs  can  be  readily  inflated,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions  of 
both  the  lower  lobes,  which  are  hepatized,  and  can  be  but  partially  in- 
flated ;  liver  enlarged,  presenting  a  congested  appearance,  and  extend- 
ing some  four  inches  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs ;  upon  its 
convex  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  is  a  white  rough  patch  of  lymph  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter:  kidneys  congested;  stomach  and  small  intestines  appa- 
rently healthy;  mesenteric  glands  moderately  enlarged;  mucous 
membrane  of  transverse  and  descending  colon  somewhat  injected 
and  thickened,  showing  mild  colitis;  no  ulceration  noticed;  brain 
not  examined. 

Microscopic  examination  was  made  of  the  blood,  hepatized  portions 
of  lung,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  was 
olserved. 

This  case  is  instructive  as  showing  the  liability  which  exists 
in,  and  after  scarlet  fever,  to  inflammations,  and  the  diflBculty  of 
diagnosticating  them  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  their  circum- 
scribed character. 

Sequels. — The  complications  described  above  may  occur  as 
sequelae,  but  there  is  another  pathological  state  which  is  not  often 
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a  complication,  but  is  a  common  and  serious  sequel.  I  refer  to 
nephritis  with  albuminuria.  This  usually  commences  from  one  to 
three  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  There  is  some- 
times, during  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  and  even  subsequently, 
slight  albuminuria  due  to  simple  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  but  the 
albuminuria  which  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  and  which 
requires  treatment,  is  more  serious.  Its  anatomical  character  is 
as  follows:  hyperaemia,  and  perceptible  increase  in  volume  of 
the  kidneys;  a  granular  deposit  in  the  renal  epithelial  cells;  the 
escape  of  albumen  from  the  engorged  capillaries,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine ;  the  formation  of  fibrinous  casts  in  the  tubuli 
uriniferi,  these  casts  often  containing  more  or  fewer  epithelial 
cells ;  the  escape  of  the  casts  from  the  kidneys  with  the  urine ; 
diminution  of  amount  of  urea  excreted,  and,  therefore,  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  blood ;  and  finally  rupture  of  the  engorged 
capillaries  of  the  kidneys,  and  mingling  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  with  the  urine. 

The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  renal  affection  can  be  readily 
ascertained  by  examining  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  albumen 
which  this  liquid  contains  can  be  approximatively  ascertained  by 
adding  nitric  acid  or  applying  heat.  If  the  quantity  is  small, 
simple  cloudiness  is  produced ;  if  large,  the  urine  becomes  thick 
and  white,  and  in  extreme  cases  almost  semi-solid  from  coagula- 
tion of  the  albumen.  The  character  of  the  urine  can,  however, 
be  more  accurately  ascertained  by  the  microscope  than  by  the 
tests  which  have  been  described,  since  by  it  we  discover  the 
fibrinous  casts,  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  blood  corpuscles. 

Nephritis,  with  the  consequent  uraemia,  soon  gives  rise  to  evi- 
dent symptoms.  Serous  effusion  takes  place,  the  most  common 
form  of  which  is  anasarca,  occurring  upon  the  face  and  limbs  and 
sometimes  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  trunk.  Often  the  effusion 
occurs  only  in  the  external  areolar  tissue,  and  the  result  is  then 
ordinarily  favorable,  but  in  other  cases  it  occurs,  and  in  the  order 
mentioned  as  regards  frequency,  in  the  lungs  (oedema  pulmonum), 
serous  cavities,  and,  lastly,  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  larynx, 
constituting  oedema  glottidis.  The  internal  effusion  should  excite 
the  gravest  apprehensions,  as  it  is  often  fatal.  Fortunately,  it  in 
in  most  cases  preceded,  as  well  as  accompanied  by,  anasarca,  which 
is  easily  detected,  so  that  there  is  sufficient  forewarning.     The 
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fact  of  an  occasional  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Scarlatinous  albuminuria  sometimes  occurs  quite  abruptly  and 
often  when  the  patient  has  been  progressively  convalescing,  and, 
perhaps,  has  seemed  out  of  danger.  In  most  cases,  however,  there 
are  well-marked  premonitory  symptoms,  as  fever,  restlessness, 
loss  of  appetite.  The  anasarca  is  first  observed  in  the  face  or 
about  the  ankles.  Sometimes  it  remains  inconsiderable,  but  in 
other  cases  it  increases  day  by  day,  more  or  less  rapidly,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  is  much  altered.  In  marked  cases  of 
anasarca  the  features  are  so  bloated  that  their  natural  expression  is 
lost.  The  volume  of  the  trunk  and  legs  is  augmented,  and,  more 
slowly,  that  of  the  arms.  In  the  male  child  the  penis  and  scrotum 
frequently  attain  three  or  four  times  their  normal  dimensions,  in 
consequence  of  serous  infiltration. 

The  duration  of  the  anasarca  or  dropsy  is  very  different  in 
favorable  as  well  as  unfavora;ble  cases.    If  the  form  be  oedema 
pulmonum,  oedema  glottidis,  or  inter-cranial  effusion,  death  is 
speedy.    It  may  occur  even  within  a  day.    Hydrothorax  and  hy- 
dropericardium  are  also  ordinarily  fatal,  though  not  so  speedily; 
while  in  ascites  the  prognosis  is   much  more  favorable.    The 
duration  of  anasarca  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
unless  it  is  very  slight,  is  commonly  not  less  than  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  it  is  often  much  longer.    There  is  another  and  an  im- 
portant source  of  danger  apart  from  the  serous  effusions,  namely, 
the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood.    Convulsions,  coma,  and  death 
may  occur  from  uraemic  poisoning,  as  in  Bright's  disease.   In  these 
cases  there  is  great  and  continued  scantiness  of  urine,  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi  from  fibrinous  casts 
and  granular  and  swollen  epithelial  cells. 

The  occurrence  of  this  renal  affection  aft^er  scarlet  fever  is,  as 
a  rule,  during  the  period  of  desquamation.  The  liability  to  it  is 
greatly  increased,  and  in  some  cases  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  close  relationship,  as  regards  their  functions,  which  exists  be-' 
tween  the  skin  and  kidneys.  A  common  exciting  cause  is  expo- 
sure to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  or  currents  of  air,  by  which 
the  surface  is  chilled,  and  cutaneous  transpiration  checked,  at  the 
time  when  the  old  epidermis  is  being  detached.  The  increased 
burden  thrown  upon  the  kidneys  results  in  the  pathological  state 
which  has  been  described.     All  who  have  seen  much  of  scarlet 
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fever  can  recall  to  mind  cases  in  which  the  patients  had  nearly 
recovered,  when  from  some  needless  exposure  in  the  streets,  or  by 
chilling  of  the  body  in  a  cold  room,  or  open  window,  this  affection 
occurred  with,  perhaps,  a  fatal  result.  Elsewhere  I  have  alluded 
to  a  case  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  only  detected  by  this  sequel, 
which  begun  when  the  child  was  daily  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
But  many  children  who  have  been  attended  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  who,  through  the  whole  desquamative  period,  are  kept  in  a 
uniform  temperature,  nevertheless  become  affected  with  albumi- 
nuria and  dropsy,  so  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  of  this  sequel 
in  the  state  of  the  child  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  through 
which  he  has  passed,  apart  from  extraneous  influences.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  albuminuria  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  mild 
than  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  observations  show  that 
this  difference  in  liability  to  albuminuria  is  intrinsic ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  does  not  depend,  as  some  have  supposed,  on  a  differ- 
ence in  the  hygienic  management  of  mild  and  severe  scarlatina. 

The  symptoms  in  scarlatinous  nephritis  vary  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  but  also  according 
to  the  amount  and  seat  of  the  effusion.  I  have  stated  that  it 
usually  commences  with  languor  and  more  or  less  fever.  The 
pulse  remains  accelerated,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  appe- 
tite poor.  This  affection,  if  slight,  may  occur  without  appre- 
ciable effusion,  either  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  the  cavities,  but 
ordinarily  in  these  mild  cases  a  little  puffiness  is  observed 
around  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  extremities.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  more  extensive  anasarca  results.  The  skin  is  then  pallid, 
distended,  and  pitting  on  pressure.  The  anasarca  does  not,  in 
most  instances,  give  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms.  If  oedema 
glottidis  or  pulmonum  occur,  the  respiration  becomes  rapidly 
more  embarrassed,  till  soon  the  blood  is  no  longer  sufficiently 
oxygenated  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  chief  symptom  in  hy- 
drothorax  is  accelerated  and  difficult  respiration ;  in  hydroperi- 
cardium,  the  symptoms  are  such  as  arise  from  embarrassed  action 
of  the  heart;  in  ascites  there  are  either  no  marked  symptoms,  or, 
if  the  amount  of  liquid  is  large,  there  may  be  more  or  less  em- 
barrassment of  respiration  from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

Otorrhcea. — Inflammation  of  the  external  ear,  giving  rise  to 
otorrhoea,  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  scarlet  fever.  It  sometimes 
commences  as  a  complication  in  the  last  stages  of  the  fever ;  at 
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other  times  it  begins  during  convalescence.  It  often  produces  a 
degree  of  deafness,  which,  in  most  instances,  soon  passes  off.  A 
thin,  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  may  remain  for  months  or 
even  years,  and  hence  the  name  which  designates  this  affection. 
In  exceptional  cases,  internal  otitis  occurs.  This  is  a  more  seri- 
ous  sequel;  it  may  impair  the  hearing  permanently.  There 
are  cases  in  which  not  only  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  destroyed,  but 
the  ossicles  are  detached,  and  lost  through  the  external  ear. 
Complete  deafness  then  results.  I  have  met  one  case,  in  which 
both  ears  were  so  injured  by  scarlet  fever  in  infancy,  that  the 
child  grew  up  a  mute.  The  result  is  sometimes  still  more  seri- 
ous. The  inflammation  may  extend  inwards,  causing  caries  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  till  it  reaches  the 
lateral  or  petrosal  sinuses.  The  inflammation  then  causes  thick- 
ening and  bulging  of  the  walls  of  the  sinuses,  and,  consequently, 
partial  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  congestion  in  the  veins  and 
sinuses,  the  formation  of  thrombi,  and,  Anally,  coma  and  deatb. 
Fortunately,  this  melancholy  termination  of  scarlatinous  otitis  is 
not  frequent. 

Anatomical  Character. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  scarlet  fever,  since 
so  many  who  die  of  this  disease  have  a  complication,  and  the 
lesions  of  this  are  superadded  to  those  of  the  fever.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  are  the  facts,  which  have  been  ascertained  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point.  In  many  the  brain,  its  membranes,  and  the 
lungs  are  congested ;  often,  also,  the  Peyerian,  solitary,  and  mesen- 
teric glands  are  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  enlarged  and  softened. 
The  liver  and  kidneys  do  not  present  any  notable  alteration, 
though  the  latter  are  so  often  affected  during  the  period  of  con- 
valescence. Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick  {London  Lancet,  July  23, 1864) 
has  made  post-mortem  examination  in  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  concludes  from  them  that  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  like  that  of  the 
skin,  and  that  there  is  desquamation  of  the  epithelial  cells  from 
these  portions  of  the  digestive  tube  like  that  of  the  epidermis. 
Further  examinations  are  required  in  reference  to  this  point.  In 
malignant  cases  the  blood  is  dark,  and  the  heart  clots  soft  and 
small;  in  other  oases  the  color  of  the  blood  may  be  nearly  nor- 
mal, and  the  heart  clots  of  the  usual  size  and  firmness. 

Nature. — Scarlet  fever  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  features  of  the  zymotic  affections.  It  is  highly 
infectious;  it  is  also  inoculable.  Stoll,  d^Araboise,  and  others 
successfully  inoculated  with  the  scarlatinous  virus,  using,  I  be- 
lieve, the  blood,  but  without  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the 
disease.  Whether  scarlatina  ever  originates  spontaneously  is  un- 
certain; but  if  it  do,  such  cases  are  rare.  It  ordinarily  spreads 
through  a  community  by  infection,  though  the  distance  to  which 
it  is  infectious  is  short,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
yards.  Some  consider  it  to  be  even  less  than  one  yard.  Know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  important,  as  by  isolating  in  a  family  a  child 
attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and  allowing  no  communication  with 
the  nurse,  the  other  children  often  escape.  A  very  common 
mode  of  communication  is  by  clothing,  so  that  a  third  person  is 
the  medium  of  transmission.  I  have  noticed  that  when  scarlet 
fever  as  well  as  measles  is  epidemic  in  this  city,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  nearly  all,  indeed,  of  the  first  cases,  can  be  traced 
to  the  public  schools.  Exposure  occurs  through  those  children 
who  come  from  apartments  where  cases  are  under  treatment. 
Physicians,  and  especially  nurses,  are  sometimes  the  medium  of 
communication.  A  medical  friend  of  mine  went  directly  from 
some  children  with  scarlet  fever,  whom  he  was  attending,  to  an- 
other family,  where  he  took  a  little  girl  upon  his  knee.  This 
girl,  in  a  few  days,  became  affected  with  scarlet  fever  and  died. 
The  two  remaining  children  in  the  family  were  then  attacked  and 
one  died.  Murchison  alludes  to  similar  cases  {London  Lancet^ 
August  13,  1864).  In  one  instance  in  my  practice  scarlet  fever 
was  communicated  to  an  infant  by  a  washwoman  whose  own 
child  had  the  disease,  and  who,  on  reaching  the  house  where  she 
had  been  engaged  to  work,  threw  her  shawl  over  the  cradle 
where  the  infant  was  sleeping.  Six  days  later  the  infant  was 
attacked.  Mason  Good  cites  a  case  where  a  box  of  toys  was  the 
medium  of  communication;  and  it  is  said  that  also  a  letter  has 
been.  The  scarlatinous  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  and  even 
months  in  apartments,  clothing,  or  in  or  upon  the  person  of  one, 
who  has  been  affected,  without  any  appreciable  diminution  in 
its  effectiveness.  A  physician  of  this  city,  in  whose  family  scarlet 
•  fever  occurred,  kept  «  child  from  the  room  occupied  by  the 
patients,  and  from  the  patients  themselves,  for  a  month  after  the 
last  case  occurred,  and  yet,  although  precautions  had  been  taken 
in  reference  to  clothes  and  bedding,  this  child  was  taken  with 
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scarlet  fever  soon  after  it  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other 
children.     The  father  believes  that  the  exposure  was  through  the 
otorrhoea  of  one  of  the  children.    In  a  case  in  my  practice  a  little 
girl  returned  home  six  weeks  after  her  brother  had  scarlet  fever, 
and,  within  a  few  days,  took  the  disease.    A  more  striking  ex- 
ample occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kearney  Bogers,  formerly 
a  prominent  and  much  esteemed  surgeon  of  this  city,  and  was 
related  to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  family  since  the 
doctor's  death.     Six  children  in  a  family  had  scarlet  fever.    Three 
and  a  half  months  subsequently  another  child,  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  allowed  to  visit  them  in  the  apartments  where  they 
had   been   sick.     One  week  from   that  day  this  child  became 
affected  with  the  disease.    Dr.  Elliotson  states  that  a  patient  with 
scarlet  fever  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  and,  for  two  years  subsequently,  young  persons  who 
were  admitted  into  this  ward  were  apt  to  take  the  disease.    Dr. 
Eichardson  relates  the  case  of  a  family  of  four  children  residing 
in  the  country.     One  died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
rest,  who  had  been  removed,  escaped.     Some  weeks  subsequently 
one  of  the  children  returned,  but,  within  twenty-four  hours,  took 
the  disorder  and  died.     The  cottage  was  now  thoroughly  cleaned, 
whitewashed,  and  the  clothing  destroyed.    Four  months  then 
elapsed,  when  the  third  child  returned  home,  who  also  took  scarlet 
fever  in  a  malignant  form  and  died.     It  was  believed  that  the 
virus  remained  attached  to  the  thatch,  which  extended  close  to 
the  children's  bed.     Other  similar  examples  might  be  mentioned 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  great  permanence  of  the 
scarlatinous  virus. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scarlet  fever  varies.  It  is  seen  in 
the  remarkable  example  of  contagion,  given  above,  that  it  was 
only  twenty-four  hours.  Trousseau  also  relates  an  interesting 
example  of  short  incubation.  "  An  English  gentleman  with  his 
daughter  was  returning  from  Pau  to  London,  and  was  joined  at 
Paris  by  another  daughter,  who  came  direct  from  London.  Scar- 
let fever  was  prevalent  in  London,  but  there  was  not  a  case  of  it 
at  Pau.  The  second  daughter  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  in 
crossing  the  channel,  and  joined  her  relatives  in  Paris  seven  or  * 
eight  hours  later.  She  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  hotel  as 
her  sister,who  was  also  attacked  within  twenty-four  hours."  The 
incubative  period  is,  however,  seldom  so  short.    It  is  usually 
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frora  three  to  eight  days.  I  might  cite  several  cases  in  which 
this  was  its  duration.  Some  writers  allude  to  cases  in  which  two, 
three,  or  even  four  weeks  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  exposure  to 
the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether 
in  such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  a  second,  and  more  recent 
exposure.  Rostan  alludes  to  cases,  in  which  scarlet  fever  was 
communicated  by  inoculation,  and  in  which  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion was  seven  days. 

Scarlet  fever  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  ten  years.  It  rarely  occurs  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and 
infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  may  be  considered  safe 
from  an  attack  of  it,  though  fully  exposed.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  the  foetus,  and  manifesting 
itself  by  the  usual  signs  at  birth.  But  a  clear  diagnosis  in  such 
instances  is  necessarily  difficult,  on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  scarlatinous  eruption,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cutaneous  circulation  in  the  newly-born  on  the  other.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  there  was  an  error  of  diagnosis. 
Certainly  in  two  instances  I  have  known  women  immediately 
after  their  confinement  (within  a  week),  take  scarlet  fever,  and 
although  they  communicated  the  disease  to  others,  did  not  to  their 
infants.  Murchison  states  that  twice  he  has  known  women  with 
scarlet  fever  to  be  confined,  and  in  both  instances  the  infants 
were  healthy. 

Most  adults  possess  immunity  from  scarlet  fever,  although  not 
protected  by  an  attack  of  it  in  childhood.  Parturient  women, 
however,  are  liable  to  it,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the 
physicians  who  attend  them,  if  at  the  same  time  visiting  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  them. 

Scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  sporadic,  but  as  we  meet  it  in  this 
country,  it  occurs  most  frequently  as  an  epidemic.  The  epidemics 
vary  greatly  in  type.  Some  are  mild,  and  attended  by  few  com- 
plications, so  that  the  result  of  treatment  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
In  other  epidemics  the  type  is  malignant,  the  complications  fre- 
quent, and  the  percentage  of  deaths  large.  There  is  sometimes  a 
succession  of  epidemics  of  one  type,  and  then  the  character  of  the 
disease  changes.  This  fact  of  a  variable  type  is  important  as  re- 
gards the  value  of  statistics  relating  to  treatment.  Each  epi- 
demic has  its  prevailing  character,  but  when  the  form  is  mild, 
there  is  now  and  then  a  case  of  severity,  and  when  it  is  malignant, 
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now  and  then  one  of  unusual  mildness.  The  epidemic  influence 
is  sometimes  manifested  in  those  exposed  to  scarlet  fever  by  the 
occurrence  of  more  or  less  pharyngitis.  Professor  George  B. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  says  {Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Med,):  "I 
seldom  attend  cases  of  scarlet  fever  without  having  sore  throat" 

Scarlatina  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual,  but  a 
second  attack  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  is  not  uncommon,  and 
there  are  even  cases  on  record  of  a  third  attack.  But  physicians 
sometimes  mistake  roseola  or  erythema  for  scarlet  fever,  and, 
though  afterwards  aware  of  their  mistake,  do  not  correct  their 
diagnosis.  Hence  there  is  a  belief  in  the  community  that  second 
attacks  of  scarlet  fever  are  more  frequent  than  they  really  are. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to 
the  eruption,  there  are  no  symptoms  or  appearances  which  will 
enable  us  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  Positive  statement  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  might  better  be  deferl-ed, 
for  the  credit  of  the  physician.  Still,  if  a  child  with  regular 
bowels,  and  no  appreciable  local  disease,  a  few  days  after  exposure 
to  scarlet  fever,  is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  fever,  the  pulse 
rising  to  110,  120,  or  more,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or 
105°,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.  The 
diagnosis  is  rendered  more  certain  if  there  is  vomiting,  and  espe- 
cially if,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is,  at  this  early  period,  a  blush 
of  redness  upon  the  fauces. 

When  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  nature  of  the  affection  is, 
in  most  cases,  apparent.  Still,  roseola,  or  erythema,  due  to  intes- 
tinal derangement  or  other  causes,  has  often,  as  already  stated, 
been  mistaken  for  scarlet  fever.  A  day  or  two  suffices  to  show 
the  error.  In  scarlet  fever  there  is  more  inflammation  of  the 
faucial  and  buccal  surface,  more  continuous  and  persistent  redness 
of  the  skin,  and  greater  intensity  and  persistence  of  symptoms, 
than  in  those  diseases.  Scarlet  fever  is  also  further  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  papular  elevations  upon  the  tongue,  and  the 
minute  papulae  upon  the  skin.  Besides,  in  scarlet  fever,  except 
in  the  mildest  cases,  there  is  from  the  first  the  aspect  of  serious 
sickness,  which  roseola  and  erythema  do  not  present. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the 
profession,  and  though  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  two  diseases 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other,  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  diflerental  diagnosis  is  attended  by  some  difficulty. 
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Measles  occurring  in  a  robust  child,  with  an  active  cutaneous 
circulation,  sometimes  presents  a  continuous  eruption  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surface,  like  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever. 
But  the  longer  period  of  invasion,  the  corjrza  and  bronchitis,  and 
the  absence  or  slight  degree  of  pharyngitis  in  connection  with  other 
symptoms,  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  scarlatina. 
Moreover,  in  those  cases  of  measles  in  which  there  is  continuous 
redness  of  surface  where  the  circulation  is  most  active,  as  upon 
the  face,  the  characteristic  rubeolous  eruption  is  present  in  other 
parts,  so  that  with  care  in  examination,  error  of  diagnosis  may 
be  avoided.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  may  indeed  occur  together, 
but  such  a  complication  is  rare. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  diagnosis  occurs  in  abnormal  scarla- 
tina, especially  when  the  rash  is  partial  and  indistinct.  There 
is  apt  to  be,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  an  inflammatory  compli- 
cation, which  causes  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  surface,  and  it 
is  sometimes  very  puzzling  to  decide  whether  this  is  a  complica- 
tion, or  the  sole  disease.  The  points  involved  in  diagnosis  are 
numerous,  but  they  are  sometimes  not  sufficient  to  show  the 
character  of  the  affection.  Generally,  however,  by  observing  the 
clinical  history,  from  day  to  day,  the  diagnosis  is  established.  In 
cases  of  doubt  it  is  safest  to  adopt  such  hygienic  management 
as  is  appropriate  to  scarlet  fever. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  form  of  the  disease, 
whether  mild  or  severe,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  mortality  varies  greatly  in 
diflFerent  epidemics.  In  epidemics  of  a  mild  type,  the  mortality 
is  sometimes  not  more  than  one  in  twelve,  and  the  ratio  may  be 
less;  whereas,  if  a  severe  form  is  prevailing,  not  more  than  one 
recovers  in  every  two,  three,  or  four.  The  mortality  is  greater 
in  the  city  than  country;  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice. 
Billiet  and  Barthez,  in  hospital  practice,  lost  forty -six  out  of  eighty- 
seven.  Scarlatina  is,  of  itself,  less  fatal  than  statistics  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  since  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  in  con- 
sequence of  it  die  from  complications  or  from  sequelsd,  rather 
.than  from  the  primary  disease. 

The  symptoms,  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever,  which  indicate 
an  unfavorable  termination  are  convulsions,  except  at  the  very 
commencement,  great  drowsiness,  with  jactitation,  great  elevation 
of  temperature,  a  rapid  pulse,  duskiness  of  the  eruption,  and  feeble 
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capillary  circulation.  At  a  later  period,  particularly  in  the  second 
week,  other  unfavorable  symptoms  may  occur  in  malignant  and 
fatal  cases.  Violent  pharyngeal  inflammation,  with  great  external 
swelling  from  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis,  is  apt  to  be  present  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease.  Severe  inflammation  of  this  character, 
as  indicated  by  the  tumefaction,  greatly  increases  the  danger. 

As  there  are  several  complications,  and  sequelae  of  a  danger- 
ous character,  and  as  these  are  apt  to  occur  suddenly,  and  often 
without  appreciable  existing  cause,  in  mild  as  well  as  severe 
cases,  it  is  unwise  ever  to  make  an  unconditional  favorable  prog- 
nosis. The  patient  is  not  to  be  considered  entirely  safe  till  two 
or  three  weeks  have  elapsed  after  the  eruption. 

Some  patients  who  have  passed  through  scarlet  fever,  die  of 
asthenia,  in  consequence  of  the  ansamic  state  which  the  fever  has 
produced.  They  have  not  sufficient  vigor  of  system  to  recover, 
although  no  serous  complication  or  sequel  has  occurred.  But  the 
mortality  in  the  desquamative  stage,  and  subsequently,  is  more 
frequently  due  to  the  renal  affection,  which  is  so  common,  than 
to  any  other  cause.  This  affection  gives  rise  to  dropsies,  which  are 
fatal,  or  to  ursemic  convulsions,  and  coma.  Sudden  and  unex- 
pected deaths  are  not  uncommon  in  scarlet  fever,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  immediate  cause  is  uraemia, 
which,  not  having  produced  any  conspicuous  symptoms  till  near 
the  close  of  life,  is  not  discovered. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

TREATMENT  OP  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Scarlet  Fever,  when  mild,  and  without  complication,  requires 
little  treatment.  A  gentle  cathartic,  like  the  citrate  of  magnesia, 
should  be  given  from  time  to  time,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, and  a  simple  diaphoretic  mixture  in  addition,  is  all  that 
the  case  requires. 

^. — Spts.  aether,  nitr., 
Syr.  ipecac,  aa  3ij  ; 
Syr.  simplic.  Sj. 
Mi8ce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years. 
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If  there  is  restlessness,  an  occasional  warm  mustard  foot-bath 
will  give  relief,  and  if  there  is  considerable  fever,  as  indicated  by 
flushed  face,  heat  of  head,  cephalalgia,  or  other  nervous  symptoms, 
cool  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  and  the  face  and 
forehead  occasionally  bathed  with  cool  water,  bay  rum,  or  other 
cooling  lotion.  The  mildest  cases  indeed  commonly  do  well  with- 
out treatment,  except  hygienic,  though  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  impatience  of  the  family,  to  prescribe  a  placebo. 
When  the  fever  has  begun  to  abate,  in  such  cases,  if  the  appetite 
returns,  and  there  is  no  complication,  and  no  symptom  of  feeble- 
ness, there  is  little  for  the  physician  to  do.  But  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  even  when  the  disease  has  been  mild,  the  appetite 
remains  poor,  and  the  aspect  is  anemic,  tonics  are  required, 
especially  chalybeates. 

The  majority  of  cases,  however,  demand  more  decided  measures 
than  those  described  above.  "We  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
cases  of  moderate  severity,  and  those  of  a  grave  character. 
Trousseau  recommends  cold  affusions  as  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment.  They  should  be  employed  in  the  first  stages  of  sthenic 
cases.  They  are  especially  beneficial,  it  is  stated,  in  those 
cases  in  which  nervous  symptoms  predominate.  The  patient  is 
placed  naked  in  a  bathing-tub,  and  three  or  four  pails  of  water  are 
thrown  over  him,  in  a  space  of  time  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  to  one  minute,  after  which  he  is  covered  with  bed- 
clothes, without  being  wiped.  Reaction  immediately  occurs,  often 
with  more  or  less  perspiration.  This  treatment  is  repeated  once 
or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms. 

"  Dr.  Currie,"  says  Trousseau,  **  was  the  first  who  made  use  of 
this  treatment,  and  he  established  its  applicability,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  scarlatina  accompanied  by  grave  nervous  accidents,  such 
as  delirium,  convulsions,  diarrhoea,  excessive  vomiting,  consider- 
able exaltation  of  the  heat  of  surface."  Trousseau  believes  that 
cold  affusions  diminish  the  febrile  movement,  and  calm  the 
nervous  excitement,  and  he  further  adds :  "  *  *  I  have  never 
administered  it  without  deriving  some  benefit."  Public  opinion 
is,  however,  so  averse  to  such  treatment  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
that  one  of  less  authority  than  Trousseau  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  employ  it.  The  shock  of  such  treatment  to  a  child  not  suffi- 
ciently old  to  be  reasoned  with  must  be  considerable,  and  it  would 
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seem  questionable  whether  the  excitement  from  such  a  measure 
may  not  increase  the  liability  to  clonic  convulsions. 

In  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Trousseau,  in  which  there  is  great 
heat  of  surface,  and  nervous  symptoms  predominate,  though  cold 
affusions  are  not  used,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  sponging  the  face  and  arms. 
This  may  be  frequently  repeated  if  there  is  great  elevation  of 
temperature. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  has  varied  greatly  at 
different  periods,  according  to  the  theory  which  happened  to  pre- 
vail, and  it  is  even  now  far  from  uniform.     Physicians,  however, 
generally,  prescribe  sustaining  measures.    If  catalysis  occur,  as 
the  fundamental  pathological  process,  in  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
other  so-called  zymotic  diseases,  and  if  we  possess  safe  anti- 
catylitic  medicines,  which  will  arrest  this  process,  these  agents 
are  in  all  cases  required.     But  the  use  of  anti-catylitics  is  still 
experimental,  and  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  recommended  in 
place  of  remedies  which  have  been  long  employed,  and  are  known 
to  be  of  real  value. 

Depletion  is  rarely  required  in  scarlet  fever ;  on  the  other  hand, 
sustaining  measures  are  indicated  from  the  first.  Bloodletting, 
formerly  more  or  less  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
is  now  almost  obsolete.  In  no  instance  is  venesection  required. 
In  rare  instances,  in  robust  children  having  an  active  circulation 
and  a  decidedly  sthenic  form  of  the  disease,  there  might  be  a  con- 
dition in  which  one  or  two  leeches  would  be  serviceable;  as,  for 
example,  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  if  there  is  evidence  of 
dangerous  cerebral  congestion.  But  in  these  cases  a  sufficiently 
sedative  or  tranquillizing  effect  can,  ordinarily,  be  produced  by 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  cold  ablutions  to  the  face  and 
hands,  and  by  an  occasional  warm  general  or  foot-bath.  In  all 
malignant  cases,  measures  which  reduce  the  vital  powers  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious.  In  those  cases  which  are  properly  desig- 
nated by  that  name,  there  are  often  evidences  of  prostration  from 
the  first,  as  drowsiness,  jactitation,  delirium,  languid  circulation, 
evinced  by  the  dusky  hue  of  the  surface.  These  symptoms 
indicate  the  need  of  stimulants. 

In  the  ordinary  as  well  as  severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  administered  with  a  tonic,  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies.    It  is  moreover  recommended  by  the  best  authorities. 
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It  may  be  prescribed  «t  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  and  con- 
tinued at  regular  intervals.  It  is  used  as  a  main  remedy  by  many 
judicious  and  skilful  practitioners.  I  ordinarily  prescribe  it  in 
combination  with  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

B. — Ammon.  carbonat., 

Ferri  et  ammon.  citrat.,  U  gss ; 
6yr.  Bimplic.  SU* 
Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonfol  eyery  three  hours  to  a  child  of  fiye  years. 

The  prep^ations  of  cinchona  are  also  useful  tonics. 

An  unpleasant  symptom  in  most  cases,  and  one  which  increases 
greatly  the  restlessness  of  the  patient,  is  itching  of  the  skin. 
The  safest  and  best  remedy  for  this  is  inunction.  Fresh  lard 
has  sometimes  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  relieves 
the  dryness,  and  in  a  measure  the  heat  of  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminishes  the  itching.  The  odor  from  the  lard  is, 
however,  offensive  after  it  has  been  used  for  a  day  or  two. 
An  equally  eflOicacious,  more  agreeable,  but  more  costly  sub- 
stance for  the  inunction  is  glycerine,  which  may  be  applied  pure, 
or  scented  with  one  of  the  essential  oils.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  recom- 
mends the  following: — 

B. — GlycerlnflB  gj  ; 
Vng,  aq.  rosse  Jj* 
Hisce. 

The  inunction  should  be  made  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  with 
muslin  or  linen.  Those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  the  seat  of 
itching  should  be  frequently  treated  in  this  way,  and  oocasionally 
the  application  may  be  made  over  the  entire  surface.  Not  only 
does  inunction  have  the  local  effect  which  has  been  described,  but 
it  is  stated  to  diminish  sensibly  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the 
general  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  cases  which  require  the  closest  watching  and  the  most 
judicious  management  are  those  of  an  ataxic  character.  These 
cases  are  characterized  by  nervous  symptoms,  as  jactitation, 
drowsiness,  delirium.  There  is  great  heat  of  surface,  while  the 
capillary  circulation  is  sluggish.  Sometimes  the  rash  is  indis- 
tinct. In  such  cases  a  general  warm  bath  is  useful,  to  which 
mustard  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  some  irritation 
of  the  surface.  This  not  only  quickens  the  capillary  circulation, 
producing  a  better  color  of  the  rash,  or  causing  it  to  appear,  if 
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its  development  is  retarded,  but  it  calms  the  nervous  excitement, 
and  is  often  instrumental  in  preventing  convulsions.  If  convul- 
sions occur,  which  are  attended  by  disappearance  of  the  eruption, 
the  bath  should  be  employed  at  once.  In  grave  cases,  in  which 
the  rash  is  indistinct,  some  physicians,  whose  opinions  are  enti- 
ty tied  to  consideration,  employ  belladonna  in  sufficient  dose  to 
cause  an  eruption.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  the  severity 
of  scarlet  fever  is  diminished  by  this  agent,  as  thus  employed, 
although  the  disease  is  apparently  rendered  more  normal  by  its 
use,  fio  far  as  the  rash  is  concerned. 

The  pharyngitis  demands  attention  in  most  patients.  Various 
modes  of  treating  this  have  been  recommended.  The  application 
of  leeches  to  the  throat,  once  a  common  practice,  in  severe  scar- 
latinous pharyngitis,  has  fortunately  fallen  into  disuse.  If  the 
pharyngitis  might  be  diminished  by  leeching,  which  is  doubtful 
_  for  this  form  of  inflammation,  the  benefit  is  more  than  counter- 

r^  balanced  by  the  evil  eflFect,  as  regards  loss  of  strength,  which 
fr^  results  from  depletion.  The  application  to  the  throat  of  a  cloth 
j  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  or  containing  pounded  ice,  has  been 

£,  recommended;  but  the  continued  wetting  of  the  patient,  which 

^-]  such  treatment  necessitates,  and  the  danger  from  constant  cold 

applications  of  chilling  the  body,  and  causing  retrocession  of  the 
eruption,  would  deter  the  prudent  practitioner  from  employing 
suck  measures. 

After  making  use  of  various  applications,  I  have  been  led  to 
regard  with  most  favor  the  use  of  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  cut  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  stitched  on  a  single  thickness  of  muslin  or  linen. 
The  pork  should  pass  from  ear  to  ear,  the  cloth  being  tied  or 
pinned  over  the  vertex.  It  is  best  to  sprinkle  salt,  or  salt  and 
pulverized  camphor,  upon  the  pork  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
prompt  effect.  If  the  application  is  properly  made,  the  surface 
usually  begins  to  be  reddened  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  by  the 
second  day,  an  impetiginous  eruption  appears  upon  the  part  cov- 
ered by  the  pork.  Counter-irritation  gradually  produced  in  this 
manner  causes  little  suffering.  Patients,  ordinarily,  do  not  com- 
plain of  it  at  all.  This  application  should  be  continued  through 
the  fever,  being  occasionally  left  off  for  a  day  or  two,  as  too  much 
soreness  is  produced,  and  a  linen  cloth  smeared  with  sweet  oil,  or 
some  simple  ointment  applied  in  its  place. 

This  simple  external  treatment  diminishes  the  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  underneath,  and  also  that  of  the  lymphatic 
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glands  and  cellular  tissue,  in  those  severe  cases  in  which  these 
parts  are  implicated,  so  that  tumefaction  and  suppuration,  about 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  is  less  likely  to  occur.  A  well-known 
physician  of  this  city,  who  has  had  ample  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children's  diseases,  ordinarily  applies  a  small  blister  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling  at  the  earliest  moment, 
and  by  the  vesication  believes  that  he  often  succeeds  in  materi- 
ally diminishing  the  inflammation.  But  counter-irritation  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  advised  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  pain- 
ful while  it  is  equally  effectual,  and  the  irritated  surface  heals 
readily,  I  have  never  known  the  eruption  produced  by  pork 
assume  a  gangrenous,  phagedenic,  or  otherwise  unhealthy  appear- 
ance. This  treatment  does  not  always  prevent  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction,  but  if  properly  employed 
it  does  diminish  more  or  less  this  local  affection.  If  there  is  ex- 
ternal swelling  which  counter-irritation  does  not  remove,  and  it 
becomes  red  and  painful,  irritating  applications  are  no  longer  pro- 
per.    Emollient  poultices  are  now  required. 

Most  cases  of  scarlet  fever  do  not  require  direct  applications  to 
the  inflamed  faucial  surface.  Gargles,  containing  chlorate  of 
potash,  or  one  of  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  have  been 
recommended,  and  also  brushing  the  throat  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Only  children  of  an 
advanced  age  can,  however,  use  gargles  satisfactorily,  and  the  use 
of  the  probang,  except  when  .the  anginose  symptoms  are  urgent, 
is  more  apt  to  do  harm  than  good  on  account  of  the  struggles  and 
fright  of  the  child,  and  consequent  exhaustion.  Dr.  Lyons, 
from  observations  made  in  Dublin  hospitals  {Medical  Press  and 
Circular^  May,  1866),  recommends  chlorate  of  quinia  in  solu- 
tion, with  a  little  perchloric  acid  as  a  remedy  in  scarlet  fever, 
especially  of  the  anginose  form.  Its  effect  is  probably  in  part 
local.  Experience,  however,  in  the  use  of  this  agent  is  too 
limited  to  afford  reliable  data  for  judging  of  its  efficacy,  or  to 
determine  whether  it  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  salts  of 
quinia,  which  are  in  common  use.  In  anginose  scarlet  fever,  I 
know  no  better  remedy  than  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron 
in  combination  with  chlorate  of  potash,  as  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria.  While  its  local  effect  is  beneficial,  as 
regards  the  throat,  it  strengthens  the  system  generally.  Yeast  is 
82 
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also  useful  in  many  of  these  cases,  given  in  the  quantity  of  half 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  several  times  daily.  As  it  is 
swallowed  it  touches  each  part  of  the  throat,  and,  if  no  drink  is 
allowed  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  it  produces  a  healthy, 
stimulating  eflfect  on  the  diseased  surface. 

Sometimes,  in  feeble  .children,  viscid  mucus  collects  in  the 
pharynx  and  around  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  inspiration.    In  these  cases  there  is  danger  of  death  from 
apnoea.     Prompt  interference  is  required.     Swabbing  the  throat 
removes  the  mucus,  which  is  attached  to  the  sw^ab,  or  is  expecto- 
rated by  the  forced  cough,  which  the  operation  causes.    The 
swabbing  may  be  performed  by  a  piece  of  whalebone,  bent  at 
the  end  and  wound  with  linen  or  soft  muslin.     I  have  usually 
employed  it  dipped  in  yeast,  or  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash. 
I  have  sometimes  relieved  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea  by  this 
means.    An  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx 
so  as  to  require   mechanical   interference  is  most  frequent  in 
infants. 

The  diet  in  scarlatina  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  animal 
broths,  milk  porridge,  and  the  like.  The  patient  will  rarely  take 
solid  food,  except  in  the  mildest  cases.  Those  affected  with  grave 
forms  of  the  disease  require  nutriment,  as  regularly,  night  and 
day,  as  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 

In  mild  cases,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  required,  unless  in 
moderate  quantity  towards  the  close  of  the  disease.  In  severe 
cases  attended  from  the  first  with  great  prostration,  they  are 
needed  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  fever.  Wine  whey 
or  milk-punch  should  be  regularly  administered  in  quantity  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  presence  of  severe  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  as  jactitation  or  delirium,  in  these  asthenic  cases, 
should  not  deter  from  its  employment.  Convulsions  and  coma 
are,  indeed,  less  likely  to  occur,  if  stimulants  are  used,  since  the 
scarlatinous  virus  is,  in  a  measure,  counteracted  by  such  agents. 
The  apartment,  in  which  the  patient  is  treated,  should  be  airy  and 
ventilated,  without  exposure  to  currents  of  air.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  should  be  uniform,  about  68°  for  robust  children, 
with  high  fever ;  about  70°  for  feeble  children.  It  should  be  a 
little  more  elevated,  after  the  fever  has  abated,  and  the  desquama- 
tive period  commenced,  than  during  the  fever.     The  patient  is, 
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indeed,  especially  liable  to  be  aflfected  by  changes  of  temperature, 
and  currents  of  air,  in  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding  scarlet 
fever,  and  this  exposure  is  very  apt  to  result  in  inflammations, 
such  as  have  been  described.  Hence,  also,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  reference  to  the  hygienic  management  of  the  patient 
during  convalescence.  In  stormy  weather  he  should  be  kept  in- 
door for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

The  nephritic  affection  which  is  so  common  a  sequel  of  scarlet 
fever,  is  often  more  dangerous  than  the  primary  disease  itself. 
A  clear  appreciation  of  its  therapeutic  indications  is  important, 
since  by  judicious  treatment  many  recover,  whose  lives  would  in- 
evitably be  sacrificed  by  improper  measures.  As  there  is,  in  these 
cases,  active  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys,  having  in  most  cases  an 
inflammatory  character,  diuretics  which  stimulate  these  organs 
should  not  ordinarily  be  given,  at  least  till  this  pathological 
state  has,  in  a  measure,  abated.  As  the  eliminative  functions 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  vicarious  with  that  of  the  kidneys,  diaphoretic 
and  purgative  remedies  are  required.  By  free  diaphoresis,  the 
ill  effect  of  arrested  or  diminished  renal  secretion  is,  for  a  time, 
,  averted.  Treatment  to  produce  diaphoresis  should  vary  some- 
what in  diffbrent  cases.  It  should,  in  most  patients,  be  commenced 
by  the  use  of  a  warm  general  or  foot-bath,  and  the  patient  then 
be  covered  in  bed.  If  free  perspiration  is  not  produced,  it  may  be 
promoted  by  placing  against  the  patient  one  or  more  bottles  of 
hot  water,  surrounded  by  a  wet  cloth.  The  sieam  arising  from 
this,  and  enveloping  the  body  and  limbs,  produces  a  prompt 
sudorific  effect.  There  is  in  use,  in  this  city,  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases,  a  convenient  apparatus  for  generating  steam  made  by 
Eonchette,  of  92  Fulton  Street.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  pierced 
with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  containing  a  spirit  lamp, 
over  which  is  a  pan  or  pail  holding  a  little  water.  The  patient 
nearly  denuded  is  placed  in  a  chair,  with  the  apparatus  by  his 
side,  and  is  covered  with  a  blanket,  so  that  the  steam  surrounds 
the  body.  This  gives  rise  to  free  perspiration,  which  continues 
after  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed.  This  treatment  may  be  repeated 
each  day,  if  the  patient  require  it,  while  diaphoretics  or  cathartics 
are  given. 

The  diaphoretics,  which  are  most  serviceable  in  this  affection, 
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are  the  acetates  of  ammonia  and  potassa,  the  bitartrate  and  citrate 
of  potassa.  Spiritus  asther.  nitrici  combined  with  either  of  these 
increases  the  effect,  if  the  surface  is  warm,  especially  if  there  is 
already  diaphoresis  from  the  bath  or  steam.  Spiritus  Mindereri 
may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years,  in  doses  of  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  as  in  the  following  formula : — 

R. — Spts.  sether.  nitrici  gss; 
Liq.  amnion,  acetat.  Jiv. 
Misce. 

The  acetate  of  potash  is  a  more  agreeable  medicine,  and  it  is 
generally  quite  as  effectual.      It  should  be  given  dissolved  in 
water  or  syrup,  in  doses  of  about  one  grain  for  each  year  of  the 
child's  age.     Whatever  diaphoretic  is  used  has  more  effect,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  if  given  in  connection  with  the  external 
measures  designed  to  produce  diaphoresis,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed above.    If  perspiration  is  not  produced,  the  action  of  the 
medicine  is,  probably,  on  the  kidneys,  and  if  diuresis  do  not 
result  there  is  danger  that  the  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys  will  be 
increased.     In  such  cases  diaphoretics  should  be  omitted,  and 
cathartic  medicines  given  in  place ;  or,  if  there  is  much  exhaus-  . 
tion,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  give  no   eliminative  medicine, 
and  to  treat  the  renal  affection  mainly  by  local  and  external 
measures. 

In  robust  children  suffering  from  scarlatinous  uraemia,  and 
serous  eff'usions,  no  medicines  afford  so  much  relief  in  the  com- 
mencement, as  cathartics  of  a  hydragogue  nature.  A  mixture  of 
jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  pulvis  jalapae  compositus  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia, meets  the  indication.  Even  in  children  somewhat  re- 
duced medicines  of  this  nature  are  often  required.  Cathartics  are 
more  certain  in  their  effects  than  either  diaphoretics  or  diuretics, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  be  given  in  urgent  cases  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  urea  or  serum  as  speedily  as  possible. 
When  cathartic  or  laxative  agents  have  been  used  two  or  three 
days,  the  kidneys  being  less  congested,  in  consequence  of  the 
diversion  that  has  occurred,  often  begin  to  excrete  more  regu- 
larly. Subsequently  to  the  employment  of  medicines  of  this 
kind  or  in  connection  with  them,  diaphoretics  are,  in  most  cases, 
required.     The  physician's  experience  and  his  discrimination  in 
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reference  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  guide  him  in  the 
selection  of  proper  remedies  to  meet  the  indications. 

In  a  large  proportion  pf  cases,  when  this  renal  affection  has 
been  continued  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  the  treatment,  which 
has  been  recommended  above,  is  no  longer  appropriate.  There 
may  be  more  or  less  anasarca  and  albuminuria,  but  the  patient  is 
anaemic,  and  evidently  in  need  of  sustaining  measures,  while  there 
are  no  symptoms  which  indicate  immediate  danger  from  reten- 
tion of  urea  or  the  excess  of  liquid  in  the  system.  In  these  cases 
the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  a  most  useful  medicine. 
While  it  serves  as  a  tonic,  it  does  seem  also  to  haVe  a  diuretic 
effect.  To  a  child  of  five  years  it  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
five  drops,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

If  the  patient  is  decidedly  anaemic  and  feeble,  when  the  renal 
affection  commences,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  it  is  best 
not  to  administer  diaphoretics  and  cathartics,  or  to  administer 
them  sparingly,  and  to  commence  early  with  sustaining  remedies, 
especially  iron.  Such  a  case  I  have  recently  treatod.  A  little 
boy,  pale  and  of  scrofulous  aspect,  began  to  have  anasarca,  after 
scarlet  fever,  chiefly  of  the  scrotum,  and  accompanied  by  a  mode- 
.  rate  degree  of  ascites.  The  urine,  which  was  passed  in  nearly 
the  normal  quantity,  contained  albumen.  This  patient  gradually 
and  fully  recovered,  with  no  treatment  except  the  use  of  an  oil- 
silk  jacket  over  the  kidneys  and  abdomen,  to  promote  diaphoresis, 
and  the  use  of  iron.  Such  a  case  actively  treated  by  eliminatives 
would,  probably,  have  proved  fatal.  Uniform  treatment  for  scar- 
latinous nephritis  is  therefore  injudicious;  considerable  variation 
in  measures  is  demanded,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patients. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  possible  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient's  catching  cold 
during  the  period  of  convalescence.  He  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  in  the  open  air  in  unpropitious  weather  till  a  month  after 
the  fever.  An  oil-silk  protection  of  the  body,  worn  from  the 
time  that  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  decline,  and  covering 
the  lumbar  region,  diminishes,  in  my  opinion,  the  liability  to  ne- 
phritis and  uraemia. 

Since-,  the  period  of  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  prophylactic 
power  of  vaccination,  as  regards  smallpox,  the  attention  of  the 
profession  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
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scarlet  fever.  A  medicine  has  been  sought  for,  that  would  antago- 
nize and  mollify,  if  not  entirely  prevent  the  disease.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  claimed  that  belladonna,  given  during  the 
period  of  exposure,  and  subsequently,  is  a  preventive.  The  first 
employment  of  this  agent  for  such  a  purpose,  was  based  entirely 
on  theoretical  grounds,  it  being  presumed  that,  as  it  produces  an 
eruption  of  the  skin  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  like  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  it  is  therefore  antidotal.  Whether  or  not  belladonna  does 
have  fiuch  an  effect  can  only  be  determined  by  experience,  and 
latterly,  as  observations  accumulate,  the  number  does  not  seem 
to  increase  of  those  who  believe  in  its  prophylactic  power.  Still, 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  good  observers.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  positively  the  matter  of  prophylaxis  is 
apparent,  when  we  consider  that  many  children  who  are  exposed 
to  scarlet  fever  do  not  take  it,  although  nothing  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention.  Burnett  made  use  of  the  following  pre- 
scription as  a  preventive : — 

j^. — Ext.  bellad.  gr.  j  ; 
Aq.  canellse  3ij. 
MiBce. 

Two  to  three  drops  were  given  morning  and  evening  to  a  child 
of  one  year,  and  one  drop  more  for  every  year,  for  children  of  a 
more  advanced  age.  He  administered  it  to  120  infants,  of  whom  only 
five  contracted  the  disease.  Schenck,  half  a  century  since,  stated 
that,  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  out  of  525  persons  who  took 
belladonna  only  three  contracted  the  disease.  M.  Biett,  whose  ob- 
servations were  made  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever  in  Switzerland,  states  that  those  to  whom  belladonna  was 
given  usually  escaped.  On  the  other  hand,  Lehmann  and  Wag- 
ner may  be  mentioned  among  others  on  the  continent,  who  believe 
that  they  have  derived  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  medicine. 
These  physicians  have  seen  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  those,  to 
whom  belladonna  had  been  given  take  scarlet  fever.  In  this  coun- 
try, observers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  preventive  effect 
of  belladonna.  Dr.  Irwin,  of  South  Carolina,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Condie,  gave  it  to  250  children,  and  less  than  half  a  dozen  took 
the  affection.  He  employed  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  giving  two  or  three  drops 
to  a  child  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  one  additional  drop  for 
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eacli  year.  Dr.  Condie  himself,  however,  has  had  a  different  ex- 
perience. He  has  prescribed  belladonna,  "  but,  although  redness 
and  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  a  diffuse  scarlet  efflorescence  were 
produced  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  never,"  says  he,  "  found  it 
in  any  to  exert  the  slightest  influence  in  mitigating  the  character, 
or  preventing  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina.  The  experiments 
were  made  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  in  numeroujs 
instances  the  subjects  of  them  were  attacked.  In  one  case  the 
efflorescence  was  kept  up  by  the  use  of  belladonna  forty-eight 
hours.  In  a  week  afterwards  this  individual  took  the  disease  in 
its  most  violent  form,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day."  My  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  this  use  of  belladonna  are  few,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  favorable  to  its  employment.  I  have  known  scarlet 
fever  occur  without  apparently  any  modification,  though  bella- 
donna was  administered  daily.  Those  who  have  made  trial  of 
this  medicine  have  administered  it  in  very  different  doses. 
Hahnemann  employed  it  in  so  small  a  dose,  that  it  would  seem  a 
priori  that  it  could  have  had  no  effect.  Hufeland  employed  the 
following  formula : — 

B. — Ext.  bellad.  gr.  iij  ; 
Alcohol  3j ; 
Aq.  destillat.  §88. 
Misce. 

Dose,  one  drop  morning  and  evening  for  each  year  of  the 
child's  age.  So  small  a  dose  would  certainly  do  no  harm,  so  that 
the  medicine  might  be  safely  tried.  Still,  if  belladonna  is  at  all 
a  prophylactic,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  larger  dose 
would  be  more  decidedly  so. 


CHAPTER    V. 


VARIOLA  — VARIOLOID. 


Variola,  or  smallpox,  is  a  specific  febrile  affection,  accom- 
panied by  a  vesiculo-pustular  eruption  of  the  skin.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination,  it  has  been 
shorn  of  much  of  its  terrors,  but  it  is  still  the  most  loathsome 
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and  most  dreaded  of  all  the  fevers.  Two  forms  of  this  disease 
are  recognized,  depending  on  the  fact,  whether  there  has  been 
previous  vaccination.  If  the  patient  have  been  vaccinated  at 
some  period  in  his  life,  the  disease,  which  is  rendered  milder  in 
consequence,  is  designated  varioloid.  If  their  have  been  no  vac- 
cination, it  is  called  variola  or  smallpox.  Both  forms  are  identi- 
cal in  nature,  the  one  communicating  the  other :  they  differ  only 
in  gravity. 

Smallpox  presents  four  stages,  the  initial,  or  that  of  invasion, 
the  eruptive,  that  of  desiccation,  and  lastly  that  of  desquamation. 
It  is  called  discrete  when  the  pustules  remain  separated  from  each 
other ;  confluent  when  they  unite.  iThis  division  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  eruption  upon  the  face  and  hands. 
There  are  parts  of  the  surface,  as  the  abdomen,  where  the  pustules 
are  always  discrete,  even  in  the  confluent  form. 

Incubative  Period. — During  the  last  half  of  the  last  century 
inoculation  with  variolous  matter  was  extensively  practised  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  as  it  was  found  that  smallpox 
thus  communicated  was  milder  than  when  received  by  infection. 
This  operation  enabled  physicians  to  determine  the  period  of 
incubation  of  this  disease,  which  was  found  to  be  from  eight  to 
eleven  days.  When  variola  is  communicated  by  infection  the 
incubative  period  is  somewhat  longer,  namely,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — Smallpox  begins  abruptly  with  chilli- 
ness. In  children  of  an  advanced  age,  there  is  often,  as  in  the 
adult,  a  distinct  chill.  This  is  followed  by  fever,  and  such  symp- 
toms as  usually  accompany  febrile  movement,  namely,  lassitude, 
anorexia,  and  thirst.  There  are,  in  addition,  symptoms,  which 
though  not  peculiar  to  smallpox,  are  so  marked  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  disease,  that  they  possess  considerable  diagnostic 
value.  These  symptoms  pertain  to  the  nervous  system.  There 
are  in  most  cases  of  varioloid  as  well  as  variola,  in  the  initial  stage, 
severe  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  great 
drowsiness,  sometimes  with  delirium.  In  many  children  convul- 
sions occur,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  degree  of  stupor  which 
is  almost  as  profound  as  coma.  Trousseau  suggests  the  name 
rachialgia  for  the  pain  in  the  back,  as  he  believes  that  it  is  located 
in,  or  around  the  spinal  cord.     This  belief  is  based  on  the  fact, 
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which  he,  as  well  as  other  observers,  has  noticed,  that  there  is 
sometimes  in  connection  with  this  symptom  an  incomplete  para- 
plegia, indicated  by  numbness  of  the  legs,  or  even  inability  to  use 
them,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  These 
paraplegic  symptoms  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  Vomiting  is  also  a 
common  symptom  in  this  stage,  and  one  also  of  diagnostic  value. 
It  occurs  at  short  intervals  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
The  same  symptom  is  common  in  scarlet  fever,  and  not  infrequent 
in  measles,  but  in  both  these  aflfections  irritability  of  stomach  is 
much  less  persistent  than  in  smallpox ;  vomiting  does  not  occur 
in  normal  rubeolous  and  scarlatinous  cases  more  than  once  or 
twice. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur.  If  the  disease  is  to 
be  discrete,  constipation  is  commonly  present  in  the  stage  of  in- 
vasion; if  confluent,  diarrhoea  is  a  common  symptom,  continuing 
till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  even  longer.  Eoseola  or  erythema 
sometimes  occurs  in  this  stage,  and  this  may  lead  to  error  of 
diagnosis,  the  disease  being  mistaken  for  one  of  these  cutaneous 
affections,  or  even  for  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage 
of  invasion  are  usually  more  violent  in  confluent  than  in  discrete 
variola,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — The  eruption  commences  about  the  third 
day,  earlier  in  some  cases,  later  in  others.  The  average  duration, 
therefore,  of  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  measles, 
but  considerably  longer  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Sydenham  has 
stated,  and  observations  show  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the 
shorter  the  first  stage,  the  more  severe  the  disease  will  prove  to 
be,  and,  conversely,  the  longer  the  period,  the  milder  will  be  its 
form.  Therefore,  if  the  eruption  begins  on  the  second  day  it  will 
as  a  rule  be  confluent,  if  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  it  will  be 
scanty,  and  the  disease  light. 

The  eruption  commences  in  minute  red  points,  somewhat  like 
those  of  lichen,  which  gradually  enlarge.  It  is  first  observed 
around  the  lips  and  upon  the  neck,  then  upon  the  face,  scalp, 
upper  part  of  chest,  arms,  and  finally,  upon  the  lower  part  of 
chest,  the  abdomen  and  legs.  It  is  sometimes,  especially  in 
young  children,  first  observed  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  as  about 
the  genitals  or  in  the  groin.  If  the  cuticle  is  irritated,  as  by  a 
sinapism,  the  eruption  often  appears  first  upon  this  part  of  the 
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surface,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere.     The  eruption 
commencing  in  a  minute  reddish  point,  as  stated  above,  rapidly 
ei^larges,  and  soon  its  central  part  begins  to  be  indurated  and 
raised.    It  feels  round  and  hard  to  the  finger,  is  tender,  and  its 
diameter  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  two  lines.    This  is  the  papu- 
lar stage.     The  papula©  increase,  and  become  more  elevated,  and 
in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of 
the  eruptive  stage,  they  become  vesicular.     On  the  fifth  day  of 
the  eruption,  or  eighth  of  the  disease,  the  vesicle  has  attained  ite 
full  size.     Its  diameter  is  then  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and 
its  elevation  is  two  or  three  lines.    Its  base  is  circular  and  indu- 
rated, and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  inflammation 
indicated  by  redness,  and  tenderness  of  the  skin.     The  pock  com- 
monly, as  it  passes  from  the  papular  to  the  vesicular  stage,  loses 
its  acuminate  form,  and  becomes  depressed  in  the  centre,  but  in 
most  cases,  mixed  with  the  umbilicated  vesicles,  are  some  which 
remain  acuminate. 

In  proportion  as  the  eruption  becomes  developed  in  discrete 
variola,  and  in  varioloid,  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the 
stage  of  invasion  abate;  the  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back, 
and  thirst  cease,  and  the  appetite  returns.  In  the  confluent 
form,  the  febrile  action  continues  with  little  abatement. 

Simultaneously  with  the  -eruption  upon  the  skin,  an  eruption 
also  occurs  upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surface,  and  oflen  upon 
that  of  the  air  passages.  It  occurs  sometimes,  also,  upon  the 
conjunctiva,  producing  dangerous  ophthalmia,  and  even  ulcera- 
tion, with  loss  of  sight ;  and  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
genital  organs.  The  form  which  it  presents  upon  mucous  surfaces 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  upon  the  skin.  There  is  at  first 
a  deposit  of  fibrin,  producing  a  small,  round,  grayish  spot  at  the 
point  of  eruption — firm,  slightly  elevated,  and  covered,  if  not  by 
the  entire  mucous  membrane,  at  least  by  its  epithelial  layer* 
Ulceration  soon  occurs,  as  in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  and  if  the 
patient  live,  the  reparative  process  succeeds,  as  in  simple  ulcers. 
The  eruption  upon  mucous  surfaces  increases  considerably  the 
suffering  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
ulcers ;  and  if  its  seat  be  the  surface  of  the  larynx,  or  trachea, 
it  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  especially  in  young 
children,  by  obstructing  respiration. 
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The  cutaneous  eruption  has  been  traced  to  the  vesicular  stage. 
On  or  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruptive  period,  or  eighth  of 
smallpox,  the  vesicles  gradually  change  their  character,  their 
contents  becoming  thicker  and  turbid.  At  the  same  time  they 
increase  somewhat  in  size,  and  the  central  depression  disappears. 
This  is  designated  the  stage  of  maturation,  or  of  suppuration, 
though  it  is  known,  that  the  turbidity  is  due  chiefly  to  another 
substance  than  pus.  The  pock  having  undergone  these  changes, 
is  termed  the  pustule. 

In  discrete  variola,  and  in  varioloid,  the  fever  returns  during 
the  pustular  stage;  or,  if  the  form  of  the  disease  is  confluent,  and 
the  fever  has  continued,  it  now  becomes  more  intense.  The 
return  of  fever,  or  its  increase,  is  denoted  by  increased  frequency 
of  pulse,  elevation  of  temperature,  dryness  of  skin,  anorexia,  and 
thirst.  A  tendency  to  constipation  remains  throughout  the  dis- 
ease in  varioloid  and  discrete  variola;  in  the  confluent  form, 
diarrhoea  more  frequently  occurs,  which,  if  it  continue,  is  an  un- 
favorable prognostic  sign. 

Other  changes  occur.  The  pustules  increase  somewhat  in 
size,  and  become  more  globular.  Some  of  them,  when  most  dis- 
tended, break  through  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  scratching  of 
the  child,  and  their  contents  escaping,  add  to  the  loathsomeness 
of  the  disease.  There  is  in  the  pustular  stage  more  or  less  red- 
ness of  the  surface  between  the  eruptions,  and,  except  in  the 
mildest  cases,  there  is  tumefaction  from  subcutaneous  infiltration. 
In  the  confluent  form,  at  this  period,  the  features  are  often  so 
swollen  that  the  friends  would  not  recognize  the  patient.  The 
eyelids  may  be  so  oedematous  that  the  eyes  are  for  a  time  con- 
cealed from  view.  This  oedema  of  the  surface  is  not  altogether 
absent  in  the  vesicular  stage,  but  it  increases  during  the  time  of 
maturation,  after  which  it  subsides. 

Stage  op  Desiccation. — This  immediately  succeeds  the  full 
development  of  the  pustules.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  pustules,  which  are  broken,  evaporates,  leaving  a  crust.  If 
there  is  no  rupture,  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  a  scab  results, 
which,  though  smaller,  preserves  in  a  measure  the  form  of  the 
pustule.  While  the  pustule  desiccates,  the  surrounding  inflam- 
mation rapidly  abates.  The  crusts  occur  first  upon  the  face,  and 
on  other  parts  in  the  order  in  which  the  eruption  appeared.    The 
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odor* from  the  patient,  at  this  time,  is  peculiar.  In  the  confluent 
form,  especially,  it  is  very  offensive,  and  can  be  noticed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  bedside.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  call  it  nauseous  and 
fetid.  As  desiccation  progresses,  the  symptoms,  local  and  general, 
abate.  The  pulse  and  temperature,  if  the  case  is  favorable,  return 
to  their  normal  standard.  The  cough,  hoarseness,  and  thirst 
disappear,  while  the  appetite  returns ;  the  sleep  is  more  tranquil, 
and  the  functions,  generally,  are  more  regularly  performed. 

The  last  stage  is  that  of  desquamation ;  it  commences  between 
the  eleventh  and  sixteenth  days.     The  scabs,  which  present  a 
dark  or  brownish  appearance,  are  successively  detached.    This 
period  lasts  several  days;  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  even 
elapse  before  all  the  crusts  separate.    In  the  mean  time  the  patient 
gradually  recovers  his  health  and  former  strength.    After  the  fall 
of  the  crust,  the  cicatrix  underneath  presents  a  reddish  appearance. 
This  color  gradually  fades,  and  there  remains  an  irregular  de- 
pression, or  pit  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding  surface; 
and  if  there  has  been  a  full  development  of  the  eruption,  dis- 
figuring the  patient  for  life. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  variola,  when  it  is  favorable,  and 
its  course  is  regular.  The  disease  is  sometimes  irregular.  In 
rare  instances  the  eruption  occurs  almost  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  The  form  is  then  very  apt  to  be  confluent.  There 
are  irregularities  also,  in  consequence  of  diarrhoea,  hemorrhages, 
or  other  complications.  I  have  known  the  eruption  appear,  first 
on  the  limbs,  and  last  on  the  trunk  and  face,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption  is  not  always  the  same.  In  the  anaemic  and  feeble 
child,  it  often  presents  a  pale  color,  with  some  induration  at  its 
base,  but  without  the  red  areola  around  it,  or  with  this  quite  indis- 
tinct. In  rare  instances  the  vesicles  have  a  reddish  color,  their 
contents  being  tinged  with  blood.  This  form  of  variola  is  desig- 
nated hemorrhagic.  It  indicates  a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the 
blood.  The  eruption  in  this  form  is  of  small  size,  and  if  the 
pock  is  broken,  blood  oozes  from  it. 

Varioloid. — The  course  of  varioloid  is  similar  to  that  of  vari- 
ola, but  it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  commences  with  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  vomiting,  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  delirium,  or  even  convulsions.  The  symptoms  in 
the  stage  of  invasion  are  indeed  the  same  in  character,  and  often, 
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Dearly  as  severe  as  in  variola.  With  the  initial  symptoms,  there 
is  also,  sometimes,  a  scarlatiniform  eruption,  so  that  the  disease 
may,  at  first,  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  variolous  eruption  commences.  The  number  of  pocks  is 
commonly  few,  often  not  more  than  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the 
mildest  form  of  varioloid,  if  the  physician  is  not  summoned  in  the 
stage  of  invasion,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  called  at  all,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient may  pass  through  the  disease  in  ignorance  of  its  nature.  I 
have  known  this  occur,  the  true  character  of  the  affection  not 
being  ascertained  till  others  were  affected,  either  with  variola  or 
varioloid. 

The  eruption  pursues  a  more  rapid  course  in  varioloid,  than  in 
the  unmodified  disease.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  pustules 
are  fully  developed,  though  often  smaller  and  less  likely  to 
be  ruptured  than  in  variola.  Often,  in  varioloid,  the  eruption 
aborts.  It  remains  papular,  two  or  three  days,  and  then  declines, 
or  it  may  reach  the  vesicular  stage,  and  decline  without  pustula- 
tion. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  varioloid  decline  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruptive  stage.  The  secondary  fever  is  slight 
or  absent. 

Such  is  the  usual  mild  course  of  varioloid,  but  not  always.  If 
several  years  havs  elapsed  since  the  vaccination,  its  protective 
power  is  greatly  impaired,  and  varioloid  may  then  exhibit  as 
severe  a  form  as  ordinary  smallpox.  In  some  instances  it  is 
fatal. 

The  term  varioloid  is,  as  has  been  stated,  applied  to  cases  of 
variolous  disease  where  there  has  been  previous  vaccination.  It 
is  also  applied  by  writers  to  second  attacks,  whether  the  first 
occurred  from  infection,  or  from  variolous  inoculation,  but  such 
cases  are  rare. 

Mode  of  Death, — Death  in  smallpox  occurs  in  several  different 
ways.  The  most  fatal  period  is  the  pustular  stage.  Feeble  chil- 
dren not  unfrequently  die  from  exhaustion,  at  or  about  the  time 
that  the  pustules  attain  their  greatest  size.  The  eruption  appears 
and  becomes  developed  as  usual,  but  there  are  evidences  of  weak- 
ness in  the  patient,  and  suddenly  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  or  pus- 
tule ceases.  It  begins  to  subside  and  its  walls  shrivel.  There  is 
evidently  absorption,  in  part,  of  the  liquid  contents.   These*pheno- 
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mena  are  of  the  gravest  character.     Death  is  the  common  result, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours.     In  other  cases  death  occurs  from 
apncjea.     The  pock  increasing  in  size  in  tlie  larynx  and  trachea 
obstructs  inspiration,  or  there  may  be  the  formation  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane,  as  in  true  croup.    This  is  not  an  unusual  mode  of  death 
.  in  young  children,  in  whom  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  and  trachea 
is  small.   Sometimes  convulsions  and  coma  occur  in  the  last  hours 
of  life.    In  other  cases,  the  stage  of  desquamation  is  reached,  but 
convalescence  does  not  occur.   The  patient  each  day  becomes  more 
anaemic  and  feeble,  and  finally  death  results  from  failure  of  the 
vital  powers.     Again,  after  smallpox  has  run  its  course,  a  purpuric 
state  may  be  developed.     Hemorrhages  occur  from  the  gums, 
throat,  nostrils.     Blood  is  vomited,  and  evacuated  in  the  stools. 
I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  all  these  ways,  but  that  from 
purpura  is  least  frequent.     Sometimes,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  death 
occurs   suddenly  and   unexpectedly,  in   confluent,   and  even  in 
discrete  variola  when  the  previous  symptoms  had  apparently  been 
favorable.     The  patient  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  the 
virus. 

Anatomical  Characters^ — In  those  who  have  died  of  va- 
riola, without  inflammatory  or  other  complication,  the  heart 
clots  have  been  found  small,  dark,  and  soft.  The  blood  is  dark 
and  thin.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  in- 
jected,  so  that  numerous  red  points  appear  on  the  cut  surface  of 
this  organ.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  the  abdominal  organs 
are  congested,  while  the  muscles  present  a  deep  red  color.  The 
variolous  eruption  penetrates  more  deeply  than  that  of  any  other 
exanthematic  fever.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  it  occurs 
not  only  on  the  skin,  but  often  on  the  surface  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  air  passages.  The  mucous  membrane  in  these  situa- 
tions is  frequently  also  the  seat  of  erythematic  inflammation, 
being  thickened  and  softened,  and  in  some  parts,  as  the  larynx, 
a  pseudo-membrane  is  occasionally  produced,  as  in  croup.  This 
inflammation,  erythematic  or  pseudo-membranous,  may  occur 
without,  as  well  as  with  the  presence  of  the  specific  eruption. 

The  eruption  very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  appears  upon  the 
gastro-intestinal  surface,  but  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of 
Peyer  are  often  enlarged,  as  in  some  other  zymotic  affections. 
The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  are  commonly  congested  in  those 
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who  have  died  of  variola.  The  spleen,  especially,  is  increased 
in  volume  and  softened;  the  kidneys  are  enlarged  as  if  from 
commencing  nephritis,  and  sometimes  softened. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  pock  is  described  by  Eilliet  and 
Barthez,  and  others.  The  vesicle  is  multilocular,  consisting  of 
at  least  five  or  six  compartments,  with  distinct  partitions.  Its 
centre  is  united  by  fibrinous  bands  to  the  derm  beneath,  which 
union  gives  rise  to  the  umbilicated  appearance.  The  giving  way 
of  these  minute  bands  in  the  pustular  stage  occurs  when  the  form 
changes  from  the  umbilicated  to  the  convex.  In  the  pustular 
stage  also,  according  to  some,  a  fibrinous  formation  occurs  within 
the  pustule ;  according  to  others,  this  substance  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  epidermis,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  cuticle  when 
macerated.  Mixed  with  this  epidermic  or  fibrinous  formation 
are  pus  cells. 

Complications. — There  are  several  different  complications  of 
variola.  One  is  salivation.  This  is  common  in  the  adult,  but 
rare  in  the  child.  When  it  occurs  in  the  child,  it  is  slight,  com- 
mencing with,  or  about  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and  disappearing 
in  from  one  to  four  or  five  days.  Ophthalmia  is  another  compli- 
cation. Simple  conjunctivitis,  often  quite  intense,  may  occur  in 
consequence  of  pustules  developed  under  the  lids.  This  inflam- 
mation subsides  without  injury  to  the'eye,  as  the  primary  disease 
abates.  A  more  serious  inflammation  occurs  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  commencing  in  or  near  the  desquamative 
period.  This  produces  more  or  less  chemosis,  and  sometimes 
opj^city,  or  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  A  similar  inflammation  may 
occur  in  the  ear,  giving  rise  to  otorrhcea,  and  even  in  some  patients 
to  rupture  of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  have  been  occasionally  observed,  especially  in  the 
confluent  form.  Subcutaneous  infiltration  and  feebleness  of 
constitution  favor  their  occurrence.  Suppuration  within  the 
joints  is  a  somewhat  rare  complication,  or  sequel,  rendering  con- 
valescence protracted,  if,  indeed,  the  case  is  not  fatal. 

M.  Beraud  has  published  a  memoir  to  show  that  orchitis  com- 
plicates variola  in  the  male,  and  ovaritis  in  the  female.  These 
inflammations  are  believed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  and 
imperfect  variolous  eruption  upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  ovary.     Trousseau  states  that  he  has 
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often  met  this  complication  in  the  male,  since  his  attention  was 
Qalled  to  it.  It  is  mild,  and  subsides  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  eruption.  Laryngitis,  simple  or  diphtheritic,  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  pharyngitis,  purpuric  hemorrhages,  gangrene  of  the 
mouth  or  other  parts,  oedema  pulmonum  and  oedema  glottidis 
are  occasional  complications,  some  of  which  are  frequent,  others 
rare. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  age,  vigor  of  system,  form 
of  the  disease,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications. 
The  younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  danger.     Trousseau  says: 
**  Confluent  variola,  and  even  discrete  variola,  are  almost  always 
fatal  in  individuals  less  than  two  years  old."     Above  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years  discrete  variola  usually  ends  favorably,  but 
the  confluent  form  is  still,  as  a  rule,  fatal.      Varioloid  in  the 
child  is  a  mild  disease,  terminating  favorably  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases.      It  is  milder  at  this  age  than  in  the  adult,  on 
account  of  the  more  recent  period  of  vaccination,  and  if  a  case  of 
supposed  varioloid  is  severe,  and  the  eruption  abundant,  it  is 
probable  that  the  vaccination  was  spurious. 

It  is  not  necessary,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  specify  the 
favorable  prognostic  signs.  The  unfavorable  prognostics  are, 
great  violence  of  the  initial  symptoms ;  early  appearance  of  the 
eruption;  an  abundant  eruption,  especially  if  pale,  and  without 
swelling  of  the  surface ;  rapid  decline  of  the  eruption  in  the  vesi- 
cular or  pustular  stage ;  hemorrhagic  eruption,  or  hemorrhages 
from  the  surfaces ;  fever  continuing  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption;  diarrhoea  persisting  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day; 
delirium,  or  great  drowsiness ;  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse;  and 
finally,  obstructed  respiration — if  slow,  indicating  a  pseudo-mem- 
brane or  variolous  eruption  in  the  larynx  or  trachea — if  rapid, 
indicating  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty 
prior  to  the  eruptive  stage.  If,  however,  smallpox  is  prevalent; 
if  the  patient  has  not  been  vaccinated,  and  the  symptoms  which 
pertain  to  the  period  of  invasion  are  present,  as  headache,  pain 
in  small  of  back,  repeated  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and  perhaps 
convulsions,  there  is  ground  for  the  gravest  suspicion.  If,  in 
addition  to  these  symptoms,  reddish  points  begin  to  appear  on 
the  second  or  third  day,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  con- 
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fidence.  At  this  early  period,  even  before  there  is  any  distinct 
cutaneous  eruption,  ash-colored  spots  may  sometimes  be  observed 
on  the  buccal  or  faucial  surface,  the  commencement  of  the  vario- 
lous eruption ;  these  possess  considerable  diagnostic  value. 

The  scarlatiniform  efflorescence,  in  the  first  stage  of  variola, 
sometimes  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.  The 
absence  of  the  pharyngitis,  and  the  appearance  of  the  variolous 
eruption  soon  after  the  efflorescence,  correct  the  diagnosis.  Small- 
pox has,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eruptive  period,  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  measles.  The  points  involved  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  have  been  presented,  in  treating  of  that  disease.  After 
the  development  of  the  eruption  it  may  be  mistaken  for  varicella. 
The  eruption  of  varicella  is,  however,  preceded  by  symptoms 
which  are  milder  and  of  shorter  duration,  and  its  appearance  is 
different.  It  is  irregular,  instead  of  round;  is  not  umbilicated,  and 
it  does  not  have  the  round,  inflamed,  and  indurated  base,  which 
characterizes  the  variolous  eruption.  The  eruption  of  ecthyma 
is  sometimes  umbilicated,  but  the  symptoms  of  ecthyma  and 
variola,  and  the  progress  of  the  eruptions  in  the  two  diseases 
are  very  different. 

Treatment. — Smallpox,  like  the  other  essential  fevers,  is  self- 
limited,  and  therefore  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be  pal- 
liative and  expectant.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet 
should  be  simple;  gentle  laxatives  and  refrigerant  drinks  are 
required,  if  there  is  much  febrile  excitement.  Lemonade  is  a 
grateful  drink,  and  may  be  given  in  moderate  quantity.  Spiritus 
Mindereri,  or  carbonic  acid  water,  may  be  allowed.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  more  nutritious  food  should  be  recommended ;  and 
in  certain  cases  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  even  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, are  required. 

As  confluent  smallpox  is  nearly  always,  and  the  discrete  form 
often,  fatal  in  infancy,  the  physician  should  carefully  watch  th.e 
progress  of  the  case  in  the  ijifant.  By  judicious  treatment  some, 
in  this  period  of  life,  may  be  saved,  who  otherwise  would  perish. 
In  the  infant,  depressing  measures  should  be  avoided.  A  laxa- 
tive may  be  given,  at  first,  if  there  is  much  fever,  and  the  bowels 
are  constipated;  but  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  many 
soon  require  tonics  and  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  become  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  or  if,  with  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  face 
and  extremities  become  cool,  or  if,  in  the  vesicular  or  pu^stular 
33 
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stage,  the  eruption  suddenly  subsides,  alcoholic  stimulants  must 
be  immediately  employed,  or  the  patient  dies. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  treatment  required 
in  smallpox.  Sydenham  inculcated  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  injurious  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
He  had  observed  that  the  severity  of  the  disease  was  ordinarily 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  eruption,  and  concluded  from  this 
fact  that  measures  which  retarded  the  development  of  the  erup- 
tion were  salutary — cold  drinks,  a  cold  apartment,  scanty  cover- 
ing of  the  body,  cathartics  that  caused  derivation  of  blood  from 
the  surface — even  sometimes  the  abstraction  of  blood — we^e  con- 
sidered, according  to  Sydenham's  theory,  to  be  useful  as  meaus 
of  preventing  full  development  of  the  eruption. 

Sydenham's  treatment,  however  appropriate  it  might  some- 
times be   in  caae  of  robust   adults,  is  unsuitable  for  children, 
because  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  tolerate,  in  this  disease,  measures 
which   reduce   the   strength.     Moreover,  smallpox   is  rendered 
more   dangerous  by  what   Eilliet  and   Barthez   designate  per- 
turbating  treatment — treatment  which  renders  it  abnormal.    The 
regular  appearance  and  development  of  the  eruption  are  requisite 
in  order  that  the  case  may  progress  favorably.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  plan  of  treatment,  which  families,  if  left  to 
themselves,  are  apt  to  adopt — namely,  the  employment  of  mea- 
sures to  promote  perspiration,  as  hot  drinks,  and  confinement  in 
a  heated  room — is  also  injurious. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  such  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  and  such  as  is  agreeable  to  him ;  his  diet 
should  be  simple  and  nutritious ;  laxative  medicine  should  only 
be  given  to  procure  the  natural  evacuations.  In  smallpox,  as  in 
all  zymotic  diseases,  free  ventilation  of  the  apartment  is  required. 

While  the  general  eruption  in  smallpox  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  diminish,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  size  of  the  pocks,  on  parts  exposed  to  view,  and  to  prevent 
disfigurement.  Prof.  Flint,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Mediciite^  has  published  an  excellent  summary  of  the  various 
measures  which  have  been  recommended  for  accomplishing  this 
end.  First:  The  opening  and  breaking  up  of  the  vesicle  by 
means  of  a  fine  needle.  This  is  tedious  practice  in  confluent 
variola,  but  it  can  readily  be  performed  in  the  discrete  form— at 
least  as  regards  the  vesicles  upon  the  face.     This  treatment  was 
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proposed  by  Rnyer,  and  it  is  recommended  by  many  who  have 
tried  it.  Secondly:  After  the  evacuation  of  the  liquid  the  cau- 
terization of  the  vesicle  by  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  say,  in  reference  to  this  mode  of  treatment, 
**  Individual  cauterization  of  the  pustules  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  almost  infallible  means  of  causing  them  to  abort.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  pustule 
with  a  pointed  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  to  cauterize 
the  derm.  ...  it  is  only  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption 
that  it  (cauterization)  has  certain  success;  nevertheless  we  have 
often  seen  it  succeed  the  third  or  the  fourth  day,  or  even  the 
fifth." 

Thirdly:  The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice 
daily  over  the  eruption  when  in  the  papular  stage.  Some 
writers,  who  have  employed  iodine,  state  that  it  does  not  prevent 
pitting,  but  diminishes  it.  Fourthly :  The  exclusion  of  light  and 
air  by  means  of  a  plaster.  A  mixture  containing  tannate  of  iron 
has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  one  of  our  hospitals.  This 
produces  a  black  mask.  Light  and  air  majj  also  be  excluded  by 
smearing  the  face  with  sweet  oil,  and  dusting  twice  daily  upon 
the  oiled  surface  a  powder  containing  equal  parts  of  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  and  prepared  chalk.  Fifthly:  The  application  of  mild 
tnercurial  ointment  upon  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  surface, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  render,  the  eruption  abortive.  This  mode 
of  treatment  does  diminish  the  size  of  the  vesicles  and  the  pit- 
ting, but  I  should  not  recommend  it  for  children.  I  have  known 
in  the  adult  severe  mercurialization  from  its  employment  for 
four  or  five  days,  and,  though  young  children  do  not  exhibit  so 
readily  the  effects  of  mercury,  the  use  of  the  ointment,  unless  for 
a  very  limited  period,  increases,  in  my  opinion,  their  feebleness, 
and  diminishes  the  chance  of  their  recovery.  Calamine  made  into  a 
paste  with  sweet  oil  is  said  to  be  equally  eff\3ctual  with  mercurial 
ointment,  and  it  produces  no  constitutional  effect.  Its  effect  is 
obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  bismuth  and  chalk  employed 
with  sweet  oil  as  stated  above.  Various  other  substances  have 
been  recommended  for  application,  in  order  to  prevent  disfigure- 
inent,  but  no  one  appears  to  possess  advantages  over  those  already 
recommended.  Poultices,  collodion,  a  solution  of  gutta  percha 
in  chloroform,  have  been  recommended,  among  other  substances, 
l>y  good  observers.     If  fissures  or  excoriations  occur,  an  a^^plica- 
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tion  may  be  made  of  oxide,  or  carbonate  of  zinc  in  glycerine, 
one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

The  prevention  of  smallpox,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  one  of  the 
important  incidental  duties  of  the  physician.  Isolation  of  the 
patient,  and  precautions  in  reference  to  his  clothes  and  bedding, 
are  imperatively  required,  so  great  is  the  infectiousness  of  this 
disease.  The  only  certain  means  of  prevention  is  confessedly 
vaccination,  and  providentially  the  incubative  period  of  the  vac- 
cine disease  is  much  less  than  that  of  variola.  Therefore,  small- 
pox may  be  prevented  after  the  virus  is  received  in  the  system, 
by  timely  and  successful  vaccination.  Vaccination,  at  any  period 
between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  commencement  of  the  symp- 
toms of  invasion,  will  either  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox 
or  modify  it.  K  the  symptoms  of  invasion  have  already  com- 
menced, it  is  uncertain  whether  it  produces  any  modifying  effect. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 


VACCINIA. 


Vaccinia  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease,  which  occasionally  occurs 
among  cattle,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them  to  man.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  one  or  more 
papules,  which  soon  become  vesicular,  and  then  pustular.  It  is 
zymotic,  and  inoculable,  but,  unlike  the  other  zymotic  diseases,  it 
is  not  infectious  in  man.  It  is  inoculable,  both  by  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  vesicle,  which  is  designated  vaccine  lymph,  and  by 
the  scab,  which  results  from  the  desiccation  of  the  pustule. 

To  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  honor  belongs  of  discovering 
and  popularizing  the  fact  that  vaccinia,  a  mild  and  compara- 
tively harmless  disease,  is  transmissible  from  the  cow  to  man,  and 
that  it  aflbrds  protection  from  smallpox.  It  appears  that  a  vague 
opinion  prevailed  among  the  farmers  of  this  dairying  section,  that 
a  disease,  which  has  since  been  designated  vaccinia,  was  occa- 
sionally received  from  the  cow  in  milking,  the  virus  passing  from 
a  pustule  on  the  teat  to  a  sore,  or  chap  on  the  hand  of  the  milker, 
and  tl)^t  those  who  thus  contracted  the  disease  receive  immunity 
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from  smallpox.  As  usually  liappens  with  important  discoveries, 
so  dull  of  apprebension  is  human  intellect,  these  people,  to  whom 
Providence  has  revealed  so  important  a  fact,  were  blind  to  its  real 
value.  Finally,  in  the  year  1774,  Benjamin  Jesty,  whom  the 
world  has  not  sufficiently  honored,  "  an  honest  and  upright  man," 
according  to  his  epitaph,  a  farmer  of  Gloucestershire,  had  the 
courage  to  vaccinate  his  wife  and  two  children.  His  excellent 
moral  character  did  not  shield  him.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
neighbors  as  an  inhuman  brute,  who  had  performed  an  experiment 
on  his  own  family,  the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  transform 
them  into  beasts  with  horns. 

This  first  essay  in  vaccination  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
successful,  but  the  prejudice  against  the  operation  continued.  A 
fifth  of  a  century  passed,  during  which  there  was  no  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  this  great  discovery.  At  last,  towards,  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  a  physician  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  inoculator  of  his  district,  began  to  investigate  this  disease 
of  the  cow,  about  which  little  was  known,  and  the  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  it  afforded  protection  from  smallpox.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  Jenner  had  been  educated  at  the  feet  of  John  Hun- 
,  ter,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  master  to  study  nature  rather 
than  books,  to  be  guided  by  experience  and  observations,  rather 
than  by  the  dogmas  of  his  predecessors  or  of  the  schools. 

Jenner  performed  his  first  vaccination  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1796,  twenty-two  years  after  Bteajamin  Jesty  had  lost  his  good 
name  among  his  neighbors,  for  vaccinating  his  own  family.  The 
popularizing  of  vaccination,  mainly  through  Jenner^s  persever- 
ance, affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters 
in  the  history  of  medical  science.  How  he  went  up  to  London, 
full  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  was  there  advised  by 
his  medical  friends  to  desist  from  his  wild  schemes,  lest  he  should 
injure  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  publishing  a  credit- 
able paper  on  the  cuckoo ;  how  he  was  allowed  to  vaccinate  in 
the  hospital  wards,  and  gained  some  adherents  to  the  new  faith 
among  the  leading  physicians  of  the  metropolis,  and  finally,  how, 
as  the  claims  of  vaccination'  began  to  be  recognized,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  commencement  of  the  present,  a  most  acri- 
monious discussion  ai^ose,  which  filled  all  the  medical  journals  of 
that  period.  The  opponents  of  vaccination  resorted  to  every 
device  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  Jenner's  views.    They  at- 
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tempted  to  prejudice  the  people  against  them  by  specious  argu- 
ments, by  ridicule,  and  even  by  pictures.  One  of  the  leading 
journals  contained  the  caricature  of  a  cow  covered  with  sores,  and 
devouring  children,  and  it  was  urged  that  jvaccination  was  a 
bestial  operation,  degrading  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  But 
the  truth  had  gained  too  firm  a  hold,  and  opposition  to  it  finally 
ceased. 

The  discovery  of  vaccinia,  and  of  its  protective  power,  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  has  done  more  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  probably,  than  any  other  discovery  of  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  unless  we  except  that  of  amesthetics,  and  probably 
more  to  save  human  life,  than  any  other  instrumentality  of  a 
purely  physical  kind. 

The  fact  was  established  in  the  time  of  Jenner  that  the  virus 
of  smallpox  inoculated  in  the  cow  produced  vaccinia,  which  in 
its  propagation  back  to  man  never  returned  to  its  original  form, 
but  always  remained  vaccinia.  Moreover,  Jenner  believed  that 
the  disease  known  in  the  horse  as  the  grease  was  identical  in 
nature  with  vaccinia  in  the  cow.  He  failed,  however,  in  his 
experiments  to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the  horse,  but  other 
experimenters  have  been  more  successful.  In  1801,  a  Dr.  Loy,of , 
the  county  of  York,  England,  met  two  cases  of  vaccinia  in  per- 
sons who  had  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease,  and, 
from  the  lymph  which  he  obtained,  was  able  to  produce  vaccinia 
in  the  cow.  In  1805,  Viborg,  a  Danish  veterinary  surgeon,  after 
many  failures,  succeeded  also  in  communicating  vaccinia  to  the 
cow,  by  means  of  the  virus  taken  from  a  horse. 

From  this  time  little  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  till  within 
the  last  twelve  years.  Although  Loy  and  Viborg,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others,  had  recorded  their  success,  other  experimenters  had 
failed  to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the  horse.  In  the  absence 
of  additional  cases  the  profession  began  to  question  whether  there 
might  not  have  been  some  error  in  the  observations  of  the  gentle- 
men, whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  problem  was  still 
regarded  as  undetermined,  whether  a  disease  identical  with  vac- 
cinia occurred  in  the  horse,  or  a  disease  which  might  communi- 
cate vaccinia  to  the  cow  or  to  man. 

Observations  confirmatory  of  those  of  Loy  and  Viborg  were 
at  length,  however,  made,  whicn  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 
In  1856,  in  the  department  d'Eure-et-Loir,  France,  M.  Pichot  was 
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consulted  by  a  boy,  who  had  on  the  back  of  his  hands  vaccine 
pustules,  which  had  apparently  reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 
He  had  not  taken  care  of,  nor  been  in  contact  with  a  cow,  but 
had  a  few  days  before  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected  with  the 
grease.  Vaccination  was  performed  by  means  of  the  lymph  taken 
from  these  pustules,  and  genuine  vaccinia  was  produced. 

Again,  in  1860,  an  epidemic  prevailed  among  the  horses  in 
Rieumes  and  Toulouse,  France.  A  mare  sickened  with  the 
disease,  and  there  was  swelling  of  the  hough,  with  discharge  of 
sanious  matter.  M.  Delafosse  vaccinated  two  cows  with  this 
matter,  and  communicated  genuine  vaccinia.  This  epidemic  was 
believed  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  an  eruptive  fever,  dif- 
fering in  ils  nature  somewhat  from  the  disease  or  diseases  which 
have  ordinarily  been  designated  the  grease.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  two  or  more  distinct  aflections  of  the  horse  have 
the  same  appellation,  one  of  which,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  identical 
with  vaccinia  of  the  cow,  and  may  communicate  it.  And  the 
reason  why  so  many  experimenters  have  failed  to  vaccinate  the 
cow  from  the  horse,  is  that  they  have  used  the  virus  of  the 
wrong  disease,  or  have  taken  matter  from  horses  which  had  been 
aftected  with  the  true  disease,  but  from  ulcers  which  had  lost 
their  specific  character. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Jenner  variolous  inoculation  was  practised 
in  most  civilized  countries,  as  variola  produced  in  this  way  was 
found  to  be  milder  than  when  arising  from  infection.  This  prac- 
tice is  now  obsolete;  forbidden  in  some  places  by  legislative 
enactments.  It  is  superseded  by  vaccination.  Vaccination,  or 
the  introduction  of  vaccine  lymph  into  the  system,  is  quickly  and 
conveniently  performed  by  scarifying  with  a  lancet,  and  pressing 
into  the  incisions  the  lymph,  or  a  little  of  the  scab  pulverized,  and 
dissolved  in  a  drop  of  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  performed  by 
scraping  off  the  epidermis  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  till 
the  blood  begins  to  ooze,  and  also,  though  with  less  certainty  of 
success,  by  puncturing  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  or 
bv  an  instrument  called  the  vaccinator. 

If  the  child  have  a  vascular  naevus,  this  should  be  selected  as 
the  point  of  vaccination.  Unless  of  large  size  it  can  usually  be 
cured  by  the  inflammation  which  vaccinia  produces.  Statistics 
collected  by  Simon,  as  well  as  Marson,  show  that  of  those  who 
contract  varioloid,  the  larger  the  number  of  vaccine  cicatrices 
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the  milder  the  disease,  and  the  less  the  proportionate  number  of 
deaths.  In  Simons'  statistics  of  those  who  stated  that  they  had 
been  vaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  cicatrix,  21f  per  cent, 
died ;  of  those  who  had  one  cicatrix,  7  J  per  cent,  died ;  of  those 
who  had  two,  4J  per  cent,  died;  of  those  who  had  three,  1}  per 
cent,  died :  while  of  those  who  had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  only 
f  per  cent.  died.  These  statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
propriety  of  vaccinating  in  several  places.  But  so  far  as  appears, 
when  two  or  more  cicatrices  were  observed,  the  patients  may 
have  been  vaccinated  at  different  times,  at  intervals,  perhaps,  of 
several  years,  and  if  so,  the  inference  would  not  follow  that  more 
complete  protection  is  produced  by  vaccinating  in  several  places 
than  in  o#e.  Moreover,  if  vaccination  is  performed  b^  incisions, 
made  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  the  virus  is  fresh  and 
active,  usually  two  or  more  distinct  vesicles  arise,  which  unite  in 
their  development  and  probably  protect  the  system  as  much  as 
if  they  were  separated  by  a  wider  space. 

Appearances,  Symptoms. — In  genuine  vaccination  no  eflFect 
is  observed,  except  the  slight  inflammation  due  to  the  operation, 
till  the  close  of  the  third  day.     Then  the  specific  inflammation 
commences.      This  is  indicated   by  a  small   red  point,  at  first 
scarcely  visible,  indurated  and  slightly  elevated,  as  determined 
by  the  touch,  rather  than  by  the  eye.    This  increases,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  the  cuticle  over  the  inflamed  part  begins  to  be  raised 
by  a  transparent  and  thin  liquid.     The  vesicle  increases  in  dia- 
meter, and  by  the  sixth  day  presents  an  umbilicated  appearance, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  faint  and  narrow  red  zone.     At  the  close 
of  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  fully  developed.     Its  size  varies 
considerably.     It  is  usually  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  oval  or   circular.     If  the  vaccination  has  been 
performed  by  incisions,  the  size  of  the  matured  vesicle  may  be 
considerably  larger,  and  its  shape  irregular,  in  consequence  of 
the  union  of  two  or  more  vesicles.     The  eruption  now  presents 
a  whitish  or  pearl-colored  appearance,  due  to  the  whiteness  of 
the  cuticle,  and  the  transparence  of  the  liquid  underneath.   If 
the  vaccination  were  performed  by  incisions,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
observe  over  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  and  adhering  to  it,  a  small 
yellowish  scab,  which  has  resulted  from  the  scarification,  and 
which  contains  none  of  the  virus. 

The  vaccine  vesicle,  like  that  of  variola,  consists  of  compart- 
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meuts,  commonly  eight  or  ten,  with  complete  partitions,  so  that 
there  is  no  inter-communication.  On  the  ninth  day  the  inflamed 
areola  becomes  more  distinct,  and  its  diameter  rapidly  increases. 
Its  color  is'deep  red,  its  temperature  is  considerably  elevated, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  induration  of  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  and  it  is  tender  to  the  touch.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
pock  has  reached  its  full  development.  The  areola,  then,  extends 
from  one  to  two  inches  away  from  the  vesicle,  becoming  fainter 
at  its  outer  circumference,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  the 
healthy  skin.  The  shape  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
areola  is  irregular,  projecting  further  at  one  point  than  another, 
though  its  general  form  is  circular. 

On  the  tenth  day,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, the  heat,  itching,  and  tenderness  in,  and  abound  the  pock, 
are  such,  that  the  child  is  often  feverish  and  restless.  Occasion- 
ally, the  glands  of  the  axilla  become  swollen  and  tender.  In 
other  cases,  in  which  there  is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  inflam- 
mation, the  constitutional  disturbance  is  slight. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  day,  or  in  the  eleventh,  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  decline ;  the  areola  becomes  narrower  and  then 
disappears;  the  induration  and  tenderness  abate,  and  with  this 
change  the  pustule  desiccates;  its  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  there 
results  a  brownish  or  a  dark  mahogany -colored  scab,  which  is 
detached,  ordinarily,  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first 
days.  The  cicatrix,  at  first  reddish,  like  all  recent  cicatrices, 
gradually  becomes  paler,  and  remains  whiter  than  the  surround- 
ing integument.  It  presents  several  minute  depressions  or  pits, 
which  indicate  the  genuineness  of  the  vaccination. 

Anomalies,  Complications,  and  Sequels. — The  vesicle  is 
often  broken,  accidentally,  or  by  the  nails  of  the  child.  If  the 
top  of  the  vesicle  is  destroyed,  or  most  of  the  compartments  are 
opened,  the  inflammation  is  commonly  increased,  considerable 
suppuration  occurs,  and  there  results  a  large,  irregular,  yellowish 
scab,  consisting  of  the  virus  mixed  with  desiccated  pus.  This 
scab  is  entirely  unreliable,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  vaccina- 
tion, though  the  protective  power  of  the  disease  is  not  diminished 
by  injury  of  the  vesicle,  even  if  it  is  totally  destroyed.  The 
cicatrix,  which  results  from  extensive  injury  of  the  vesicle,  is 
apt  to  be  large,  and  without  the  indented  points,  which  charac- 
terize the  normal  cicatrix. 
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In  rare  cases,  when  the  inflammation  which  surrounds  the  " 
vesicle  is  intense  and  deep-seated,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  suh« 
jacent  "cellular  tissue,  giving  rise  to  an  abscess.  This  abscess  is 
commonly  of  small  size,  but  it  increases  the  fretfuloess  and  con- 
stitutional disturbance  which  attend  vaccinia.  This  subcutane- 
ous suppuration  is  believed  to  occur  most  frequently  in  those 
who  have  a  scrofulous  or  vitiated  state  of  system.  Inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  I  have  spoken  of  as  not  in- 
frequent in  vaccinia.  This  sometimes  proceeds  to  suppuratioD, 
producing  an  Unpleasant,  though  not  serious  complication. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  vesicles  appear  in  other  parts 
besides  the  points  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  These  super- 
numerary vesicles  commonly  occur  where  the  cuticle  has  been 
removed  by  scjflds  or  injuries. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  an  infant,  whom  he  had  vacci- 
nated. On  the  eleventh  day  he  was  astonished  to  find  twenty- 
seven  vaccine  pustules  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs.  This 
infant  had,  however,  before  the  vaccination,  a  simple  non  specific 
eruption  over  the  whole  body,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  had 
produced  these  vaccinations  by  transferring  the  lymph,  with  its 
nails,  to  the  various  parts,  where  the  cuticle  was  denuded. 

It  is  not  unusual,  also,  to  observe  minute  papules  appearing 
on  parts  of  the  surface  simultaneously  with,  or  soon  after  the 
vesicle,  and  in  a  few  days  declining.  These  seem  to  be  abortive 
vaccine  eruptions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications  is  erysipelas.  This  may 
occur  directly  from  the  operation,  or  from  the  inflammation 
caused  by  the  vesicle,  when  the  virus  possesses  no  deleterious 
property,  and  again  it  may  result  from  some  unknown  element 
in  the  virus.  It  may  occur  immediately  after  the  operation, 
when  it  commonly  prevents  the  working  of  the  virus,  or  during 
the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage;  or  again  after  desiccation  and 
separation  of  the  scab.  I  have  observed  it  commencing  at  all 
these  periods. 

Erysipelas,  occurring  as  a  complication  of  vaccinia,  is  invaria- 
bly referred  by  the  friends  to  the  virus  employed,  and  the  phy- 
sican  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  vaccinate  is  often  unjustly 
blamed.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  was  a  strong  predisposition 
to  erysipelas  at  the  time  of  the  vaccination,  and  the  operation, 
or  the  inflammation  which  accompanied  the  normal  development 
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of  the  vesicle,  served  simply  as  an  exciting  cause.  Erysipelas 
would  occur  as  soon  from  a  non-specific  sore  ;  indeed,  we  not 
unfrequently  are  called  to  cases  of  this  disease  in  young  children, 
which  commenced  from  non-specific  sores  upon  the  genitals,  or 
one  of  the  limbs.  That  the  fault  is  not  in  the  virus  employed,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  other  children,  vaccinated  with  the 
same,  have  simple  uncomplicated  vaccinia. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  erysipelas,  whatever 
it  may  bo,  exists  in  the  virus.  For  further  facts  in  reference  to 
this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  erysipelas. 

The  fact  is  established  by  many  observations  that  syphilis  is 
communicable  by  vaccination.  The  symptoms  of  it  may  not 
appear  till  vaccinia  has  terminated,  or  for  a  little  time  subse- 
quently, but  it  then  constitutes  a  very  serious  sequel.  A  phy- 
sician of  this  city,  well  known  in  this  community  as  skilful  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease,  states 
that  he  communicated  syphilis  to  two  infants  by  vaccinating 
with  the  same  scab.  Both  had  the  characteristic  syphilitic  erup- 
tion. Eecently  (January,  1868)  an  infant  was  brought  to  Prof. 
Alonzo  Clark's  clinique,  in  this  city,  having  syphilitic  rupia, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  present,  was  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  vaccination. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  eighteen  years 
old,  who  was  vaccinated  with  virus  taken  from  an  infiint  appa* 
rently  in  perfect  health.  The  vaccination  was  unsuccessful ;  but 
twenty-three  days  subsequently  his  attention  was  called  to  an 
eruption,  which  had  appeared  in  two  places  on  the  woman's  arm, 
corresponding  with  the  points  where  the  virus  had  been  inserted. 
The  eruption  was  that  of  ecthyma,  which,  by  the  next  examina- 
tion, which  was  five  days  subsequently,  had  been  transformed  into 
rupia.  The  axillary  lymphatic  glands  were  tumefied  and  indo- 
lent, and,  finally,  roseola  appeared,  which  removed  all  doubt  as 
to  the  syphilitic  character  of  the  disease.  There  was  syphilitic 
infection,  which  first  manifested  itself  in  the  points  where  vacci- 
nation had  been  performed  {Article  de  la  Vaccine),  It  is  not 
ascertained  in  Prof.  Clark's  case,  *nor  is  it  stated  in  Trousseau's, 
whether  the  lymph  or  scab  was  employed  for  vaccination ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  danger  of  syphilitic  infection  is  much  greater 
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from  the  scab  than  from  the  lymph,  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
animal  matter,  which  it  contains. 

The  vesicle,  in  genuine  vaccinia,  is  sometimes  very  small,  not 
having  a  diameter  of  more  than  two  lines.  Occasionally,  the 
development  of  the  vesicle  is  retarded.  It  does  not  appear  till 
two  or  three  days  later  than  the  usual  time,  or  even  a  longer 
period. 

Vaccinia  is  modified  by  certain  diseases.  It  is  arrested  by 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  pursuing  its  course  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  exanthem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  arrests  the  paroxysmal 
cough  of  pertussis,  which  returns  when  the  pock  begins  to  desic- 
cate. Eczematous  eruptions  sometimes  occur  after  vaccinia,  as 
they  often  do  after  the  other  eruptive  fevers;  or,  if  already  pre- 
sent, they  may  be  aggravated. 

Subsequent  Vaccinations. 

A  second  vaccination,  performed  prior  to  the  ninth  day  after 
the  first  vaccination,  is  sut5cessful.  A  genuine  vaccine  eruption 
results,  which  is  smaller  the  more  advanced  the  primary  disease. 
This  second  eruption  overtakes  the  first.  On  the  ninth  day  the 
susceptibility  to  vaccinia  is,  in  most  cases,  lost ;  so  that  vaccina- 
tion performed  on  the  tenth,  or  subsequent  days,  is  unsuccessful. 

As  a  rule,  a  zymotic  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same  indi- 
♦v^idual.  Vaccinia  is  an  exception.  In  most  cases,  after  a  few 
years,  it  can  be  produced  a  second  time ;  and  cases  of  a  third  or 
fourth  successful  vaccination,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  are  not 
uncommon.  Now,  subsequent  cases  of  vaccinia  diflfer  from  the 
first,  which  has  been  described  above.  The  period  of  incu- 
bation is  shorter,  and  the  vesicular,  pustular,  and  desiccative 
stages  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole  period 
of  the  disease  is  less.  The  variation  from  the  appearance  and 
course  of  the  first  vesicle,  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection, which  the  first  vaccination  still  affords,  both  as  regards 
smallpox  and  vaccinia.  If  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  vaccination,  and  the  protective  power,  which  it  aflForded,  is 
nearly  lost,  the  second  vaccinia  differs  but  little  from  the  first. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  vaccination  still  affords  nearly 
complete  protection,  the  result  of  the  second  is  slight;  the  erup- 
tion is  insignificant,  lacking  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
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vaccine  vesicle,  resembling  a  common  sore,  and  disappearing 
within  a  week.  It  is  accompanied  by  no  inflamed  areola,  and 
by  no  constitutional  disturbance. 

Vaccination  often  produces  no  result.  This  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lymph  or  scab  employed  is  useless.  It  has 
spoiled  by  keeping,  or  never  has  been  good.  In  other  cases,  it 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  susceptibility  in  the  person.  Some  take  vac- 
cinia with  difficulty,  and  only  after  several  vaccinations;  just  as 
children,  though  fully  exposed,  often  fail  to  take  measles  or  scar- 
let fever,  on  account  of  a  condition  of  the  system  which  prevents 
the  reception  of  the  virus,  or  antagonizes  and  controls  its  action. 
In  some  instances,  after  vaccination,  an  eruption  is  produced,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  genuine ;  but  it  immediately  becomes  purulent, 
and  is  soon  broken.  A  large,  yellow,  uneven  scab  results,  having 
none  of  the  appearance,  and  containing  little,  or  none,  of  the  vac- 
cine virus.  This  scab,  as  well  as  the  liquid  matter  which  pre- 
ceded the  formation  of  the  scab,  is  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  vaccination,  and,  if  so  employed,  will  probably  cause  a  sore 
from  its  irritating  eflfect,  but  not  of  a  specific  character.  If,  in 
place  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle,  the  eruption  presents  the  ap- 
pearance which  I  have  described,  namely,  that  of  a  pustule,  soon 
breaking,  and  forming  a  large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  the  vac- 
cinia— if  it  is  correct  so  to  designate  it — must  be  considered  spu- 
rious. A  sore  has  been  produced  by  the  animal  matter  which 
was  employed  in  vaccination  along  with  the  virus,  which  has 
modified  the  action  of  the  virus,  and  probably  has  rendered  it 
useless  as  a  means  of  protection;  or  there  may  have  been  no 
virus  inserted  with  this  animal  matter.  The  physician  should  in 
such  cases  insist  on  a  second  vaccination. 

Cases,  like  the  above,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
parents  of  the  child  are  often  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  see 
an  eruption  following  the  vaccination,  accompanied  by  considera- 
ble inflammation,  and  leaving  a  cicatrix.  Unless  undeceived  by 
the  physician,  they  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  belief  of  the  child's 
security,  until,  perhaps,  it  takes  smallpox.  Such  cases,  obviously, 
tend  to  diminish  the  confidence  which  the  public  should  have  in 
vaccination,  as  a  means  of  protection  from  smallpox,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  important  in  all  cases 
that  the  physician  should  see  the  result  of  his  vaccination.  It  has 
been  proposed,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  the 
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vaccinia,  to  revaccinate  when  the  eruption  begins,  and  if  the  first 
is  genuine  the  second  will  overtake  it.  This  is  called  Brice's  test; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  since  the  physician,  familiar  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  true  vesicle,  can  determine  at  once  its  genuineness 
by  the  sight. 

Protection  from  Vaccination — Revaccination. 

It  w^as  believed  by  the  early  advocates  of  vaccination,  that  the 
general  performance  of  this  operation  would  soon  eradicate  small- 
pox from  the  community,  so  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  disease 
of  the  past,  rather  than  of  the  present  time.  This  result,  how- 
ever, is  not  achieved.  As  a  rule,  the  greater  the  benefit  of  any 
measure  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  the 
greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  obstacles  which  diminish  its 
effectiveness.  Science  is  full  of  examples  of  this.  Fortunately 
these  obstacles,  as  regards  vaccination,  are  not  such  as  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  physicians  in  its  protective  power,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  this  simple  operation  will  yet  be  the 
means  of  rendering  smallpox  a  disease  almost  unknown,  unless 
in  its  modified  form. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  in  the  first  year  of  life.    In 
the  country,  where  there  is  little  danger  of  exposure  to  smallpox, 
it  may  be  deferred  till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months.     In  the 
city,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  constant  intefrcourse  of 
people,  and  where  contagious  diseases  are  often  contracted  without 
its  being  known  when  exposure  occurred,  an  earlier  vaccination 
is  advisable.     Some  physicians  recommend  performance  of  the 
operation  as  early  as  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks.     The  objectiou 
to  this  is  that  if  erysipelas  occur,  so  young  an  infant  is  apt  to 
perish  from  it,  whereas  an  infant  three  or  four  months  old  ordi- 
narily recovers.     For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the  most  suitable 
age  is  about  four  months  for  the  city  infant,  in  ordinary  times, 
but,  if  smallpox  is  epidemic,  vaccination  should  be  performed  at 
an  earlier  age.     I  have  vaccinated  even  the  new-born  infant  when 
smallpox  had  broken  out  in  adjoining  apartments. 

Vaccinia  usually  extinguishes,  for  a  time,  the  susceptibility  to 
smallpox.  According  to  M.  Gintrac,  varioloid  does  not  occur 
within  two  years,  in  those  who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may, 
however,  in  exceptional  instances,  occur  in  a  mild  form  withiia 
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few  months  after  vaccination.  The  protection  afforded  by  vacci- 
nia gradually  diminishes  by  time,  but  it  does  not,  probably,  as  a 
rule,  cease  entirely.  Varioloid,  however,  occurring  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  a  successful  vaccination,  is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  it 
may  even  be  fatal,  showing  that  it  has  been  but  slightly  modified. 
In  other  cases,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  the  symptoms  pre- 
sent a  degree  of  mildness,  which  indicates  that  the  protective 
power  of  the  vaccination  is  not  entirely  lost. 

If  a  second  vaccination  is  practised  soon  after  the  scab  from  the 
first  vaccination  has  fallen,  it  will  usually  produce  no  result,  but 
in  other  cases  it  gives  rise  to  a  little  redness,  swelling,  and  indu- 
ration, which  show  that  vaccinia  has  been  reproduced,  though 
in  a  very  mild  and  insignificant  form.  It  is  probable  that  in 
these  cases  varioloid  might  also  occur  by  exposure,  though  with  a 
mildness  corresponding  with  that  of  tlje  vaccinia.  The  longer  the 
period  after  the  first  vaccination,  the  greater  the  number  of  those 
in  whom  a  second  vaccination  is  effective,  an9,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  greater  also  the  liability  to  the  variolous  disease  if 
a  second  vaccination  is  not  performed.  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, to  perform  a  second  vaccination,  not  later  than  the  sixth  or 
eighth  year,  and  again  in  childhood.  And  if  smallpox  is  epi- 
demic, it  is  proper  to  vaccinate  all  who  have  not  been  vaccinated 
within  three  or  four  years. 

Selection  of  Virus. 

The  lymph  is  preferable  to  the  scab  for  vaccination,  provided 
that  it  can  be  obtained  fresh.  The  scab  is  more  easily  preserved, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  lymph  and  scab  are  old,  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  lymph  should,  if  the  vesicle  is  sufliciently  de- 
veloped, be  taken  on  the  fifth  day.  It  may  also  be  taken  on  the 
%ixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth  day,  provided  that  the  areola  has 
not  formed.  The  lymph  of  the  fifth  day  acts  with  greater 
energy,  though  that  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  is  not  much  infe- 
rior. Lymph  obtained  after  the  formation  of  the  areola  is  less 
efiicient,  though  it  may  communicate  the  genuine  disease. 

There  is  no  mode  of  vaccination  so  reliable  as  the  use  of  lymph, 
taken  directly  from  the  arm  and  immediately  inserted — the  arm  to 
arm  vaccination.  Lymph  can  be  preserved  for  a  few  days  on  a 
flattened  surface  of  whalebone,  or  the  segment  of  a  quill ;  the 
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former  I  prefer,  and  if  employed  within  a  week,  it  will  usually 
communicate  vaccinia.  Lymph  may  be  preserved  a  longer  period* 
between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  but  the  best  way  of  preserving  it 
is  in  capillary  glass  tubes.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  within 
the  vesicle  and  the  lymph  ascends  by  capillary  attraction.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  received,  the  ends  are  sealed,  by  holding 
them  for  a  moment  in  a  flame.  Care  is  requisite  in  doing  this, 
so  as  not  to  heat  the  lymph,  as  it  is  spoiled  by  a  temperature  much 
above  the  body.  When  the  lymph  is  used,  the  ends  of  the  tube 
are  broken,  and  by  blowing  gently  through  it,  a  sufficienf  quantity 
is  received  on  the  point  of  a  lancet. 

If  the  scab  is  genuine,  it  presents  a  dark-brown  or  mahogany 
color,  and  has  a  circular,  oval,  or  at  least  a  rounded  form;  it 
is  firm,  or  compact,  and  has  a  lustre.     Soft,  yellowish,  and  irre- 
gular scabs,  are  not  genuine,  and  those  of  a  dull  appearance,  or 
without  lustre,  have  usually  spoiled  in  the  keeping.     It  is  the 
belief  of  many,  that  the  vaccine  virus  gradually  becomes  weaker 
by  passing  successively  through  the  human  system  (Oondie,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  April,  1865),  andlhat  therefore 
different  specimens  of  virus  work  with  different  energy,  according 
to  the  degree  of  removal  from  the  cow.     To  what  extent  this  view 
is  correct  is  not  fully  ascertained,  but,  certainly,  if  the  virus  em- 
ployed continues  to  produce  a  small  vesicle,  and  attended  only  bj 
little  inflammation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  protectioa 
which  it  imparts  is  less  than  that  from  virus  which  works  with 
greater  energy,  and  it  should  be  exchanged  for  such.     The  scab 
is  best  preserved  in  soft  beeswax,  which  excludes  the  air,  and  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


VARICELLA. 


Varicella,  chickenpox  or  swinepox,  is  the  shortest  and  mildest 
of  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  highly  infectious,  so  that  few  chil- 
dren escape  who  are  exposed  to  it.  Its  period  of  incubation  is 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  days.    It  is  not  inoculable,  or  at  least 
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• 

those  who  have  attempted  to  inoculate  with  the  lymph  of  varicella 
have  failed.  I  endeavored  to  communicate  the  disease  in  this 
way  some  years  ago,  but  without  result.  It  attacks  the  same  in- 
dividual but  once,  and  it  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  prevail  most,  immediately  before,  during,  or 
after  epidemics  of  smallpox,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
a  modified  form  of  variola,  and  hencents  name,  which  signifies 
little  variola.  This  idea  is,  however,  entertained  by  few,  and  it 
is  opposed  by -the  following  facts.  Varicella  may  occur  after 
variola  or  variola  after  varicella,  without  any  modification,  and 
the  two  diseases  are  very  dissimilar  as  regards  gravity  of  symp- 
toms and  duration.  The  variolous  disease,  whether  smallpox  or 
varioloid,  often  occurs  in  the  adult ;  varicella,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Professor  Flint  states  that 
he  has  observed  it  in  the  adult,  but  its  occurrence  at  this  period 
of  life  is  rare.  Moreover  varicella  and  variola  have  been  known 
to  occur  simultaneously  in  the  same  individual.  Such  a  case  was 
reported  by  M.  Delpech,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1845. 

Symptoms. — Varicella  usually  commences  with  such  symptoms, 
as  usher  in  ordinary  mild  febrile  attacks,  namely,  headache,  languor, 
chilliness,  and  sometimes  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Fever 
supervenes,  which  is  usually  moderate,  the  pulse  rising  perhaps 
to  100  or  112,  and  the  thermometer  showing  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, but  less  than  occurs  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  These 
symptoms,  which  precede  the  eruption,  are  sometimes  absent,  or 
are  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice.  The  fever  usually  ceases  on  the 
second  day,  but  it  may  return  on  the  following  night.  The  appe- 
tite is  rarely  lost,  and  most  children  continue,  more  or  less,  at 
their  amusements. 

The  eruption  commences  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  appearing 
as  small  red  points,  first  over  the  trunk,  and  soon  afterwards 
over  the  face  and  limbs.  These  points,  which  are  at  fi^rst 
minute  papules,  become  vesicular  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  occurrence  of  the  vesicular  stage  is  nearly  simultaneous  on 
all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  vesicles  lack  the  hard  indurated 
base  of  the  variolous  eruption,  though  they  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  faint  zone  of  redness.  They  differ  also  from  the 
variolous  eruption  in  the  absence  of  umbilication,  and  in  irregu- 
larity of  shape.  Some  are  small  and  acuminate,  some  hemi- 
spherical, and  of  medium  size,  and  others  oval  or  elongated,  and 
34 
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of  large  size.  The  inflammation  is  quite  superficial,  not  involv- 
ing the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  scarcely  affecting  the  deepest 
layer  of  the  skin. 

The  vesicles  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  half  a  line  to 
that  of  even  three  lines.  They  occasionally  give  rise  to  slight 
itching.  On  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  third  of  the  dise^e, 
the  vesicles  are  still  fully  developed,  their  liquid  contents  being 
nearly  transparent.  At  the  close  of  this  day  the  liquid  begins  to 
be  somewhat  cloudy,  and  its  absorption  commences.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  disease  desiccation  progresses  rapidly,  and  by 
the  fifth,  the  liquid  has  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  there 
results  a  scab,  small  and  thin,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  The 
scabs  are  soon  detached,  the  redness  which  indicated  their  seat 
disappears,  the  epiderm,  which  had  been  raised  and  removed  by 
the  eruption,  is  reproduced  in  its  normal  state,  and  in  a  few  days, 
all  evidence  of  varicella  is  effaced.  A  cicatrix  occasionally 
results,  but  it  is  due  not  to  the  simple  varicellar  eruption,  but  to 
a  sore  produced  from  the  eruption  by  the  scratching  of  the  child. 

The  number  of  vesicles  varies  considerably  in  different  cases. 
They  are  never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  confluent ;  but  they 
are  sometimes  so  abundant  in  young  children  that,  if  the  disease 
were  variola,  it  would  be  called  severe  discrete. 

Diagnosis. — Obviously  the  only  diseases  w^ith  which  varicella 
is  liable  to  be  confounded,  are  such  as  present  vesicles  at  sorae 
stage  of  their  course.     From  the  local  vesicular  eruptions  this 
disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the  fact  that  the  vesicles  appear  on 
all  parts  of  the  surface.     It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  variola  or 
varioloid,  or  vice  versd — a  mistake  very  damaging  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  physician.     The  points  of  difterential  diagnosis  are 
the  symptoms  of  invasion — severe,  and  lasting  three  or  four  days 
in  the  one;  mild,  and  continuing  only  one  day  in  the  other— an 
eruption  passing  slowly  through  its  stages  from  the  papulae  to 
tlie  pustulffi,  umbilicated,  with  circular,  raised,  and  inflamed  base, 
appearing  first  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  not  till  a  day  later, 
on  the  legs,  in  the  one  disease;  while,  in  the  other,  the  evolu- 
tion, shape,  and  course  of  the  eruption,  as  described  above,  are 
materially  difterent.     By  proper  attention   to   these  di&tiuctive 
features  it  is  rarely  difficult  to  diagnosticate  the  two  diseases. 

The  PROGNOSIS  in  varicella  is  always  favorable.     It  does  DOt, 
of  itself,  endanger  life,  nor  seriously  incommode  the  patient;  nor 
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does  it  give  rise  to  complications,  nor  sequels.  The  treatment, 
therefore,  is  the  simplest  possible.  Mild  diet,  and  a  laxative, 
may  be  prescribed  during  the  febrile  period;  but  nothing  farther 
is  required. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


PERTUSSIS. 


Pertussis,  or  hooping-cough,  is  a  contagious  disease,  and,  in 
modern  nosology,  is  classified  with  the  zymotic  affections.  It  is 
due  to  a  specific  cause,  a  materies  morbi,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  not  known.  It  may  occur  both  rn  the  epidemic  and  sporadic 
form.  It  is  probably  not  inoculable,  nor  is  it  propagated  by  a 
third  person,  nor  by  fomites,  although  it  is  highly  infectious, 
either  through  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  by  exhalations  from 
his  surface.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  affects  the  same  individual 
but  once.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report  a  case  of  its  second  occur- 
rence, and  a  case  is  also  reported  by  Dr.  West.  I  have  never 
attended  a  patient  in  two  attacks,  though  I  can  recall  to  mind 
two  individuals,  both  women  of  intelligence,  who  stated  that 
they  had  previous  attacks  in  early  life.  It  occasionally  affects 
young  infants,  even  those  less  than  one  month  old;  and,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  adults,  and  rarely  even  old  people;  but  most  cases 
are  between  the  ages  of  one  and  seven  years. 

Symptoms. — Pertussis  consists  of  three  stages — first,  the  ca- 
tarrhal ;  secondly,  the  stage  of  spasmodic  cough — or,  for  brevity, 
the  spasmodic  stage ;  thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  first  period  is  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  coryza 
and  bronchitis.  The  eyes  present  a  moderately  suffused  and 
injected  appearance.  There  is  sneezing,  with  defluxion  from  the 
nostrils;  and  there  is  also  more  or  less  cough,  dependent  on 
bronchitic  inflammation.  The  cough  does  not  differ  in  character 
from  that  in  the  first  stages  of  simple  bronchitis,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  expectoration.  Trousseau  has  known  the  cough  to 
be  repeated  forty  or  fifty  times  per  minute;  but  such  groat  fre- 
quency is  rare.    The  pulse  and  respiration  are  moderately  accele- 
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rated,  and  such  other  symptoms  as  commonly  accompany 
inflammatory  affections  of  a  mild  grade  are  present,  namely, 
increased  heat  of  surface,  thirst,  and  impaired  appetite. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  various.  It  may,  in  rare 
instances,  last  only  two  or  three  days;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
protracted  even  to  six  weeks.  Its  ordinary  duration  is  from 
eight  to  fifteen  days.  In  fifty-five  cases  observed  by  Dr.  "West, 
its  average  duration  was  twelve  days  and  seven-tenths  of  a  day. 
I  have  met  two  cases,  both  girls  over  the  age  of  six  years,  in 
whom  no  spasmodic  cough  was  noticed.  If  there  was  any,  it 
was  limited  to  a  few  paroxysms,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  said 
that  there  was  but  one  stage,  namely,  the  catarrhal.  They  had 
the  symptoms  of  the  catarrhal  stage,  but  instead  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  spasmodic  cough  at  the  usual  period,  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  abated  somewhat,  and  there  remained  an  occa- 
sional easy  cough,  like  that  of  simple  subacute  bronchitis.  This 
continued  during  a  period  which  corresponded  with  the  duration 
of  pertussis.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  would  have  been 
doubtful,  except  for  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  pertussis, 
with  its  regular  stages,  in  other  children  of  the  same  families. 

Second  Period. — This  supervenes  gradually.  At  first,  while 
the  cough  ordinarily  has  the  character  presented  in  the  first 
stage,  it  is  now  and  then  observed  to  be  more  severe  and  spas- 
modic. The  spasmodic  element  increases  gradually,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  week  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,. if 
any  previously  existed,  is  removed. 

The  severity  of  the  cough  in  the  second  stage  varies  considera- 
bly in  different  cases.     It  sometimes  occurs  quite  abruptly,  but 
commonly  there  is  premonition  of  it.     The  patient  endeavors  to 
repress  it.    If  a  child,  he  leaves  his  playthings,  and  rests  his  head 
on  his  mother's  lap,  or  takes  hold  of  some  firm  object  for  sup- 
port ;  his  face  has  a  grave  or  even  anxious  appearance,  while  the 
pulse  and  respiration  are  somewhat  accelerated.     Immediately 
the  cough  commences.     It  consists  in  a  succession  of  short  and 
hurried  expirations,  which  expel  a  large  part  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  lungs,  followed  by  a  rapid  and  deep  inspiration.    There 
may  be  a  single  series  of  expirations,  terminating  in  the  manner 
mentioned ;  but  often  there  are  two,  three,  or  more  such  series 
embraced  in  a  paroxysm.     The  paroxysm  commonly  ends  in  the 
expulsion  of  more  or  less  frothy  mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
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and  sometimes  in  vomiting.  The  rapid  passage  of  air  through 
the  glottis,  in  the  inspiration  which  terminates  the  cough,  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  sound,  which  is  called  the 'hoop. 
During  the  cough  there  is  temporary  arrest  of  blood  in  the  lungs, 
leading  to  congestion  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
throughout  the  systemic  circulation ;  therefore  the  face  is  flushed 
and  swollen,  and  occasionally  hemorrhage  occurs  under  the  con- 
junctiva, or  from  one  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  most  frequent 
hemorrhage  is  epistaxis.  When  the  cough  ceases,  and  normal 
respiration  is  restored,  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  immediately 
abates;  but  often  puffiness  of  the  features  is  observed,  due  to  serous 
infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  pellular  tissue,  and  continuing  for 
days  or  weeks  during  the  period  when  the  cough  is  most  severe. 

The  paroxysm  lasts  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  or  even  a  whole 
minute,  and  in  that  time,  in  severe  cases,  there  are  often  as  many 
as  fifteen  to  twenty  series  of  expirations.  The  hoop  is  not  as 
loud  in  infants  as  in  children,  and  in  young  infants,  especially 
those  under  the  age  of  six  months,  it  is  often  lacking,  although 
the  cough  may  be  severe. 

At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  if  there  is  no  complication, 
the  symptoms  soon  abate;  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respira- 
tion become  normal,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease.  The 
cough  in  the  second  stage  is  much  more  frequent  in  one  case 
than  another.  At  the  height  of  this  stage  it  is  generally  more 
severe,  if  it  occur  at" long  intervals  than  when  frequent.  During 
the  weeks  in  which  pertussis  is  most  severe  there  is,  in  the 
average,  about  one  paroxysm  of  coughing  to  each  hour. 

The  cough  increases  in  severity  till  the  third  week  of  the 
second  stage,  or  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  day  of  the  disease, 
after  which  it  remains  stationary  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  apt  to 
be  more  frequent  in  the  night  than  daytime.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  while  the  child  is  quiet;  it  may  even  awaken  him  from 
sleep,  but  it  is  often,  also,  produced  by  mental  excitement,  or  by 
physical  exertion.  Anger  or  fright  gives  rise  to  it,  and  there- 
fore the  child  is  apt  to  cough,  when  being  examined  by  the 
physician,  or  when  his  wishes  are  not  complied  with.  The 
ordinary  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days.  It  may,  however,  be  considerably  longer  or  shorter  than 
this. 

The  third  stage,  which   commences   at  the   time   when  the 
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spasmodic  cough  begins  to  abate,  is  short,  not  continuing  longer 
til  an  t^v^o  or  three  weeks.  A  protracted  stage  of  decline  indicates 
some  complication.  While  the  sputum  in  the  second  stage  is 
mucous  and  frothy,  that  in  the  third  stage  is  more  opaque  and 
j)uriform. 

In  the  third  as  in  the  second  stage,  if  there  is  no  complication, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are 
nearly  or  quite  natural.  Febrile  excitement  may,  however,  now 
and  then  occur  from  trifling  causes,  or,  indeed,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause.  The  digestion  and  the  general  health  in  uncompli- 
cated pertussis  remain  unimpaired,  with  the  exception  of  more 
or  less  emaciation,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  but  the  mildest 
cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vomiting.  After  complete 
recovery  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasmodic  cough  to  reappear, 
at  times,  for  one  or  even  two  years.  The  cough  of  ordinary 
simple  laryngitis,  or  bronchitis,  assumes  this  character. 

Complications. — These,  like  the  symptoms,  are  chiefly  of  a 
twofold  character,  namely,  inflammatory  and  neuropathic.  From 
the  nature  of  the  cough  in  this  disease,  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  that  spasmodic  affection,  which  is  now  designated 
internal  convulsions,  and  which  is  characterized  by  spasm  of 
certain  muscles  of  respiration,  would  be  a  frequent  complica- 
tion. It  does  sometimes  occur  in  young  children,  but  it  is  not 
common.  Clonic  convulsions  affecting  the  external  muscles  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  infrequent.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the 
second  stage,  when  the  cough  is  most  severe,  and  in  infancy  much 
more  frequently  than  in  childhood.  They  are  apt  to  be  general 
and  severe,  or,  if  not  of  this  character  at  first,  to  become  such. 
The  convulsions  commence,  in  most  instances,  in  or  directly  aft^r 
the  paroxysm  of  coughing;  but  they  may  occur  in  the  interval. 

Eilliet  and  Barthez  remark:  "Almost  all  infants  succumb  to 
this  complication,  ordinarily  in  the  twenty-four  hours  which 
follow  the  first  attack;  nevertheless  life  may  be  prolonged  during 
two  or  three  days"  (Article,  Coqueluche).  In  my  own  practice 
this  complication  of  hooping-cough  has  usually  terminated 
fatally,  but  I  have  known  recovery  to  occur  somewhat  unexpect- 
edly under  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium.  In  the  mouth  of 
June,  1867,  I  was  attending  a  little  girl  two  years  and  four 
months  old,  who  had  reached  the  fifth  week  of  pertussis,  when 
she  was  seized  with  general  clonic  convulsions.     The  mother, 
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who  was  requested  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  convul- 
sion.s,  stated  that  there  were  twenty  in  all,  occurring  witliin 
forty-eight  hours.  They  affected  both  sides,  the  shortest  lasting 
only  three  or  four  minutes,  the  longest  seventy-five  minutes. 
The  treatment  in  this  case,  which  eventuated  favorably,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

In  those  who  die  of  convulsions  occurring  in  hooping-cough, 
the  most  constant  lesion  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and 
sinuses,  with  perhaps  serous  effusion.  This  congestion  is  due 
in  part  to  the  cough,  which  precedes  the  convulsions,  and  in 
part,  to  the  convulsions  themselves.  At  the  autopsies  which  I 
have  made  of  two  infants,  who  died  in  hospital  practice  from 
hooping-cough,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  all  the  cerebral 
sinuses  were  filled  with  clots,  which  were  generally  soft  and 
dark;  but  in  the  lateral  sinuses  clots  were  found,  which  were 
light-colored.  The  light  color  of  a  clot,  either  in  a  vein  or  sinus, 
indicates  its  ante-mortem  formation. 

The  gravity  of  the  convulsive  attack  can  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving whether  the  patient  readily  recovers  consciousness,  which 
is  proof  of  any  sericxis  congestion  of  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  drowsiness  remaining,  or  a  semi-comatose  state,  indi- 
cates persistent  congestion,  and  perhaps  even  the  formation  of 
clots  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  Death  from  convulsions  is 
usually  preceded  by  coma.  Occasionally  meningeal  apoplexy 
occurs,  and  death  is  immediate. 

The  most  frequent  inflammatory  complications  are  bronchitis 
and  pneumonitis.  Inflammation  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  has 
been  seen  to  be  an  almost  uniform  accompaniment  of  the  stage  of 
invasion,  but  it  seldom,  in  this  stage,  becomes  so  severe  as  to 
constitute  a  complication.  Both  bronchitis  and  pneumonitis, 
when  occurring  as  complications,  are  developed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  second  stage.  Bronchitis  is  accompanied  by  accele- 
rated respiration  and  pulse,  and  increased  temperature.  The 
danger  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  dyspnoea.  In  the  infant 
the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  are  apt  to  be  affected,  constituting 
capillary  bronchitis;  this  is  attended  with  great  embarrassment 
of  respiration,  and  its  result  is  usually  fatal.  If  the  bronchitis  do 
not  invade  the  smaller  tubes,  and  if  the  general  health  is  good, 
a  majority  of  those  affected  with  this  complication  recover  by 
proper  treatment.     Bronchitis  complicating  hooping-cough   is, 
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however,  more  protracted  than  when  occurring  as   a   primary 
disease. 

Pneumonia  is  a  less  common  complication  than  bronchitis,  but 
it  occurs  more  frequently  in  pertussis  than  in  any  other  con- 
stitutional affection  of  early  life,  excepting  measles.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  congestion,  which  occurs  in  the  lung  during 
the  cough,  favors  the  development  of  pneumonia.  The  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  which  accompany  this  inflammation  and  serve 
for  its  diagnosis  are  the  same  as  in  the  primary  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  are  described  elsewhere.  Bronchitis  or  pneumonia 
usually  moderates  the  severity  of  the  spasmodic  cough.  While 
the  inflammatory  element  in  pertussis  increases,  the  spasmodic 
abates.  On  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  however,  the 
cough  usually  regains  its  former  convulsive  character.  The  fact 
may  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  any  complication  or  inter- 
current disease,  which  is  attended  by  decided  febrile  reaction, 
ordinarily  renders  the  cough  for  the  time  less  spasmodic. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the 
elevated  temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  short 
and  frequent  cough.  These  symptoms  do  not  cease  as  long  as 
the  inflammation  continues,  whereas  in  uncomplicated  pertussis 
the  patient  s^ems  nearly  or  quite  well  between  the  coughs.  In 
pneumonia  the  respiration  is  accompanied  by  the  expiratory 
moan,  and  in  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  there  is  more  or 
less  depression  of  the  infra  mammary  region  during  inspiration. 
These  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  render 
.  diagnosis  in  most  instances  easy.  Although  the  general  character 
of  the  cough  is  changed,  a  cough  now  and  then  occurs,  even 
when  the  inflammation  is  pretty  severe,  sufficiently  spasmodic  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  primary  affection.  Bronchitis  limited 
to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  does  not  materially  increase  the 
danger,  except  in  feeble  children.  Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia are  always  serious  complications. 

It  is  stated  by  some  writers  that  the  spasmodic  cough  of  per- 
tussis occasionally  gives  rise  to  emphysema,  and  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Others,  as  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  do  not  believe 
that  these  structural  changes  occur  from  such,  a  cause,  because 
the  spasmodic  character  of  the  cough  of  pertussis  pertains  to 
expiration.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  emphysema  is  very 
common  in  young  infants.    I  have  often  observed  it  at  the  autop- 
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sies  of  those  who  have  never  had  any  severe  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  ordinary 
bronchitis  may  give  rise  to  it.  It  is  highly  probable  that  per- 
tussis, especially  when  complicated  by  severe  bronchitis,  may 
give  rise  both  to  emphysema  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tube. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  October 
14th,  1868,  I  exhibited  emphysematous  lungs  removed  from  an 
infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  week  of  pertussis.  Death  occurred 
from  thrombosis  in  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  resulting 
from  the  severe  spasmodic  cough,  clonic  convulsions,  and  from 
feebleness  of  the  circulation,  as  the  infant  was  previously  in  a 
reduced  state  from  the  summer  complaint.  At  the  autopsy  the 
superior  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  found  exsanguine,  doughy  to 
the  feel,  and  enlarged  so  as  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  other 
lobes.  The  resiliency  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  these  lobes  was 
evidently  greatly  impaired,  and  their  air  cells  in  a  state  of  over- 
distension. The  other  lobes  were  healthy,  except  that  one  of 
them  was  the  seat  of  lobular  pneumonia.  In  the  history  of  this 
case  it  did  not  appear  that  there  had  been  any  pathological  state 
affecting  the  respiratory  system  previously  to  the  pertussis,  so 
that  the  commencing  emphysema  was  apparently  referable  to 
this  disease.  The  forcible  and  deep  inspiration  which  terminates 
the  cough  of  pertussis  may  aid  in  the  production  of  emphysema 
in  the  infant. 

I  have  occasionally  met  cases  in  which  partial  collapse  of  the 
lungs  appeared  to  have  occurred,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  cough 
is  such  that  this  would  be  a  more  probable  result  than  enlarge- 
ment of  either  the  tubes  or  air  cells.  Collapse,  like  emphysema, 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  months  subsequently  to  pertussis,  and 
then  gradually  disappear. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  it  is  impossible  to 
diagnosticate  pertussis.  Its  nature  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
a  known  exposure,  or  from  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  second  stage,  which  is  characterized  by  the  spas- 
modic cough,  diagnosis  is  ordinarily  easy,  and  often  the  parents 
are  able  to  announce  the  nature  of  the  disease  when  the  physi- 
cian is  called.  Still,  a  mistake  is  sometimes  made ;  a  spasmodic 
cough  very  similar  to  that  of  pertussis  occasionally  occurs  in 
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other  diseases.  Young  infants  with  bronchitis  frequently  experi- 
ence great  difficulty  in  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  collects 
in  the  air  passages,  and  provokes  a  suffocative  cough.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  will  aid  in  making  the  diagnosis.  Bronchitis,  accom- 
panied by  a  suffocative  cough,  is  an  acute  disease,  and  the  cough 
occurs  at  an  early  period,  usually  in  the  first  week.  It  lacks  the 
inspiratory  sound  or  the  hoop,  and  is  associated  with  constantly 
accelerated  respiration  and  well-marked  febrile  symptoms,  de- 
pendent on  the  inflammation.  Moreover,  the  cough  is  only 
occasionally  suffocative,  according  to  the  amount  of  mucus  in  the 
tubes.  The  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
preceded  by  the  stage  of  invasion.  This  cough  occurs  in  the 
second  stage,  when  the  febrile  symptoms  have  abated;  if  the 
disease  is  uncomplicated,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  hoop,  and  its 
ordinary  character  is  spasmodic.  Again,  the  suffocative  coagh 
of  bronchitis  rarely  ends  in  vomiting,  which  has  been  seen  to  be 
so  common  in  the  cough  of  pertussis. 

The  only  other  disease,  with  which  there  is  much  likelihood  of 
confounding  pertussis,  is  bronchial  phthisis.  The  points  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis  are  the  following :  the  one  epidemic,  and  spread- 
ing by  contagion ;  the  other  non-contagious,  and  isolated ;  the  one 
embraced  in  three  distinct  stages,  and  much  shorter ;  the  other 
chronic,  and  presenting  no  stages,  but  commencing  with  mild  non- 
febrile  symptoms,  and  progressively  becoming  more  severe;  in 
the  one  an  absence  of  symptoms  in  the  intervals  of  the  cough, 
provided  there  is  no  complication ;  in  the  other  constant  symp- 
toms, such  as  are  common  in  tubercular  disease.  The  previous 
health,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  tubercular  cachexia  should 
be  considered,  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  usually, 
in  bronchial  phthisis,  the  lungs  are  also  affected,  so  that  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion  may  furnish  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of 
the  cough. 

Prognosis. — This  is  ordinarily  favorable.  Nearly  all  recover, 
unless  some  complication  arises.  In  rare  instances  death  may 
occur  in,  or  immediately  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  cerebral  capillaries,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  apoplexy.  Most  fatal  cases,  however,  are  complicated 
with  either  clonic  convulsions,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or,  in  the 
summer  season,  entero-colitis,  and  death  is  due  to  the  complication 
rather  than  the  pertussis.     It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  clonic 
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convulsions  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable,  but  the  case  detailed 
above  shows  that  some  may  recover.  If  the  convulsion  is  suc- 
ceeded by  marked  drowsiness,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 
It  is  probable  that  other  convulsions  will  occur,  ending  in  coma. 
Immediate  recovery  of  consciousness  shows  a  less  dangerous 
form  of  convulsions,  and  one  which,  with  proper  treatment,  may 
terminate  favorably. 

The  danger  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  depends  on  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  dyspnoea,  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient.  Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  are  always 
serious  complications.  They  have  been  the  cause  oT  death  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases,  which  I  have  attended.  Per- 
tussis sometimes  is  attended  with  so  much  emaciation  and  loss 
of  strength,  in  consequence  of  the  vomiting,  that  intercurrent 
diseases,  which,  in  favorable  states  of  the  system,  would  probably 
end  favorably,  are  very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  this  city  epidemics 
of  the  diarrhoeal  affections,  so  common  among  infants  in  the  sum- 
mer, are  much  more  fatal,  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  epidemic 
of  pertussis.  In  my  practice,  an  infant  affected  at  the  same  time 
with  the  "  summer  complaint"  and  hooping-cough  has  generally 
perished,  unless  removed  to  the  country.  If  there  is  much  ema- 
ciation and  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  the  prognosis 
is  more  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  probable  occurrence  of 
this  disease.  * 

Treatment. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  treatment  should  be 
the  same  as  in  idiopathic  catarrh.  It  should  consist  of  mild 
counter-irritation  to  the  chest.  If  there  is  much  bronchitis,  with 
accelerated  breathing,  the  oil-silk  jacket  may  be  applied.  Dcr 
mulcent,  laxative,  and  gentle  expectorant  mixtures  are  proper. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  employ  nothing,  which  would  reduce  the 
strength,  or  in  any  way  impair  the  general  health. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  most  beneficial  in  the  second  stage, 
or  that  of  convulsive  cough.  Proper  treatment  may  prevent  or 
control  complications,  which  ai'ise  chiefly  in  this  stage,  and  may 
moderate  the  intensity  of  the  cough.  Many  formulae  have  been 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  pertussis,  most  of  them  con- 
taining some  antispasmodic.  Oxide  of  zinc,  musk,  assafoetida, 
valerian,  cochineal,  the  anaesthetics,  and  many  other  medicinal 
agents  have  been  employed,  and  there  are  physicians  with  whom 
each  of  these  has  had  its  season  of  repute.    The  three  medicines 
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which  are  most  in  favor  with  the  profession  at  the  present  time, 
and  in  my  opinion  properly  so,  are  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna, 
and  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  employment  of  the  last  of  these 
is  comparatively  recent.  The  others  are  old  remedies,  and  their 
therapeutic  effects  are  more  fully  ascertained.  In  my  opinion 
the  treatment  by  belladonna  is  usually  most  successful,  and  this 
agent  is  more  employed  than  any  other.  Some  of  the  belladonna 
of  the  shops,  as  is  true  likewise  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  of  inferior 
quality,  either  from  its  mode  of  preparation,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  kept,  and  is  therefore  not  reliable.  But  if  good, 
and  prescribed  properly,  it  will  ordinarily  produce  some  ameliora- 
tion in  the  cough.  The  extract  is  commonly  prescribed  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  equally  convenient  for  use  with  the  tincture,  and 
more  reliable. 

The  first  dose  of  belladonna  should  be  smaller  than  will  pro- 
bably be  required  to  ameliorate  the  disease.  The  child,  however, 
requires  a  larger  proportionate  dose  of  belladonna  than  an  adult 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  Trousseau^s  great  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  children's  diseases,  and  his  successful  practice, 
render  his  views  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  this  agent 
deserving  of  careful  consideration.  For  young  children  he 
directed  pills  to  be  made,  each  containing  about  one-tenth  of  a 
grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  powder  of  the  leaves  of  belladonnli. 

For  children  over  the  age  of  four  years,  the  pills  contained 
one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
powder.  He  directed  that  one  of  these  pills  should  be  taken  in 
the  morning  when  the  stomach  was  empty,  and  a  second  on  the 
following  morning.  The  nurse  marked  on  a  card  each  paroxysm 
of  coughing,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  medicine  could  be  ascer- 
tained. If  the  number  of  paroxysms  were  diminished,  or  the 
cough  rendered  less  severe,  so  that  there  was  evidently  decided 
amelioration,  the  same  dose  was  administered  each  day.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  improvement  in  the  number,  or 
severity  of  the  paroxysms,  two  pills  were  given  on  the  following 
morning,  three  on  the  next,  and  so  on  till  an  appreciable  effect 
was  produced.  Trousseau  considered  it  important  to  give  at  one 
dose  whatever  belladonna  is  administered  during  the  day.  The 
same  quantity  per  day  given  in  small  doses,  at  intervals,  he  be- 
lieved to  be  less  effectual. 
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The  dose  which  he  found  to  produce  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms he  ordered  to  be  repeated  daily  during  the  succeeding  six 
or  eight  days.  Then  if  the  improvement  continued,  the  dose  was 
gradually  diminished  by  one  pill  each  day  back  to  the  first  dose, 
but  if  the  cough  increased  the  dose  was  again  increased. 

Finally,  when  the  spasmodic  cough  had  entirely  ceased.  Trous- 
seau advised  the  continuance  of  the  medicine  six  or  eight  days 
longer  before  it§  complete  suspension. 

Trousseau  sometimes  employed  atropine  in  place  of  bella- 
donna, since  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  reside  in  this 
alkaloid,  and,  being  crystalline,  its  strftigth  is  always  uniform. 
He  gave  the  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia  in  dose  of  about  y^^j 
part  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  to  infants  or  young 
children  in  the  same  manner  as  he  prescribed  belladonna.  For 
older  children  he  ordered  a  dose  proportionately  larger.  Brown- 
Sdquard,  in  remarks  made  before  the  United  States  Medical 
Association  in  May,  1866,  maintained  that  the  duration  of  per- 
tussis, so  far  as  the  neuropathic  element  is  concerned,  might  be 
abridged  to  a  few  days,  by  doses  of  atropia  sufficiently  large  to 
produce  toxical  effects.  He  recommends  a  dose  which  will 
cause,  and  repeated  will  maintain,  delirium  for  three  days;  after 
which,  he  states,  the  cough  is  no  longer  spasmodic. 

The  older  physicians,  who  first  advised  the  employment  of 
belladonna  in  pertussis,  as  Schaeffer,  Guersant,  Goelis,  and 
Wendt,  used  it  with  caution,  and  in  small  or  moderate  doses, 
apparently  believing  that  its  use  involved  considerable  danger. 
It  is  now,  however,  considered  a  safe  as  well  as  efficient  remedy, 
and  it  is  .admitted  that  in  pertussis  the  full  benefit  of  the  drug 
can  only  be  obtained  from  doses  which  produce  a  decided  im- 
pression on  the  system.  If  there  is  no  amelioration  of  symptoms 
from  smaller  doses,  it  is  proper  to  give  it  in  a  quantity,  which 
will  cause  dryness  of  the  fauces  and  efflorescence  upon  the  skin. 

The  preparation  of  belladonna  which  I  commonly  employ  is 
the  extract,  in  one  grain  pills.  If  the  patient  is  an  infant  one 
year  old,  one  pill  may  be  dissolved  in  eight  teaspoonfuls  of  water; 
if  three  years  old,  in  four,  and  a  teaspoonful  given  once,  or  if  there 
is  no  appreciable  effect,  twice,  or  three  times  daily.  If  there  is 
no  modification  of  symptoms,  an  additional  half  spoonful  should 
be  given  on  the  third  day,  and  afterwards  a  still  farther  increase 
will  probably  be  required.      This  mode  of  giving  belladonna  is 
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more  convenient  than  the  administration  in  the  pill,  as  recom- 
mended  by  Trousseau;  and  there  is  equal  exactness  in  the  dose. 
Exactness  in  the  dose  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  use  of  this 
agent,  and  it  is  not  attained  in  the  ordinary  way  of  giving  liquid 
medicines,  on  account  of  the  great  diflference  in  the  size  of  spoons. 
The  dose  which  proves  sufficient  to  control  the  disease  should  be 
administered  daily  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually  diminished  as 
the  cough  declines.      Hydrocyanic  acid  possesses  the  power  of 
controlling  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis.    It  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  West.     "I  usually  begin,"  says  he,  "with  a  dose  of  half 
a  minim  of  the  acid  of  tlie  London  Pharmacopoeia  (that  of  the  C 
S.  Ph.  is  the  same)  every  four  horfrs  for  a  child  nine  months  old; 
and  so  in  proportion  for  older  children.      The  specific  influence 
of  the  remedy  is,  I  think,  both  more  safely  and  efficiently  exerted 
by  increasing  the  frequency  of  its  administration  than  by  adding 
to  the  dose,  and  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  give  half  a  dose 
every  two  hours,  rather  than  to  double  the  dose  without  increas- 
ing the  frequency  of  its  repetition.      This   remedy  sometimes 
exerts  an  almost  magical  influence  on  the  cough,  diminishing  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  its  paroxysms  almost  immediately; 
while,  in  other  cases,  it  seems  perfectly  inert."     Dr.  West  has 
employed  this  remedy  several  hundred  times,- and  only  once  has 
observed  alarming  symptoms  from  its  use.     The  patient  was  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  had  been  ordered  one  minim  of  the 
dilute  acid  every  four  hours.      He  took  the  acid  for  four  days 
without  any  effect  being  produced,  either  on  his  system  generally, 
or  on  the  cough ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  after  taking  each 
dose,  he  uttered  a  cry,  became  quite  faint,  and  would  have  fallen, 
if  not  supported. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  given  in  safe  doses,  does  not  appear  to  pro- 
duce amelioration  of  symptoms  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases 
as  belladonna,  and  I  do  not  know  any  advantages  which  it  pos- 
sesses over  that  agent.  Belladonna  never  produces  sudden 
alarming  symptoms,  like  the  acid.  If,  through  mistake,  more 
than  the  prescribed  quantity  is  administered,  it  may  cause  deli- 
rium, and  the  characteristic  efiect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  and  upon  the  skin;  but  a  gradual  disappearance  of 
these  symptoms  may  be  confidently  expected,  without  any  injury 
to  the  patient.     If  for  any  reason  it  is  thought  best  to  prescribe 
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hydrocyanic  acid,  the   following  formuhe  from    West   may  te 
employed: — 

^. — Acid,  hydrocy.  dil.  Tuiv ; 
Syrupi  simpiicis  5j ; 
Aquae  destillat.  5vij. — M. 

A  tcaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  six  hours  for  a  child  nine  months  old. 

^. — Acid,  hydrocy.  dil.  Ti^^iv ; 
Mistur.  amygdalae  5J. — M. 
Dose  the  same. 

The  bromides  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pertussis.  They  were  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Gibbs, 
and  subsequently  by  Prof.  Harley,  of  London.  It  is  claimed  for 
them,  that  they  produce  an  anaesthetic  eflFect  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx.  The  bromide  employed  by  the  above  and 
other  physicians  has  commonly  been  that  of  ammonium,  but 
some  have  employed  that  of  potassium,  or  the  two  in  combina- 
tion. Prof,  llarley  gives  one  grain  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium 
for  each  year  of  the  patient's  age,  three  times  daily;  Dr.  Gibbs 
gives  two  or  three  grains  every  eight  hours  to  infants,  and  from 
four  to  ten  grains  to  older  children.  Dr.  Eitchie,  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  says  of  it  {JSdiyi. 
MexL  Joum.,  June,  1864):  "  In  my  experience,  the  remedy  appears 
to  be  most  successful  in  children  whose  age  exceeds  two  years. . . . 
The  quantity  I  have  generally  given  has  been  from  three  to 
twelve  grains  a  day,  in  .divided  doses,  administered  every  six 

hours Having  used  the  preparation  in  upwards  of  twenty 

cases,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  head,  it 
would  be 'that  the  great  efficacy  of  the  drug  is  in  uncomplicated 
cases;  that  in  those  complicated  with  acute  bronchitis,  or  pneu- 
monia, the  benefit  is  so  trifling  that  I  prefer  other  methods  of 
treatment;  for  an  acute  congested  condition  of  the  air  passages 
appears  to  lessen  the  eflFect  of  the  bromide  as  a  laryngeal  anes- 
thetic; that  the  more  frequent  the  paroxysms  of  hooping,  the 
more  marked  and  rapid  is  the  relief;  that  greater  relief  appears 
to  be  experienced  in  those  of  some  continuance  than  in  recent 
cases ;  and,  lastly,  that  when  chronic  bronchitis  is  present,  the 
bromide  should  not  be  given  alone,  but  combined  with  squill 
and  ipecacuanha  mixture,  and  occasionally  with  an  emetic." 

I  have  employed  the  bromides,  though  not  largely,  in  the 
treatment  of  pertussis,  but  have  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  observed 
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that  benefit  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  In  recent  cases,  I 
believe  that  belladonna  is  a  more  efiicient  remedy.  I  would  use 
the  bromides  chiefly  in  advanced  cases,  and  in  cases,  whatever 
the  period  of  pertussis,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  imminent 
danger  of  clonic  convulsions.  In  these  last  cases,  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  with  or  without  that  of  ammonium,  may,  in  certain 
cases,  prevent  the  convulsive  seizure. 

There  are  many  other  remedies,  which  have  been  vaunted  in 
the  treatment  of  pertussis,  and  which  do  moderate  the  severity  of 
the  cough.  Some,  it  seems  to  me,  bave  this  effect  by  producing 
febrile  excitement.  Such  is  the  use  of  cantharides,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce active  congestion  of  the  urinary  passages  and  strangury; 
severe  counter- irritation  over  the  chest  by  tartar  emetic,  namely, 
Autenrieth's  treatment,  etc.  Emetics  have  sometimes  been  pre- 
scribed in  the  first  stage  of  pertussis,  in  the  belief  that  they 
moderated  the  severity  of  the  disease.  They  are  more  frequently 
employed  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Laennec  says: 
"  Not  any  measure  is  more  useful  in  the  commencement  of  per- 
tussis than  vomiting,  repeated  every  day  or  every  two  days, 
during  one  or  two  weeks."  Some  physicians  have  given  for  this 
purpose  ipecacuanha,  and  others  sulphate  of  zinc.  Trousseau 
employed  sulphate  of  copper.  The  loss  of  strength,  however, 
which  necessarily  attends  the  employment  of  emetics,  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  they  should  be  given  in  this  disease,  except 
occasionally,  when  there  is  considerable  accumulation  of  mucus 
in  the  tubes,  which  an  emetic  assists  in  expelling. 

A  remedy  long  in  use,  and  still  a  favorite  with  many  families, 
consists  of  half  a  scruple  of  cochineal,  one  scruple  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  one  drachm  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  water.  The  dose 
for  a  child  one  year  old  is  a  dessert-spoonful  three  times  daily; 
for  older  children  the  dose  is  increased  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree. It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  cochineal  is  inert,  and  that 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  above  mixture  is  due  to  the  potassa, 
which  modifies  the  accompanying  bronchitis. 

Alum,  in  doses  of  one  to  six  grains,  according  to  the  age,  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  {Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Childwi). 
Inhalation  of  the  fumes  arising  from  the  purification  of  gas,  has 
been  recommended  in  Paris  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  declin- 
ing stage  of  pertussis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
simple  change  of  air  is  equally  beneficial  at  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
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ease.  M.  Roger  employed  these  fumes  in  the  wards  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Paris;  but  apparently  without  benefit. 
Nitric  acid  has  also  been  used  internally,  and  applications  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  throat;  both,  it  is  stated,  with  improve- 
ment in  certain  cases.  Change  of  air  is  always  beneficial  in 
hooping-cough.  In  uncomplicated  cases  the  child  should  be 
carried  daily  into  the  open  air.  Great  benefit,  as  regards  the 
severity  of  the  cough,  often  accrues,  especially  in  the  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  by  removing  the  child  to  the  country,  or  to 
another  locality. 

Severe  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  which  often  complicates  per- 
tussis, requires  the  treatment  which  is  elsewhere  recommended 
for  the  secondary  form  of  this  inflammation.  Clonic  convulsions, 
which  we  have  seen  are  a  common  and  very  serious  complica- 
tion, should  be  treated  by  cold  to  the  head,  a  warm  foot-bath, 
and  laxatives  in  certain  cases.  The  medicine  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  most  likely  to  control  the  spasmodic  movements,  is 
bromide  of  potassium.  The  mode  of  administering  this  agent  has 
already  been  sufficiently  stated  in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  eclampsia.  In  the  case  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  in 
which  there  were  twenty  convulsions  within  forty-eight  hours, 
and  the  patient,  two  years  and  four  months  old,  recovered,  the 
bromide  of  potassium  was  given  in  combination  with  the  iodide. 
The  dose  was  about  two  grains  of  each  every  two  or  three  hours. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


PAROTIDITIS. 


In  most  cases  parotiditis,  or  mumps,  has  no  premonitory  stage ; 
in  exceptional  cases,  slight  languor  with  fever  precedes  the  dis- 
ease for  a  few  hours.  Mumps  commences  with  tenderness  in  the 
parotid  region,  followed  soon  after  by  tumefaction.  The  swelling 
gradually  increases;  it  fills  the  depression  under  the  ear,  extends 
forward  and  upward  upon  the  cheek,  and  downward  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  neck.  It  is  due  to  active  congestion  of 
the  parotid  gland,  accompanied  sometimes  by  more  or  less  oedema 
35 
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of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  It  reaches  its  maximum  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  day.  The  most  prominent  point  at  this  time 
corresponds  with  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  The  tumor  is  firm,  but 
slightly  elastic.  It  presses  outward  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  In 
most  cases  the  skin  preserves  its  normal  appearance  over  the 
swelling,  but  occasionally  it  presents  an  indistinct  blush.  The 
pressure  which  movements  of  the  jaw  produce  on  the  swelling, 
renders  mastication  and  even  talking  painful.  Febrile  movement 
more  or  less  intense  occurs,  lasting,  in  ordinary  cases,  not  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  protracted. 
Vomiting  and  epistaxis  are  sometimes  present.  When  the  swell- 
ing has  attained  its  maximum  size  it  remains  stationary  a  short 
time,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  by  the  sixth  to  tenth  day  it 
has  entirely  subsided. 

In  most  cases  parotiditis  is  double ;  it  commences  on  one  side, 
and  in  from  one  to  three  or  four  days  the  other  parotid  becomes 
aifected ;  the  disease  oftener  commences  in  the  left  than  in  the 
right  parotid.  In  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  only  one 
parotid  is  affected,  the  opposite  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease at  some  subsequent  period.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
proportion  of  unilateral  to  double  mumps  is  as  one  to  ten. 

>  The  total  duration  of  this  disease  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
days ;  in  the  mildest  cases  it  may  not  be  more  than  five  days. 
The  submaxillary  glands  are  often  involved  in  connection  with 
the  parotids,  and  sometimes  also  the  sublingual,  although  from 
their  small  size  and  concealed  position  their  tumefaction  escapes 
notice.  Rarely  the  tonsils  are  also  tumefied.  Sometimes  free 
perspiration  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 

In  comparatively  rare  instances  the  swelling  of  the  parotids 
abates  suddenly,  and  in  the  male  the  testicle,  epididymis,  and 
tunica  vaginalis,  become  inflamed ;  while  in  the  female  the  mam- 
mary glands  and  the  labia  majora  are  the  seat  of  the  metastasis. 
This  metastasis  is  much  more  rare  before  the  age  of  puberty  than 
subsequently;  it  is  accompanied  by  considerable  constitutional 
disturbance.  This  new  manifestation  of  the  disease  usually  dis- 
appears within  a  week. 

Nature. — Parotiditis  is  contagious ;  it  is  rare  in  infancy  and 
after  middle  life ;  it  occurs  mainly  in  childhood,  youth,  and  early 
manhood ;  its  period  of  incubation  appeared  to  me,  from  observa- 
tions made  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  of  this 
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city,  to  be  about  twelve  days.  It  is  a  blood  disease  having  the 
singular  local  manifestation  which  has  been  described  above,  and 
which  is  our  only  means  of  diagnosis.  The  tumefaction  of  the 
salivary  glands  is  due  to  an  active  determination  of  blood  to  them. 
We  do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  post-mortem  inspection  of 
these  glands,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  determination 
of  blood  is  not,  properly  speaking,  inflammatory,  since  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  swelling  shows  that  there  can  be  no  inflamma- 
tory exudation  into  the  substance  of  the  glands.  The  anatomical 
change,  which  the  glands  undergo,  is  congestion  of  its  vessels  with 
serous  effusion  or  oedema. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  physician  has  seen  but  few  cases  of  mumps, 
there  is  danger  that  he  may  mistake  the  swelling  for  an  inflamed 
cervical  gland,  or  vice  versa,  but  an  inflamed  cervical  gland  pre- 
sents to  the  flnger  a  hardness  almost  like  that  of  cartilage,  and  it 
is  circumscribed  or  round,  and  does  not  invest  the  ear.  These 
characteristics  contrast  with  the  elasticity,  seat,  and  shape  of  the 
parotid  swelling  which  extends  forward  on  the  cheek,  and  sur- 
rounds and  elevates  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  Tumefaction  resulting 
from  diphtheritic  or  any  other  form  of  faucial  inflammation,  or 
from  periostitis  affecting  the  root  of  the  posterior  molars,  may  be 
detected  by  examining  the  fauces  and  interior  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — This  is  very  simple.  Oakum  or  carded  wool 
may  be  bound  over  the  swelling,  and  the  surface  occasionally 
rubbed  with  sweet  oil.  Mild  laxative,  and  diaphoretic  drinks, 
such  as  bitartrate  of  potash  or  lemonade,  are  useful.  If  metastasis 
occur,  the  new  local  affection  should  receive  chief  attention.  It 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  occurred  independ- 
ently of  the  mumps. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SYPHILIS. 


Syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  presents  itself  under  two* 
forms,  namely,  the  congenital  and  acquired;  the  former  is  the 
more  frequent. 

Etiology. — Congenital  syphilis  may  be  derived  from  either 
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father  or  mother.  Either  parent,  having  previously  had  syphilis, 
may  transmit  it  to  the  offspring,  although  at  the  time  free  from 
syphilitic  symptoms.  The  mother,  healthy  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception, but  infected  with  syphilis  prior  to  the  eighth  month  of 
gestation,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  foetus ;  syphilis 
contracted  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  does  not  affect  the  foetus. 
If  both  parents  have  syphilis,  the  infant  is  almost  necessarilj 
syphilitic ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  one  parent  is  affected,  the 
infant  may  or  may  not  be  contaminated.  Sometimes,  with  such 
parentage,  a  part  of  the  children  are  syphilitic,  and  a  part 
healthy. 

Acquired  syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  may  be  received 
through  primary  lesions;  that  is,  by  reception  of  the  virus  from 
a  chancre  or  bubo ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  certain  of  the 
secondary  lesions.  Inoculation  by  primary  lesions  may  occur  at 
the  birth  of  the  infant  from  a  syphilitic  sore  in  the  vagina,  or 
upon  the  vulva  of  the  mother;  inoculation  in  this  manner  is, 
however,  rare.  Children  may  also  receive  the  virus  from  pri- 
mary lesions  on  the  persons  of  nurses  or  companions.  Infection 
in  this  manner  is  sometimes  accidental,  and  sometimes  the  result 
of  criminal  conduct.  A  chancre  on  the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse 
not  very  unfrequently  communicates  syphilis  to  the  nursling. 

The  contagiousness  of  "  secondary  manifestations,"  for  a  long 
time  doubted,  is  now  fully  established.  Syphilis  may  be  com- 
municated by  the  secretion  or  exudation  of  a  mucous  patch,  or  a 
secondary  sore.  Hence  the  danger  of  lactation  by  unhealthy  wet- 
nurses,  though  they  present  no  symptoms  of  recent  syphilis. 
Excoriations  or  sores  upon  the  nipple  or  breast  of  an  infected 
wet-nurse,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  nursling;  and, on 
the  other  hand,  mucous  tubercles  or  fissures  upon  the  lips  or 
tongue  of  the  infected  infant  may  be  the  means  of  contaminating 
a  healthy  wet-nurse.  Many  such  cases  are  now  contained  in  the 
records  of  medicine.  Vaccination  by  means  of  the  scab  is  also 
a  mode  by  which  constitutional  syphilis  may  be  communicated. 
For  further  particulars  in  reference  to  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  our  remarks  on  vaccination. 

Clinical  History. — Syphilis  occurring  in  the  foetus  often 
destroys  its  life  and  produces  miscarriage.  So  frequently  is 
syphilis  a  cause  of  non- viability,  that,  as  Trousseau  has  remarked, 
this  disease  should  be  suspected  as  the  cause,  whenever  a  woman 
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repeatedly  aborts.  Abortion  from  syphilis  commonly  occur^  at 
or  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation. 

The  viable  infant,  aflfected  with  syphilis,  commonly  presents,  at 
birth,  no  symptoms  or  appearances  which  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  disease  with  which  it  is  contaminated.  Biit  there  are  excep- 
tions. Bouchut  saw  a  seven  and  a  half  months  infant  with  an 
eruption  of  a  copper-color  upon  the  legs  and  arms,  and  onyxis 
upon  the  fingers  and  toes.  Pemphigus,  condylomata,  mucous 
patches,  and  stains  of  a  copper  color  are  the  principal  syphilitic 
lesions  which  have  been  observed  at  birth  on  the  bodies  of  con- 
taminated infants.  The  infrequency  of  syphilitic  manifestations  at 
birth  is  evident  from  the  experience  of  M.  Cullerier,  who  in  ten 
years'  attendance  at  the  Ilopital  de  Louraine  met  only  two  cases. 
Victor  de  Meric  met  only  two  cases  in  forty-six  infants,  who  were 
aflfected  with  congenital  syphilis  {Bumstead). 

It  is  rare  that  congenital  syphilis  manifests  itself  before  the 
fifteenth  day  after  birth;  the  period  in  which  it  is  first  revealed 
by  symptoms  is  commonly  between  the  fifteenth  and  fortieth  days. 
Very  rarely  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  delayed  several 
months.  M.  Diday  ascertained  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  symptoms  in  168  cases,  as  follows : — 

Before  the  completion  of  one  month  after  birth,  in      .        .        .  86 

"  "      •   two  months        '*                  ...  45 

"  "         three   "                                  ...  15 

At  fonr  months 7 

five      " 1 

six       '• 1 

eight    " 1 

one  year 1 

two  years 1 

In  cases  of  tardy  commencement  of  syphilitic  symptoms,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  has  been  partially  eradicated 
by  anti -syphilitic  treatment  of  the  mother  during  her  gestation, 
or  during  lactation. 

The  nutrition  of  the  infant,  who  has  inherited  the  syphilitic 
taint,  is  for  a  time  good,  but  it  begins  to  be  impaired  when  the 
local  manifestations  of  syphilis  appear,  or  soon  after.  The  sys- 
tem gradually  wastes,  the  skin  loses  its  fresh  and  healthy  appear- 
ance and  becomes  sallow,  and,  after  a  time,  more  or  less  wrinkled ; 
the  features  become  pinched  or  contracted,  and  wear  a  sad  ex- 
pression.    M.  Diday  says :  "  Next  to  this  look  of  little  old  men. 
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so  common  in  new-born  children  doomed  to  syphilis,  the  most 
characteristic  sign  is  the  color  of  the  skin."  Trousseau,  who  has 
studied  it  carefully,  thus  describes  it:  "  Before  the  health  becomes 
affected  the  child  has  already  a  peculiar  appearance;  the  skin, 
especially  that  of  the  face,  loses  its  transparency;  it  becomes 
dull,  even  when  there  is  neither  puffiness  nor  emaciation;  its  rosy 
color  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  sooty  tint,  which  resembles 
that  of  Asiatics.  It  is  yellow,  or  like  coflTee  mixed  with  milk, 
or  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  smoke;  it  has  an  empyreu- 
matic  color,  similar  to  that  which  exists  on  the  fingers  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes.  It  appears  as  if  a 
layer  of  coloring  had  been  laid  on  unequally;  it  sometimes  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  skin,  but  is  more  marked  in  certain  favor- 
ite spots,  as  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  chin,  nose,  eyelids,  in  short, 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  face;  the  deeper  parts,  such  as 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  and  that 
which  separates  the  lower  lip  from  the  chin,  almost  always  re- 
main free  from  it.  Although  the  face  is  commonly  the  part  most 
affected,  the  rest  of  the  body  always  participates  more  or  less  in 
this  tint.    The  child  becomes  pale  and  wan." 

The  infant,  whose  system  is  profoundly  affected  by  syphilis, 
rarely  smiles,  and  its  voice  is  feeble  and  plaintive ;  its  frequent 
whimpering  cry  is  quite  characteristic. 

CoRYZA  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of  the  local  affections 
which  occur  in  infantile  syphilis.  It  gives  rise  to  a  secretion 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  at  first  thin,  but  which  becomes 
more  consistent,  and  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  scabs.  The 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flammation and  the  presence  of  crusts,  narrows  the  passage 
through  the  nostrils  so  as  to  produce  snuffling  respiration,  and 
sometimes  interfere  more  or  less  with  nursing.  In  severe  cases 
respiration  through  the  nostrils  is  almost  wholly  prevented,  so 
that  death  may  occur  from  inanition,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  taking  nutriment.  The  inflammation  at  the  same  time 
may  affect  the  throat  and  larynx,  causing  hoarseness  of  the  voice. 
Ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  the  subjacent 
cartilage  or  bone  is  rare  in  infancy  or  childhood,  although  cases 
occur  which  are  even  attended  with  more  or  less  flattening  of 
the  nose.  The  coryza,  in  most  cases,  coexists  with  other  local 
syphilitic  affections.     Occasionally  it  occurs  alone,  and  is  the 
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only  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  specific  taint,  except  such  as 
is  afforded  by  the  mal-nutrition  and  general  appearance  of  the 
patient. 

Mucous  Patches  occur  in  most  cases.  They  are  developed 
either  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  upon  parts  of  the  skin  which 
are  thin,  exposed  to  friction,  and  are  moistened  by  secretion  or 
transudation,  from  the  vessels  underneath.  The  most  common 
seat  of  mucous  patches  is  at  the  termination  of  mucous  canals; 
but  in  infancy,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  skin, 
they  may  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 
They  are  most  common,  however,  around  the  anus,  upon  the 
vulva,  scrotum,  umbilicus,  labial  commissures,  in  the  axillae, 
and  behind  the  ears. 

Mucous  patches  upon  the  skin  present  a  rounded  border,  and 
are  slightly  elevated.  Their  color  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  skin  which  has  been  softened  by  the  prolonged  application 
of  a  poultice.  Erosions  and  cracks  sometimes  occur  in  the 
patches,  from  which  a  thin  liquid  exudes. 

These  patches  upon  mucous  surfaces  are  less  elevated  than 
upon  the  skin,  and  are  prone  to  ulcerate.  The  ulcerations,  com- 
mencing at  the  centre,  extend,  and  soon  the  mucous  patch  disap- 
pears, and  its  site  is  occupied  by  an  ulcer.  The  ulcer  may  be 
circular,  oval,  elliptical,  crescentic,  or  irregular. 

Roseola  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  infantile  syphilis.  "  It 
is  distinguished,"  says  Diday,  "by  patches  of  a  bright  rose  color, 
circumscribed,  irregularly  rounded,  of  various  sizes  (most  fre- 
quently about  as  large  as  one  of  the  nails);  appearing,  by  prefer- 
ence, on  the  belly,  lower  part  of  the  chest,  neck,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  extremities."  It  does  not  disappear  readily  by 
pressure. 

Pemphigus  is  sometimes  present  at  birth,  and  when  not,  it  is 
one  of  the  first  eruptions  to  appear.  Its  most  frequent  seats  are 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  This  eruption  com- 
mences by  a  violet  tint  of  the  skin,  and,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  to  forty -eight  hours,  a  watery  fluid  collects  underneath. 
Pemphigus  at  birth  is  usually  a  precursor  of  death.  In  cases  of 
recovery  it  disappears  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Acne,  impetigo,  and  ecthyma,  are  occasionally  observed  iu 
children  affected  with  syphilis.  The  indurated  pustules  of  acne 
occur  most  frequently  upon  the  shoulders,  back,  chest,  and  but- 
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tocks.  The  pus  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  in  other  cases  dis- 
charged, leaving  a  small  cicatrix,  which,  after  a  time,  disappears. 
Impetigo  appears  most  frequently  upon  the  face,  and  occasionally 
upon  the  chest,  neck,  axilla,  and  groins.  Unlike  simple  impe- 
tigo, the  syphilitic  impetiginous  eruption  is  surrounded  by  a 
copper-colored  areola.  Ecthyma  occurs  upon  the  legs  and  but- 
tocks, chiefly.  It  commences  as  violet-colored  spots,  which  are 
soon  transformed  into  pustules.  Ulcers  succeed,  which,  in  re- 
duced states  of  the  system,  are  apt  to  enlarge,  and  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  child.  Of  the  three  pustular  eruptions,  acne,  accord- 
ing to  Diday,  is  the  least  serious — indicating  a  "  less  confirmed 
diathesis."  Ecthyma  is  the  most  serious,  on  account  of  the  re- 
duced .state  of  system,  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  associated. 
Syphilitic  papulae  and  squamae  are  rare  in  infants,  but  cases  have 
been  observed.  Onychia  occasionally  occurs,  though  less  fre- 
quently than  in  syphilis  of  the  adult. 

Visceral  Lesions. — The  visceral  lesions  which  occur  in  the 
syphilis  of  infancy  and  childhood,  are  suppuration  in  the  thymus 
gland,  gummy  tumors  in  certain  organs — most  frequently,  the 
lungs  and  liver — infiltration  by  fibrous  substance  through  the 
liver,  or  syphilitic  cirrhosis;  partial  perihepatitis,  with  depres- 
sions resembling  cicatrices  on  the  surface  of  the  liver ;  peritoni- 
tis, periostitis,  with  thickening  of  the  bone;  exostosis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  the  thymus  gland  is  not  common, 
or  has  not  been  frequently  observed.  When  it  is  present,  the 
gland  sometimes  presents  its  normal  appearance  externally,  and 
the  abscess  is  only  discovered  by  incisions.  Gummy  tumors  are 
white  and  spheroidal;  some  are  as  small,  or  smaller  than  a  pin's 
head,  while  others  are  as  large  as  a  pea,  or  even  a  hazel-nut.  I 
have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  them  not  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head,  in  the  liver  of  an  infant.  Gummy  tumors,  according  to 
Lebert,  consist  "  of  loose  fibrous  tissue,  made  up  of  pale  elastic 
fibres,  inclosing  in  their  large  interspaces  a  homogeneous  granu- 
lar substance,  the  elements  of  which  are  less  adherent  to  each 
other  than  in  deposits  of  true  tubercle."  Lebert  also,  with  other 
microscopists,  discovered  round  granular  cells  in  these  tumors.  Ac- 
cording to  Robin, gummy  tumors  "are  made  up  of  rounded  nuclei, 
belonging  to  fibro-plastic*cells,  or  cytohldstions ;  of  a  finely  granu- 
lar, semi-transparent  and  amorphous  substance ;  and,  finally,  of 
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isolated  fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  a  small  number  of  elastic  fibres, 
and  a  few  capillary  bloodvessels." 

Infiltration  of  the  liver  by  fibrous  substance  was  first  noticed 
by  Giibler.  It  is  not  common  in  the  infant.  A  specimen,  show- 
ing this  lesion,  was  presented  to  the  London  Pathological  Society 
in  1866,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks.  Dr.  Wilks  remarked  to  the 
Society :  "  Having  dissected  the  bodies  of  several  infants,  who 
have  died  of  congenital  syphilis,  I  have  found  fatty  livers,  and 
an  inflammation  of  the  capsule;  but  in  only  two  have  I  dis- 
covered adventitious  products  of  a  fibrous  character.  The  pre- 
sent example,  however,  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the 
disease  described  by  Giibler.  It  must  be  distinguished  (at  least 
as  far  as  the  naked-eye  appearance  reaches)  from  the  syphilitic 
disease  of  adults,  of  which  many  specimens  have  been  before  th^ 
Society.  In  these  the  organ  is  cicatrized  on  the  surface,  and 
contains  distinct  nodules  of  fibrous  tissue;  whilst  in  the  disease 
of  children,  as  in  the  present  specimen,  the  whole  organ  is  infil- 
trated by  a  new  material,  and  it  consequently  becomes,  as 
described  by  Giibler,  hypertrophied,  globular,  and  hard,  resistant 
to  pressure,  and  even  when  torn  by  the  fingers,  its  surface  receives 
no  indentation  from  them ;  it  is  also  elastic,  and  when  cut  creaks 
slightly  under  the  scalpel.  This  was  the  form  of  disease  in  the 
present  specimen.  It  came  from  a  syphilitic  child,  a  month  old, 
in  whom  the  liver  could  be  felt  enlarged  during  life,  and  when 
removed  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  was  smooth  on  the 
surface,  and  so  hard  that  it  resembled  rather  a  fibrous  tumor 
than  a  liver." 

Syphilitic  perihepatitis  and  periostitis  are  much  more  rare  in 
infancy  and  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, considers  peritonitis  one  of  the  results  of  syphilis  in  the 
foetus,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  its  death. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  If  there  is  much  emaciation, 
and  the  local  symptoms  indicate  a  deeply-seated  syphilitic  ca- 
chexia, a  considerable  proportion  perish.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  general  health  is  not  greatly  impaired,  although  the  local 
affections  are  pretty  severe,  the  prognosis,  with  correct  treatment, 
is  good.  The  younger  the  infant,  when  the  symptoms  of  syphilis 
appear,  the  more  unfavorable,  as  a  rule,  is  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Parents   who  beget  syphilitic  children  ought, 
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from  a  due  regard  for  their  offspring,  to  make  use  of  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies,  although  they  present  in  their  persons  no 
evidences  of  syphilitic  taint.  A  good  prescription  for  the  parents 
is  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  bark,  given  twice  or  three  times  daily  for 
several  weeks.  If  the  father  has  had  syphilis,  both  parents 
should  be  subjected  to  this  treatment,  and  it  may  be  continued, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  during  the  first  months  of 
her  gestation.  So  small  a  dose  of  the  mercurial  does  not,  in  ray 
opinion,  materially  increase  the  liability  to  miscarry.  There  is 
much  more  danger  of  miscarrying  from  allowing  the  syphilitic 
taint  to  remain  uncontrolled.  Some  prefer  the  use  of  mercurial 
ointment  in  the  treatment  of  pregnant  women  for  syphilis,  in  the 
lielief  that  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  abortion.  It  is  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce.  It 
is  equally  effectual  in  the  eradication  of  the  syphilitic  taint  with 
the  small  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate,  recommended  above  for 
internal  administration;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  mercury  which  enters  the  circulation  when  inunction 
is  employed,  and  salivation  is  more  likely  to  occur. 

Syphilis  in  the  infant  requires  mercurial  treatment  as  in  the 
adult.    Mercury  may  be  employed  internally  or  by  inunction. 
Some  prefer  inunction  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.    "  I  have  spread," 
says  he,  "mercurial  ointment,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm 
to  an  ounce,  over  a  flannel  roller,  and  bound  it  round  the  child, 
once  a  day.     The  child  kicks  about,  and,  the  cuticle  being  thin, 
the  mercury  is  absorbed.    It  does  not  either  gripe,  or  purge,  nor 
does  it  make  the  gums  sore,  but  it  cures  the  disease.    I  have 
adopted  this  practice  in  a  great  many  cases,  with  the  most  signal 
success."     Trousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  discountenances  the  use 
of  inunction,  as  mercurial  ointment  applied  to  the  skin  produces 
irritation,  and  increases  the  suffering  and  restlessness  of  the 
child.     He  prefers  the  following  solution,  which  is  known  as 
Van  Swieten's,  for  internal  treatment : — 

B. — Hydrarg.  bichlorid.  1  part; 
AqusB  900  parts ; 
Spts.  rectific.  100  parts. 
Misce. 
The  dose  for  an  adult  is  a  teaspoonful.     For  the  infant  a  proportionate  dose 
may  be  given. 
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As  regards  the  choice  between  inunction  and  internal  treat- 
ment, it  may  be  said  that  the  former.is  preferable  in  very  reduced 
states  of  system,  and  in  those  who  are  affectejd  with  diarrhoea. 
The  ointment  should  not  be  applied  to  much  of  the  surface ;  two 
or  three  square  inches  are  sufficient.  To  avoid  inflaming  the 
surface  the  position  of  it  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  need  not  be  continuously  applied.  In  cases,  other  than  those 
excepted  above,  I  prefer  internal  treatment.  Van  Swieten's 
liquid  may  be  given,  or  one  of  the  following  formulsa  may  be 
employed : — 

B. — Hydrarg.  cum  cretS  gr.  iij-vj  ; 
Sacch.  alb.  Bj. 
Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  xii.    One  powder  8  times  daily. 

^. — Hydrarg.  chlor.  corro8.  gr.  i-ij  ; 
Syr.  sarsse  comp.  JU  ; 
Aquffi  3viij. 
Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  8  times  daily. 

Mercury,  in  whatever  way  employed,  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued entirely  till  several  weeks  after  the  syphilitic  symptoms 
have  disappeared ;  it  is  proper  to  continue  it  for  a  time,  in  dimi- 
nished quantity,  after  the  health  seems  fully  restored. 

When  the  mercurial  is  omitted  tonics  are  often  required.  The 
preparations  of  cinchona  are  useful  in  certain  cases,  as  are  also 
those  of  iron.  The  liquor  ferri  iodidi  is  especially  useful  in  this 
class  of  cases. 
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ERYTHEMA  — ROSEOLA. 


Erythema  is  a  common  and  mild  exanthem.  This  name  is 
applied  to  red,  superficial  patches  of  variable  extent,  which  may 
appear  upon  any  part  of  the  surface.  Three  forms  of  this  disease 
occur  in  early  life,  namely:  Erythema  fugax,  intertrigo,  and 
nodosum. 

Erythema  Fugax  occurs  chiefly  in  febrile  states  of  system  and 
during  infancy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
internal  inflammations,  and  of  the  essential  fevers.  Its  most  fre- 
quent 3eat  is  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  trunk.  The  color  of  the 
rash  is  a  bright  red;  it  disappears  momentarily  on  pressure;  it 
is  evanescent,  continuing  from  three  or  four  to  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours;  it  leaves  no  trace,  except  sometimes  a  slight  furfura- 
ceous  desquamation. 

Erythema  Intertrigo  is  due  either  to  friction  of  opposing 
surfaces  of  skin,  or  to  the  irritation  of  certain  discharges.  Its 
most  frequent  seat  is  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  thighs,  or 
groin,  or  about  the  anus.  When  occurring  about  the  anus  or 
genitals,  it  is  due  to  the  irritating  effect  of  the  urine,  or  of  acid 
alvine  evacuations  retained  upon  the  surface.  The  inflammation 
is  sometimes  slight;  disappearing  in  two  or  three  days  with  pro- 
per treatment;  in  other  cases  the  epidermis  becomes  denuded,  the 
surface  is  tender  and  moist,  and  even  superficial  ulcerations  occur. 
In  severe  cases  the  ulcers  extend  more  deeply,  and  give  rise  to 
considerable  purulent  discharge;  they  are  commonly  seated  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  formed  by  the  folds  of  the 
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skin.  Erythema  intertrigo  occurring  between  the  thighs  and 
around  the  anus  is  most  frequently  met  in  infants  with  protracted 
diarrhceal  affections,  whose  stools  are  commonly  acid.  Many  of 
these  infants  have  thrush  at  the  same  time.  This  form  of  ery- 
thema is  often  protracted,  unless  the  cause  is  removed. 

A  less  frequent  form  of  erythema,  but  which  is  occasionally 
met  in  children,  is  the  nodosum.  It  occurs  usually  on  the  ex- 
tremities ;  oftener  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  legs  than  else- 
where, and  in  those  whose  general  health  is  impaired.  The 
eruption  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  languor,  depression,  and 
febrile  reaction;  it  commences  in  red  spots,  which  enlarge  and 
assume  an  oval  shape,  and  are  slightly  raised  above  the  surface; 
their  diameter  is  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  they  are 
tender  on  pressure;  their  color,  at  first  a  bright  red,  becomes 
gradually  purplish,  and  finally  presents  a  bruised  appearance;  the 
swelling  is  hard  during  the  active  period  of  the  eruption,  but  the 
induration  gradually  abates,  and  disappears  by  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day.  Slight  discoloration  and  desquamation  succeed,  after  which 
the  normal  appearance  and  function  of  the  skin  are  restored. 

Diagnosis. — Erythema  fugax  may  be  distinguished  from  ery- 
sipelas by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  extend  gradually  along  the 
surface,  and  is  attended  by  no  tumefaction  from  the  subcutaneous 
infiltration  and  no  tenderness.  Erythema  fugax  is  a  transient 
eruption,  giving  rise  to  little  constitutional  disturbance,  although 
there  is  often  febrile  reaction  from  the  primary  disease,  which  it 
accompanies ;  erysipelas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  lasting,  and 
it  gives  rise  to  great  constitutional  disturbance.  The  margin  of  the 
erysipelatous  rash  is  regular  and  defined ;  that  of  erythema  fugax 
usually  irregular.  The  diagnosis  of  erythema  intertrigo  is  always 
easy.  Erythema  nodosum  may  be  distinguished  from  phlegmo- 
nous inflammations,  by  the  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
the  fact  that  it  never  suppurisites. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  erythema  is  always  good.  The 
danger  is  from  coexisting  diseases  or  from  cachexia,  which  was 
present  when  the  erythema  began. 

Treatment. — Erythema  fugax  requires  no  special  treatment. 
Erythema  intertrigo,  if  slight  and  not  accompanied  by  destruction 
of  the  epidermis,  and  by  moisture,  may  be  treated  by  dusting  the 
surface  with  powdered  starch,  which  if  thickly  applied  prevents 
attrition  of  the  surfaces.     If  the  erythema  is  around  the  anus  or 
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about  the  genitals,  strict  attention  should  be  given  to  cleanliness. 
The  diaper  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  soiled. 

If  the  inflammation  is  more  severe  and  is  accompanied  by 
moisture,  the  following  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy : — 

B. — Pulv.  zinci  oxid., 
Lycopodii,  ft&  Jj- 
Misce. 

To  be  dusted  occasionally  over  the  inflamed  surface.  It  soon 
desiccates  the  surface  and  restores  the  inflamed  skin  to  its  healthy 
state.  This  disease  may  also  be  satisfactorily  treated  in  most 
cases  by  the  following  wash : — 

Q. — Cupri  fiulphat.  gr.  U-iv; 
Aquse  ro8»5ij. 
Misce. 

To  be  kept  constantly  applied  by  means  of  linen  saturated  with 
it,  and  pressed  between  the  inflamed  surfaces.  When  this  disease 
is  caused  by  frequent  acid  stools,  remedies  which  cure  the  diar- 
rhceal  affection  also  cure  the  erythema. 

In  erythema  nodosum  local  treatment  is  not  required,  unless 
there  is  considerable  heat  and  tenderness,  when  a  wash  of  sugar 
of  lead  and  opium  may  be  of  service.  As  this  form  of  erythema 
occurs  in  reduced  states  of  system,  tonics,  vegetable  or  chalybeate, 
or  both,  are  required. 

Rosabla. 

The  term  roseola  is  applied  to  small,  red,  irregular  patches, 
occurring  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  surface,  accompanied 
by  a  degree  of  febrile  reaction,  and  often  by  redness  without 
swelling  of  the  faucial  surface. .  The  rash  is  accompanied  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  tingling  or  prickling ;  its  color  at  first  is  a  bright 
red,  but  the  hue  becomes  duller  by  degrees  and  gradually  fades. 
The  rash  is  often  transient,  not  lasting  more  than  one  or  two  days, 
while  in  other  cases  it  continues  more  than  a  week.  It  ma;  in 
some  forms  be  even  chronic.  Roseola  may  occur  in  any  season, 
but  it  is  most  common  in  the  warm  months.  Several  varieties 
are  described  by  dermatologists.  Roseola  may  precede  the  vario- 
lous eruption,  and  also  occur'  during  the  progress  of  vaccinia. 

The  forms  of  the  disease  which  are  designated  roseola  infan- 
tilis, roseola  sestiva,  or  autumnalis,  are  the  most  common  in 
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early  life.  They  are  in  reality  identical,  or  nearly  so,  and  may 
be  described  as  one  disease. 

Symptoms. — Eoseola  (infantilis,  estiva,  autumnalis),  is 
preceded  often  by  more  or  less  fever,  lassitude,  and  in  those  old 
enough  to  describe  their  sensations,  headache,  and  pain  in  back 
and  limbs.  There  is  great  difference,  however,  as  regards  the 
severity  of  the  prodromic  symptoms  in  different  cases;  sometimes 
they  are  almost  absent.  Occasionally  there  is  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
or  other  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
immediately  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  rash. 

The  eruption  appears  first  upon  the  neck  and  face,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  upon  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face. It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  measles; 
sometimes  it  is  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  surface ;  the  patches 
are  irregular  in  shape,  and  though  of  a  red  color  at  first  they  soon 
present  a  dusky  hue  as  they  begin  to  fade ;  by  pressure  the  red- 
ness disappears.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  eruption  has  nearly 
faded  by  the  fifth  day.  The  redness  of  the  faucial  surface, 
together  with  the  itching  or  tingling,  disappears  with  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  rash. 

Eoseola  annulata  is  a  rare  disease.  It  commences  with  con- 
stitutional  symptoms,  which  are  slight  or  pretty  severe,  and  which 
cease  when  the  eruption  appears.  This  appears  in  the  form  of 
red  circular  spots,  which  enlarge  and  assume  the  shape  of  rings, 
the  inclosed  surface  presenting  its  normal  appearance.  The  rings, 
when  fully  developed,  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  decline 
in  a  few  days,  often  leaving' a  bruised  appearance. 

Diagnosis. — The  common  form  of  roseola  may  be  mistaken 
for  measles.  The  points  on  which  a  differential  diagnosis  is 
based  are  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  comparative  mildness 
of  the  febrile  reaction,  greater  size,  and  more  irregular  form  of 
the  eruption.  Moreover,  measles  is  commonly  epidemic,  several 
children  being  affected  at  once.  Eoseola  bears  in  some  respects  a 
close  resemblance  to  erythema,  but  the  patches  in  erythema  are 
larger,  and  they  have  a  bright  red  color ;  in  roseola  the  color  is 
a  dusky  red  or  venous,  either  from  the  beginning,  or  it  soon  be- 
comes such. 

Causes. — The  delicacy  of  skin  which  infants  possess  is  a  cause 
of  their  liability  to  roseola.  A  common  cause  is  the  summer 
weather,  and  the  derangements  of  the  digestive  system  which 
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such  weather  is  apt  to  occasion.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  one 
summer  than  another.  It  was  especially  frequent  in  New  York 
city  in  the  summer  of  1868,  when  it  was  observed  to  be  a  not 
infrequent  accompaniment  of  diarrhoeal  affections.  In  general, 
the  appearance  of  this  eruption  indicates  mildness  of  the  intes- 
tinal affection.  The  relation  of  roseola  to  variola  and  vaccinia 
has  already  been  stated.  ' 

Prognosis. — Roseola  is  always  a  mild  and  favorable  disease. 

Treatment. — This  is  simple.  If  roseola  occur  in  connection 
with  gastro-intestinal  derangement  or  disease,  the  remedies  which 
relieve  the  latter  exert  a  curative  effiect  upon  the  former.  In  all 
cases  the  state  of  the  system  should  be  inquired  into,  and  any 
departure  from  a  state  of  health  corrected.  Boseola  needs  no 
farther  constitutional  treatment.  If  there  is  itching  or  tingling 
of  the  surface,  a  lukewarm  lotion,  containing  equal  parts  of  liq. 
ammon.  acetat.  and  mistura  camphorae,  has  been  recommended, 
or  a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  pint  of 
an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  used  warm.  The  purpose  of  such 
lotions  is  simply  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  sensation.  Cold  appli- 
cations, or  others  which  would  repel  the  eruption,  should  be 
avoided;  such  an  effect  might  be  injurious. 


CHAPTER    II. 


ERYSIPELAS— ECZEMA. 


The  term  erysipelas  is  applied  to  an  erythematic  affection, 
which  is  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  cuticle  and  sab- 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  by  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  burning  and  pricking  sensation,  by  swelling, 
and  subcutaneous  infiltration. 

In  rare  instances,  in  young  infants,  an  inflammation  which  has 
been  designated  erysipelas,  occurs  in  and  around  the  umbilicus. 
It  commences  about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  is  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin,  and  tumefaction, 
and  hardness  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  umbilicus. 
It  usually  causes  ulceration  of  the  umbilical  fossa,  and  in  &tal 
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cases,  pus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  umbilical  vessels.  This 
disease  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  spread;  the  diameter  of 
the  inflamed  surface  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  with 
the  umbilicus  at  the  centre.  It  is  generally  fatal ;  but  two  favor- 
able cases  have  been  reported  to  me,  in  one  of  which  there  was 
considerable  ulceration,  and  after  recovery  a  firm  cicatrix  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  umbilicus.  The  pathological  character  of 
this  inflammation  is  not  known;  it  can  only  be  determined  by 
more  minute  post-mortem  examinations  than  have  yet  been 
made.  The  most  reasonable  view*  is  that  it  is  primarily  an 
inflammation  of  the  umbilical  fossa  and  vessels,  induced  by 
uncleanliness,  cachexia,  or  other  cause.  It  lacks  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  namely,  the  tendency 
to  spread,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  no  further  notice  of  it  in 
this  connection. 

Erysipelas  seldom  occurs  in  childhood;  the  few  cases,  which 
are  met  in  this  period,  present  nearly  the  same  features,  and 
pursue  nearly  the  same  course,  as  in  the  adult.  In  infancy,  on 
the  other  hand,  erysipelas  is  not  a  rare  disease.  Every  practi- 
tioner is  called  to  cases,  from  time  to  time.  The  following 
remarks  relate  to  erysipelas  occurring  in  this  period  of  life.  My 
views  have  been  derived  mainly  from  the  records  of  cases  which 
occurred  in  this  city,  some  in  my  own  practice,  but  most  in  the 
practice  of  other  physicians.  The  points  of  chief  interest  in 
thirty-eight  of  these  cases  are  embraced  in  the  following  table: — 
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Age. — Of  the  above  cases,  26  were  under  the  age  of  six 
months;  9  from  six  months  to  twelve,  and  only  8  above  the  latter 
age.  A  large  majority,  therefore,  of  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas 
occur  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

Point  of  Commencement. — In  50  cases  in  which  I  have  ascer- 
tained the  point  of  commencement,  it  was  in  13  cases  the  vulva, 
16  the  arm  after  vaccination,  6  the  leg,  5  the  face,  3  the  male 
genital  organs,  3  at  or  near  the  ear,  1  the  elbow,  1  the  shoulder^ 
1  the  nates,  1  the  foot.  In  the  adult,  idiopathic  erysipelas  com- 
monly commences  upon  the  face,  and  affects  only  the  face,  ears, 
forehead,  and  scalp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  infantile  erysipelas, 
statistics  show  that  the  rash  commences  upon  the  face  only  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  one  in  nine,  and  that  it  rarely  extends 
to  the  face  when  it  commences  in  other  parts. 

Causes. — In  erysipelas  the  first  departure  from  the  healthy 
state  occurs  in  the  blood,  or  the  system  generally.  This  under- 
goes certain  changes  which  predispose  to  erysipelas,  or  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  give  rise  to  it.  Among  the  causes  which 
produce  this  state  of  system,  uncleanliness,  residence  in  damp, 
dark,  and  crowded  apartments,  and  defective  alimentation  hold  a 
principal  place.  Hence  this  disease  is  more  common  in  the  poor 
quarters  of  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  in  dispensary  and 
hospital,  than  in  civil  practice. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  local  excitipg  cause  of 
the  erysipelatous  eruption,  namely,  an  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion at  some  point,  generally  trivial,  but  which  is  sufficient  to 
develop  the  disease  in  the  system  already  prepared  for  it.  It  is 
very  apt  to  commence  at,  or  near  a  simple  ecthymatous  or  impeti- 
ginous eruption,  around  burns  or  suppurating  sores  or  syphilitic 
eruptions;  it  frequently  commences,  as  is  seen  by  the  above 
table,  near  the  point  of  vaccination  immediately  after  vaccina- 
tion, or  when  the  pock  is  developed,  or  again  when  it  has  run  its 
course,  and  been  detached.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
it  commences  at  a  point  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  or 
where  it  unites  with  a  mucous  surface,  probably  from  some  un- 
cleanliness or  irritation  of  those  parts  Thus,  I  have  records  of 
cases  in  which  it  commenced  at  the  external  ear,  commissure  of 
the  mouth,  and  at  the  vulva.  Indeed,  the  frequency  with  which 
it  commences  at  the  vulva  renders  female  infants  more  liable 
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to  it  than  males.    In  some  instances  erysipelas  begins  without  any 
local  exciting  causes  upon  smooth  and  sound  skin. 

Vaccination,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas,  demands  par- 
ticular notice.  Often,  doubtless,  it  is  the  inflammation,  which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  cut  or  the  vesicle,  which  operates  as 
an  exciting  cause  of  the  erysipelatous  affection,  and  not  any  dele- 
terious property  contained  in  the  virus  which  is  employed,  so 
that  an  equal  degree  of  inflammation  occurring  in  any  other  way, 
as  from  a  burn,  would  be  attended  by  a  like  result.  But  facts 
show  that  the  virus  itself  occasionally  contains  a  latent  noxious 
principle,  which,  introduced  into  the  system,  operates  as  a  cause  of 
erysipelas.  Thus,  a  little  girl  was  vaccinated  by  me  in  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  and,  about  the  time  when  the  vesicle  began  to  fill,  sl^e 
was  seized  with  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  attended 
by  tumefaction  and  infiltration  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 
The  inflammation  rapidly  subsided,  and,  within  a  week  from  its 
commencement,  the  throat  affection  had  nearly  or  quite  disap- 
peared. I  now  believe  that  the  disease  of  the  fauces  was  ery- 
sipelas, although  it  was  not  suspected  at  the  time  to  have  this 
character. 

As  the  girl  was  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  vaccine  vesicle 
passed  through  its  usual  stages,  and  presented  the  usual  appear- 
ance, the  scab  was  employed  six  weeks  afterwards  to  vaccinate 
two  infants.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  vaccination  both 
these  infants  were  seized  with  high  fever,  ushering  in  severe 
erysipelas,  commencing  in  one  around  the  point  of  vaccination; 
in  the  other  around  syphilitic  sores  near  the  anus.  In  the  former 
case  the  erysipelatous  rash  extended  from  the  shoulder  over  the 
entire  limb,  and  was  obstinate,  twice  reappearing,  and  extending 
over  the  same  surface;  in  the  latter  (a  mulatto  child)  it  extended 
over  both  lower  extremities  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk, 
when  the  case  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  physician, 
and  the  result  is  not  known.  The  instrument  with  which  the 
vaccinations  were  performed  was  clean.  The  vaccine  disease  did 
not  appear  in  either  of  these  cases. 

Again,  a  well-known  physician  of  this  city  vaccinated  three 
infants,  one  his  own  (No.  32  of  the  table),  with  part  of  a  scab 
which  had  been  pronounced  good,  but  was  taken  from  a  child 
that  he  had  not  seen,  and  with  whose  state  he  was  not  familiar. 
These  infants  were  all  affected  with  erysipelas  from  the  vaccina- 
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tion,  his  own  dying.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  rub  the 
lancet  on  his  boot  before  using  it.  Another  physician  of  this 
city  has  informed  me  that  he  vaccinated  two  children  in  the 
same  family  with  a  scab,  with  all  the  precautions  that  he  had 
ever  used,  and  both  were  soon  after  affected  with  erysipelas  of  a 
severe  form,  extending  from  the  point  of  vaccination;  the  vac- 
cine disease  did  not  appear.  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the 
vaccine  lymph  gave  rise  to  erysipelas,  and,  probably,  it  rarely  or 
never  does.  In  the  lymph  there  is  no  admixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, whereas,  in  the  scab,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
animal  matter. 

There  is  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  occurs  in  the  infant  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  which  is  sometimes  met  in  private  prac- 
tice; but  is  most  frequently  observed  as  an  epidemic  in  lying-in 
wards.  It  is  associated  with  severe,  and  commonly  fatal,  puer- 
peral fever  (metro-peritonitis),  or  with  erysipelas  of  the  mother. 
This  form  of  erysipelas  is  fatal,  almost  without  exception,  and  its 
contagiousness  is  generally  admitted,  whatever  may  be  thought 
as  regards  the  communicability  of  ordinary  erysipelas. 

A  case  showing  this  relation  of  erysipelas  in  the  newly-born 
infant  to  disease  of  the  mother  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Learning,  of  this  city.  A  lady  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  infant,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1860.  Within  a  few  days  subsequently  she 
was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  erysipelas,  commencing  on 
the  thighs,  and  terminating  fatally  August  I7th.  No  autopsy 
was  made,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  she  had  internal  inflam- 
mation. A  few  days  before  her  death  the  same  disease  com- 
menced on  the  infant.  It  extended  around  the  neck,  upon  the 
ears,  down  the  arms,  and  terminated  fatally  August  24tb.  Erysi- 
pelas in  the  newly  born,  occurring  in  connection  with  erysipelas 
in  the  mother,  is  more  rare  than  its  occurrence  in  connection 
with  puerperal  fever.  The  records  of  lying-in  asylums  furnish 
striking  examples  of  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  in  which  the 
infants  of  affected  mothers  perished  of  erysipelas. 

The  late  Dr.  Folsom,  of  this  city,  furnished  me  the  following 
sketch  of  cases  which  occurred  in  his  practice  and  that  of  his 
partner.  **  About  the  year  ISiO,  being  then  in  practice  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  man  who  complained  of 
pain  in  the  knee.  The  next  morning  he  was  easier,  but  the 
following   evening  his   symptoms  grew   worse,   and  as  I   was 
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engaged  in  a  case  of  obstetrics,  my  partner,  Dr.  E.  C,  now  dead^ 
visited  him.  At  my  call,  next  morning,  I  unexpectedly  found 
the  patient  dying.  The  disease  was  obscure,  and  at  the  autopsy 
next  day  no  lesion  was  discovered.  In  making  the  examination 
Dr.  C.  pricked  his  finger,  and  experiencing  little  inconvenience 
from  it  at  first,  he  attended  a  case  of  confinement  on  the  following 
morning.  A  few  hours  subsequently  he  was  taken  sick,  and  I 
took  charge  of  the  lady,  who  died  in  three  days,  having  the 
tumid  abdomen  and  symptoms  of  child-bed  fever.  The  infant  of 
the  patient  was  seized,  w^hen  two  days  old,  with  erysipelas, 
appearing  on  the  face  and  in  spots  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and 
terminating  fatally  in  one  day.  Dr.  C.'s  finger  became  swollen 
and  painful,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  forearm  and  arm  became 
inflamed,  presenting  red  lines,  and  the  axillary  glands  suppu- 
rated. Though  feverish  and  much  prostrated,  there  w^as  no 
appearance  of  erysipelas  in  his  case.  In  about  two  weeks  he 
resumed  practice,  and  as  at  that  time  physicians  in  this  country 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  communicating  puerperal 
fever,  he  attended  two,  three,  or  four  obstetrical  cases  each  week, 
until  the  number  reached  fifteen.  All  the  mothers  died  with 
symptoms  of  metro-peritonitis,  and  all  the  infants  had  erysipelas, 
commencing  on  the  face  or  some  part  of  the  body,  generally  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  birth,  and  in  all  terminating  fatally 
within  a  week.  This  sad  record  was  finally  ended  by  the  doctors 
temporarily  retiring  from  practice." 

Dr.  Condie,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,  says:  "Ery- 
sipelas of  infants  very  commonly  occurs  during  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  puerperal  fever.  Children  of  mothers  who  become 
affected  with  the  fever,  are  often  born  with  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation; others  are  attacked  almost  immediately  after  birth. 
Whether,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  to  be  referred  to  a  morbid 
matter  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  womb,  or  to  the  same  epidemic 
or  endemic  influence  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the  parent, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  infantile  erysi- 
pelas is  principally  observed  where  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the 
wards  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  of  Paris."  In  private  practice  it 
is  rare  that  we  meet  erysipelas  of  the  infant  associated  with  ery- 
sipelas, or  with  puerperal  fever  in  the  mother.  Some  of  the 
oldest  physicians  of  this  city,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and 
who  are  engaged  in  extensive  general  practice,  state  that  they 
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have  never  met  a  case  in  which  there  was  this  relation.  Cases 
like  those  observed  by  Drs.  Folsorn  and  Learning,  would  only 
occur  when  epidemic  erysipelas  or  puerperal  fever  is  prevailing. 

Premonitory  Symptoms. — Infantile  erysipelas  in  the  majority 
of  cases  has  no  premonitory  stage,  or,  if  present,  it  escapes  notice. 
Sometimes  there  are  well-marked  precursory  symptoms,  as  drow- 
siness, or  restlessness,  febrile  movement,  oppressed  respiration, 
with  perhaps  vomiting,  and  starting  or  twitching  of  the  limbs. 
In  Cases  28  and  37  of  the  table,  which  occurred  in  my  prdctipe, 
the  febrile  movement,  restlessness,  and  oppressed  respiration  were 
so  great  for  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  as 
to  cause  much  anxiety.  In  the  adult,  pharyngitis  often  precedes 
the  occurrence  of  the  rash  upon  the  skin.  The  same  inflammation 
may  be  present  in  the  premonitory  period  of  infantile  erysipelas, 
as  well  as  during  the  period  of  erysipelatous  eruption.  The 
oppressed  respiration,  which  is  present  in  the  commencement  of 
some  cases,  is  probably  due  to  an  erysipelatous  turgescence  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms. — The  erysipelatous  patient  is  usually  restless,  in 
consequence  of  the  prickling  or  burning  which  accompanies  the 
rash.  In  severe  cases  there  is  little  sleep,  night  or  day,  except 
from  medicine.  The  sleep  is  short,  and  is  sometimes  interrupted 
by  sudden  starting ;  convulsions  may  occur,  but  are  not  common. 

Febrile  movement  is  constant,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  extent 
and  gravity  of  the  erysipelas.  I  have  notes  of  cases,  in  which  the 
pulse  was  more  than  200  per  minute,  although  other  symptoms  did 
not  indicate  immediate  danger*.  The  skin  not  affected  by  the 
erysipelas  is  dry  and  hot,  though  not  possessing  the  pungent  heat 
of  the  inflamed  portion  ;  face  often  flushed,  tongue  moist,  and 
covered  with  a  light  fur,  stomach  usually  retentive.  The  state  of 
the  bowels  varies ;  sometimes  they  are  regular,  sometimes  variable, 
while  in  other  cases  the  stools  are  green,  and  more  frequent  than 
natural.  I  have  records  relating  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in 
twenty  cases,  as  follows:  in  seven,  regular;  in  nine,  loose ;  in  two, 
constipated ;  in  one,  constipated,  then  loose ;  and  in  one,  consti- 
pated, then  regular.  Diarrhoea,  when  present,  is  usually  mild, 
requiring  little  or  no  treatment.  The  rash  does  not  in  all  cases 
have  such  a  deep  red  color  as  in  the  adult,  but  otherwise  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance;  in  feeble  infants,  with  an  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood,  its  color  is  pink,  instead  of  the 
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deep  red,  which  characterizes  the  inflammation  in  the  robust, 
vesication  may  occur  as  in  the  adult,  and  subsequently  the  same 
desquamation  and  oedema. 

If  the  infant  is  debilitated,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  forma 
tion  of  abscesses,  around  which  the  inflammation  lingers,  after  it 
has  disappeared  from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
also,  in  very  young  infants,  gangrene  occurs,  especially  of  the 
genital  organs  in  the  male.  Several  of  these  cases  have  been  re- 
lated to  me,  all  under  the  age  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  all 
fatal.  Occasionally  the  sloughing  is  so  great  as  to  denude  the 
testicles.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  erysipelas  in  infants  is  its 
proneness  to  return.  When  it  has  been  progressively  subsiding, 
and  hope  is  entertained  of  its  speedy  disappearance,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  suddenly  relighted  from  unknown  causes,  travelling  again 
over  the  same,  or  parts  of  the  same  surface.  In  one  case,  the 
disease  arising  from  vaccination  extended  three  times  over  the 
arm  and  forearm,  and  in  another  case  a  second  time  over  both 
legs,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk. 

The  internal  inflammations,  which  most  frequently  accompany 
erysipelas,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms,  which  are  conjoined  to 
those  which  pertain  to  the  erysipelas,  are  pharyngitis,  and  peri- 
tonitis ;  more  rarely  broncho-pneumonia  or  enteritis  occurs.  In 
a  case  which  I  examined  after  death,  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital,  and  in  which  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  had  ex- 
tended over  the  abdomen,  the  lesions  of  peritonitis  were  dis- 
covered, and  from  the  thinness  of  the  abdominal  walls  it  seemed 
probable  that  there  bad  been  an  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  skin  to  the  peritoneum. 

Prognosis. — Erysipelas  is  much  more  fatal  in  infancy  than  in 
adult  life.  In  the  death  statistics  of  this  city  for  three  years,  I 
find  eighty  deaths  from  erysipelas  of  infants  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  to  eighty-three  deaths  from  this  disease  above  that  age. 
Age  greatly  influences  the  prognosis.  Infants  under  the  age  of 
three  weeks  nearly  all  die ;  from  the  age  of  three  weeks  to  six 
months  the  result  is  doubtful ;  while  above  the  age  of  six  months 
a  majority  recover  with  correct  treatment.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  foregoing  table  that  seven  infants  under  the  age  of  six  weeks 
had  erysipelas,  and  six  died ;  from  the  age  of  six  weeks  to  six 
months,  six  recovered  and  nine  died,  and  above  the  age  of  six 
months,  nine  recovered  and  four  died. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  case  of  the  so-called  umbilical  erysipe- 
las, the  youngest  child  who  recovered,  of  whom  I  have  obtained 
information,  was  three  weeks  old.  In  this  case  the  rash  extended 
nearly  over  the  entire  surface,  beginning  with  the  face.  Case  38 
of  the  table,  treated  by  myself,  was  very  similar  as  regards  the 
extent  of  the  erysipelatous  eruption  and  the  result.  This  infant 
was  five  weeks  old. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  erysipelas  is  more  favorable 
when  it  affects  the  lim^s  than  when  it  invades  the  head,  neck,  or 
body ;  when  it  spreads  slowly  than  rapidly ;  when  it  is  superfi- 
cial than  when  phlegmonous.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  much  involved,  the  infant  is  not  always  safe  after  the 
disease  has  run  its  course;  he  sometimes  dies  exhausted  from  the 
discharge  of  abscesses ;  I  have  records  of  two  such  cases. 

Duration. — In  fourteen  cases  that  recovered  the  disease  termi- 
nated within  the  first  week  in  two,  the  second  week  in  six,  the 
third  week  in  four,  and  in  two  cases  it  lasted  five  and  six  weeks. 
The  average  duration  was  fifteen  days.  In  eighteen  fatal  cases 
ten  died  within  the  first  week,  five  the  second  week,  three  the 
third  week,  and  one  in  the  fourth  week.  The  average  duration 
of  fatal  cases  was  about  ten  days. 

Modes  of  Death. — Death  occurs  in  different  ways ;  in  clonic 
or  tonic  convulsions  followed  by  coma,  from  exhaustion,  and  from 
internal  inflammation.  The  most  common  mode  in  the  cases,  of 
which  1  have  records,  was  exhaustion. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  blood  doubtless  in  this  disease 
undergoes  certain  pathological  changes  in  most  cases  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  eruption,  but  the  exact  changes  are  not  known. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  erysipelas  relates  chiefly 
to  the  local  affections  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  are  not  constant,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  complications.  The  cutaneous  inflammation  affects  all  the 
structures  of  the  skin,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  also  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  serous  effusion  or  oedema. 

The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in  connection  with 
erysipelas  has  long  been  known.  In  Heberden^s  EpiUyme  Morho- 
rum  Puerilium^  the  anatomical  character  of  erysipelas  is  expressed 
in  one  sentence.  "  When  the  body  has  been  opened  after  death 
the  intestines  have  been  found  glued  together  and  covered  with 
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coagulable  lymph."  Since  Ileberden's  time  nearly  all,  who  have 
written  on  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  have  mentioned 
peritonitis  as  one  of  the  most  common  complications.  Under- 
wood says:  "Upon  examining  several  bodies  after  death  the  con- 
tents of  the  body  have  frequently  been  found  glued  together  and 
their  surface  covered  with  inflammatory  exudation,  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  women  who  have  died  of  puerperal  fever."  Similar 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  peritonitis,  in  this  disease, 
are  made  by  recent  writers.  • 

The  fact  in  reference  to  this  complication  probably  is,  that  in 
young  infants  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  infants  affected  by  ery- 
sipelas during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis  is  a  not 
infrequent  complication.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  commonly 
meet  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  occurring  sporadically  in  private 
practice,  there  is  not  sufficient  abdominal  distension  and  tender- 
ness for  peritoneal  inflammation.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  cm- 
braced  in  the  foregoing  table  was  a  post-mortem  examination 
made,  and  in  that  there  had  been  no  peritonitis.  The  occurrence 
of  pharyngitis  in  connection  with  erysipelas  has  been  already 
alluded  to. 

Enteritis  is  another  not  infrequent  complication  in  infants. 
Diarrhoea  has  been  stated  to  be  a  symptom  in  certain  cases;  it 
has  been  found  to  be  dependent  on  enteritis  of  a  mild  grade. 
Billard  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  sixteen  cases  of  infants 
dying  of  erysipelas,  and  "found  in  two  gastro-enteritis,  in  ten 
enteritis,  in  three  pneumonia  complicated  with  enteritis  and  cere- 
bral congestion,  and  in  one  pleuro-pneumonia." 

Treatment. — On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  great  uniformity 
prevails  as  regards  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  Sustaining  mea- 
sures are  prescribed,  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  the 
tonic  generally  preferred.  Whatever  the  intensity  of  the  febrile 
reaction  and  the  stage  of  the  disease,  if  there  is  no  intestinal 
complication,  ferruginous  or  other  tonics  should  be  administered. 
The  largest  doses  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  given 
in  any  of  the  cases  in  the  above  table  was  in  case  No.  4,  namely, 
ten  drops  every  two  hours,  and  this  patient  recovered  in  seven 
days  from  a  pretty  severe  attack.  Probably,  however,  notbing 
is  gained  by  such  large  doses,  and  they  may  irritate  the  intes- 
tinal surface,  and  increase  the  liability  to  enteritis,  which  we  have 
seen  complicates  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     Two  drops  may 
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be  given  every  three  hours,  to  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  of 
age.  Instead  of  the  iron,  or  in  addition  to  it  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  cinchona  may  be  prescribed.  Beef-tea,  and  in  most  cases 
wine  whey,  or  other  alcoholic  stimulant,  is  required. 

The  depressing  measures  recommended  by  certain  writers  can- 
not be  too  strongly  censured.  Bouchut  says:  "We  should 
endeavor  from  the  first  to  allay  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by 
energetic  treatment.  .  .  .  Local  abstraction  of  blood,  by 
means  of  one  or  two  leeches  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the 
primary  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  should  be  put  in  force,  provided 
the  power  of  the  constitution  of  the  children  permits."  Such 
treatment  may  explain  one  of  Bouchut^s  aphorisms,  namely,  the 
erysiiielas  of  infants  is  a  fatal  disease. 

Local  treatment  designed  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  in  most  cases  ineffectual.  Solid  nitrate  of  silver  was 
employed  in  two  cases,  of  which  I  have  records,  and  in  both  the 
result  was  pernicious.  Troublesome  sores  were  produced,  from 
which  blood  escaped,  and  in  one  of  the  cases,  at  least,  death  was 
attributed  by  the  parents  to  this  treatment  rather  than  to  the 
disease. 

Tincture  of'iodine  may  be  safely  employed  to  arrest  the  exten- 
sion of  erysipelas.  It  should  be  applied  from  the  margin  of  the 
inflammation,  over  the  sound  skin,  to  the  distance  of  about  two 
inches.  It  may  be  ineffectual,  but  it  does  not  produce  any  unfa- 
vorable result.  Soothing  applications,  like  rye  flour,  or  a  lotion 
of  sugar  of  lead,  may  be  made  to  the  inflamed  surface,  as  in  erysi- 
pelas of  the  adult. 

Eczema. 

Eczema  is  a  common,  non-contagious  exanthem.  In  its  typical 
form  it  presents  numerous  minute  vesicles  upon  a  patch  of  irre- 
gular shape,  and  usually  of  considerable  size.  The  vesicles  are 
often  ruptured,  but  in  other  cases  their  contents  are  absorbed. 
Commonly,  a  moist,  excoriated  surface  results,  which  is  soon 
covered  by  a  thin  crust. 

.  Eczema  has  received  the  names  faciei,  capitis,  aurium,  etc., 
according  to  the  localities  in  which  it  occurs.  Often  many  of  the 
eruptions  are  pustular,  as  in  impetigo.  The  secretion  is  then 
abundant  and  semi-purulcnt,  and  a  thicker,  more  yellowish  scab 
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results  than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  eczema.     Eczema  presenting 
this  modification  is  designated  impetigi nodes. 

Eczema  is  common  at  any  period  of  infancy;  it  sometimes  com- 
mences at  the  age  even  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Its  usual  cause  is 
some  error  in  the  digestive  process.  Occurring  in  nursing 
infants,  it  is  attributable  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  mother's 
milk,  or  to  some  deleterious  property  contained  in  it.  Disease 
in  the  mother,  or  temporary  derangement  in  her  health,  often 
manifests  itself  in  the  nursling,  by  the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

Symptoms. — In  infants  affected  with  this  disease  there  are 
often  other  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption  upon  different  parts  of 
the  surface,  as  erythema,  strophulus,  lichen,  and  psoriasis.  The 
prevailing  character  is,  however,  seen  to  be  eczema. 

There  is  great  difference  in  different  instances,  as  regards  the 
state  of  eczematous  children.  Some  appear  to  be  in  good  general 
health,  with  the  exception  of  softness  or  flabbiness  of  their  tissues; 
others,  though  fleshy,  are  pallid,  or  have  a  strumous  appearance, 
while  others  still  are  emaciated,  and  in  decided  ill-health.  There 
are  usually  no  marked  evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  derangements, 
except  such  as  are  present  in  simple  indigestion.  The  alvine 
evacuations  are  sometimes  green,  or  unhealthy  looking. 

Eczema  commences  as*  a  red  patch,  with  a  cluster  of  minute 
pimples,  which  increase  and  become  vesicular,  and  most  of  them 
are  then  broken  by  the  scratching  on  the  part  of  the  child  which 
the  itching  provokes.  A. thin,  watery-looking  discharge  follows, 
which  is  more  or  less  abundant;  it  may  be  scanty,  or  it  may  be  so 
abundant,  as  to  wet  through  the  linen,  which  is  applied  over  it. 
The  patch  gradually  enlarges.  Its  extension  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  irritating  character  of  the  discharge,  which  flows  more  or 
less  over  the  surrounding  surface.     , 

In  the  mildest  form  of  eczema  the  moisture  dries  into  a  thin 
semi  transparent,  amber-colored  scab.  If  pustules  liave  been  de- 
veloped, the  pus  mixed  with  the  eczematous  discharge,  produces 
a  thicker,  yellowish,  and  opaque  scab.  The  scab  usually  breaks  in 
places,  and  through  the  fissure  a  transparent  liquid  oozes,  or  a 
liquid  mixed  with  more  or  less  pus,  or  if  the  surface  is  bruised,  or 
otherwise  injured,  with  blood.  Old  crusts  usually  have  a  lighter 
color  than  those  more  recently  formed.  The  most  common  seat 
of  this  disease  in  infants  is  the  scalp,  and  next  in  frequency  the 
face ;  it  also  occurs  not  unfrequently  upon  the  chest,  and  in  the 
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flexures  of  the  joints.  The  crusts  are  usually  thickest  upon  the 
scalp,  partly  because  the  discharge  is  retained  by  the  hairs,  partly 
because,  in  this  situation,  eczema  impetiginodes  is  apt  to  occur. 

This  disease,  when  recent,  is  accompanied  by  considerable 
swelling  of  the  integument;  if  it  occur  within,  or  around  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  this  is  swollen,  and  it  gives' rise  in  this  situation  to  a 
pretty  abundant  watery  discharge ;  if  the  disease  occur  upon  the 
features,  they  are  swollen.  Frequently  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  eczema  are  tumefied. 

Eczema,  without  treatment,  is  apt  to  be  protracted.  It  may  be- 
come chronic,  and  then  it  changes  its  character.  It  is  no  longer 
a  moist,  but  dry  eruption;  it  becomes  psoriasis  or  pityriasis. 

When  eczema  is  protracted,  the  general  health  becomes  more 
sensibly  impaired  than  at  first. 

Diagnosis. — Eczema  may  be  mistaken  for  scabies,  especially 
if  it  is  seated  on  parts  which  scabies  is  apt  to  affect.  The  erup- 
tion in  eczema  is  ii\clusters,  in  scabies,  isolated  ;  inflamed  patches 
do  not  occur  in  scabies ;  in  scabies  the  vesicles  are  pointed,  in 
eczema,  flattened  or  round.  By  careful  examination  the  furrow 
produced  by  the  acarus  in  scabies  may  be  discovered,  and  even 
sometimes  by  the  microscope  the  acarus  itself. 

The  vesicles  in  sudamina  are  isolated,  and  much  larger  than  in 
eczema.  • 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  eczema  involves  considerable  diffi- 
culty, but  by  careful  examination  traces  of  the  characteristic 
eruption  may  often  be  seen  at  the  margin  of  the  patch. 

Treatment. — This  disease  requires  both  internal  and  local 
treatment.  In  most  recent  cases,  and  in  all  cases  attended  bv 
much  inflammation  and  pruritus,  great  benefit  is  derived  from  au 
occasional  purgative  dose.  This  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  in 
which  calomel  is  useful,  given  in  occasional  purgative  doses.  By 
its  derivative  effect,  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  cutaneous 
inflammation,  and  relieves  the  pruritus.  Treatment  may  be  com- 
menced by  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  if  it  do  not  have  a  purgative 
effect,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  syrup  of  rhubarb  may  be  adminis- 
tered subsequently.  The  dose  for  infants  should  be  from  one  to 
three  grains  according  to  the  age.  In  feeble  infants  it  should  not 
be  given,  or  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  may  be  given  in  its 
place.  The  calomel  should  not  be  administered  often:  once  or 
twice  weekly  suffices.     " In  my  own  practice,"  says  Wilson,  "I 
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usually  find  once  a  week  sufficient,  and  I  am  guided  to  the  repe- 
tition of  the  dose  by  the  state  of  the  little  patient.  If  there  be  any 
feverishness,  fractiousness,  irritability  of  temper,  any  increase  of 
pruritus,  inaction  of  the  bowels,  morbid  secretion  of  the  bowels, 
or  threatened  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  tubes, 
then  the  calomel  powder  is  to  be  administered  at  once,  without 
hesitation,  and  without  delay.  The  mother  or  nurse  soon  learns 
the  moment  for  a  powder,  and  whatever  prejudices  they  may  have 
to  the  name  of  calomel,  they  are  always  ready  to  resort  to  it,  after 
they  have  once  seen  its  action  in  this  disease." 

The  eczematous  eruption  always  requires  local  treatment.  The 
medicinal  agent  employed  for  this  purpose,  which  more  than  any 
other  commands  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  is  the  oxide  of 
zinc.  The  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  rubbed  down  with 
spirits  of  wine,  is  recommended  by  Wilson.  The  two  substances 
are  not,  however,  miscible.  The  ointment  may  be  used  alone. 
It  should  be  applied  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  should  not  be 
washed  off,  nor  should  water  be  applied  to  the  eruption.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  inflamed  surface  should  be  removed  by  a  soft 
cloth.  If  the  location  of  the  eruption  is  convenient,  linen  may  be 
smeared  with  the  ointment  and  applied  to  it.  In  cases  of  eczema 
capitis,  an  oil-silk  cap  is  convenient,  and  useful  to  retain  the 
ointment. 

If  the  inflammation  is  mild,  and  especially  if  the  disease  has 
continued  a  little  time,  I  prefer  the  following  lotion : — 

R. — Pulv.  camphoree  9ij  ; 
Pulv.  zinci  oxid.  Jss ; 
Glycerinae  Jij  ; 
Spts.  rosarum  5j. 
Misce. 

This  should  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  zinc  ointment. 
The  camphor  is  useful  in  relieving  the  pruritus;  camphor  water 
may  be  applied  for  this  purpose  in  the  acute  and  most  inflamma- 
tory forms  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  in  the  subacute. 

1  have  observed  good  results  from  an  ointment  of  tannic  acid 
and  stramonium: — 

B. — Acid,  tannic.  5j ; 
Ung.  stramonii  Jj- 
Misce. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  eczema  is  the  em- 
ployment of  remedies  to  restore  the  general  health,  if  it  is  at  all 
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impaired.  Tonics,  vegetable  and  ferruginous,  and  cod-liver  oil 
are  useful  in  difterent  cases  as  restoratives.  We  have,  in  addi- 
tion, one  internal  remedy,  the  value  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  almost  all  dermatologists,  namely,  arsenic.  Wilson  calls  it  a 
specific  for  this  disease.  He  prescribes  Fowler's  solution  in  the 
following  formula: — 

ft. — Vini  ferri, 

Syrupi  tolutani,  aa  gss ; 
Li(i.  potas.  arsfiiit.  Ti^xxxij ; 
Aiiuae  anetlii  5j- 
Misce. 

Dose,  one  drachm,  with  or  after  the  meals,  three  times  daily. 

Pie  gives  of  the  liquor  potassie  arsenitis  "two  minims  to  an 
infant  from  a  month  to  a  year  old,  repeated  three  times  in  the 
day,  with  or  directly  after  meals;  and  as  mal-assimilation  is 
always  attended  with  antemia,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  con- 
ioin  with  the  two  minims  of  Fowler's  solution  fifteen  of  vinum 
ferri." 

Scabies. 

Scabies  is  a  vesicular  eruption;  it  is  attended  by  great  itching, 
which  is  increased  by  warmth;  it  is,  therefore,  most  intense 
when  the  child  is  covered  in  bed,  and  also  after  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating drinks. 

This  eruption  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  animalcule  which 
resides  in  the  epidermis,  where  it  burrows  in  channels  and  excites 
intlammation  of  the  surface  of  the  derma.  This  animalcule  is 
the  acarus  scabiei.  It  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  vesicular 
eruption,  but  it  produces  more  or  less  scaliness  of  the  skin. 
The  vesicles  are  isolated,  and  not  numerous,  and  they  vary  some- 
what in  form,  according  to  their  location.  Between  the  fingers 
they  are  conical  and  pointed,  while  in  certain  other  situations 
they  are  less  acuminate  and  even  rounded.  The  contents  of  the 
pointed  vesicles  are  clear,  like  water;  those  of  the  rounded  vesi- 
cles are  usually  also  transparent,  but  frequently  more  or  fewer  of 
them  have  a  degree  of  opacity,  from  the  presence  of  pus  cells. 

If  the  vesicle  is  recent,  we  are  sometimes  able,  by  careful 
examination,  to  detect  the  minute  channel  in  which  the  acarus 
has  burrowed.  This  channel  is  termed  the  cuniculus.  It  is  five 
or  six  lines  in  extent,  and  can  be  traced  by  its  whitish  appear- 
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ance.  The  animalcule  resides  at  the  end  most  distant  from  the 
vesicle.  It  appears  as  a  minute  dark  point,  and  may  be  removed 
by  a  needle. 

There  is  no  communication  between  the  vesicle  and  the  cuni- 
culus,  and  there  are  many  vesicles  without  cuniculi.  The  portion 
of  the  skin  which  is  most  frequently  affected  by  scabies  is  that 
between  the  fingers.  Commencing  with  the  fingers,  it  extends 
along  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the  wrist,  flexures  of  the  elbow, 
axilla,  and  trunk.  In  nursing  infants,  who  contract  it  from  wet- 
nurses,  it  frequently  appears,  first,  upon  other  parts. 

The  itching  in  this  disease  is  intense,  especially  when  the 
infant  is  covered  warm  in  bed,  or  the  surface  is  heated.  If  the 
vesicles  are  broken,  as  is  common  from  the  scratching,  they 
become  covered  with  thin  scales,  produced  by  desiccation  of 
their  contents.  The  color  of  these  minute  crusts  is  yellowish,  or, 
if  blood  has  escaped  from  any  of  the  capillaries,  dark.  In  feeble 
children  scabies  commonly  spreads  slowly,  or  it  remains  limited 
to  a  small  part  of  the  skin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  is 
robust,  with  a  full  and  active  cutaneous  circulation,  the  disease 
spreads  more  rapidly.  As  scabies  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
animalcule  in  the  epidermis,  it  exhibits  no  tendency  to  a  spon- 
taneous cure.  It  is  very  protracted,  unless  proper  remedial 
measures  are  employed. 

Diagnosis. — Correct  diagnosis  is  important,  because  the  treat- 
ment required  is  different  from  that  in  any  other  exanthem,  and 
because  the  suspicion  of  having  this  disease  always  renders  one 
solicitous  to  know  his  exact  state.     Scabies  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  from  all  other  exanthe- 
matic  affections  except  eczema,  sudamina  and  herpes.     Eczema 
is  most  common  on  the  scalp  and  face,  where  scabies  does  not 
occur,  and  unlike  scabies  its  vesicles  are  round  and  thickly  aggre- 
gated in  clusters ;  in  eczema  there  is  a  smarting  or  pricking  sen- 
sation  very  different   from  the  intense  itching  of  scabies.    In 
herpes  the  vesicles  are  large,  rounded,  and  in  clusters,  and  attended 
by  a  burning,  or  pricking  sensation,  with  but  little  itching.    The 
eruption  in  sudamina  is  vesicular  and  discrete,  but  it  is  globular, 
and  accompanied  by  no  itching  or  other  local  symptoms. 

Treatment. — As  scabies  is  due  to  a  species  of  acarus  which 
burrows  in  the  epidermis,  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by 
measures  which  destroy  this  animalcule.    If  it  is  destroyed,  the 
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disease  gets  well  of  itself.  Sulphur  has  been  employed  for  a  long 
period  for  this  purpose,  since  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  evolved 
from  the  sulphur,  is  destructive  to  the  animalcule.  The  unguen- 
turn  sulphuris,  if  thoroughly  applied,  will  rarely  fail  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  aids  the  external  treat- 
ment, since  a  portion  of  the  gas  which  is  generated  escapes  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of 
sulphur  is  its  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  noticeable, 
however  disguised  by  perfume.  Sulphur,  or  any  other  substance 
employed  externally,  has  more  effect  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  bath, 
which  softens  the  epidermis,  and  therefore  favors  the  entrance  of 
the  sulphur  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  the  cuniculi. 

Helmerich^s  ointment  is  very  eftectualjn  the  treatment  of  sca- 
bies. It  consists  of  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  eight  of  lard.  "  M.  Hardy  afterwards  perfected  the 
method,  so  as  radically  to  cure  the  disease  in  two  hours.  He 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner :  The  patient  first  undergoes  a 
friction  of  his  whole  body  for  half  an  hour  with  soft  soap,  in  order 
to  cleanse  the  skin  and  break  up  the  burrows;  a  warm  bath  of 
an  hour's  duration  follows,  during  which  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
rubbed,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  burrows ;  after 
which  frictions  for  half  an  hour,  and  upon  the  whole  surface  are 
practised  with  Helmerich's  ointment.  This  completes  the  cure. 
Out  of  four  hundred  patients  subjected  to  this  treatment,  only 
four  returned  to  the  hospital."  (Stille's  Therapeutics^  etc,,  vol.  ii. 
page  516.) 

M.  Albin  Gras  experimented  with  different  substances,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  relative  destructiveness  to  the  acarus.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments: — 

Immersed  in  pure  water  the  acarus  was  alive  after  three  hours. 

**  saline        "  '*      moved  freely  after  three  hours. 

*'  Goulard's  solution  the  acarus  lived  after  one  hour. 

^^  olive,  almond,  or  castor  oil  the  acarus  lived  more  than  two  hours. 

"  lime-water  the  acarus  died  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

**  vinegar  "  **        twenty  minutes. 

**  alcohol  *'  *'  ''  " 

**  terpentine  "  "        nine  '^ 

**  iodide  of  potassium  the  acarus  died  in  four  to  six  minuteft. 

It  is  seen   that  vinegar,  lime-water,  alcohol,  turpentine,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  destroy  the  acarus  in  a  short  time.    Tbey  may 
37 
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be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  sulphur  ointment.  Camphor 
also  destroys  the  acarus.  It  may  be  employed  in  sweet  oil  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  acarus  is  destroyed,  and  the  local  disease 
is  cured,  tonics  are  sometimes  required  to  restore  the  general 
health. 
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CYANOSIS. 


In  1863,  I  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a 
statistical  paper  on  cyanosis,  which  was  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  that  Society.  This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  191 
cases,  collated  from  the  various  European  and  American  medical 
journals,  and  to  these  cases  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  pertaining  to  this  disease. 

The  term  cyanosis,  or  blue  disease,  is  diflFerently  employed  by 
writers.  Some  apply  it  to  cases  of  transient  lividity,  occurring 
in  the  course  of  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  to  those  cases,  which 
depend  on  permanent  structural  changes,  or  on  malformations.  I 
apply  this  term,  as  do  most  pathologists,  only  to  the  latter  cases. 

Some  are  inclined  to  discard  the  consideration  of  cyanosis  as 
a  disease,  regarding  it  rather  as  a  symptom.  Their  view  is,  in 
my  opinion,  correct  in  reference  to  the  cyanotic  state,  which 
occurs  in  certain  acute  diseases,  but  not  in  reference  to  cyanosis, 
as  I  have  defined  the  term  and  employ  it.  The  propriety  of 
considering  cyanosis  a  disease  is  more  apparent  if  we  are  not 
misled  by  the  term  which  designates  it.  Lividity  is  not  its  most 
important  or  its  essential  characteristic.  It  is  simply  a  sign, 
although  conspicuous,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  the 
disease  can  be  readily  recognized.      Cyanosis  is,  in  reality,  a 
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blood  disease,  its  pathological  state  consisting  in  a  deficient 
oxygenation  of  this  fluid,  or  in  an  excess  in  it  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  probably  of  carbonaceous  products.  It  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  leucocythemia  and  melansemia. 

Statistics  show  that  cyanosis  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  due 
to  malformation  in  the  circulatory  system,  and  at  the  centre  of 
circulation,  namely,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  large  vessels  which 
arise  from  this  organ.  In  the  exceptional  cases,  the  cause  of  the 
cyanosis  is  located  in  the  lungs,  and  is  in  all  or  nearly  all  in- 
stances either  extensive  emphysema  in  both  lungs,  firm  and 
thick  fibrinous  exudation  over  both  lungs,  compressing  them 
by  its  contraction  and  causing  perhaps  carnification  in  parts  of 
them,  or  the  cause  is  compression  of  the  lungs  from  caries  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  consequent  depression  of  the  ribs.  These 
causes  pertain  to  youth  and  manhood,  rather  than  to  infancy  and 
childhood.  On  account  of  this  fact  and  the  rarity  of  such  cases 
they  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Literature  of  Cyanosie. 

The  ancient  physicians,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  their 
writings  still  extant,  were  ignorant  of  cyanosis;  whether  they 
overlooked  it,  or  whether  those  early  ages  were  exempt  from  it, 
and  the  malformation  on  which  it  depends  is  peculiar  to  a  pos- 
terity physically  degenerate.  The  blue  disease  described  by 
Hippocrates  {De  Morbis,  lib.  ii.  sec.  v.,  page  485,  Ed.  de  Foe's, 
1621)  was  probably  some  acute  febrile  affection.  Galen,  whose 
voluminous  writings,  with  an  excellent  index,  are  still  extant, 
and  whose  comprehensive  mind  embraced  the  whole  range  of 
medical  science  of  the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
so  far  as  I  can  find.  In  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  from  a 
remark  of  Boerhaave  {Diseases  of  tlie  Humors,  Acad.  Lect.  §  732), 
the  common  people  believed  the  cyanotic  to  be  the  victims  of 
evil  spirits;  and  it  is  probable  that  physicians,  during  this  long 
period  of  superstition  and  intellectual  lethargy,  embraced  the 
popular  belief. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  pathological  anatomy  began  to  be 
more  thoroughly  and  intelligently  studied;  but  it  is  evident  that 
before  the  great  discovery  of  Harvey,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was 
impossible  to  refer  cyanosis  to  its  true  cause.     In  the  latter  part 
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of  the  century  so  auspiciously  opened  by  Harvey's  genius,  mal- 
formations of  the  heart  were  observed  and  described  by  some 
pathologists  on  the  Continent  in  cases  in  which  cyanosis  must 
have  been  present;  but  it  is  uncertain,  from  the  brief  records 
which  they  have  left,  whether  any  of  them  understood  the  de- 
pendence of  this  disease  on  the  abnormal  state  of  the  heart. 
Boerhaave,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attributes 
"  a  livid  or  black  color  diflused  throughout  the  whole  skin,"  evi- 
dently referring  to  cyanosis,  to  **  1,  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels, 
while  the  vis  a  tergo  remains  the  same,  or,  2,  to  a  too  sudden 
increased  pressure  behind,  without  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels." 
Vieussens,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Boerhaave,  and  was  more 
thorough  in  the  examination  of  morbid  as  well  as  healthy  struc- 
tures, narrated  the  history  of  a  cyanotic  patient,  with  a  description 
of  the  malformation.  But  the  one  who  first  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  blue  disease  was  Morgagni.  This  Paduan  pro- 
fessor, far  excelling  his  predecessors  in  thoroughness  of  observa- 
tion and  accuracy  of  deduction,  published  a  theory  in  explanation 
of  the  disease  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century, 
has  many  adherents.  In  the  same  century  with  Morgagni,  the  eigh- 
teenth, but  subsequently  to  his  time,  Dr.  Pulteney,  Wm.  Hunter, 
Baillie,  Wilson,  and  Abernethy  in  Great  Britain,  and  Juriue  and 
Sandifort  on  the  Continent,  may  be  mentioned  among  those  who 
contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  cyanosis  by  the  publication  of 
cases,  with  a  description  of  the  malformations.  Yet,  when  the 
present  century  commenced,  no  monograph  or  dissertation  had 
appeared  on  this  disease;  and  notwithstanding  the  publication  of 
cases  from  time  to  time,  the  profession,  generally,  were  almost 
totally  unacquainted  with  its  nature.  No  better  idea  can  be  given 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  in  reference  to  cyanosis  at  this 
period  than  by  quoting  from  a  case,  narrated  by  Ribes  in  1814. 
[Bull,  de  la  Fac.  tie  Med,^  Paris,  1815.)  The  patient  had  some  time 
previously  received  an  injury  of  the  finger.  "  Many  physicians 
of  Amsterdam,"  says  he,  "  were  at  diflferent  times  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  this  aftection,  no  one  of  whom  understood  it§  true 
cause,  its  essential  character.  One  considered  it  as  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  epilepsy,  and  caused  by  the  irritation  in  the  nervous 
system  which  the  wound  in  the  finger  had  produced.  Others 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  Some  physi- 
cians pronounced  it  an  injury  of  the  liver  or  spleen.     Many  held 
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it  to  be  a  scorbutic  affection.  One  only  believed  it  to  be  the 
result  of  an  unknown  organic  disease." 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  blue 
disease  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention.  According  to 
Forbes's  Medical  Blotjrnphy^  the  first  dissertation  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  1805,  from  the  pen  of  Seiler.  and  from  this  time  till 
1832  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  dissertations  or  monographs 
were  published,  either  on  cyanosis,  or  on  malformations,  which 
produce  it  or  at  least  relate  to  it.  In  the  list  of  writers  are  some 
of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  profession,  as  Louis  and  Bouil- 
laud.  The  number  who  have  written  on  this  subject  since  1832 
probably  exceeds  the  number  of  previous  writers.  Of  those  who 
have  contributed  most  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  may  be 
mentioned  Farre,  Chevers,  and  Peacock  in  Great  Britain,  Gintrac 
on  the  Continent,  and  Moreton  Stille  in  this  country.  Farre, 
Chevers,  and  Peacock  wrote  on  malformations  of  the  heart,  allud- 
ing incidentally  to  cyanosis,  but  their  writings  contain  valuable 
matter  for  statistics  bearing  on  the  latter  subject.  Farre's  book 
was  published  in  1814,  and  is  out  of  print;  Chevers  published 
his  papers  in  the  London  Med.  GaztVe^  commencing  in  the  year 
1845  and  running  through  several  successive  volumes.  Pea- 
cock's Treatise  was  i)ublished  in  1858.  It  contains  several  origi- 
nal cases,  previously  narrated  by  him  to  the  London  Pathological 
Society.  The  paper  by  Moreton  Stille,  which  has  attracted  much 
attention,  especially  in  Europe,  was  his  Inaugural  Thesis,  and 
was  published  in  the  Amer,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  in  1844.  This 
paper  relates  entirely,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  to  "the  laws 
of  the  causation  of  cyanosis."  The  only  really  complete  statis- 
tical paper  on  the  blue  disease  is  that  by  M.  Gintrac,  published 
in  1824,  in  Paris,  and  embracing  "all  the  cases,  which  had  been 
accurately  reported  up  to  that  time,  namely,  fifty-three.  He, 
indeed,  exhausted  the  subject  for  the  period  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  vast  accumulation  of  material  since,  little 
could  be  added  to  his  essay. 

Two  theories  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  have 
divided  the  profession;  the  one  attributing  it  to  obstruction  at 
the  centre  of  circulation,  and  consequent  venous  congestion:  the 
other,  to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  through  open- 
ings in  the  septa  of  the  heart,  or  through  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
The  former  of  these  theories  originated  with  Morgagni  more  than 
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one  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  advo- 
cated by  Stilled.  Stilld  errs  in  placing  Morgagni  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  other  system.  The  second  theory,  or  that  which 
attributes  cyanosis  to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  is 
said  by  Dr.  Peacock  to  have  originated  with  Hunter,  but  its  ablest 
supporter  was  Gintrac.  Of  late  there  are  some  pathologists,  who 
do  not  believe  that  either  theory  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause 
of  cyanosis,  and  that  the  true  explanation  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  Prof. 
Walshe,  of  London.  These  theories  will  be  considered  in  the 
proper  places. 

Sex. — Writers  on  cyanosis  state  that  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  males  to  females  affected  with  it.  Aberle,  of  Vienna,  says  that 
two-thirds  were  males  in  an  aggregate  of  180  cases  which  he  col- 
lated. In  Gintrac's  cases  28  were  males  and  16  females;  in 
Still^'s,  41  were  males  and  31  females.  The  sex  is  recorded  in 
134  of  the  cases  collected  by  me,  of  which  78  were  males,  56 
females ;  and  if  those  cases  are  excluded  in  which  cyanosis  was 
due  to  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
number  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  same.  In  the  five  years  com- 
mencing with  1858,  according  to  the  mortuary  returns,  207  died 
in  this  city  from  cyanosis,  of  which  number  117  were  males,  90 
females.  In  England,  for  two  years,  418  males  died  of  cyanosis, 
and  273  females.  Although  statistics  of  different  cities  and  coun- 
tries agree  in  the  fact  of  an  excess  of  males  over  females,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  that  great  preponderance  of  males,  which 
the  earlier  writers  on  this  disease  believed  to  exist. 

Causes  of  the  Malformations. — Mothers  sometimes  attribute 
the  malformations,  and  probably  correctly,  to  strong  mental  im- 
pressions felt  during  utero-ge^tation.  The  mother  of  a  patient 
treated  by  Dr.  Peacock  stated  that,  "  two  months  before  her  con- 
finement, she  was  frightened  by  seeing  a  child  killed,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  she  sustained."  {Malf.  of  Hearty  p.  37.) 
In  another  case  "  the  mother  was  much  out  of  health,  and  stated 
that,  when  pregnant  with  the  child,  she  was  greatly  alarmed  by 
seeing  a  man  who  was  dying  of  asthma."  (Op.  cit.,  page  57.)  In 
another  instance  the  mother  was  frightened  at  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy  (page  41);  and  in  still  another  case,  recorded  by  Dr. 
Peacock,  the  mother,  four  or  five  months  before  her  confinement, 
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"  was  greatly  alarmed  by  ber  busband,  wbo  was  insane,  standing 
over  ber  for  two  bours  witb  a  loaded  pistol."  (page  43.) 

Occasionally  tbe  malformation  appears  to  be  due  to  some  vice 
or  taint  in  tbe  system  of  one  or  botb  parents.  In  a  case  quoted 
in  tbe  Gazette  JUedicale  for  December  28, 1850,  from  anotber  con- 
tinental journal,  it  is  stated  tbat  "  the  motber,  wbo  bad  formerly 
sufl'ered  from  rickets,  gave  birtb  to  five  cbildren,  all  of  wboni 
died  immediately  or  sbortly  after  birtb  witb  symptoms  of  cyanosis. 
Tbe  fatber  died  at  tbe  age  of  tbirty-six  of  pbtbisis."  Dr.  Peacock 
relates  a  case  in  wbicb  tbe  fatber  was  livid,  and  bad  tbe  **  pigeon- 
breast''  common  in  tbe  cyanotic.  In  tbe  bistory  of  a  patient, 
wbicb  was  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre  (Case  166),  it  is 
related%bat  "  vices  of  conformation  of  tbe  beart  appeared  to  bave 
been  inberent  in  tbe  family.  Of  12  infants  only  4  survived,  and 
more  presented  signs  of  beart-disease."  Dr.  Bucbanan  relates  tbe 
bistory  of  a  cbild  wbicb  was  tbe  second  tbat  bad  sufl'ered  and  died 
in  tbe  same  family  in  tbe  same  way  (Case  40).  A  patient  treated 
by  Mr.  Leonard  was  tbe  sixtb  cbild  of  tbe  family,  wbo  bad  died 
at  about  tbe  same  age,  witb  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  Sucb  instances 
are,  bowever,  exceptional.  Ordinarily,  tbe  cyanotic  bave  not 
only  bealtby  parents  but  bealtby  brotbers  and  sisters. 

A  patient  wbose  bistory  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Ilunter,  was 
born  at  tbe  eigbtb  montb,  but  in  nearly  all  otber  cases  tbe  full 
period  of  uterine  existence  was  reacbed. 

Tbe  opinion  was  expressed  by  Gintrac  tbat  tbe  number  afiected 
witb  cyanosis,  to  tbe  entire  population,  varies  in  difi'erent  coun- 
tries. It  is  probable  tbat  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  blue  disease  is 
not  greatly,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  tbe  nationality,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  on  tbe  condition  of 
society.  It  is  less  frequent  in  a  community  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  engaged  in  wbolesome  and  quiet  occupations.  Pure 
air  and  outdoor  exercise,  plain,  nutritious  diet,  freedom  from  cares 
and  anxieties,  in  fine,  causes  wbicb  promote  tbe  pbysical  well- 
being,  diminisb  tbe  liability  to  an  ill-formed  and  cyanotic  oflspring. 
And,  conversely,  impure  air,  improper  and  insufficient  diet,  grief, 
etc.,  increase  tbe  percentage  of  cyanotic  cases.  Hence  it  is  a  rare 
disease  in  tbe  rural  districts,  and  comparatively  frequent  in  tbe 
cities,  especially  in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  wbicb  contains  a 
numerous,  indigent,  and  careworn  population,  living  from  year  to 
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year  in  the  midst  of  agencies  which  operate  stealthily  but  certainly 
to  enervate  the  system  and  undermine  the  health. 

These  remarks  are  abundantly  substantiated  by  statistics.  In 
New  York  City,  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1860,  there  was  one 
death  from  cyanosis  to  436  deaths  from  all  causes;  and  in 
Brooklyn  the  proportion  estimated  for  two  years  was  about  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  con- 
tains few  large  cities,  and  in  the  death  reports  of  which  cyanosis 
is  included  in  the  general  term  malformation,  there  was,  during  a 
period  of  five  years,  one  death  from  malformation  to  2469  from 
all  causes.  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  three  years,  there 
was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  5018  from  all  causes.  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  two  years,  there  was  one  deafh  from 
cyanosis  to  1136  from  all  causes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cyanotic 
cases  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Worcester, 
which  contain  large  cities.  In  London  there  was  one  death  from 
cyanosis  to  755  from  all  causes  during  a  period  of  three  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  including  the  city  of  London, 
there  was,  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1857,  one  death  from 
cyanosis  to  1589  from  all  causes ;  and  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Monmouth  and  Wales  there  was  only  one  death  from  cyanosis  to 
5578  deaths  from  all  causes  during  a  period  of  two  years. 

Time  op  Commencement. — It  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  cyanosis,  though  dependent  on  a  malforma- 
tion, does  not  always  commence  at  birth,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  degree  sufficient  to  produce  the  cyanotic  hue  till 
some  time  has  elapsed  after  birth.  In  138  of  the  cases  of  cya- 
nosis which  I  have  collected,  the  time  jxt  which  lividity  was  first 
observed  is  stated  as  follows :  In  97  it  was  within  the  first  week, 
and  generally  within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  In  the  remaining  41 
cases  it  commenced  as  follows: — 

In  3  at  2  weeks.  In  6  from    2  years  to    5  year?. 

*»  1  **  8      »*  4t  I     u       5     ii      it  JO     .1 

**  2  *'  1  mouth.  **  6     "     10     »*      "  20      " 

'*  7  from  1  to  2  months.  'M     "     20     **      **  40     " 

''  5     ''    2  ''    6       *'  "  1  over  40  years. 

''  5     **    6  ''  12       **  — 

'*  3     '*    1  year  to  2  years.  41 

In  these  41  cases,  in  which  blucness  did  not  occur  till  after  the 
age  of  one  week,  if  the  patient  were  less  than  two  years  old  when 
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it  commenced,  there  was  frequently  no  obvious  exciting  cause, 
but  above  this  age,  with  three  exceptions,  such  a  cause  is  known 
to  have  been  present.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  trivial 
the  exciting  causp  frequently  is,  and  equally  interesting  to  note 
how  long  patients  have  enjoyed  good  health,  not  having,  the  least 
lividity,  although  the  anatomical  vice,  to  which  the  final  develop- 
ment of  cyanosis  was  due,  had  existed  from  birth. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  relates  in  the  Medico-  Chir,  Trans,, 
vol.  XXV.,  the  history  of  a  lady,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  was 
w^ell  till  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  after  which  her  health  was 
permanently  impaired.  Two  years  before  her  death  she  passed 
through  a  course  of  fever,  and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner^  June  1850,  Dr.  Waters  relates  a 
case,  in  which  cyanosis  began  at  the  age  of  six  years  in  an  attack 
of  measles.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Napper,  in  the  Lond/ta 
Medical  Gazette^  1841,  the  child  fell  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and 
from  this  time  had  cyanosis.  A  female,  whose  history  is  given 
by  Prof.  Tommasini,  of  Bologna,  and  quoted  by  Bouillaud,  became 
cyanotic  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  consequence  of  difficult  par- 
turition. In  the  London  Lancet^  1842,  Mr.  Stedman  relates  a  case, 
in  which  cyanosis  began  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks  in  an  attack  of 
convulsions.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Med,  Sciences,  1847,  Dr. 
John  P.  Harrison  published  the  history  of  a  baker,  twenty  years 
old,  in  whom  cyanosis  began  five  years  previously  after  great 
effort  in  carrying  wood.  Louis  and  Bouillaud  quote  from  M. 
Caillot  the  case  of  a  child,  who  became  cyanotic  at  the  age  of  two 
months  in  an  attack  of  hooping-cough.  Louis  also  narrates  a 
case  in  which  hooping-cough  had  the  same  effect  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Ribes  treated  a  child  in  whom  the  blue  disease 
began  at  the  age  of  three  years  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the 
fingers.  In  a  case  related  by  Marx  it  commenced  at  the  age  of 
ten  months  from  a  blow  on  the  back,  inflicted  by  the  mother.  In 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  1855  Mr.  Speer  gives  the  history 
of  a  female,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  was  put  in  a  place 
requiring  considerable  exertion,  and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic. 
A  patient,  whose  case  is  narrated  by  Cherrier,  fell  into  a  deep 
ditch  in  the  winter  season,  and  immediately  after  had  a  low  fever, 
from  which  the  blue  disease  commenced.  In  a  case  published  by 
Tacconus  the  exciting  cause  was  believed  to  be  fright,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  and  in  another,  related  by 
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Bouillaud,  it  was  a  blow  received  on  the  epigastrium  after  the 
patient  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Similar  cases  are  re- 
lated by  Mayo  and  Peacock. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exciting  cause  of  cyanosis  is  usually 
such  as  produces  a  profound  impression  on  the  system,  and  aflfecta 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Precisely  in  what  way  it  operates  to 
develop  the  disease  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr. 
Mayo  conjectures,  that  in  the  case  related  by  him  there  was  pre- 
viously some  compensation  which  ceased,  or  became  inadequate  in 
consequence  of  some  change  produced  in  the  economy.  Although 
cyanosis  may  not  appear  for  months  or  even  years,  there  is  rarely 
improvement  when  it  is  once  established.  Appearances  of 
amendment  are  deceptive.  The  disease  when  not  stationary  is 
progressive,  and  this  explains  the  fact,  that  few  survive  the  middle 
period  of  life. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cyanosis  vary  in  intensity  in 
diflferent  patients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  diflfereut  times,  be- 
ing milder  if  he  is  quiet  and  the  mind  calm,^ore  severe  if  active, 
or  if  the  mind  is  agitated.  In  mild  cases,  in  a  state  of  rest,  they 
nearly  or  quite  disappear,  so  that  a  stranger  would  not  suspect 
that  there  was  any  serious  ailment.  They  are  aggravated  by  any 
cause,  which  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  some,  cyano- 
sis is  increased  by  the  most  trivial  disturbing  influences,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  nursing,  dentition,  crying,  coughing, 
and  slight  emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger.  In  more  than  one 
case  it  has  been  perceptibly  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  digestion, 
the  color  being  deeper  after  a  full  meal  than  before. 

The  cyanotic  hue  varies  in  different  individuals  from  duskiness 
to  a  deep  purple,  almost  black  color.  It  is  usually  most  marked 
in  the  visage,  especially  the  palpebrse,  cheeks,  nose  and  lips,  in 
the  ears,  fingers,  and  toes,  and  upon  the  mucous  surfaces.  It  is 
sometimes,  without  any  assignable  cause,  confined  to  a  portion 
of  the  body.  In  a  ca«e  related  by  Mr.  Steel,  in  the  London  Lancet^ 
1838,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  livid  and  oedematous,  and 
the  lower  part  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  yet  the  malformation  of 
the  heart  was  that  commonly  present  in  cyanosis.  In  the 
London  Medical  Times,  March  8,  18i5,  copied  from  the  Gazette 
Medicale,  is  the  history  of  a  child,  six  years  old,  in  whom  the 
color  was  deeper  on  the  right  than  left  side.  There  had  been, 
however,  hemiplegia  of  this  side  in  infancy,  but  this  had  entirely 
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passed  off.  On  tfte  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  rare  malformation 
communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre,  in  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  system  was  supplied  chiefly  by  arterial  and  the  lower  by 
venous  blood,  the  discoloration  was  general.  In  rare  instances 
livid  maculae  have  been  observed  like  those  of  purpura. 

Those  aflfected  with  cyanosis  have  generally  at  birth  been  well- 
formed  and  of  the  usual  size,  and  in  most  cases,  for  a  considera- 
ble period  after  birth,  the  appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular,  and 
the  system  well  nourished.  But  when  cyanosis  becomes  so 
severe,  as  it  does  sooner  or  later,  that  its  symptoms  are  rarely 
absent,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  body  becomes 
either  emaciated  or  stunted  and  puny.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a 
rule,  that  nutrition  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
cyanosis.  In  thirty-three  out  of  forty-one  cases,  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  system,  as  regards  nutrition,  was  recorded  either 
a  short  time  previously  to  death  or  at  the  autopsy,  the  body 
was  either  considerably  emaciated  or  else  diminutive,  and  those 
who  were  well-nourished  were  usually  such  as  had  died  early,  or 
of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  interesting  and  curi- 
ous abnormal  developments.  The  chest  is  often  flattened  laterally 
with  a  projecting  sternum,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  gene- 
rally described  in  the  records  as  "  pigeon  breasted."  Sometimes 
the  most  prominent  part  is  directly  over  the  heart,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  the  sternum  was  observed  to  be  deflected  towards  the 
left.  In  the  majority  of  the  records,  however,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  chest. 

The  other  abnormal  development  is  more  remarkable,  and  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  twenty-eight  cases  it  is 
stated  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  both,  were  bulbous. 
This  hypertrophy,  if  slight,  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  that 
it  was  observed  and  recorded  in  so  many  cases  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  present  in  a  much  larger  number.  In  one  case  the 
anatomical  character  of  this  enlargement  was  examined,  and  was 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  hypertrophied  cellular  tissue.  The 
nails  are  often  incur vated  over  the  deformity.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Lond.  Path.  Soc.  in  1859,  Mr.  Ogle  narrated  the  history  of  a 
laborer,  fifty  years  old,  who  had  swelling,  numbness,  and  lividity 
of  the  left  arm,  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  fingers 
on   this  side  were  clubbed  as   in  cj^anosis.      A   patient  whose 
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history  is  related  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Jourhal^  and  who  wag 
believed  to  be  cyanotic  in  consequence  of  a  highly  emphysema- 
tous state  of  the  lungs,  had  a  similar  development  of  the  tips  of 
both  fingers  and  toes.  Why  this  bulbous  growth  should  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  circulation  of  carbonaceous  and  non-oxy- 
genated blood  must  at  present  remain  a  mystery. 

An  interesting  feature  in  cyanosis  is  the  low  grade  of  animal 
heat.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  all  cases  below  that  of 
health.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  extremities.  There 
has  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate  thermometric  obser- 
vations to  determine  whether  the  internal  heat  is  usually  reduced. 
The  following  only  have  been  recorded;  Mr.  Fletcher  relates  the 
history  of  a  young  man  in  the  Mtdico-Chir,  Trans.^  vol.  xxv.,  in 
whom  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  did  not  stand  above 
80°  Fahrenheit.  Hodgson  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty-five 
years  old,  in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  on  the  tongue,  rose 
to  100°,  while  in  his  own  case  it  was  two  or  three  degrees  below 
that  term.  In  an  experiment,  recorded  by  Nasse,  the  instrumcDt 
placed  in  the  mouth,  fell  little  if  at  all  below  the  healthy  standard; 
applied  to  external  parts,  it  stood  at  about  21°  Reaumer. 

The  lack  of  heat  is  the  source  of  great  discomfort  to  a  C3''anotic 
patient.  In  mild  weather  he  requires  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm, 
or  an  amount  of  clothing  which  to  others  would  be  intolerable, 
and  in  cold  weather  slight  exposure  strikes  him  with  a  chill.  Nor 
can  he  increase  his  heat  by  active  exercise,  since  his  infirmity 
disqualifies  him  for  this. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  so  low,  the  occur- 
rence of  perspiration,  sometimes  profuse,  is  mentioned  in  several 
of  the  records. 

In  severe  cases  of  cyanosis  the  generative  system  is  imperfectly 
developed.  In  the  female,  menstruation  is  scanty  or  delayed,  and 
in  the  male  the  signs  of  puberty  are  feebly  manifest.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  so  mild  that  the  symptoms  are  absent  when  the  patient  is 
in  a  state  of  repose,  these  organs  attain  nearly  or  quite  their 
normal  development.  The  catamenia  have  appeared  as  early  as 
the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  and  a  cyanotic  patient  treated  by  Cher- 
rier,  had  two  children,  but  they  both  died  of  scrofulous  affections. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  much  affected.  In  mild 
forms  of  the  disease,  if  the  patient  is  quiet,  this  organ  may  beat 
with  considerable  slowness  and  regularity,  but  in  all  cases  exer- 
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cise  or  excitement,  which  in  a  state  of  health  would  scarcely  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  pulse,  embarrasses  its  movements, 
and  produces  palpitation.  In  severe  cases  palpitation  is  rarely 
Absent;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  often  intermittent.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  bruits  are  produced  by  the  irregular 
circulation  through  the  heart. 

The  respiration  corresponds  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is 
accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  suf- 
fering in  this  disease  in  largely  due  to  paroxysms  of  palpitation 
and  dyspnoea.  These  occur  sometimes  without  any  apparent  ex- 
citing cause,  and  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  but  they  are  commonly 
induced  by  those  causes  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
aggravating  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  They  come  on  suddenly, 
and  are  attended  by  increase  of  lividity,  distension  of  the  jugu- 
lars, and  sometimes  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  and  by  a  sensation  of 
present  suflPocation.  They  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  In  infants,  on 
account  of  greater  nervous  irritability,  and  feeble  power  of  endu- 
rance, these  paroxysms  generally  end  in  convulsions,  which  occa- 
sionally are  fatal.  A  cough  is  sometimes  present,  but  it  is  usually 
slight. 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom.  Some  of  the  patients  com- 
plained occasionally  of  headache,  with  or  without  vertigo,  and 
occasionally  some  of  pain  in  the  chest,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
extent  or  whether  these  symptoms  were  dependent  on  the  cyanotic 
disease.  The  secretions  do  not  appear  to  be  affected,  so  far  as  has 
been  ascertained.  The. same  may  be  said  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Chevers,  the  child  was 
even  said  to  be  precocious.  {Lond.  Med.  Qaz,^  vol.  xxxviii.)  The 
mind  is  capable  of  steady  application  and  acquisition,  as  in  health, 
provided  that  the  emotions  are  not  unduly  excited. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  tendency  in  this  disease  to  hemorrhage, 
but  this  liability,  if  we  may  judge  from  recorded  cases,  appears 
to  be  greater  in  youth  and  adult  life  than  in  infancy.  In  two 
cases  blood  was  vomited,  in  one  passed  by  stool,  in  one  it  escaped 
from  the  gums,  in  two  from  the  mouth,  in  eight  from  the  nostrils, 
and  in  sixteen  it  was  expectorated.  Pulmonary  phthisis  was, 
however,  usually  present  in  these  last  cases.  In  the  Western 
Journal  of  Mediciiie  for  1829,  an  interesting  case  is  related  by  Df. 
Wm.  M.  Voris  of  a  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  whom  hemorrhage 
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occurred  under  the  scalp,  producing  great  tumefaction,  and  nearly 
closing  the  eyelids.  An  incision  was  made,  from  which  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  dark  blood  escaped,  and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
half  a  gallon  was  lost  during  the  ensuing  two  weeks,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  the  incision  closed.  The  patient  recovered 
from  the  hemorrhage  but  not  from  the  cyanosis. 

Towards  the  close  of  life  there  is  occasionally  more  or  less 
anasarca,  especially  around  the  ankles,  sometimes  in  the  eyelids 
and  face,  and  rarely  to  a  certain  extent  over  the  whole  body.  In 
some  patients  it  coexists  with  effusion  in  the  serous  cavities. 

It  is  evident  that  a  person  affected  with  the  severer  form  of 
cyanosis  is  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  sports  of 
childhood  and  the  useful  labors  of  mature  years  require  an  exer- 
tion for  which  he  is  physically  unfit.  He  has  not  the  abihty 
even  to  engage  in  animated  conversation,  for  he  is  overcome  by 
emotions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  He  lives  almost  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  world  abound  him,  prevented  by  his  infirmity 
from  engaging  in  its  scenes. 

Intercurrent  diseases,  especially  those  of  childhood,  are  badly 
tolerated;  but  hooping-cough  is  the  one,  which  these  patients  are 
especially  ill  fitted  to  endure..    Still,  they  sometimes  pass  safely, 
not  only  through  hooping-cough,  but  through  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  febrile   diseases.    It  is  a  question  of  interest,  but 
about  which  little  is  known  with  certainty,  whether  these  inter- 
current affections  are  influenced  by  the  cyanotic  or  venous  con- 
dition of  the  blood.     The  symptoms  of  these  affections  are  no 
doubt  more  alarming,  mainly  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  action 
of  the  heart,  and  not  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  blood ;  still  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  malignant  and  asthenic  diseases  are 
rendered  worse  by  the  lack  of  oxygen,  and  excess  of  the  carbon- 
aceous element  in  the  circulating  fluid. 

Probably  cyanosis  does  not  furnish  immunity  from  any  other 
disease,  although  this  statement  has  been  made  by  a  high  author- 
ity. Kokitansky  says :  **  All  forms  of  cyanosis^  or  rather  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  hearty  great  vessels  and  lungs,  adapted  to  produce  cyanosis, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  cannot  co-exist  with  tuberculosis.  Cyanosis 
affords  a  complete  protection  against  it,  and  in  this  circumstance  may 
he  found  an  explanation  of  the  immunity  from  tuberculosis  which 
many  conditions  of  the  system,  apparently  very  different  in  their 
character,  afford.^^     {Handh.  der  PcUhoL  Anat.,  II.  Bd.)     This  state- 
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ment  of  the  Vienna  Pathologist,  so  authoritatively  expressed,  is 
instructive,  as  showing  how  erroneous  opinions  may  be  formed 
even  by  the  best  observers.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  the  low 
degree  of  vitality  in  cyanosis  does  indeed  appear  to  favor  tuber- 
cular deposition.  I  have  records  of  twenty-six  cases  of  cyanosis 
in  which  tuberculosis  was  also  present,  in  several  of  which  the 
lungs  contained  cavities.  This  is  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  my  collection — a  large  proportion,  since  so  many 
die  in  early  infancy,  at  which  period  the  tubercular  disease  is  not 
apt  to  occur.  Cyanosis  appears,  also,  to  favor  the  development  of 
cerebral  diseases,  especially  congestion  and  coma,  as  will  be  seen 
presently. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Most  cyanotic  individuals 
die  young.  The  age  which  they  attain  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  statistical  inquiry  by  Aberle.  He  states  that  in  an  aggre- 
gate of  159  cases,  57,  or  35  per  cent,  died  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year;  108,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  died  before  the  age  of 
eleven  years;  30  between  the  ages  of  11  and  25  years;  and  of 
the  remaining  21,  five  only  lived  more  than  45  years. 

The  age  at  which  death  occurred  is  given  in  186  of  the  cases 
collected  by  myself,  as  follows: — 

In  17  under  the  age  of  1  week.  In  21  from  5  years  to  10  years. 

'*  10  from  1  week  to  1  month.  "  41     *'     10    "    '*  20    " 
*^  12     "    1  month  to  3  months.  ♦'  20    "     20    "     "  40    " 

**  11     '*    3  months  to  6  months.  **    4  over  40    " 


»*  17    *'    6      *'       to  12      "  ' 

*'  12    "    1  year  to  2  years.  186 


21     ''    2  years  to  5 

Sixty-seven,  then,  or  more  than  one-third,  died  before  the  close 
of  the  first  year;  121,  or  more  than  three-filths,  before  the  age 
of  ten  years ;  only  24  survived  the  age  of  twenty  years*  and  four 
the  age  of  forty  years.  Of  course,  the  duration  of  life  depends 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  malformations.  Some  of  these 
are  such  as  render  a  speedy  death  inevitable. 

Mode  of  Death. — The  mode  of  death  is  recorded  in  ninety- 
five  cases,  as  follows : — 

19  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 

10     "     suddenly  (the  exact  manner  not  stated). 

14     "     in  convulsions  (infants). 
2     "     of  apoplexy. 
7     "     from  hemorrhage. 
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6  died  of  phtliisis  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  others 
had  this  disease). 

2     "     of  exhaustion,  without  hemorrhage. 
10     "     of  coma. 

2     "     of  abscesses  in  the  brain. 

1  "  of  each  of  the  following  diseases :  cerebral  irritation, 
congestion  of  brain,  eflfusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, paralysis  from  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  dysentery, 
inflammation  of  heart,  syncope,  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  tho- 
racic inflammation,  choleraic  diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
scarlet  fever,  croup.  One  died  in  trying  to  walk,  one  after  a  spas- 
modic cough  in  pertussis,  one  after  a  long  agony,  one  after  an 
agony  of  ten  or  eleven  hours ;  one  is  stated  to  have  died  gradu- 
ally, and  three  quietly. 

The  ten  who  are  stated  to  have  died  suddenly,  probably  died 
in  paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which,  we  have  seen, 
are  easily  excited,  and  of  common  occurrence  in  cyanosis.  If  so, 
this  was  the  mode  of  death  in  29  cases.  Infants,  with  few  excep- 
tions, so  far  as  appears  from  the  records,  died  in  convulsions. 
Nineteen  died  of  cerebral  aflfections,  exclusive  of  convulsions,  and 
in  thirteen  of  these  the  cause  of  death  was  congestion,'  apoplexy, 
or  coma.  The  hemorrhage  of  which  seven  died  was  probably,  ia 
most  instances,  dependent  on  phthisis,  and  six  are  said  to  have 
died  directly  of  phthisis.  We  may,  then,  regard  paroxysms  of 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  .convulsions,  congestive  aflfections  of 
the  brain,  and  phthisis,  as  common  modes  or  causes  of  death  in 
cyanosis. 

The  malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  which  give 
rise  to  cyanosis  are  quite  numerous.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits thtir  character  and  relative  frequency : — 

1.  Pulmonary  artery  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  ob- 

structed         97 

2.  Right  auriculo-ventriclar  orifice  impervious  or  contracted     .        .        .     5 

3.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 

aperture  impervious  or  contracted 6 

4.  Right  ventricle  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  supernumerary  septum  .  11 

5.  One  auricle  and  one  ventricle 12 

6.  Two  auricles  and  one  ventricle 4 

7.  A  single  auriculo-ventricular  opening:  inter-auricular  and  inter-ven- 

tricular septa  incomplete 1 

8.  Mitral  orifice  closed  or  contracted 3 
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9.  Aorta  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  obstructed    .        .  8 

10.  Aortic  and  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  impervious  or  contracted  1 

11.  Aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  transposed 14 

12.  The  cavse  entering  the  left  auricle 1 

13.  Pulmonary  veins  opening  into  the  right  auricle  or  into  the  cav«e  or 

azygos  veins 3 

14.  Aorta  impervious  or  contracted  above  its  point  of  union  with  the  ductus 

arteriosus;  pulmonary  artery  wholly  or  in  part  supplying  blood  to 
the  descending  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus    ....      2 

Total 164 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cases  of  cyanosis,  the  congenital  vice  which  gives  rise  to  it 
is  located  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  located  also,  in  general, 
in  that  part  of  the  artery  which  is  nearest  the  heart.  Its  character 
is  different  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  there  is  an  arrested 
development  of  this  vessel,  and  in  its  place  we  find  simply  a 
ligamentous  cord  extending  from  the  heart  as  far  as  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  while  beyond,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches 
are  pervious;  rarely  the  entire  artery  is  ligamentous  and,  of 
course,  impervious ;  in  other  cases  this  vessel  is  open  through  its 
whole  extent,  but  the  part  nearest  the  heart  is  so  small  as  to  be 
properly  considered  rudimentary ;  in  others  still,  there  is  adhe- 
sion of  the  valves  to  each  other  as  the  chief  congenital  defect, 
and,  finally,  in  rare  instances,  the  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  due  to  an  adventitious  membrane,  which  stretches  across 
the  vessel  like  a  diaphragm.  These  last  malformations,  namely, 
adhesion  of  the  valves  and  the  formation  of  an  adventitious 
membrane  are,  doubtless,  due  to  inflammation  occurring  in  the 
artery  before  birth,  and  some  attribute  the  arrested  development 
and  ligamentous  state  of  the  vessel  to  the  same  cause. 

In  most  cases  of  cyanosis  due  to  obstructive  malformations 
there  is  deficiency  in  the  inter-auricular  and  inter- ventricular 
septa.  This  deficiency  obviously  results  from  the  obstruction,  for 
the  septa  are  formed  in  the  heart,  after  foetal  circulation  is  estab- 
lished,  and  the  blood  being  prevented  by  the-vicious  formation 
from  flowing  in  in  its  proper  channel,  necessarily  passes  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  heart.  More  or  less  blood  being  forced  from 
one  auricle  or  one  ventricle  to  the  opposite  cavity,  it  is  evident 
that  a  permanent  aperture  must  result  in  the  septum.  The  aper- 
38 
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commonly  enlarged  in  cyanosis,  and  not  unfreqnently  congested. 
In  a  few  cases  the  condition  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera  is 
mentioned,  in  some  as  healthy,  in  others  as  congested.  There 
were  fifteen  examinations  of  the  brain,  in  seven  of  which  conges- 
tion is  recorded,  and  in  three  abscesses  in  the  cerebral  substance, 
in  one  of  which  cases  the  lateral  ventricle  was  also  filled  with 
pus ;  in  two  there  was  softening  of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  in  three 
the  brain  was  firm  or  compact,  in  three  the  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  cranial  cavity  exceeded  the  normal  amount,  and  in  one  it 
was  less. 

Theories  Relating  to  the  Etiology  of  Cyanosis. — Al- 
though in  nearly  all  cyanotic  patients  there  are  direct  communi- 
cations between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  it  is  shown  by  many 
observations  that  these  communications  or  apertures  are  not  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  produce  cyanosis.  This  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed half  a  century  ago  by  Louis,  who  published  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  subject  of  these  communications,  basing  his 
remarks  on  an  analysis  of  twenty  cases.  Since  the  publication 
of  his  paper  the  belief  has  been  pretty  general  in  the  profession, 
and  observations  continue  to  substantiate  it,  that  although  the 
apertures  may  be  of  considerable  size,  if  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  with  their  orifices  and  vessels,  are  in  their  normal  state,  so 
that  they  act  symmetrically  and  without  obstruction,  c^^anosis 
will  not  occur.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  many 
cases  might  be  cited  of  a  pervious,  and  some  of  a  largely  dilated 
foramen  ovale  without  the  cyanotic  hue,  cases  which  have  been 
published  in  the  journals  since  the  appearance  of  Louis's  mono- 
graph. Still  in  cases  of  obstructive  malformation,  unless  the 
obstruction  is  complete,  cyanosis  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  conse- 
quei;ice  of  these  apertures,  for  were  they  absent  a  larger  amount 
of  blood  would  be  propelled  through  the  narrowed  orifice,  and  a 
larger  amount  consequently  be  oxygenated. 

Allusion'  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  theories  which  pre- 
vail in  the  profession ;  the  one  attributing  cyanosis  to  the  inter- 
mingling of  venous  and  arterial  blood ;  the  other  to  obstruction 
at  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  consequent  venous  congestion. 
There  are  serious  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  either  theory  as 
an  explanation  for  all  cases.  That  admixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  cyanosiij,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  facts.     In  one  case  in  the  Fourth  Mal/onna- 
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tion^  there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  so  that  admixture 
was  impossible.  Again,  in  the  Eleventh  Malformation^  or  that  in 
which  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  transposed,  the  blue 
disease  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the  admixture  of  the  two 
currents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  curious  state  of  the  heart, 
the  more  the  admixture  the  less  the  cyanosis,  since  the  only  way 
in  which  the  systemic  current  of  blood  can  be  arterialized  is  by 
passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  An  argument  against 
this  doctrine  may  also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  modes  of  com- 
pensation are  not  such  as  in  any  way  diminish  or  obviate  the  ad- 
mixture. It  is  admitted  that  in  the  more  frequent  malformations 
cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  apertures,  which  allow  the  intermin- 
gling of  the  venous  and  arterial  currents,  but  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  consider  the  intermingling  and  the  cyanosis  as  the  direct 
results  of  the  malformation,  neither  having  the  precedence  of  the 
other,  than  to  consider  that  they  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause 
and  eflect,  or  as  proximate  and  remote  results.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  admixture  must  be  considered  simply  a  concomitant  of 
the  cyanosis. 

The  second  theory,  that  of  venous  congestion,  has  numbered 
among  its  advocates  many  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  subject,  as  Morgagni,  Louis,  and  Stills,  but  it  seems  to  have 
even  less  claim  for  acceptance  than  the  theory  of  admixture.  It 
has  been  seen  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  cyanosis  the  two  sides  of 
the  heart  communicate  freely,  so  that  if  the  current  of  blood  meets 
with  an  obstruction,  as  it  commonly  does,  it  readily  escapes  to  the 
opposite  side  where  the  artery  is  large  and  gives  it  free  passage. 
In  this  way  congestion,  if  not  prevented,  is  greatly  diminished. 
Again,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  certain  of  the  viscera  are 
frequently  found  at  the  autopsy  more  or  less  congested,  conges- 
tion is  not  uniformly  present  in  the  organs,  as  it  would  be  were 
it  the  proximate  cause  in  all  cases  of  cyanosis. 

Moreover,  in  some  patients  the  malformation  is  not  obstructive. 
The  cavities  and  their  orifices  are  of  the  normal  size,  and  cyanosis 
is  due  entirely  to  malposition  of  the  vessels.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  venous  congestion  from  arrest  at  the 
centre  of  circulation.  If  there  is  any  congestion  it  must  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  venous  blood  does  not  circulate  as  readilv  as  the 
arterial  in  the  capillaries.     It  is  true  that  in  the  paroxysms  of 
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dyspnoea  there  is  sometipies  more  or  leas  congestion  ;  the  disten- 
sion of  the  jugulars  shows  this,  but  it  subsides  with  the  parox- 
ysms, and  is  probably  no  more  than  usually  occurs  when  the 
respiration  is  greatly  embarrassed. 

In  fine,  attempts  to  express  the  immediate  pathological  st^te 
producing  cyanosis  in  the  terms  of  a  general  law  have  failed. 
However  plausible  the  above  theories  may  appear  in  regard  to 
certain  cases,  there  are  others  to  which  they  are  manifestly  inap- 
plicable. .  Those  who  advocate  these  theories  seem  to  lose  sight 
of  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  chief  want  of  the  economy  in  cyanosis 
is  arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that 
there  can  be  any  correct  theory  of  its  causation  which  is  not 
founded  on  this  fact.  With  this  want  of  the  econ6my  in  view  it 
does  not  seem  difficult  to  express  a  theory  in  comprehensive  term? 
which  is  applicable  to^all  cases,  such  as  the  following :  Cyanosis 
is  due  to  vices  or  defects  in  the  organism^  usually  confjeiiital^  which 
2)revent  the  free  and  ref/nlar  flow  of  blood  to^  through^  or  from  the 
lungs.  So  comprehensive  a  statement  includes  not  only  cases  of 
malformation  and  malposition  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  but 
also  those  few  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  in  fault.  In  most 
patients,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  of  blood  toivards  the  lungs 
is  obstructed,  and  the  current  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  in  those 
comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  the  malformation  is  on  the  left 
side. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  cyanosis,  it  is  evident  that 
the  treatment  should  be  more  hygienic  than  medicinal.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  warmly  clad  and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  all 
agencies  calculated  to  embarrass  or  disturb  the  functions  of  the 
body  or  excite  the  emotions,  and  thereby  accelerate  the  action  of 
the  heart,  should  be  studiously  avoided.  The  diet  should  be 
nutritious,  but  simple  and  easily  digested. 

Those  who  have  attributed  cyanosis  wholly  to  apertures  in 
the  inter-auricular  and  inter-ventricular  septa,  and  the  cousequeut 
flow  of  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  have 
considered  it  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  to  keep  the 
patient  reclining  on  the  right  side,  so  as  to  diminish  this  flow  by 
the  effect  of  gravitation.  The  reader,  however,  must  be  con- 
vinced from  the  nature  of  the  malformations  that  little  benefit 
can  accrue  from  following  such  advice.  Still  patients  are  some- 
times less  cyanotic  and  more  comfortable  in  one  position  than 
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another.  In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Howship  {E.lin,  Med,  Journ,^ 
1818)  "the  only  easy  and  indeed  comfortable  position  in  which 
the  child  could  remain  was  that  usual  in  nursing.  When  erect, 
the  dusky  color  of  the  face  and  neck  became  a  dark-blue."  In  a 
case  related  by  Mr.  Spackman  {LomL  Med.  Gaz.^  1883),  the  patient 
was  easiest  on  the  hands  and  knees.  Louis  reports  a  case  {Ohs, 
Le  Common,  des,  Cav.^  etc.\  in  which  the  selected  position  was 
with  the  head  elevated;  Wm.  Hunter  a  case  {Med,  Ohs.  and  Enq,, 
vol.  vi.),  in  which  the  patient  avoided  paroxysms  by  lying  on  the 
left  side.  Struthers  and  King  each  report  a  case,  in  which  the 
patients  seemed  most  comfortable  while  lying  on  the  right  side 
{Monthly  Joiirn,  of  Med.  ScL\  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Prof. 
White  of  Buffalo  {Bxif,  Med,  Journ,^  1855),  and  Dr.  Jas.  Carson 
{Amer,  Jonrn.  of  Med,  ScL,  1857),  report  cases  in  which  position 
on  the  right  side  failed  to  produce  any  alleviation  of  symptoms. 
Other  similar  observations  might  be  cited,  but  enough  have  been 
mentioned  to  show  that  no  one  position  should  be  recommended 
for  cyanotic  patients.  Some  obtain  most  relief  by  lying  on  the 
back,  others  on  the  right  side,  others  on  the  left,  some  when  on 
tlie  hands  and  knees,  some  when  reclining  on  either  side  indiffer- 
ently, while,  finally,  others  suffer  least  when  erect. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  treated  by  vene- 
section, but  depletion  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Physi- 
cians now  rely  on  stimulants,  antispasmodics,  friction  to  the 
chest,  and  mustard  pediluvia  to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms, 
although  this  treatment  is  but  partially  successful. 
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A. 

The  modes  of  preparing  milk  for  infants,  which  are  described  in 
the  chapters  relating  to  feeding,  are  simple,  and  are  therefore  prefer- 
able to  more  dillicult  processes.  If  the  milk  thus  prepared  disagree, 
other  formuhe  may  be  employed  which  furnish  a  product  more  closely 
resembling  human  milk.  The  two  following,  which  are  extracted 
from  Ilouth's  Treatise  on  Infant  Feeding^  are  among  the  best.  In 
both  the  amount  of  casein  is  diminished  and  of  sugar  increased.  First, 
Prof.  Falkland's  method: — 

"One-third  of  a  pint  of  pure  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  imtil  the 
cream  has  risen.  The  latter  is  removed,  and  to  the  blue  milk  thus 
obtained,  about  a  square  inch  of  rennet  is  to  be  added,  and  the  milk 
vessel  placed  in  warm  water.  In  about  five  minutes  the  curd  will 
have  separated,  and  the  rennet,  which  may  again  be  repeatedly  used, 
])eing  removed,  the  whey  is  carefully  poured  off,  and  immediately 
heated  to  boiling,  to  prevent  its  becoming  sour.  A  further  quantity 
of  curd  separates,  and  must  be  removed  by  straining  through  calico. 
In  one-quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  hot  whey  is  to  be  dissolved  three- 
eighths  of  an  ounce  of  milk  sugar ;  and  this  solution  along  with  the 
cream  removed  from  the  one-third  of  a  pint  of  milk,  must  be  added 
to  half  a  pint  of  new  milk.  This  will  constitute  the  food  for  an  in- 
fant of  from  five  to  eight  months  old  for  twelve  hours ;  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  it  will  be  one-half  of  the  quantity  required  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  fresh  quantity  should 
be  prepared  every  twelve  hours ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  strictest  cleanliness  in  all  the  vessels  used  is  indispensable." 

The  second  method  is  that  by  Mr.  Lobb : — 

"  Half  a  pint  of  new  milk  is  set  aside  for  the  cream  to  separate, 
which  latter  is  removed ;  and  to  the  blue  milk  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
prepared  rennet  is  added ;  this  is  placed  over  the  fire  and  heated  un- 
til the  curd  has  separated,  when  it  is  broken  up  with  a  spoon,  and 
the  whey  poured  off.     In  winter,  three  drachms  of  powdered  sugar 
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of  milk  are  added  to  this  warm  whey ;  and  the  whole  is  mixed  with 
half  a  pint  of  new  milk.  In  summer,  three  drachms  and  a  half  of 
sugar  of  milk  are  added,  and  with  the  new  milk  are  all  boiled  toge- 
ther." 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  milk  prepared  by  either  of 
these  two  methods.  An  objection  to  the  latter  process  is  the  boiling, 
which  is  believed  to  impair  the  quality  of  milk. 

The  above  formulae  are  designed  especially  for  infants  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to  give  farninaceous  food. 
They  may  also  be  employed  for  older  infants  who  are  in  a  state  of 
feebleness,  and  whose  digestive  organs  arc  capable  of  assimilating 
only  the  blandest  preparations  of  food. 

Meigs,  in  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  (page  267),  recom- 
mends an  article  of  diet  which  he  states  agrees  better  with  the  diges- 
tive sj'stem  of  the  infant  than  any  other  kind  of  food  which  he  has 
employed.  The  mode  of  preparation  and  the  proportions  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  scruple  of  gelatine  (or  a  piece  two  inches  square  of  the 
flat  cake  in  which  it  is  sold)  is  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water, 
and  then  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  until  it  dissolves,  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  To  this  is  added,  with  constant  stirring,  and  just 
at  the  termination  of  the  boiling,  the  milk  and  arrowroot,  the  latter 
being  previously  mixed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  cold  water.  After 
the  addition  of  the  milk  and  arrowroot,  and  just  before  the  removal 
from  the  fire,  the  cream  is  poured  in,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  loaf 
sugar  added.  The  proportions  of  milk,  cream,  and  arrowroot  must 
depend  on  the  age  and  digestive  powers  of  the  child.  For  a  healthy 
infant,  within  the  month,  I  usually  direct  from  three  to  four  ounces 
of  milk,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  cream,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
arrowroot,  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  For  older  children  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  cream  should  be  gradually  increased  to  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  milk,  and  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  cream.  I  seldom  increase 
the  quantity  of  gelatine  or  arrowroot." 

B(iron  Liebig  has  also  recommended  a  soup  for  infants  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  human  milk.  By  the  mode  of 
preparation  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  and  dextrin,  a  change 
which,  when  farinaceous  substances  are  used  in  the  usual  way,  is 
efiected  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  this  organ  is  relieved  from  a  part  of 
the  burden  of  digestion. 

"  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  this  food :  Half  an 
ounce  of  wheaten  flour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  malt  flour,  seven 
grains  and  a  quarter  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  one  ounc«  of  water 
are  to  be  well  mixed ;  five  ounces  of  cow*s  milk  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  put  on  a  gentle  fire.     When  the  mixture  begiu;»  to 
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thicken  it  is  removed  from  the  fire;  stirred  during  five  minutes; 
heated  and  stirred  again,  till  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  finally  made 
to  boil.  After  the  separation  of  the  bran  by  a  sieve,  it  is  ready  for 
use.  By  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes,  it  loses  all  taste  of  the  flour." 
— (Lancet^  January  7th,  1865;  Braithwaite^s  Betros.^  July,  1865.) 

Liebig  has  succeeded  in  preparing  an  article  the  ingredients  of 
which,  and  their  relative  proportion,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
human  milk.  It  has,  however,  twice  the  consistence  of  milk,  or,  as 
Liebig  expresses  it,  is  "the  double  concentration"  of  that  secretion. 

Dr.  Hassell,  in  a  communication  in  reference  to  this  food,  to  the 
London  Lancet  for  July  29th,  1865,  says:  "It  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  merit  of  Liebig's  preparation  consists  in  the  use  of  malt  flour 
as  a  constituent  of  the  food ;  this,  from  the  diastase  contained  in  it, 
exercises,  when  the  fluid  food  or  soup  is  properly  prepared,  a  most 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  starch,  quickly  transforming  it  into 
dextrin  and  sugar,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  food, 
from  being  thick  and  sugarless,  becomes  comparatively  thin  and 
sweet." 

"  Correct  and  ingenious  as  are 

.the  principles  upon  which  this  food  has  been  designed,  yet  the  direc- 
tions given  for  its  preparation  are  certainly  open  to  considerable  im- 
provement. Thus,  Ijiebig  directs  that  the  malt  should  be  ground  in 
a  common  coffee  mill,  and  the  coarse  powder  passed  through  a  sieve. 
This  necessitates  the  subsequent  straining  of  the  food,  a  tedious  ope- 
ration, in  order  to  remove  the  btan  and  remaining  particles  of  husk. 
And  further,  that  the  food  should  be  put  upon  a  gentle  fire  previous 
to  its  being  finally  boiled.  Now,  a  gentle  heat  may  mean  almost  any 
temperature  nearly  up  to  the  boiling  point ;  and  since  the  action  of 
the  diastase  is  destroyed  at  about  150°  F.,  the  temperature  ought 
never  be  allowed  to  exceed  that  degree. 

"  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  malt  should  be  well  freed  from 
husk,  and  finely  ground;  that  the  wheat  flour  should  be  lightly 
baked ;  and  finally,  that  a  thermometer  should  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  food.  Indeed,  in  some  samples  recently  submitted 
to  me  by  Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore,  I  find  that  the  first  two  points 
have  been  attended  to,  and  that  they  use  malt  freed  from  husk  and 
finely  ground,  and  the  wheat  flour  baked. 

"The  etFect  of  baking  the  wheat  flour  is  to  partially  cook  the 
starch,  entering  into  its  composition,  so  that  less  heat  is  required  in 
the  preparation  of  the  liquid  food.  I  find  that  a  temjKirature  rang- 
ing between  140°  and  1^8°  is  amply  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete 
transformation,  and  solution  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  and,  indeed, 
to  cook  the  food  sufficiently." 
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I  have,  in  some  cases,  directed  food  to  be  given  prepared  as  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Meigs,  but  my  observations  in  reference  to  the 
effect  of  it  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  confidently 
in  regard  to  it.  Gelatine  is  of  little  value  as  a  nutritive  substance, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that,  when  combind  with  farinaceous 
substances,  it  renders  them  less  irritating. 

Liebig's  soup  was  prepared  a  few  times  for  the  foundlings  in  the 
Infant's  Service  in  Charity  Hospital.  The  result  did  not  justify  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  in  consequence  of  the  plausibility 
of  the  theory,  and  the  reputation  of  the  great  chemist.  On  the  first 
day  in  which  it  was  used,  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  found- 
lings were  observed  to  vomit.  The  soup  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  matron  of  the  institution.  The  test  was  not  con- 
clusive, as  it  is  probable  that  there  was  some  fault  in  the  preparation, 
or  in  the  materials  used.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  soup  is  too 
tedious  for  common  use,  but  it  deserves  trial  in  cases  in  which  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  food  disagree. 

I  have  collected  the  above  formulae  on  account  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  use  of  properly-prepared  and  digestible  food  in  the  regi- 
men of  infants,  especially  those  that  present  symptoms  of  indigestion. 
Success  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhosal  affections,  and  of  all  infantile 
diseases  which  are  attended  by  feebleness  of  the  digestive  functions, 
depends  as  much  on  dietetic  as  therapeutic  measures.  The  physician 
should,  therefore,  be  as  familiar  with  dietetic  as  he  is  with  medicinal 
formulaB,  that  he  may  use  them  as  occasions  arise. 

The  egg  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  milk  and  to  flesh,  in  its 
chemical  composition,  and  it  is  often  relished  by  infants  and  children. 
It  is  useful  in  states  of  feebleness,  on  account  of  its  highly  nutritive 
properties ;  and,  if  given  nearly  raw,  it  is  easily  digested.  It  should 
not  be  heated  above  1.30°  Fahr.,  for  a  higher  temperature  coagulates 
the  albumen.  It  may  be  prepared  by  being  placed  in  boiling  water 
for  two  minutes.  This  will  warm  it  sufficiently,  while  only  a  little 
of  the  exterior  of  the  albumen  is  coagulated. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  meat  and  the  meat-broths.  Raw  meat  was 
first  employed  by  Professor  Weisse,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infantile  diarrhoea,  consequent  on  weaning.  The  lean  of 
beef  or  mutton  should  be  used,  and  the  finely-divided  portions  re- 
moved by  scraping,  given  to  an  infant  f^om  eight  to  twelve  months 
old  in  quantity  varying  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  three  or  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  larger  amount  may  be  given,  if  the 
infant  wishes  it.  Raw  meat  prepared  in  thi^  manner,  or  very  finely 
cut,  is  not  only  very  nutritious,  but  it  sometimes  agrees  better  with  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  infant,  than  any  of  the  preparations  of  milk. 
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The  use  of  the  pulp  of  raw  meat  was  introduced  into  the  Children's 
Wards  of  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  1855,  by  Dr.  Caspar  Lewis.  It 
was  seasoned  with  salt,  and  sometimes  sugar  was  added,  to  render  it 
more  palatable.  A  teaspoonful  was  at  first  allowed  three  or  four 
times  daily,  and  the  quantity  was  gradually  increased.  Infants  who 
were  suflering  from  mal-nutrition,  were  found  to  thrive  with  tlie  use 
of  this  food  as  a  part  of  their  daily  diet.  The  pulp  of  raw  meat  has 
been  most  frequently  employed  in  private,  as  well  as  hospital  practice, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  indigestion  and  diarrhoea  of  infants.  Many  in- 
fants reduced  to  a  state  of  feebleness  and  emaciation,  gradually  re- 
cover flesh  and  strength  with  the  use  of  this  diet,  which  is  more  easily 
digested ;  while  it  is  more  nutritious  than  farinaceous  substances,  or 
cow's  milk.  The  only  danger  in  the  use  of  raw  meat  is  that  of  pro- 
ducing trichinosis.  With  care,  however,  in  selecting  the  meat,  danger 
from  this  source  is  slight,  as  trichinosis  is  a  comparatively  rare  dis- 
ease. Professor  G.  T.  Elliott,  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
highly  recommends,  in  his  lectures,  the  use  of  raw  meat  for  infants 
wasted  with  chronic  diseases,  and  whose  digestive  organs  are  en- 
feebled. 

Beef-tea,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  adding  finely-divided 
meat  to  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water,  allowing  it  to 
macerate  half  an  hour,  and  then  boiling  it  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, is  much  used  for  its  highly  nutritive  properties  in  infantile 
diseases,  as  well  as  a  food  for  healthy  infants.  Given,  however,  in 
diarrha^al  affections  of  infants,  I  have  often  obseri'ed  that  it  produced 
a  laxative  effect,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  its  use.  The 
same  effect,  though  in  less  degree,  sometimes  occurs  from  the  use  of 
mutton  or  chicken-tea,  in  similar  cases.  Beef-essence  prepared  from 
finel3'-chopped  beef,  placed  dry  in  a  loosely-corked  bottle,  and  standing 
three  or  four  hours  in  boiling  water,  is  a  highly  nutritive  substance. 
It  is  the  juice  of  the  meat  containing  all  those  principles  which  heat 
can  extract.  It  is  often  useful,  given  in  small  quantities,  in  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and 
more  bulky  food  is  rejected.  Evidently,  the  albumen  of  the  meat 
is  coagulated  by  the  heat,  and,  therefore,  lost. 

Liebig's  beef-tea  is  too  expensive  for  common  use,  but  it  is  a 
more  nutritious  and  better  preparation  than  the  beef-essence.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows:  Finely-divided  beef  is  lixiviated  with  cold 
water,  so  as  to  remove  fi'om  it  all  soluble  substances.  The  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  sand  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
120°.  At  so  low  a  temperature  neither  the  albumen  nor  the  color- 
ing matter  is  coagulated.    The  tea,  which  contains,  unchanged,  nearly 
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all  the  nutritive  principles  of  beef,  together  with  the  salts,  may  Ikj 
diluted  with  water  at  the  time  of  its  use. 

Beef-tea  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice 
has  also  been  recommended.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  some  animal  is  macerated  in  water,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  three  drops  of  the  strong  acid  to 
one  ounce  of  water.  The  maceration,  which  should  be  at  a  temijera- 
ture  of  about  70°  Fahr.,  produces  a  liquid  having  the  solvent  pro- 
perties of  gastric  juice.  Beef-tea  is  prepared  according  to  Liebig'a 
formula,  and  then  diluted  with  cold  water.  This  solution  should 
remain  a  few  hours  cold,  and  then  the  artificial  gastric  juice  be  adde<L 
The  fibrin  and  albuminous  substances  are  digested.  The  product 
which  results  has  been  called  artificial  chyme.  In  cases  of  deficieqt 
gastric  juice,  or  feeble  digestive  power  of  the  stomach,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  food  may  possess  decided  advantages. 

Dr.  Routh  speaks  of  Hogarth's  Essence  of  Meat,  which  is  little 
known  in  this  country  {Infant  Feeding^  page  303).  "  Of  the  compo- 
sition," says  he,  "of  this  material  I  can  say  nothing,  except  that  I 
believe  it  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  meat  tea — in  fact,  a  meat  tea 
reduced  by  the  evaporation  of  its  watery  ingredients  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup.  I  can,  however,  confidently  speak  from  exi>eri- 
ence  of  its  utility.  It  is  certain  that  children  who  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  great  weakness  by  hand-feeding,  or  improper  diet,  oc<;a- 
sionally  recover,  and  that  almost  marvellously,  under  its  influence. 
I  have  used  principally  the  essence  of  beef  Its  taste  is  much  liked ; 
and  in  doses  of  five  or  six  teaspoonfuls  daily,  with  a  very  little  water, 
it  is  well  digested  by  children.  Indeed,  it  is  often  borne  in  infants 
aflected  with  exhaustive  diarrhcea  from  weaning,  when  milk  and  fari- 
naceous food  disagree." 

Meat  teas,  and  essences  which  require  so  much  care  and  time  in 
their  preparation  as  those  of  Liebig  and  Hogarth,  are  obviously  to 
be  employed  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  disease  or  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  or  feebleness  of  the  digestive  function, 
so  that  the  ordinary  kinds  of  food  disagree.  Most  infants  in  good 
health  are  able  to  digest  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  when 
the  period  of  weaning  arrives,  those  kinds  of  solid  food  which  are 
easily  digested,  if  well  prepared  and  mashed  or  cut  fine. 

As  regards  the  use  of  farinaceous  food  for  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren, barley  flour  properly  boiled  in  milk  or  water  is  as  easily  digested 
and  as  nutritious  as  rice,  or  wheat  flour,  or  arrowroot,  and  in  some 
instances  it  appears  to  agree  better.  I  now  generally  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  these  substances. 

An  article  of  food  employed  in  this  city  for  the  diarrhoea  of  infants 
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is  prepared  as  follows:  A  pound  of  diy  wheat  flour,  of  the  best 
quality,  is  packed  snugly  in  a  bag  and  boiled  three  or  four  hours. 
When  it  is  taken  from  the  bag  it  is  hard,  resembling  a  piece  of  chalk, 
with  the  exception  of  the  exterior,  which  is  wet,  and  should  be  re- 
moved. The  flour  grated  from  the  mass  should  be  used  the  same  as 
arrowroot  or  rice. 
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The  following  observations  relate  to  the  state  of  the  liver  in  that 
form  of  infantile  entero-colitis  which  prevails  in  the  summer  months, 
especially  in  the  cities.  They  were  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
correctness  or  falsity  of  a  -pretty  general  belief  on  the  part  of  cit}' 
practitioners,  arising  probably  from  the  frequent  green  appearance 
of  the  stools,  that  the  function  of  the  liver  is  perverted,  and  the  bile 
therefore  unhealthy  in  this  disease.  These  observations  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove  that  mercurial  or  other 
treatment  designed  to  modify  or  correct  the  function  of  this  organ 
is  not  justified  by  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease. 

June  8,  1859.  Aged  5  months ;  duration  of  sickneas,  6  days.  Liver  appeared 
healthy ;  ahout  the  usual  size. 

June  8,  1859.  Aged  3  months;  duration  of  sickness,  20  days.  Liver  of 
usual  size  and  color ;  it  contained  the  usual  amount  of  oil  globules  ;  from  one  to 
six  or  eight  globules  in  each  hepatic  cell. 

June  10,  1859.  Aged  4  months  ;  duration  of  sickness,  5  days.  Liver  of 
ordinary  appearance ;  contains  rather  less  fatty  matter  than  usual ;  few  hepatic 
cells  contained  more  than  five  or  six  oil  globules. 

July  4, 1859.  Aged  7  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  3  weeks.  Liver  of  yel- 
lower hue  than  natural ;  not  enlarged ;  the  oil  globules  considerably  exceeded 
the  usual  amount. 

July  16, 1859.  Aged  9  weeks;  duration  of  sickness,  3  weeks.  Liver  small 
and  almost  destitute  of  oil  globules ;  nine-tenths  of  the  hepatic  cells  contained 
none. 

August  8,  1859.  Aged  7  months;  duration  of  sickness,  1  month.  Liver 
appeared  healthy ;  weighing  oz.  iv. 

August  15.  1859.  Aged  19  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  several  weeks. 
Liver  extended  half  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs ;  weighed  oz.  ix  ;  but 
few  oil  globules  in  most  of  the  hopatic  cells ;  a  few  contained  numerous  small 
globules. 

August  15th,  1859.  Aged  15  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  2  months. 
Liver  of  usual  appearance ;  weight  oz.  vijss  ;  nothing  unusual  observed  in  this 
organ  under  the  microscope. 

August  15,  1859.  Aged  14  months;  duration  of  sickness,  3  weeks.  Liver 
weighed  oz.  ix ;  its  appearance  natural  both  to  the  naked  eye,  and  under  the 
microscope. 

August  17,  1859.  Aged  15  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  several  weeks. 
Liver  appeared  healthy ;  weight,  oz.  vi. 
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August  22, 1859.  Liver  of  nonnal  appearance ;  it  contaiaed  the  usnal  amount 
of  oil  globules;  weight,  oz.  viij. 

August  27,  1859.  Aged  9  months.  Liver  of  natural  color  generally,  but 
yellow  iu  places  ;  weight,  oz.  viij ;  no  more  than  the  usnal  amount  of  fatty  mat- 
ter discovered  by  the  microscope. 

-August  31,  1859.  Aged  5  months  ;  duration  of  sickness,  at  least  one  month. 
Surface  of  liver  mottled  of  a  yfeUow  color;  no  excess  of  oil  globules  gener- 
ally ;  weight  of  liver,  oz.  viss. 

September  4,  1859.  Aged  2  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  one  week.  Liver 
of  normal  appearance ;  few  hepatic  cells  contained  more  than  four  oil  globuks, 
and  many  contained  none ;  little  free  oily  matter. 

September  5,  1859.  Aged  16  months.  Liver  small;  weighing  oz.  vi,  and 
containing  very  little  oily  matter. 

September  15, 1859.  Aged  23  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  all  summer.  Liver 
quite  fatty;  weighing  oz.  xv ;  had  tuberculosis. 

July  3, 18G0.  Aged  13  month  ;  duration  of  sickness,  nearly  one  month.  Liver 
of  yellow  color ;  weight  oz.  vi ;  hepatic  cells  contained  somewhat  more  than 
the  usual  oily  matter. 

July  3,  1860.  A^ed  4  weeks.  Liver  extended  two  inches  below  the  ribs; 
weight  oz.  V  ;  contamed  few  oil  globules. 

August  4,  1860.  Duration  of  sickness,  two  weeks.  Liver  weighed  oz.  ix ; 
mottled  yellow ;  very  fatty. 

August  7, 1860.  Aged  2  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  10  days.  Anterior  bor- 
der of  liver  even  with  the  margin  of  the  ribs ';  weight  oz.  iijss ;  usual  color ; 
very  few  oil  globules,  free  or  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

August  8,  I860.  Aged  2  years.  Liver  mottled  with  yellow,  evidently  fatly 
spots  or  patches. 

August  17, 1860.  Liver  extended  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of 
the  ribs ;  of  usual  color ;  weight  oz.  v. 

August  30,  1860.  Aged  5  months;  duration  of  sickness,  one  week.  Liver 
extended  half  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs ;  rather  yellow  ;  weight  oz. 
ix ;  numerous  oil  globules,  both  free  and  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

July  18,  1861.  Liver  about  the  usual  size  and  appearance,  except  that  the 
color  is  lighter  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

August  1,  1861.  Aged  2  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  about  one  week. 
Liver  small  and  very  dark  ;  the  microscope  showed  it  to  be  almost  destitute  of 
oily  matter. 

August  12,  1861.  Aged  3^  months.  Anterior  margin  of  liver  even  with 
the  ribs  ;  weight  oz.  vss. 

August  19,1861.  Aged  15  months.  Weight  of  liver,  oz.  ixss;  contained 
the  normal  amount  of  fat. 

August  21,  1861.  Aged  a  few  months.  Liver  of  usual  appearance ;  weight, 
oz.  iijss. 

October  9,  1861.  Aged  20  months;  duration  of  sickness,  all  summer.  Liver 
rather  yellow,  but  not  uniformly  ;  weight,  oz.  ix  ;  some  hepatic  cells  free  from 
fat ;  others  loaded  with  it. 

July  7,  1862.  Aged  4  months ;  duration  of  sickness,  several  weeks.  Weight 
of  liver,  oz.  v ;  yellow,  very  fatty. 

August  27,  1862.  Aged  7  months;  duration  of  sickness,  several  weeks. 
Liver  examined  by  the  microscope  seemed  healthy ;  weight,  oz.  vi^. 

August  29,  1862.  Aged  10  months  ;  duration  of  sickness,  1  week.  Weight 
of  liver,  oz.  vif ;  appeared  healthy,  except  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  oil 
globules. 
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INTUSSUSCEPTION  IN  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

No.  1.  Aged  12  years.  Had  pain  in  abdomen  two  or  three  weeks  previously. 
Died  the  fifth  day.  Twelve  inches  of  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum  invaginated 
in  the  next  twelve  inches  below.  (M.  R.  Trevor,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan., 
18;V2.) 

No.  2.  Aged  3  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Died  the  second  day. 
At  about  the  junction  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  twenty-six  inches  of  intestine 
had  been  received  into  six  inches.  (Isaac  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Amer.  Med. 
Recorder,  1823.) 

No.  3.  Aged  4J  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  fourteenth  day. 
Locality  of  disease,  upper  part  of  ileum  ;  the  mass  was  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
long.     (Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  Amer.  Med.  Times,  July  18,  1863.) 

No.  4.  Aged  4  months.  Had  entero-colitis  previously  to,  and  during  the  intus- 
susception. Four  invaginations  in  the  jejunum,  each  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  extent.     (Records  of  N.  Y.  Infant  Asylum,  July  18, 1803.) 

INTUSSUSCEPTION  OF  ILEUM  INTO  COLON. 

No.  5.  Age  not  stated.  Had  previously  constipation,  followed  by  diarrhoea 
and  convulsions.  Died  on  the  fifth  day.  Two  inches  of  the  ileum  projected 
into  the  coecum.     (Dr.  Mayne,  Path.  Soc.  Dublin,  March  16.  1839.) 

No.  6.  Aged  2  years.  Previously  well.  Died  the  second  day.  About  three 
inches  of  the  ileum  inverted  had  passed  through  the  ileo-coccal  valve  into  the 
colon.    (Dr.  Coggswell.  Lond.  Lane,  July,  18.'>3.) 

No.  7.  Aged  4  years.  Previously  well,  except  slight  diarrhoea.  Died  the 
tenth  day.  Thirteen  inches  of  the  ileum  had  passed  through  the  ileo-coecal 
valve  into  the  ca>cum.     (Mr.  Filleter,  Lond.  Lane,  May,  1^5.5.) 

No.  8.  Aged  3  years.  Previous  health  not  given.  Died  after  seven  days. 
At  least  a  foot  of  the  ileum  had  passed  through  the  ileo-ccecal  valve.  (Mr. 
Nunnelly,  Path.  Soc.  London,  March  20.  1860.) 

No.  9.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  after  six  weeks.  The 
ileum,  still  adherent,  had  passed  through  the  entire  colon,  so  as  to  protrude  six 
inches  beyond  the  anus.     (S.  Jones,  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  1857.) 

No.  10.  Aged  6  months.  Previously  well.  Died  the  third  day.  The  ileum 
had  passed  through  the  coecum  and  into  the  ascending  colon.  (Dr.  Cotting, 
Bost.  Soc.  for  Med.  Improvement,  July,  1852.) 

No.  11.  Aged  4  years  and  9  months.  Had  a  cough,  and  since  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  thread  worms ;  was  annoyed  by  these  the  day  before  the 
sickness.  Died  the  fifth  day.  Seven  inches  of  the  ileum  had  passed  through 
the  ileo-coecal  valve.    (Dr.  Hare,  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  October  16,  1848.) 

INVAGINATION  OF  THE  CQilCUM-ILEUM  AND  CCt^CUM;  OR 

ILEUM,  CCECUM,  AND  COLON. 

No.  12.  Aged  5  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  fifth  day.  Six 
inches  of  the  ileum  and  the  ascending  colon  were  invaginated  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  rectum.     (Thomas  Blizard,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  i.) 

No.  13.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Lived  more  than  one  week. 
A  small  portion  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  were 
imbedded  in  the  latter.     (Alfred  Mark  wick,  Lond.  Lane,  1846.) 

No.  14.    Aged  1  year.    Diarrhoea  previously.    Died  on  the  seventh  day.    A 
portion  of  the  ileum  with  the  ccecum  invaginated  in  the  ascending  and  trans- 
verse colon.    (Dr.  O'Ferrall,  Lond.  Med.  Times,  January  16,  1847.) 
39 
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No.  15.  Aged  6  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Seve- 
ral inches  of  the  ileum,  the  ca?cum,  the  ascending  and  the  transverse  colon, 
were  lodged  in  the  remainder  of  the  transverse  and  in  the  descending  colon. 
(C'has.  Clarke,  Lond.  Lane,  August  18,  1849.) 

No.  16.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Lower 
part  of  the  ileum,  the  coecnm,  ascending  colon,  and  greater  part  of  the  trans- 
verse were  imbedded  in  the  descending  portion.  (E.  Y.  Steele,  Lond.  Lane, 
June  23,  1849.) 

No.  17.  Aged  4  months.  Sick  two  days  previously.  Died  the  third  day. 
Ccecum  and  ascending  colon  invaginuted  in  ihe  transverse  and  descending  colon. 
(P.  P.  Nind,  Lond.  Lane,  June  28,  1849.) 

No.  18.  Aged  20  months.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Died  on  the  fourth 
day.  Six  or  seven  inches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  coecum,  and  the 
ascending  colon,  were  filled  with  inverted  intestine;  the  six  or  seven  inches  of 
the  ileum  were  drawn  together  so  as  to  measure  only  one  inch,  and  this  part 
of  the  ileum  had  formed  a  second  invagination  in  the  cwcum  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches.     (Mr.  Taylor,  Lond.  Lane,  1843.) 

No.  19.  Aged  4  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Lived  3  days.  Lower 
part  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon  were  invaginated  in  the  rectum.  (AV.  S. 
Partridge,  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  May  3,  1848.) 

No.  20.  Aged  5  months.  Previous  health  not  stated.  About  one  inch  of 
the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon  to  the  left  hypochondrium  were  lodged  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum.  (R.  liarlan,  M.  D.,F.  R.  S., 
Med.  and  Phys.  Researches.) 

No.  21.  Aged  6  years.  Diarrhoea  and  pain  in  abdomen.  The  caput  coli 
and  the  first  half  of  the  colon  had  descended  through  the  other  half  and  the 
rectum  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  was  drawn  down  through  the  centre  of  the 
intussusception  to  the  anus.     (Mr.  Davis,  Med.  Repos.,  December,  1824.) 

No.  22.  Aged  9  months.  Had  occasional  diarrhoea.  Died  the  third  day. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  ileum  and  the  caput  coli  had  been  forced  up  the 
ascending  colon,  across  the  transverse  and  down  to  the  rectum.  (H.  Cunning- 
ham, Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  September  15,  1838.) 

No.  23.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  not  given.  Died  the  fourth  day. 
Lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  ascending  colon,  and  a  part  of  the  transverse 
colon  were  invaginated  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum. 
(Alex.  Munro,  Path.  Anat.  of  the  Aliment.  Canal.) 

No.  24.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Cce- 
cum and  ascending  colon  were  lodged  in  the  transverse  and  beginning  of  the 
descending  portions  :  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  was  a  second  invagination,  that 
of  the  ileum.     (Dr.  Ryan,  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.,  October  27,  1835.) 

No.  25.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  second  day. 
Part  of  the  ileum  and  ccecum  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  colon  were  invagi- 
nated.    (Evory  Kennedy,  Dub.  Journ.  of  Mod.  Sci.,  March  1,  1844.) 

No.  26.  Aged  7  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Part 
of  the  ileum  and  the  ccecum  had  descended  through  the  colon  and  rectum  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  anus.  (Dr.  Buchanan,  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  May  3, 
1859.) 

No.  27.  Aged  6  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  fifth  day.  A 
part  of  the  ileum  and  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  large  intestines'  wore 
inclosed  in  the  descending  colon  and  the  rectum,  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
anus.     (Mr.  Ballard,  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  January  6, 1857.) 

No.  28.  Aged  3  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  Part 
of  the  ileum  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  were  lodged  in  the 
descending  colon.     (J.  W.  Perrin,  Lancet,  March  26,  1853.) 

No.  29.  Aged  3  months.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Died  the  first  day. 
A  large  part  of  the  ileum,  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  were  invaginated 
in  the  descending  portion.     (M.  Judson,  Gaz.  M6d.,  December,  1837.) 

No.  30.  Aged  3^  years.  Almost  constant  pain  in  the  bowels  for  three 
months  before  death.    The  ccecum  and  entire  colon,  to  within  eleven  inches  of 
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the  anns,  were  invapjinated  in  the  remainder  of  the  colon  and  In  the  rectum. 
The  inclosed  intestine  protruded  five  or  six  inches  beyond  the  anus.  (M.  Ilobin, 
M^m.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Chirurg.,  1784.) 

No.  31.  Aged  4  years.  Had  dysentery  previously.  Died  after  sickness  of 
nearly  a  month.  The  ascending  and  transverse  colon  were  found  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  rectum;  the  ileum  extended  uninverted  through  the  whole  mass. 
(John  0.  Lettsom,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.) 

No.  32.  Aged  9  months.  Previous  health  delicate,  but  without  disease. 
Died  the  second  day.  Six  inehes  of  the  ileum,  the  ascending  and  transverse 
colon  lay  within  the  descending  colon  and  the  rectum.  (Mr.  Young,  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  September  24, 1859.) 

No.  33.  Aged  11 J  months.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Died  the  third  day. 
About  four  inches  of  the  ileum,  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon,  were  invjigi- 
nated  in  the  descending  colon.     (Mr.  Clarke.  Lond.  Lane,  February  17,  1838.) 

No.  34.  Aged  6  mouths.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Died  the  eighth  day. 
The  coecum.  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon  were  invaginated  in 
the  descending  colon.     (E.  Smith,  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  December  4,  1848.) 

No.  35.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  in  nineteen  hours. 
Lower  portion  of  the  ileum  incarcerated  in  the  ascending  colon,  which  was  also 
invaginated  in  the  arch.     (Mr.  Gorham,  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  October,  1838.) 

No.  36.  Aged  3  month  and  4  days.  Previous  health  good.  Died  on  the 
eighth  day.  Twelve  inches  of  the  ileum  doubled  on  itself  had  descended  the 
whole  length  of  the  colon,  so  as  to  protrude  from  the  anus ;  colon  drawn  toge- 
ther, the  mass  occupying  less  than  a  foot.  (Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  l*ath.  Soc, 
June,  1861.) 

No.  37.  Aged  3  years  and  4  months.  During  two  years  before  death  com- 
plained of  pain  in  abdomen.  The  coecum  was  inverted,  and  had  descended  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.  (Wilmer  Worthington,  M.  D.,  Amer.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  January,  1849.) 

No.  88.  Aged  10  months.  Previous  health  good,  except  liability  to  consti- 
pation. Lived  two  days.  A  double  intussusception ;  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  ascending  colon  was  invaginated  in  the  superior,  and  the  whole  again  inva- 
ginated in  the  transverse  colon.  (Dr.  Blake,  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  May 
3,  1H48.) 

No.  39.  Aged  11  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Recovered.  On  the 
sixth  day,  the  caput  coli  and  a  portion  of  the  colon,  with  the  meso-colon, 
measuring  thirteen  and  three-fourth  inches,  were  passed  from  the  bowels.  (J. 
W.  Bowman,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  October,  1813.) 

No.  40.  Aged  6  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Recovered.  On  the 
eleventh  day  voided  the  coecum  and  a  part  of  the  colon.  (Ohas.  King,  Lond. 
Lane,  1854.) 

No.  41.  Aged  4  months.  Previous  health  good  Died  the  third  day.  The 
coecum  had  descended  through  the  colon,  nearly  to  the  rectum.  (Dr.  Penquier, 
L'Union  M6dicale,  Aug.  22,  1861.) 

No.  42.  Aged  5  years.  Was  ill  with  fever  aiid  pain  in  region  of  bladder  for 
four  months ;  date  of  commencement  of  intussusception  not  known.  Recovered. 
Passed  by  stool  eight  inches  of  the  ileum,  the  cojcum,  and  four  inches  of  the 
colon.     (Dr.  Quain,  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  Aug.  16,  1859.) 

No.  43.  Age  not  stated.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  third  day.  The 
upper  part  of  the  descending  colon  had  descended  into  the  inferior  part  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches.  (Dr.  Montgomery,  Lond.  Med.  Times,  December  23, 
1848.) 

No.  44.  Aged  6  months.  Slight  diarrhoea  two  or  three  days  previously  to 
sickness.  "Intussusception  in  the  transverse  colon  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
inches.     (E.  Y.  Steele,  Lond.  Lane,  June  23. 1849.) 

No.  45.  Aged  4  months.  Had  nausea  with  vomiting  for  three  weeks  previ- 
ously to  severe  symptoms.  Died  after  six  days.  The  lower  portion  of  tlie 
colon,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  had  descended  into  the  portion  below. 
(Mr.  ilowship,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1812.) 
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UNCERTAIN. 

No.  4C.  Aged  4  months.  Had  disordered  bowels  from  birth.  Died  on  the 
fii.xth  day.  An  intussusception  was  found  in  the  left  iliac  region.  (H.  F.  Car- 
ter, Lond.  Lane,  June  2,  1849.) 

No.  47.  Aged  G  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Recovered.  Twenty- 
three  inches  of  intestine  were  discharged.  (Levi  Gaylord.  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med. 
iSci.,  October,  1827.) 

No.  48.  Aged  12  years.  Previous  health  not  stated.  Recovered.  FifK^on 
or  eighteen  inches  of  ileum  were  passed  by  stool.  (F.  Bush,  Lond.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Joum.,  December  J  8,  1823.) 

No.  40.  Aged  12  years.  Had  occasional  purging  and  pain  in  the  bowfU. 
Recovered.  A  portion  of  ileum  twelve  inches  long  was  passed.  (John  Lang 
Lond.  Lane,  October,  1855.) 

No.  50.  Fatal.  An  invagination  of  the  intestine  was  found  in  the  rectum 
(Dr.  Jacobi,  N.  Y.  Path.  Soc,  August  8,  1^61.) 

No.  51.  Aged  9  years.  Had  dysentery  previously.  Recovered.  A  portion 
of  intestine  measuring  ten  inches  was  paijsed.  (Dr.  Patterson.  Medico-Chirurg. 
Soc,  Edin.) 

No.  52.  Aged  8  months.  Previous  health  good.  Died  the  second  day.  A 
portion  of  intestine  protruded.     (E.  Y.  Steele,  Lond.  Lane,  June  23,  1849.) 
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Bromine  solution  in  croup,  236 
Brown-S6quard  on  compression  of  sympa- 
thetic nerve  in  eclampsia,  164 

belladonna  in  pertussis,  541 


pANCRUM  ORIS,  297 
\j  Carbolic  acid  in  croup,  280 
I  Carswell,  Dr.,  on  softening  of  stomach,  844 
Care  of  mother  in  pregnancy,  19 


Belladonna  for  prevention  of  scarlet  fever,  '  Castor-oil  plant  as  a  galactogogue,  48 
502  Catamenia,  effect  on  the  milk,  40,  51 

in  pertussis,  540  Cerebro- spinal  system,  diseases  of,  74 

Billard,  M.,  case  of  tetanus  nascentium,    Chemical  analysis  of  brain,  76 
169 


cases  of  gangrene  of  mouth,  298 
on  gelatinous  softening,  343 
on  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  850 
Bouchut,  M.,  on  meningitis,  125 

microscopic  character  of  exudation  in 

meningitis,  128 
opiates  in  meningitis,  144 
cases  of  eclampsia,  155 

89* 


Chenopodinm,  409 
Chicken-pox,  528   * 
Childhood,  its  characteristics,  18 
Cholera  infantum,  888 

-causes,  889 

symptoms,  889 

anatomical  characters,  891 

diagnosis,  394 

prognosis,  394 
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Cholera  infantum —  I 

treatment,  395 
Church,  Dr.  A.  S.,  case  of  conyulsions  from 

dentition,  309 
Circulatory  system,  68 

diseases  of,  678 
Clarke,  Dr.  Joseph,  treatment  of  tetanus  ; 
nascentium,  178  i 

Clark,  Prof.  A.,  case  of  syphilitic  inocula-  \ 

tion,  523 
Cochineal  in  pertussis,  544 
Coley,  Dr.,  case  of  internal  conyulsions, 

195 
Colitis  of  childhood,  384 
causes,  384 
symptoms,  885 
diagnosis,  385 
prognosis,  886 
treatment,  386 
Collapse  of  lung**  in  bronchitis,  230 
Colles,  Dr.,  on  tetanus  nascentium,  176 
Colostrum,  34 
Composition  of  milk,  59 
Congestion  of  brain,  94 
causes,  94-96» 
eymptoms,  97 
anatomical  characters,  97 
prognosis,  98 
treatment,  98 
Congestion  of  stomach,  335 
Coudie.  Dr.  D.  F.,  belladonna  as  a  preven- 
tive of  scarlet  fever,  508 
on  vaccine  virus,  528 
on  erysipelas  of  infants,  566 
Contractions,  permanent,  from  eclampsia, 

159 
Convulsions,  internal,  192 
causes,  194 

anatomical  characters,  196  » 

symptoms,  196 
diagnosis,  199 
prognosis,  199 
modes  of  death,  199 
treatment,  200 
clonic,  see  Eclampsia. 
Course  of  lactation,  55 
Cow's  milk,  composition,  59 

for  infants,  59 
Coryza,  208 
causes,  203 

anatomical  characters,  204 
symptoms,  204 
prognosis,  205 
treatment,  205 
Croup,  spasmodic,  210 

pseudo-membranoue,  217 
complication  of  measles,  466 
Cruvcilhier,  M.,  on  cerebral  apoplexy,  106 

on  gelatinous  softening,  343 
Cry,  the,  in  disease,  64 
Cummings,  Dr.  W.  H.,  on  the  amount  of 
milk  secreted,  42 


Cyanosis,  578 

literature  of,  579 

sex  in,  582 

causes  of  the  malformations,  582 

time  of  commencement,  584 

symptoms,  586 

prognosis,  691 

mude  of  death,  592 

modes  of  compensation,  594 

morbid  anatomy,  594 

theories  relating  to  the  etiology,  596 

treatment,  598 


D  ALTON,  Prof.  J.  C,  on  foetal  deformi- 
ticH,  22 
Dentition,  305 

order  of  dental  evolution,  306 
pathological  results  of,  807 
diagnosis,  310 
treatment,  311 
second  dentition,  313 
Diagnosis  of  infantile  diseases,  61 
Diarrhoea,  non-infiammatory,  847 
causes,  348 
symptoms,  349 
anatomical  characters,  350 
diagnosis,  351 
prognosis,  351 
treatment,  352 
inflammatory,  355 
Diet,  eflFect  on  milk,  87 
Digestive  system,  71 
diseases  of,  283 
Digestion,  post-mortem,  341 
Dilatation  of  bronchial  tubes  in  bronchitia, 

240 
Diseases  of  cerebro-spinal  system,  74 
Diphtheria.  439 

anatomical  characters,  440 
symptoms,  445 
nature,  460 
sequelro,  452 
prognosis,  464 
diagnosis,  455 
treatment,  456 
Diphtheritic  paralysis.  453 

its  treatment,  460 
Dr.  Donn6,  on  determining  the  capability 
for  wet-nursing,  29 
necessity  for  early  weaning,  31 
on  richness  of  milk,  39 
Dysentery  in  infants,  856 

in  children,  384 
Dyspepsia,  327 


T^CLAMPSIA,  164 
J  J    causes.  154 


premonitory  symptoms,  156 
symptoms,  157 
general,  157 
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Eclampsia — 

partial,  158 

anatomical  characters,  ICO 

diagnosis,  ICl 

prognosis,  102 

treatment,  103 
Eczema,  571 

symptoms,  572 

dingnosis,  578 

treatment,  573 
Egg  as  food,  004 
Electricity,  use  of,  for  promoting  secretion 

of  milk,  46 
Elliot,  Prof.  Geo.  T.,  case  of  retro-pharyn- 
geal  abscess,  320 

detection  of  retro-pbaryngeal  abscess, 
324 

on  use  of  raw  meat,  605 
Empyema,  273 

Enemata  in  entero-colitia,  381 
Enteritis  of  childhood,  384 

symptoms,  385 

diagnosis,  385 

prognosis,  386 

treatment,  386 
Entero-colitis  of  infancy,  355 
Erysipelas,  660 

age,  563 

point  of  commencement,  563 

causes,  503 

premonitory  symptoms,  567 

symptoms,  567 

prognosis,  668 

duration,  669 

modes  of  death,  569 

pathological  anatomy,  569 

treatment,  571 
Erythema,  656 

fugax,  556 

intertrigo,  556 

nodosum,  557 

diagnosis,  557 

prognosis,  567 

treatment,  557 
Ether  in  spasmodic  laryngitis,  215 
Evan  son  and  Maunsell,  on  treatment  of 
gangrene  of  mouth,  303 


FACTS  in  reference  to  lactation,  83 
Falkland's,  Prof.,  mode  of  preparing 
milk,  601 
Features  in  disease,  62 
Ferri  subsulph.  in  croup,  280 
Feeding,  artificial,  58 
Flint,  Prof.  Austin,  Sr.,  on  thoracentesis, 
281 
treatment  of  variolous  eruption,  514 
Flint,   Prof.  Austin,  Jr.,  on  Uie  diet  of 

children,  26 
Fleming,    Mr.,   on  retro-pharyngeal  ab- 
scess, 320 


Folsom,  Dr.,  cases  of  erysipelas,  665 
Friedleben,  Dr.,  on  state  of  thyroid  gland 
in  internal  convulsions,  194 


GALACTOOOGUES,  48 
Galactorrhoea,  49 
Gangrene  of  mouth,  297 

anatomical  characters,  297 
age,  298 
causes,  298 
symptoms,  299 
diagnosis,  300 
prognosis,  301 
treatment,  302 
Gas,  intestinal,  72 
Gastritis,  335 

causes,  336 
age,  337 
symptoms,  338 
anatomical  characters,  338 
diagnosis,  339 
prognosis,  339 
treatment,  339 
follicular,  340 
diphtheritic,  340 
Gerhard,  Dr.,  on  treatment  of  gangrene  of 

mouth,  303 
Gihb,  Dr.,  case  of  vibriones  in  milk,  53 
Gilfillan,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  ricinus  com- 
munis, 49 
Glands,   intestinal,   state   of   in    entero- 
colitis, 368 
Greig,  Dr.   David,  cases   of  intussuscep- 
tion, 436 
Guersant.  M.,  on  prognosis  in  meningitis, 
141 
on  thoracentesis,  282 
cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis.  213 
pseudo- membranous    laryngitis, 
219 


HALL,   MARSH.4LL,  on  spurious   hy- 
drocephalus, 149 
Hall,  Prof.,  case  of  unusual  lactation.  46 
treatment    of   internal    convulsions, 
202 
Hammond,  Wm.  A.,  Prof.,  on  influence  of 

maternal  mind,  etc.,  21 
Hassell's,  Dr.,  remarks  on  Liebig's  food, 

603 
Hawley,  James  S.,  use  of  pepsin,  334 
Head,  appearance  in  disease,  62 
Heat,  animal,  71 

Heimacy,  tetanus  nascentium  in,  172 
Helmerich's  ointment  for  scabies,  577 
Hemorrhage,  interoranial,  99 
causes,  99 

anatomical  characters,  101 
meningeal,  101 
cerebral,  103 
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Hemorrhage,  cerebral — 
symptoms,  104 
capillary,  107 

dingnoi^is,  109 
prognosis,  110 
treatment,  110 
gastro-intestinal,  412 
three  forms,  412 
prognosis,  416 
treatment,  416 
Herard,  M.,  on  state  of  thymus  gland  in 

internal  convulsions,  194 
Hogarth's  essence  of  meat,  606 
Hooping-cough,  531 
Hydrocephalus,  spurious,  147 

anatomical  characters,  147 
symptoms,  149 
diagnosis,  152 
treatment,  153 
congenital,  111 

anatomical  characters,  112 
symptoms,  116 
diagnosis,  118 
prognosis,  119 
treatment,  119 
acquired,  120 
causes,  120 

anatomical  characters,  121 
symptoms,  122 
prognosis,  122 
treatment,  122 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  82 
anatumy  of,  82 
causes  of,  84 
symptoms  of,  84 
diagnosis  of,  86 
prognosis,  87 
treatment,  87 
Hyperplasia  of  intestinal  glands,  869 


ICTERUS  of  the  new-born,  62 
Imperfect  brain,  78 

cause  of,  79 

symptoms,  80 

prognosis,  80 
Inflammation  of  bowels,  855 

stomach,  335 
Infancy,  its  characteristics,  18 
Insufflation  of  lung  in  pneumonia,  256 
lutercranial  hemorrhage,  99 
Internal  convulsions,  192 
Indigestion,  827 

causes,  328 

symptoms,  329 

prognosis,  331 

treatment,  331 
Inflation  in  treatment  of  intussusception, 

435 
Intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy,  355 

causes,  357 

age,  361 


Intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy — 
symptoms,  362 
anatomical  characters,  366 
treatment,  374 
regimenal  measures,  374 
medicitial  treatment,  376 
external  treatment,  383 
Intussusception,  418 
simple,  418 

with  symptoms,  419 

previous  health,  419 

causes,  420 

age,  421 

seat,  422 

pathological  anatomy,  422 

in  small  intestines,  422 

in  large  intestines,  425 

symptoms,  428 

diagnosis,  481 

duration,  432 

mode  of  death,  434 

treatment,  434 

cases  of,  609 


JACOBI,  Prof.  A.,  on  internal  convul- 
sions, 194 
on  tracheotomy  in  crnup,  231 
Jackson,  Dr.  James,  on  dentition,  313 

on  cholera  infantum,  395 
Jenner,  Edward,  performance  of  Taccina- 

tion,  517 
Jesty,  Benjamin,  performance  of  vaccina- 
tion, 517 


KERMES  mineral,  as  a  cause  of  gas- 
tritis, 886 
Kilda,  St.,  tetanus  nascentium  in,  172 
Kr.ickowizer,  Dr.  Erujit,  tracheotomy  in 
croup,  231 


LACTATION,  28 
hindrances  to,  29 
facts  in  reference  to,  33 
course  of,  55 
Lactometer,  52 
Lactoscope,  53 
Laryngitis,  simple,  207 
symptoms,  207 
chronic,  208 

anatomical  characters,  209 
treatment,  209 
spasmodic,  210 
causes,  211 
symptoms,  211 
anatomical  characters,  212 
pathology,  212 
diagnosis,  213 
prognosis,  214 
treatment,  214 
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Laryngitis — 

p&eu'lo-raembranou8,  217 
causes,  217 

anatomical  characters,  218 
symptoms,  220 
pathological  character,  222 
diagnosis,  223 
prognosis,  223 
treatment,  224 
Leaming,  Dr.  James  R.,  cases  of  erysipe- 
las, 505 
Levy,  Dr.,  cases   of  tetanus  nascentium, 

177 
Liebig's  food  for  infants,  602 

beef-tea,  t>05 
Limbs,  appearance  of,  in  difiease,  62 
Liver,  statistics  of,  in  entero- colitis,  370, 

007 
Livingstone's,  Dr.,  cases  of  unusual  lac- 
tation, 40 
Livingston,  R.  R.,  treatment  of  spasmodic 

laryngitis,  215 
Lobb'M,  Mr.,  mode  of  preparing  milk,  001 
Lombard   and    Plancbard,  Drs.,  case  of 

meningeal  hemorrhage,  lOU 
Lumbricus,  400 


MEASLES,  4C0 
symptoms,  400 
complications,  464 
nature,  408 
diagnosis,  408 
prognosis,  409 
treatment,  *1G^ 
Meat,  raw,  use  for  food,  606 
Meigs.  Dr.  J.  F.,  cane  of  eclampsia  in 
scarlet  fever,  103 
use  of  alum  in  croup,  228 
u&e  of  wormseed  for  intestinal  worms, 

409 
food  for  infants,  601 
treatment  of  internal  convulsions,  201 
Mehipna,  412 

Meningitis,  simple  and  tubercular,  123 
anatomical  characters,  120 
causes,  132 

premonitory  stage,  138 
symptoms,  134 
dmgnosiH,  139 
prognosis,  140 
treatment,  142 
Menstruation,  effect  on  milk,  40 
Merrill,   Prof.   A.  P.,  on*  chloroform   in 

eclampsia,  165 
Microcephalus,  80 
Milk,  human,  30 

changes  of  it  from  diet,  37 

trom  retention  in  the  breast,  39 
by  age,  39 

by  nervous  impressions,  39 
by  menstruation,  40 


Milk,  changes  of — 

by  pregnancy,  40 

quantity  require*!,  42 

differences  in  quantity  and  quality,  43 

scantiness,  its  treatment,  45 

mode  of  examining,  53 

vibriones  in,  53 

of  the  cow,  69 

ass,  and  of  the  goat,  6  0 

modes  of  preparing,  001 
Mortality  of  early  life,  23 

its  causes,  24 
Morbilli,  400 
Morbus  ca^ruleus,  578 
Mother  in  pregnancy,  19 

exercise,  19 

diseases,  19 

emotions,  20,  21 
Movements  in  diseases,  64 
Muguet,  291 
Mumps,  545 


YAVEL,  inflammation  of,  560 
ri     state  of,  in  tetanus  nascentium,  176 
Necrosis  infantilis,  279 
Nephritis  after  scarlet  fever,  488 
Noyes,  Prof.  H.  8.,  on  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  75 


a?SOPHAGITlS,  325 
!i  common  in  foundlings,  326 
treatment,  327 
Oidium  albicans,  292 
Ophthalmoscope  in  disease,  75 
Oxyuris  vermicillaris,  401 
Oznnam,  M.,  on  diagnosis  of  eclampsia, 
101 


PARKER,   WILLARD,   case    of   retro- 
pharyngeal abscess,  323 
Parker,  fi.  H.,  on  cholera  infantum,  393 

treatment  of,  395 
Parotiditis,  545 

symptoms,  646  , 

nature,  546 

diagnosis,  547 

treatment,  547 
Pertussis,  531 

symptoms,  631 

first  period,  531 

second  period,  532 

third  period,  533 

complications,  534 

convulsions,  534 

bronchitis,  585 

pneumonitis,  535 

emphysema,  537 

diagnosis,  537 

prognosis,  538 
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Pertussin — 

treatment,  589 
Peaslee,  Prof.,  treatment  of  croup,  228 
Pepsin  in  digestion,  334 
Pharyngitis,  simple,  314 

anatomical  characters,  315 
causes,  316 
symptoms,  316 
prognosis,  310 
diagnosis,  317 
treatment,  317 
Pleuritis,  268 
causes,  268 

anatomical  characters,  272 
symptoms,  274 
physical  signs,  275 
dingnosis,  277 
prognosis,  278 
treatment,  279 
thoracentesis,  281 
Pneumonitis,  250 

lobar  and  lobular,  250 
causes,  250 

anatomical  characters,  254 
symptoms,  258 
physical  signs,  261 
diagnosis,  262 
prognosis,  264 
treatment,  264 
hypostatic,  252 
Post,  Prof.  Alfred,  retro-pharyngeal  ab- 
scess, 824 
Potash,  chlorate  of,  in  croup,  226 
Pregnancy,  effect  on  the  milk,  40 
Pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  217 
Pulse  in  health,  68 
in  disease,  70 


QUANTITY  of  milk  required  by  the  in- 
fant, 42 
Quicksilver  in  intussusception,  435 


I)  AW  meat  for  food,  005 
i  llespiratory  system,  65 
in  health,  66 
Respirations  in  disease,  67 
Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  13.,  case  of  diphtheria, 

453 
Ricinus  communis  a  galactogoguc,  49 
Rillict  and  Darthez  on  appearance  of  hy- 
pertrophied  brain,  82 
on  thrombosis,  89 
cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  106 
on  internal  convulsions,  193 
on  pleuritis,  268 
Rokitansky  on  hypertrophied  brain,  83 
Routh,  Dr.,  mortality  from  change  of  tem- 
perature, 26 
on  use  of  castor-oil  plant,  48 
Rokitausky  on  hypertrophy  of  brain,  83 


Roseola,  558 

Infantilis,  558 
ee^tiva,  558 
autumnalis,  558 
symptoms,  569 
annulata,  559 
diagnosis,  559 
causes,  559 
prognosis,  560 
treatment,  560 

Rubeola,  460 


SANTONIN  as  an  anthelmintic,  408 
Scabies,  575 
diagnosis,  576 
•    treatment,  576 
Scarlet  fever,  471 
varieties,  472 
symptoms,  472 
regular  form,  472 
irregular  form,  4~C, 
malignant  form,  477 
complications,  478 
sequela*,  482 
nephritis,  483 
otorrhoea,  485 
anatomical  characters,  486 
nature,  486 
diagnosis,  490 
prognosis,  491 
treatment,  492 
inunction,  495 
prevention,  502 
Scantiness  of  milk,  44 

treatment  of,  45 
Sedillot,  M  ,  cases  of  intercrauial  hemor- 
rhage, 105 
Seguiu,   Dr.,  effect  of  maternal  impres- 
sions, 22 
Selection  of  wet-nurse,  51 
Sims,  Dr.,  on  tetanus  nascentium,  ISl 
Skin,  diseases  of,  556 
Skinner,  Dr.,  mode  of  applying  electricity 

to  the  breast,  47 
Smith,  Prof.  Steplien,  case  of  congenital 

hydrocephalus,  117 
Smith,  Dr.  Tyler,  on  the  use  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  48 
Softening,  white,  341 

gelatinous,  342 
Spnsm  of  glottis,  192 
Spigclia  Marilandica,  408 
Spine,  291    * 

Statistics  of  liver  in  entero-colitis,  607 
Steam,  use  of,  in  croup,  227 
Stilld,  Moreton,  on  cyanosis,  581 
Stomach,  congestion  of,  335  ' 
Stomatitis,  follicular,  288 

anatomical  appearances,  2^8 
en  uses.  289 
symptoms,  280 
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Stomatitis,  follicular — 

diagnosis,  290 

prognosis,  2')0 

treatment,  290 
simple,  283 

causes,  284 

symptoms,  284 

appearances,  284 

treatment,  284 
ulcerous,  285 

causes,  286 

symptoms,  286 

prognosis,  287 

treatment,  287 
Stools  in  disease,  73 
Sulphur  for  scabies,  677 
Sulphites  in  zymotic  diseases,  456 
Swett,  Prof.,  on  splenization,  261 

case  of  hemorrhage,  41 4 
Sydenham,  treatment  of  varioloid,  614 
Syphilis  in  wet-nurse,  62 
Syphilis,  547 

etiology,  647 

congenital,  647 

acquired,  648 

clinical  history,  648 

coryza,  550 

mucous  patches,  651 

roseola,  551 

pemphigus,  661 

acue,  551 

impetigo,  551 

ecthyma,  551 

visceral  lesions,  552 

suppuration  of  thymus  gland,  662 

gummy  tumors,  552 

cirrhosis,  553 

perihepatitis.  553 

periostitis,  553 

prognosis,  553 

treatment,  663 


TAENIA,  401 
Tapeworm,  401 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  as 

cause  of  gastritis,  336 
Taupin,  M.,  on  treatment  of  gangrene 

mouth,  302 
Temperature  in  measles,  461 

in  scarlet  fever,  477 
Tetanus  nasccntium,  168 

period  of  commencement,  171 
frequency,  171 
causes,  173 
symptoms,  185 
mode  of  death,  187 
prognosis,  188 
duration  in  fatal  cases,  188 
in  favorable  cases,  189 
diagnosis,  189 
preventive  treatment,  189 


a 


of 


Tetanus — 

treatment,  191 
Thrombosis  in  cranial  sinuses,  88 

anatomical  characters,  8B,  89 

causes,  91 

symptoms,  92 

diagnosis,  08 

prognosis,  93 

treatment,  94 
Thrush,  291 

anatomical  characters,  291 

symptoms,  293 

causes,  294 

diagnosis,  295 

prognosis,  205 

treatment,  296 
Thymus  gland  in  Internal  convulsions,  194 
Thyroid  gland  in  internal  convulsions,  194 
Tonnele,  M.,  case  of  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage, 109 

case  of  intestinal  worms,  899 
Tracheotomy  in  croup,  231 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  401 
Trousseau,  on  the  pulse,  69 

on  internal  convulsions,  193 

treatment   of   spasmodic   laryngitis, 
217 

urtication  in  measles,  471 

incubation  of  scarlet  fever,  488 

treatment  of  pertussis,  440 
Trunk,  appearance  in  disease,  62 


UMBILICUS,  inflammation  of,  500 
state  of,  in  tetanus  nascentium,  176 
Urtica,  its  use  in  measles,  471 


YACCINIA,  516 
history  of  vaccination,  617 
appearances,  symptoms,  520 
anomalies  of,  621 
complications  of,  621 
sequelae,  621 

subsequent  vaccinations,  524 
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MEDICAL  ABD  SUEGIOAL  PUBnCATIONS. 


In  asking  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  works  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  the  publisher  would  state  that  no  pains  are  spared  to  seen  re  a  continuance  of 
the  confidence  earned  for  the  publications  of  the  house  by  their  careful  selection  and 
accuracy  and  finish  of  execution. 

The  printed  prices  are  those  at  which  books  can  generally  be  supplied  by  booksellers 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  works 
not  kept  in  stock.  Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  conyenient,  books  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  but  no  risks  are  assumed  either  on  the 
money  or  the  books,  and  no  publications  but  my  own  are  supplied.  Gentlemen  will 
therefore  in  most  cases  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  nearest  bookseller. 

An  Illustratrd  Catalogue,  of  64  octavo  pagtpis,  handsomely  printed,  will  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

HENBY  0.  LEA. 
No8.  706  and  708  Sahsom  St.,  Pbiladblphia  Jane,  1869. 


ADDITIONAL  INDUCEMENT  TOR  SUBSCRIBEHS  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

THBEE  MEDICAL  JOUBHALS,  containing  oYer  2000  LABOE  PAGES, 
Free  of  Postoge,  for  BIX  DOLLABS  Per  Annum. 


TEBM8   FOB  1869: 

Thk  American  Journal  or  tuk  Medical  Sciencrs,  and  )  Five  Dollars  per  anniiin. 
The  Medical  News  and  Library,  both  free  of  postage,     )  in  ad?aDoe. 


Six  Dollars 
per  annum 
in  advance. 


OR* 

The  American  Journal  or  the  Medical  Sciences,  published  quar- ' 

quarterly  (1150  pages  per  annum),  with 
The  Medical  News  and  Library,  monthly  (384  pp.  per  annum),  and 
Banking's   Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  published  half- 
yearly  (GOO  pages  per  annum),  all  free  of  postage. 

SEPARATE  SUBSCBIPTIONS  TO 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  subject  to  postage  when  not  paid 
for  in  udvance,  Five  Dollars. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library,  free  of  postage,  in  advance.  One  Dollar. 

Bankino's  Half-Yearly  Abstract,  Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum  in  advance. 
Single  numbers  One  Dollar  and  a  Half. 

It  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  wide  circulation  can  enable  so  vast  an  amount  of 
valuable  practical  matter  to  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  unprecedcntedly  low.  The  pub- 
lisher, therefore,  has  much  gratification  in  stating  that  the  rapid  an^  steady  increase 
in  the  subscription  list  promises  to  render  the  enterprise  a  peimanent  one,  and  it  is 
with  especial  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  spontaneously 
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rendered  by  bo  many  of  the  old  subscribers  to  the  ^  Jousiv  al,"  who  have  kindly  made 
known  among  their  friends  the  advantages  thus  offered  add  have  Indaced  them  to 
gnbscribe.  Kelying  upon  a  continaancc  of  these  friendly  ezertions,  h«  hopes  to  be 
able  to  maintain  the  nnexampled  rates  at  which  these  works  are  now  supplied,  and  to 
succeed  in  his  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  table  of  every  reading  practitioner  in  the 
United  States  a  monthly,  a  quarterly,  and  a  half-yearly  periodical  at  the  comparativdy 
trifling  cost  of  Six  Dollars  per  annum. 

These  periodicals  are  universally  known  for  their  high  professional  standing  in  their 
several  spheres. 

L 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

is  published-  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  Jannary,  April,  July,  and  OctoKer.  Back 
number  contains  nearly  three  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  i^propriately  iUnstrated, 
wherever  necessarv.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  over  forty  years,  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  present  editor. 
Throughout  this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of 
medical  periodicals  li^th  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of 
the  entire  profession  in  this'  country.  Among  its  Collaborators  will  be  foood  a  krge 
nrumber  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIOINAL    OOMMUNIOATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  praetitionere.  Thus,  daring 
1^168,  articles  have  appeared  in  its  pages  from  more  than  one  hundred  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  standing  in  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States  * 

Following  this  is  the  "Rrview  Dkpartmknt,"  containing  extended  and  impartial 
reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  together  with  numerous  elaborate  '^Analt- 
TioAL  AND  BiBUOORAPHicAL  NoTiCEs"  of  nearly  all  the  publications  of  the  day. 

This  is  followed  by  the  "  Quarterly  Summary  of  Improtembkts  akd  DisrovKRim 
IN  THB  Mkdical  Scirnces,"  classified  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  presenting 
a  very  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  physician,  abroad  m 
well  as  at  home. 

Thus,  duriuff  the  year  1868,  the  "Journat/'  famished  to  its  snbscribers  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Original  Communications.  £ightt-six  Reviews  and  Biblio- 
graphical Notices,  and  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-nine  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Sum- 
maries, making  a  total  of  over  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  articles  emanating  from 
the  best  professional  minds  in  America  and  Europe. 

To  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  the  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
the  publisher  feels  that  no  promises  for  the  future  are  necessary;  but  gentlemen  who 
may  now  propose  for  the  first  time  to  subscribe  may  rest  assured  that  no  exertion  will 
be  sparea  to  maintain  the  '* Journal'*  in  the  high  position  which  it  has  so  long  occu- 
pied as  a  national  exponent  of  scientific  medicine,  and  as  a  medium  of  intercommo- 
nication  between  the  profession  of  Kurope  and  America— in  the  words  of  the  *'  Londou 
Medical  Times''  (Sept.  5th,  1868]  "almost  the  only  one  that  circulatee  everjrwbere,  all 
over  the  Union  and  in  Europe*' — ^to  render  it,  in  fact,  necessary  to  erery  practftioner 
who  desires  to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  progress  of  his  science. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Axicricak  Journal  of  the  Mvbical  Soibncbs"  has 
never  been  raised,  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Fivk  Dollars  per  annum ;  and 
when  paid  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  '* Medical  News  and 
Library,"  making  in  all  about  1500  large  octavo  pages  per  aannm,  free  of  postage. 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY 

is  a  monthly  periodical  of  Tbirty-two  large  octavo  pa^s,  making  384  pages  per 
annum.  Its  '' rsRws  Department"  presents  the  current  mformalion  of  the  day.  inth 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Hospital  Gleanings;  while  the ''Librart  Drp a rtxknt"  is  de- 
voted to  publishing  standard  works  on  the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  paged 

•  ConnanaiOAtiont  are  invited  from  gBnUemea  Im  all  parts  of  Uia  oonatrj.    KUbmato  artiolM  liMntd 
bj  lUe  Editor  ara  paid  for  hj  the  Fablltber. 
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separately,  so  that  tbe^  can  be  removed  and  bound  on  completion.  In  this  manner 
sabscribers  have  received,  without  expense,  snch  works  as  **  Watson's  PracticbI" 
*' Todd  AND  Bowman's  PHrsioLOOT,"  *' Wrston  Childrin,"  "Malgaignb's  Surgkrt." 
&c.  ike.  And  with  January,  18G9,  another  work  of  similar  practical  valae.  on  the 
**  Wasting  Dibeasrs  of  Chtldrbn,"  by  Eustacb  Smith,  M.  D.  (for  advertisement  of 
which  see  p.  21],  was  begun,  rendering  this  a  very  eligible  period  for  the  com- 
mencement of  new  subscriptions. 

A%  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  of  the  "Mrdtcal  Nkws  and  Library"  is 
Onb  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance ;  and  it  is  furnished  without  charge  to  all  advance 
paying  subscribers  to  the  ''American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences." 

m. 
BANKING'S  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

is  issued  in  half-yearly  volumes,  which  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  about  the  first 
of  February,  and  first  of  August.  Each  volume  contains  about  300  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  making  about  six  hundred  pages  per  annum. 

"Rankino'8  Abstbaot"  has  now  been  published  in  England  regularly  for  more  than 
twenty  ^ars,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  tiie  ability  and  industry 
with  which  the  essence  of  medical  literature  is  condensed  into  its  pages.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  ^*An  Analytical  and  critical  Digest  of  the  principal  Brilim  and  Conti- 
nental Medical  Works  published  in  the  preceding  Six  Monthst"  aud,  in  addition  to 
the  matter  thus  derived  from  independent  treatises,  it  presents  an  abstract  of  all  that 
is  important  or  interesting  in  about  sixty  British  and  Continental  journals.  Each 
article  is  carefully  condeii^,  so  as  to  present  its  substance  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  thus  affording  space  for  the  very  lars^e  amount  of  information  laid  before  its 
readers.    The  volumes  of  1868.  for  instance,  have  thus  contained 

FORTT-TWO  ARTIGLBS  ON  GENERAL  QUESTIONS  IN  MBDICINB. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTT-MINE  ARTICLES  OH  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  MEDICINE. 

6EVENTKEN  ABTICLBS  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

EIGUTV-EIOHT  ARTICLES  ON  THERAPEUTICS 

FORTY-ONE  ARTICLES  ON  GENERAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SUROBBT. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTT  SIX  ARTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  8UR0BRT. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON  MIDWIFERY  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

AND  CHILDRBN. 
SIX  ARTICLES  IN  APPENDIX. 

Making  in  all  nearly  six  hundred  articles  in  a  single  year.  Each  volume,  moreover, 
is  systematically  arranged,  with  an  elaborate  Table  of  Contents  and  a  very  full  Index, 
thus  facilitating  the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  subjects,  and 
enabling  him  to  refer  without  loss  of  time  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  con- 
tained in  its  pages. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Abstract,"  mailed  free  of  postage,  is  Two 
Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    SSingle  volumes,  $i  50  each. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  in  conjunction  with  the  "Averican 
Journal  op  tub  Medical  Scibkcrs"  and  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library,"  the 
w,hole/ree  of  postage,  tor  Six  Dollars  per  annum  in  advance. 

For  this  small  sum  the  subscriber  will  therefore  receive  three  periodicals  costing 
separately  Eight  Dollars  and  a  Half,  each  of  them  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in 
its  class,  containing  in  all  over  two  thousand  pages  of  the  choicest  reading,  and  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  medical  progress  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  effort  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly 
aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  Ue 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "American  Mbdioal  Journal'*  will  call 
the  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  ofiercd,  and  that  he  will 
be  sustained  iu  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establisn  medical  periodical  literature  on 
a  footiug  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

%*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1869. 

The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  postal  money  order,  drawn  to  the  order  of 


the  undersigned.  Where  money  order  post-offices  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for 
the  **  Journal"  maybe  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  rboistered 
letters.    Address, 

HENRY  0.  LEA, 

Nos.  706  and  70B  Samsom  St.,  Puiladblphta,  Pa. 
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nUNOLISON  (ROBLEF),  M,D., 

'^^  Pn^^Min-  cf  IngtUvies  qf  Medicing  in  J^glar9on  Medioal  OMegt,  PhOaddpkia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  op  Mbdical  Science:  Con- 
taining a  oonoiM  explanation  of  the  varions  Sobjeets  and  Tennt  of  Anatomj,  Phyriolofcy, 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Thempenties,  Pharmaoology,  Pharmacy,  Bnrgery,  Obfltetriet,  Medical 
Jnrispradenee,  and  DeniUtry.  Notiees  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Wateri;  Formula  for 
Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations;  with  the  Aocentaatlon  and  Etymology  of 
the  Ter'mi,  and  the  French  and  other  Synonymea ;  ao  aa  to  oonatitate  a  French  aa  well  u 
English  Medical  Lexicon.  Thoroughly  Reviaed,  and  very  greatly  Modified  and  Aagmentcd. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  royal  octavo  volome  of  1048  doable-eolnmned  pages,  ia 
small  type;  strongly  done  up  in  extra  cloth,  $6  00;  leather,  ralaed  bands,  $0  75. 

The  object  of  the  author  from  the  outset  haa  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or 
diotiunury  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  ita  varioua  medical  relatiuu, 
and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  aoience.  Starling 
with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  for  the  work  haa  enabled  him,  in  repeatc-i 
revisions,  to  augment  ita  completeness  and  usefhlneaa,  until  at  length  it  haa  attainad  the  poaitiea 
of  a  recogniied  and  atandard  authority  wherever  the  language  ia  spoken.  The  meohanieal  exe- 
cution of  this  edition  will  be  found  greatly  superior  to  that  of  previous  impressiona.  By  enlarging 
the  aize  of  the  volume  to  a  royal  octavo,  and  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  clear  type,  on 
extra  fine  paper,  the  additiona  have  been  incorporated  without  materially  increasing  the  Imlk  of 
the  volume,  and  the  matter  of  two  or  three  ordinary  octavoa  haa  been  oompre«ed  into  tha  apace 
of  one  not  unhandy  for  consultation  and  reference. 

It  is  undoabtedlv  the  meet  complete  aad  asefol 
medical  dletlunary  hitbertopubllthcd  ia  thlseoaauy. 
— C%<ca^  MM.  fMimlfMr,  Febraary,  lSfi5. 

What  we  take  to  bo  deddedly  the  best  medical  dic- 
tionary in  the  JSogUah  laognage.    The  preeent  ediiioi 


It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  bevtow  a 
word  of  pralne  apon  thlM  Lexicon.  We  can  only 
wonder  at  the  labor  expended,  for  whenever  we  reflir 
to  itti  page*  for  ijiforniatioa  we  are  seldom  diaap- 
poiated  in  finding  ail  we  desire,  whether  It  be  in  ao- 
centuation,  etymology,  or  dellnitlon  of  terms.— ^eio 
ITork  MedictU  /oariMU,  November,  IdM. 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  words  in  us  to  express 
onr  admiration  of  a  work  which  ts  so  universally 
aud  de^er▼edly  appreciated.  The  most  admirable 
work  of  its  kind  In  the  English  language.  Aa  a  book 
of  reference  it  is  invaluable  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, and  In  every  instance  that  we  have  turned 
over  Its  pages  for  inforiuatiun  we  have  been  charmed 
by  the  cIcHrness  of  language  and  the  accuracy  of 
detail  with  which  each  ahonads.  We  can  mowt  cor* 
dlall  J  and  oonfldeatly  cummend  It  to  onr  readers.— 
Qlasgnw  MtdiaU  Journal,  January,  1866. 

A  work  to  which  there  is  no  eqaal  In  the  English 
language.— JBdln^ur^A  JUtdieeU  Journal. 

It  la  something  more  than  a  dictionary,  and  some- 
thing les«  than  an  encyclopadla.  This  edition  of  the 
well-known  work  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  pre- 
decessors. The  book  ia  one  of  the  very  few  of  which 
it  mav  be  said  with  truth  that  every  medical  man 
should  possess  it. — London  Medical  TitMS,  Aug.  26, 

Few  works  of  the  olasa  exhibit  a  grander  monument 
of  patient  re«earch  aad  of  acientifle  lore.  The  extent 
ul  tlie  liale  of  this  lexicon  U  sufflcient  to  testify  to  its 


is  brought  folly  up  to  the  advanced  Mtate  of  acieace. 
Fbr  many  a  long  j%mt  "  DungHaoa  "  has  been  at  oar 
elbow,  a  constant  compauloa  and  friend,  aad  ve 
greet  him  in  his  replenished  and  improvnl  form  wi.h 
especial  satlsfhctlon.— iVic(^  Jfed.  and  Snrff.  Juur- 
IMU,  June  27,  1865. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  book  of  all  others  which  the 
physician  or  sn^seon  should  have  on  hia  Mhelve*.  It 
is  more  needed  at  the  preeent  day  than  a  tew  ye^t 
back.— Onuula  Jfed.  Jcnrnal,  July.  1S66. 

It  deiterviNlly  stands  at  the  head,  and  cannot  hs 
snrpaAiied  in  excelleaea.— AaJTolo  Med.  aad  8nrg. 
Journal,  April,  1969.    ' 

We  can  sincerely  commend  Dr.  Dungllaon's  work 
aa  most  thorough,  MCleutlfle,  aad  aecurate.  We  bars 
tested  It  by  searching  lt«  pagea  for  new  terma,  which 
have  abounded  so  much  of  late  in  medical  ncmea- 
dature,  and  our  search  has  beea  aneeeKsful  in  ev^-ry 
instance.  We  have  been  particularly  atruck  with  tha 
fnlness  of  the  synonymy  and  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
rivation of  words.  It  is  aa  necewary  a  work  to  every 
enlightened  pfaysldaa  aa  Woreeater'a  English  Dic- 
tionary is  to  every  one  who  would  keep  op  his  ku^w* 
ledge  of  the  Bnglish  tongue  to  the  atandard  of  the 
present  day.    It  Im,  to  our  mind,  the  rai>at  oomp^eis 


u^efuluews  and  to  the  great  eervice  conferred  by  Dr.  ^ork  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  aeunaintea.- 

Koblcy  Dunglisou  on  the  profe»t.i«n,  and  indeed  on  jfoMan  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jaumai,  Jnae  22,  ISU. 
others,  by  its  issue.— London  Lano«t,  May  IS,  18W.  ..-  ,      ^         #      .v  .       \.  7  «    . 

mw      1.     ji.t  II  u  I  J  J  V    .V         We  are  free  to  oonfeaa  that  we  know  of  ao  medkal 

The  old  edlUon,  which  la  now  superseded  by  the  dictionary  more  complete;  no  one  beuer,  If  so  w«U 

new,  hii»  btten  universaHy  looked  upon  by  the  medl-  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  atudent;  no  une  that  miy 

cal  profession  aa  a  work  of  immen-e  research  and  ^  cunsulted  with  more  aatiafaction  by  the  mt-dloa 

great  value.    The  new  has  increased  usefulneaa ;  for  prmctitloner.-^wi.  Jour.  MM.  Sefetoae,  April,  IStt. 
medicine,  in  all  Its  branches,  has  beeu  making  such  t    r  -t 


progress  that  manv  new  terms  and  subjects  have  re- 
cently been  Introd aced  :  all  of  which  may  be  found 
fully  defined  in  the  present  edition.  We  know  of  no 
other  dictionary  In  the  Eufilish  language  that  can 
bear  a  comparison  with  it  in  point  of  eumpletenesa  of 
aubjects  and  accuracy  of  statement.—.^.  Y.  JDrug- 
gUts'  CUreulttr,  1866. 

For  many  veare  Dangllson's  Dictionary  has  been 
the  standard  book  of  reference  with  most  practition- 
ers in  this  country,  and  we  cmu  ctfrtainly  coniineDd 
thi«  work  to  the  renewed  confldenre  and  regard  of 
our  readers. — Oincinnati Lnnctl,  April,  1&U6. 


The  value  of  the  preeeat  aditlon  haa  beea  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  new  aubjecca  aad 
terms,  and  a  more  complete  eiym<rfogy  and  accent oa- 
tioa,  which  rendera  the  work  not  only  aati^wiory 
and  desirable,  but  indispensable  to  the  physiciaa.— 
Chicago  Mad.  Journal^  April.  1IMI6. 

No  intelligent  member  of  the  profeseion  can  or  will 
be  without  it.— iM.  Luuis  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jftwual, 
April,  18d5. 

It  ha<  the  rare  merit  that  It  certainly  ha-  no  rival 
in  the  EnglUh  language  for  aecnracy  and  extent  of 
:  referencea— Zfondon  MmUcal  QuM^t. 


IJOBLYN  (RICHARD  Z>.),  M.D. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

TUB  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition,  rcviaad,  with  nmmerou 
additions,  by  Isaac  Uat»,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the  '*  American  Journal  of  tha  Medical 
Sciences.''  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  over  50U  donblc-colamuKd  pagea ^  aitra 
cloth,  $1  ^0 ;  leather,  %1  00. 

It  is  the  beMt  bonk  of  deflaltioa"  w«  have,  and  unghi  always  to  be  upoa  the  atndeat'a  table.— iVvwAt^rs 
ifeif.  find  Surg.  JoumaL 


Henbt  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Manuals). 


^EILL  (JOHN),  M,D,,    and     Cf M IT ff  (FRANCIS  O.),  M,D,, 

AX   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCUBS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  th«  Use  and  BxunlnAtion  of  Stadentn.     A 

new  edition,  r6vi0ed  and  tmprored.    In  one  very  Urge  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo. 

vol n me,  of  about  one  thoiuand  pagee,  with  374  wood  onti,  extra  oloth,  $4 ;  itrongly  bound 

in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  76. 

The  Compead  of  Drs.  NeiU  and  Smith  U  Incoiupara-  plete  portable  library  to  eondensed  that  the  student 

bly  the  mo»t  valuable  work  of  its  class  ever  publUhed  may  make  it  his  eonstaut  pocket  eompaaion.—  W^i' 

In  this  country    Attempts  have  been  made  in  various  nrn  Lime^ 

ouarters  to  •qneeze  Anatomy.  Physiology,  Surgery,  i^  jhe  rapid  course  of  leeturee,  where  work  for  the 

the  Practice  of  Medidae,  Ob»tetrics.  Materia  Medica,  students  Is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an  exa- 

aud  Chemistry  lutu  a  single  manual;  but  the  opera-  mlnatioa,  a  compead  Is  not  only  valuable,  but  it  is 

tlon  haM  siguallv  failed  in  the  hands  of  all  up  to  the  almost  a  «<im  qua  aojs.    The  one  before  ub  is,  in  most 

advent  of  *'  Neill  and  Smith's*'  volume,  which  is  quite  ^ffyx^  divisions,  the  most  uaexeeptionable  of  all  books 

a  miracle  of  succeiis.    The  outlines  of  the  whole  are  of  the  kind  that  we  knowofl    The  newest  and  sound* 

admirably  drawn  and  lUuntrated,  and  the  aothora  est  doctrines  and  'the  latest  ImprovemenU  and  dif»- 

are  emlneatly  entitled  to  the  gratefhl  eoaslderation  eoverie*  are  explicitly,  though  concisely,  laid  before 

of  the  student  of  every  class.— A^  0.  Jfed.  amd  Surg,  the  student.    Of  course  it  is  useless  for  us  to  recom- 

JvumaL  mead  it  to  all  lant  course  students,  but  there  is  a  elaMs 

to  whom  we  very  sinceraly  commend  this  cheap  book 

There  are  but  few  students  or  practltionera  of  me-  as  worth  its  weight  in  silver— that  class  is  the  gradu- 

dieine  nnarqnalnted  with  the  former  editions  of  this  ates  in  medleine  of  more  than  ten  yean'  standfnc, 

unasHumiDg  tbongh  highly  instructive  work.     The  who  have  not  studied  medicine  sinee.     They  will 

whole  sdesce  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifted,  perhaps  And  out  from  it  that  the  seienoe  is  not  ex- 

as  the  gold-bearing  Mtnds  of  El  Di)rado,  and  the  pre-  actly  now  what 'it  was  when  they  left  it  off, — Tkt 

eiouM  facts  treasured  up  In  this  Little  volume.  Acorn-  Stelko^eope, 


JJARTSHORNE  [HENRY),  M.  D., 

Prt>/fJisvr  qf  HygUni  in  tht  Univtntity  qT  Penntylvania, 

A   CONSPECTUS   OF   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;   containing 

Ilandbooki  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medlea,  PraoUeal  Medioine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1000  closely  printed  pages, 
with  over  300  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  raised  band«,  f  6  25. 
[^Now  Rmdff,) 

The  nhility  of  the  author,  and  his  |>raetioal  skill  in  condensation,  give  aunranoe  that  this 
work  will  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the' student  preparing  for  examinatioi^  but  also  to  the  prac- 
titioner desirous  of  obtaining  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
various  departments  of  science  connected  with  mejlicine. 

The  immense  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  volume  is  thu8.divided : — 

ANATOMY,  .  .194  pages,  with  93  Ilhistra lions. 

PHYSIOLOGY,      ...  106 
CilEMISTBY,  .        .114 

MATERIA  MEDICA,    .        .  126 
PRACTICB  OF  MEDICINE,  206 

6UR0ERY 130 

OBSTETRICS,       .        .        .123 

This  work  i«  a  remarkably  complete  one  ia  Its  way, 
and  CitmeM  nearer  to  onr  idea  of  what  a  CoQiipi^ctutf 
should  be  than  aay  we  have  yet  seen.  Prof  Harts- 
home,  with  a  commendable  foretliought,  intrusted 
th*!i  preparation  of  many  of  the  chapters  on  Hpecial 
anbjectti  tu  experts,  ref»erving  only  auaiomy,  physio- 
logy, and  practice  of  me'licino  to  hiinK«>lf.  Ah  a  result 
we  have  erery  d<^partiu«nt  worked  up  to  the  laioHt 
dale  and  in  a  refreHhingly  concise  and  lucid  manner. 
There  are  an  Immense  amount  of  illaMt rations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  work,  and  although  they  have 
often  been  «>e<tn  before  in  the  various  worlcs  ttp<>n  gen- 
eral and  special  subjects,  yet  they  will  be  none  the 
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less  valnable  to  the  beginner.  Svery  medical  student 
who  desire4  a  reliable  ref^nher  tu  his  memory  when 
the  presMure  of  leetureM  and  other  college  work  crowds 
10  prevent  htm  from  having  an  opportunity  to  drink 
deeper  in  the  larger  works,  will  Hod  this  one  of  the 
greatest  utility.  It  is  thoroughly  truKtworthy  from 
banning  to  end;  and  as  we  have  before  Istlmaled, 
a  r^markablv  irathfnl  outline  sketch  of  the  present 
slate  of  medical  science.  We  could  hardly  expect  It 
should  be  otherwise,  however,  uader  the  charge  of 
snch  a  thorongh  medical  scholar  as  the  anther  has 
already  proved  himself  to  be.— JV;  York  M€d.  Eecvrd, 
Bfareh  15^  18W. 


run  LOW  (J.  L.),  M.  z>.. 

A   MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS  upon   Anatomj,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetries,  Materia  Mediea,  Chemistry,  Pharmaoy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  whioh  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  odition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handaome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  extra  ek>th,  $3  26;  leather,  $3  75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  etpeoially  suit* 
able  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  these  preparing  fbr  graduation. 


TAN5£R'8  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINB 
AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Third  American, 
from  the  Mfcond  enlarged  and  revised  £ngli«h  edi- 


tloB.  To  whteh  Is  added  The  Code  of  Ithlcs  of  the 
Amerleaa  Medical  Association.  In  one  handHome 
voKiBie  ISmo.    (Prgpariuif/ur€arlgyuUieatiuH.) 


6  Henbt  C.  Lsa'b  Publioations — (Anatomy). 

QRA  T  (HENR F) ,  F.  R,  S., 

^^  Leeturtr  on  Anatomy  at  St*  €horg^9  EotpMal,  London, 

ANATOMY,   DESCRIPTIVE   AND   SURGICAL.      The  Drawinjw  by 

H.  V.  Cartbe»  M.  X>.,  late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Oeoige*i  Hospital ;  the  Diescc. 
tions  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Garter.  Second  American,  from  the  seoond  rerif«d 
and  improved  London  edition.  In  one  migniileent  imperial  octaro  Toluma,  of  OTer  809 
pages,  with  388  large  and  elaborate  engravingi  on  wood.  Price  in  extra  oloth,  $$  ftO; 
leather,  raised  bands,  $7  00. 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  fnbjecta  than  Is  eis- 
tomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  stndent,  bat 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  snrgery,  thiia  rendering  it  both 
a  guide  for  the- learner,  and  an  admirable  work  o£  reference  for  the  active  pnietltloner.  The  en. 
gravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  lise  of  natnre,  nearly  all 
ori^nal,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  ent,  in  plaee  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thas  form  a  complete  and  splendid  serict, 
wnioh  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  te 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  reeaHint 
the  details  of  the  <Us8ecting  room;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  witE 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  found  of 
essential  use  to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preeeptor  aad 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  its  exceedingly  low  price,  the  work  will  be  found,  in  every  detail  of  mechanira] 
execution,  one  of  the  handsomest  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  American  profession ;  while  the 
oarefU  scrutiny  of  a  competent  anatomist  ha«  relieved  it  of  whatever  typographical  erroi*  existed 
in  the  English  edition. 

Thus  it  Is  that  book  after  book  makes  the  labor  of 
the  atudeat  easier  than  before,  and  sinee  we  have 
seen  Blsnehard  k  Leit's  new  edition  of  Gray^s  Ana- 
tomy, certainly  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  now  ex- 
tant, we  would  fain  hope  that  the  basbear  of  medieal 
■tndenta  will  lose  half  its  horrors,  and  this  aecesMtrj 
fonndation  of  phjMlologl^  sdenoe  will  be  mneh  fa- 
cilitated and  advaneed.— Jf.  0.  Med.  Nom, 

The  various  points  illustrated  are  marked  dlreetly 
on  the  strnetnre ;  that  is,  whether  it  be  mnwle,  pro- 
cess, arterv,  nerve,  vaWe,  ete.  eta.— we  say  each  point 
is  distinctly  marked  bj  lettered  engravings,  so  that 
the  stndent  perceives  at  once  each  point  described  as 
readily  as  If  pointed  <fht  on  the  subject  by  the  de- 
monstrator. Most  of  the  lllastratlons  are  thus  ren- 
dered exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  to  the  physician 
they  serve  to  refresh  the  memory  with  great  readiness 


and  with  scarce  a  refbrenee  to  the  prtaied  tetxt.  Tbs 
surgical  application  of  the  various  regions  is  also  p.>> 
sented  with  force  and  etearaeiM,  Un preying  upon  tli« 
stndent  at  each  step  of  his  research  all  Ihelraportaot 
relaiions  of  the  structure  demonair»ted.^>OuteiA«/tff 
Lanoet. 

This  la,  we  believe,  the  haadeomeat  book  on  Asa- 
tomy  as  yet  published  in  our  language,  and  bids  liir 
to  become  in  a  short  time  tkb  standard  text-book  uf 
our  colleges  and  atndiea.  Btndente  and  practitioaen 
will  alike  appreelate  this  book.  We  predict  for  it  % 
bright  career,  and  are  fully  prepared  loeadome  th« 
statMBcnt  of  the  London  Lancet^  that  **  We  are  B»t 
acquainted  with  any  work  in  any  language  wbfch 
can  take  eaual  rank  with  the  one  before  o*.^  ^p<^r. 
printing,  biading,  all  are  exeelieat,  and  we  ftel  that 
a  grateral  proflMslon  will  not  allow  the  poblUker^  v* 
go  unrewarded. — Jfa^nrQU  Mod.  and  Surg.  JouruaL 


cyjUITH  (HENR  Y  H,),  M.lJ,,        and    'ffORNER  ( WILLIAM  JS?.),  M,D,, 

^Prqf.  q/  Surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna.,  Ac  Late  Prqf.  qf  Anatomy  in  Me  Uniw.  nfPmna.,  Ap- 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.    In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  oloth,  with  about  aiz  hundred 
and  fifty  beautiful  figures.     $4  50. 

The  plan  of  this  Atlaa,  whieh  renders  it  so  peen-  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  we  must  add, 

Harly  convenient  for  the  student,  and  its  superb  ar-  the  rerj  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  "got  np" 

tlstical  execution,  have  been  already  pointed  out  We  is  so  creditable  to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  to 

must  eongratulate  the  student  upon  the  completion  our  national  pride.— AeMriesa  Medlemt  JaurnaL 
of  this  Atlas,  as  it  la  the  most  convenient  work  of 


JTARTSnORNE  (HENRY),  M.  2)., 

Pro/eeeor  of  ffygiene^  etc.,  in  the  Univereity  qf  Penntiyivnnia. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 

for  the  use  of  Students,  with  T7A  illustrations.    In  one  volume,  royal  12mo.  of  312  page* ; 
extra  oloth,  $1  75.     (Now  Ready.) 


^HA  RPE  Y  ( WILLIAM ),  M.D.,     and      Q  UAIN  (JONES  #•  RICHARD). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Jobeph 

Lktdt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Complete  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  1800  pages,  wilh  611  illustrations;  extra  oloth,  $6  00. 

The  very  low  price  of  this  standard  work,  and  its  completeness  in  all  dapaitmanta  of  the  sabjset, 
should  command  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  ill  anatomical  students. 

A  LLEN  (J.  Jf.),  M.  D. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  ob,  Thb  STuniifT's  Guidi  m  thi 

DiBBBCTiHO  Room.    With  360  Illustrations.    In  <ma  twj  haadsoaa  royal  ISmo.  toIobs, 
of  over  600  pages ;  extra  eloth,  $2  00. 

Oae  of  the  most  nseful  works  upon  the  snbject  ever  writtea.— Jfotflcal  Smaminer. 


Henet  C.  Lba's  PuBLiOATiOTfs — (AncUomy). 


jyiLSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R,S. 


A  SYSTEM  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Si^ial.    A  new 

and  rerifed  Ameriean,  from  th«  last  and  enlarged  English  edition.     Edited  by  W.  H.  Qo> 
BRBCHT,  M.  D.,  Profeeaor  of  General  and  Snrgieal  Anatomy  in  the  Medieal  College  of  Ohio. 
Illnstrated  with  three  handred  and  ninety-ieTen  engravingi  on  wood.     In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  rolnme,  of  over  600  large  pages;  extra  eloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5  09. 
The  pabliaher  tnisUi  that  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this  long-established  favorite  will  be 
more  than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.     Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it 
has  been  most  earefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  in- 
troducing everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it 
a  eompl^  text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.    The  aaonnt  of  additions  whieh  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  f^m  the  fact  that 
the  pieaent  edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type 
and  an  enlaiged  page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenieat  sise.    The  author  has  not 
only  thus  added  largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherevor  there 
appeared  the  opportamity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fi^t  in  its 
moat  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.   The  editor 
has  exercised  the  utmost  cautioa  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  lareely  increaeed 
the  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  editioa 
than  in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or 
importance. 

OF  TUB  8AMB  AUTBOtt. 

THE  DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  FRAcrroAL  and  Surgical  Ana- 

TOMT.  Third  American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  Modified  and 
rearranged  by  William  Hcht,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  582  pages,  with  IM 
UlttstraUons;  extra  cloth,    $2  00.' 


TTODGES.  {RTCHAED  M.\  M.D,, 

-^■^  Late  Dtmtmttratur  c/  Anatomy  in  Ms  Madtieal  Department  •/  Baarvard  Univerrttp. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.    Second  Edition,  thoroaghlj  rensed.    In 

one  neat  royal  12mo!  volume,  half-bound,  $2  00.     {Just  Uswd.) 

Tha  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  clear  and  concise  description 
of  thai  which  he  is  expected  to  observe  In  aa  ordinary  course  of  dissections.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  emit  unnecessary  details,  and  «o  present  the  subject  In  the  form  which  many  years' 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  student.  In  the 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of 
the  Ihvor  with  which  it  has  heretofore  been  received. 


JJACLISE  (JOSEPH), 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  Joseph  Maclise,  Surgeon.    In  one 

volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto ;  with  08  large  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  the  best 
style  and  beautifiilly  colored,  oontaining  190  figures,  many  of  them  the  site  of  life;  together 
with  copious  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth. 
Price  $14  00.  , 

As  no  complete  #ork  of  the  kind  has  heretofore  been  published  in  the  English  language,  the 
present  volume  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  relative  positions  of  .the  various  portions  of  the  human  fVame  towards  each  other 
and  to  the  sur&ce,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the 
student,  in  the  absence  of  anatomical  material,  and  to  practitioners,  either  for  consultation  in 
emergencies  or  to  refresh  their  recollections  of  the  dissecting  room,  is  evident.  Notwithstanding 
the  large  siie,  beauty  and  finish  of  the  venr  numerous  illustrations,  it  will  be  observed  thai  the 
price  is  so  l<Ar  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  members  of  the  profession. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  ■arglciU  anatomy  whieh 
can  ciimpete  wltb  It. — Lancet. 

The  work  of  MaeHne  on  ■nrgfeal  aaatomy  is  of  the 


highe«t  valae.  la  tome  reupMts  it  Ik  the  be«t  pnbli- 
CAtloB  of  Um  kind  we  have  seen,  and  is  worthv  of  a 
place  in  the  libiary  of  any  m<HiicHl  man,  while  the 
•tnd«Bt  eoold  veareely  make  n  better  investment  than 
this. — Th«  WeilemJtmm(UqfM»dieineand8nrff€iy. 

No  such  llthographle  tllnstmtlons  of  rargloal  re* 
gions  h«ve  hitherto,  we  think,  been  givea.  While 
the  operator  is  shown  every  vessel  and  verve  where 


an  operation  it  eoatemplated,  the  exact  anatomitt  li  |  n%ijm.^Bogl<m  Med.  and  Surg.  JtmrnaL 


reftreshed  by  thoee  clear  and  distinct  dlisectttons, 
which  every  one  nnet  appreoiate  who  has  a  particle 
ef  enthnslana.  The  Bagilith  ssedical  prera  has  quite 
exhanitted  the  words  of  praise,  in  recommendlag  this 
admirable  treati«e.  Thoee  who  have  any  conosity 
to  gratify,  In  reference  to  the  perfectibility  of  the 
lithographic  art  la  delineating  the  complex  meohaa*. 
lam  of  the  human  bodj,  are  invited  to  examine  oar 
specimen  copy.  If  anvthing  will  Induce  snrgeoas 
and  Ktadentii  te  patmnise  a  book  of  rach  raie  valne 
and  everyday  imporunee  to  them,  it  will  be  a  survey 
of  the  srtiMtlcal  skill  exhibited  in  thcM  fac-eimUes  of 


HORXBK'S  SPECIAL  AVITOMT  AND  HI8T0L00T. 

£ighth  editioa,  extensively  rsvleed  aad  modified. 
In  2  vols.  Svo  ,  of  over  lOw)  pager,  with  more  than 
300  wood-caU ;  extra  cloth,  ftf  00. 


PRA8LBE*8  HUMAN  BI8T0LOOT,  in  Its  nlaUoss 
to  Anatomy,  Physioli>gy,  and  Pathelegy  With 
4S4  llluatraiiona.  In  1  vol.  8vo  ,  of  over  000  pages, 
eztm  doth,  iS  7ft. 


8  Henbt  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Physiology). 


ILfARSHALL  (JOHN),  R  R.  S. 

•^^  Pro/ancr  cf  Surgery  in  UniytemUy  College^  London,  Ar, 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATITE. 

With  Additions  by  Frahcis  Gurvkt  Sxitb,  M.  D.,  Profenor  of  the  iDstitntei  of  Medi. 
cine  in  the  Unirartity  of  PennBylvania,  &o.  With  nameroui  UloftratioDS.  In  one  larg* 
and  handsome  octavo  Tolnme,  of  1026  pages,  extra  oloth,  $0  50 ;  leather,  raimMi  bands, 
$7  50.     (Now  Rmdy,) 

In  teet,  In  erery  respect,  Mr.  Marshall  has  present-  era  physiological  sdence,  both  hnxnan  and  compare 

ed  ns  with  a  moHt  complete,  rellHble,  and  ralflntlfle  tire,  with  vnleh  we  are  seqaalnted.     To  speak  of 

work,  and  we  U^\  i)i»t  It  is  worthy  oar  wannest  this  work  In  the  terms  i»rdinarily  aved  on  soch  oec^ 

commendation. — St.  Loubt  Mtd.  RBpvrUr,  Jan.  1M9.  slons  would  aot  be  agreeable  to  oarselTee.  and  w>fnld 

_^.    ,          ,^'    »        J #11                J  ji      *  fWU  to  do  Jnntlee  lo  Its  author.    To  wrli^  sneh  a  book 

This  Is  an  elaborate  and  <*n»fnl  7  prepared  digest  ^vAttu  a  varied  and  wide  range  of  knowledge  eea- 

of  human  and  comparatlTo  physiology,  deigned  for  ridferable  power  of  analysis,  corieei  JadgmeJCidiUl 

the  nee  of  general  readers,  bni  more  especially  ser-  |„  „rangSient,  and  consclenti.>ns  spirit.    It  most 

▼Iceable  to  tho  -tudenl  of  medldne.    lU  rtyle  Is  con-  ,,^^  entiHed  gnat  labor,  bat  now  thlt  the  task  has 

else,  clear,  and  scholarly ;  its  order  perspleaoas  and  j^^  fulfllled,  the  book  will  prove  not  only  InTalanble 

exact,  and  "•  «"««  «f^t"P*w  •^^nj**^-    T^    "»J"'  to  the  student  of  nedieine  and  anrgery,  "bot  ^tIcs. 

and  his  American  editor  ^»^*  J>«jn  «^wj»l  *?1»,'*^  able  toall  candidates  In  natural  srieic/examiuatUn^ 

to  the  Illustration  of  the  subject  the  Important  disco-  ^  ethers  in  school.,  and  to  the  lover  of  nHture  p^ 

veries  of  modern  »«1*«"  »"  *J«  ^f^^^F^^  rally.    In  conclanlon.  we  can  only  express  the^T 

nartments  of  Inrestlgatlon     ThlsU  espedalfy  vlrible  ^^^^^  j^^j  jj^^  ^.^ts  of  the  work  will  command  f  .r 

fn  the  Tsriety  of  lntere^^lng  InfoTOallon  deri^e^  from  ^  ,hat  success  which  the  ability  and  va-t  labw  d1^ 

thedepartmentsof  cheml..try  and  pby«lcs    The  great  ,^^  ,„  ,j,  produeilon  eo  well  deMrre-lomde. 

amount  and  rariety  of  mstter  contained  In  the  work  w^Lj^  0«k  «a  \qml 

Is  strikingly  Illustrated  by  turning  over  the  copious  ^J*^*  ^^^  ^  *''^  ^        ,  .            .          »          . 

index,  corerlng  twenty-four  closely  printed  pages  In  I'  Ihe  posseseion  of  knowledge,  and  pecullsrspd- 

double  colamuH  —SiUiman't  Journal,  Jan.  1869.  tude  and  skill  In  expounding  It,  qoahfy  a  man  te 

w^  j^-f.*  ir  •!.•*•  I.  i»  Ik.  B««it.h  i.nM...  •••  write  an  educational  work.  Mr.  M^rahaH's  trsatks 

We  doubt  if  there  i«  jn Jh.  Rngllsh  iMg^^  •aj  „|ght  be  reviewed  fhvorabiy  without  even  opeaing 

JS?.*??}!  ISr  11^  ILriLl  "^S  the'covers.  Therearefew.lf  any.iaor.s«com,!n:b4 

?"  1^  ^or\.St.  LuuU  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,    ^^^tomlsU  and  physlologl.aa  than  th«  duulnjuf-hsd 
Jan.  lew.  pmfbssor  of  surgery  at  Unlver*iiy  College ;  and  he 

It  quite  f^lflK  in  our  opinion,  the  author's  design    has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  repnuuion  ae  »  teacher 
of  maklnglt  trn\jf*turaiional  In  Us  character— which    ©f  physiology,  poMeeslng  remarkable  pnwefs  of  cl^u 

exposition  and  graphic  II I  net  rat  Ion.  Webaxerarelf 
the  pleasure  of  oeing  able  to  ri^coiniaeud  a  text-book 
so  unreservedly  as  thU.'^BrttUh  Med.  Journal,  Jaa. 
2A,  1868. 


is,  perhapn,  the  highest  commendation  that  can  be 
asked. — Am.  Joum.  Med,  SeUnceM,  Jan.  1899. 

We  may  now  congratulate  him  on  having  com- 
pleted the  latest  as  well  as  the  best  summary  of  mod< 


flARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B,),  M.  D„  F.R.8., 

\y  Examiner  in  PhyHology  and  ComparaHfM  Anatomy  in  th§  e^fosrytty  t^  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appli- 
cations to  Psychology,  Pathology,  Thcrapcntloe,  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  nev 
A  merioan  from  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  iUoftratiou. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  Frahcis  Qubvbt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  InKtitntei  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac.  In  one  very  large  and  beantifnJ  ocUvo 
volume,  of  about  900  large  pages,  handsomely  printed;  extn^oloth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  raissd 
bands,  $8  50. 

We  doubt  not  it  Is  doKtlned  to  retain  a  strong  h«U 
on  public  fkvor,  and  remala  the  fkvorlte  toxi-lMok  la 
our  colleges. — Virginia  Medical  Journal, 


With  Dr.  Smith,  we  eimfldently  believe  ''that  the 
preeent  will  more  than  sustain  the  enviable  repntH* 
tion  already  attained  by  former  editions,  of  being 
one  of  the  rallent  and  most  complete  treatises  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language.^*  We  know  of  none 
from  the  pages  of  which  a  eatisfactory  knowledge  of 
ttie  physiology  of  the  h  vaaa  oraanlam  can  be  as  well 
obtained,  none  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  snch  a* 
take  up  the  study  of  physiology  In  Its  reference  tof 
the  Instltntea  and  praotiee  of  medicine. — Am.  Jour. 
Med.  ScieneM. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  what  la  emphatleally  the 
xreat  work  on  physiology ;  and  we  are  cvusciou*  that 
It  would  be  a  uiteless  effort  to  attempt  to  add  sbj- 
thlng  to  the  reputation  of  this  invalnabi**  work,  sod 
^n  only  say  to  all  with  whom  our  opinion  hap  ssj 
Influence,  that  it  is  onr  auikorUy.^'Atianta 
JoumaiL 


m  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Ameri- 

can,  from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition.    In  one  large  and  handsome  oetaro 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  beautifU  illiutrationi.    Pp.  752.    Kxtrm  cloth,  $5  Ou. 

As  a  complete  and  condensed  treatise  on  its  extended  and  important  subject,  this  work  becnmse 
a  necessity  to  students  of  natural  Mience,  while  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  i§  offerfd  places  it 

within  the  reach  of  all.  

DT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND   ITS  REVELATIONS.     Ilhifttrated  by 

fbur  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engra\'ings  on  wood.     In  one  large  and  very  hand- 
aome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  25. 

iriRKES  (  WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M,D~ 

A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  American  from  thclhird 

and  improved  London  edition     With  two  hundred  illustoations.    In  one  large  and  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume.     Pp.  586.    Extra  cloth,  $2  25 ;  leather,  $2  75. 
It  is  at  once  convenient  In  slse,  comprehensive  In 


design,  and  concise  In  statement,  and  altoaether  well 
sdapted  for  the  purpose  designed.— A.  homit  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  physiological  reader  will  flud  it  a  aosl  eaeel- 


lent  galde  In  the  study  of  phynlology  in  Its  mo«t  sd- 
vanced  and  perfect  form.  The  author  h«»  bhMws 
himself  capable  of  giving  details  snfl0i«atly  anpA 
In  a  eondeaaed  and  eoncentraied  shape,  oa  a  Kieses 
In  which  It  Is  aece«sary  at  once  to  be  correct  and  ast 
lengthened.— Af<ii5tisv*  JfML  and  Burg.  J&umaL 


Henrt  C.  Lba'b  Publications — (Physiology).  9 


r)ALTOX(J,  ai  M,D.. 

•^^  Pr<\f€Mmfr  qf  Ph^MioLngy  in  the  OolUffe  qf  Phytidaiu  cmd  Surffmm»t  ^«w  York,  Ao. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  use 

of  Btadentr  and  Prftctitionen  of  Medicine.     Foarth  edition,  revlMd,  with  nearly  ttiree  hun- 
'  dred  illastrations  on  wood.     In  one  very  beaatifol  ootayo  7010010,  of  aboot  700  pages,  extra 
oloth,  $5  25 ;  leather,  $6  35.    {Just  Issued.) 

Prom  the  Prtfaon  to  ths  New  EditUm, 
**  The  progren  made  by  Physiology  and  the  kindred  Seienoes  during  the  last  ftw  years  has  re- 
quired, for  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  a  thorough  and  eztensire  revision.  This  progress 
has  not  consisted  in  any  very  striking  single  disooveries,  nor  in  a  deoided  revolntion  in  any  6f 
th«  departments  of  Physiology;  but  it  has  been  marked  by  great  aoUvity  of  investigation  in  a 
multitude  of  different  directions,  the  combined  results  of  which  have  not  fisiled  to  impress  a  new 
eharaeter  on  many  of  the  features  of  physiological  knowledge.  ...  In  the  revision  and 
eorreetion  of  the  present  edition,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  incorporate  all  such  improve* 
ments  in  physiological  knowledge  with  the  mass  of  the  t6xt  in  such  a  manner  as  not  essentially 
to  alter  the  structure  and  plan  of  the  work^  so  fiur  as  they  have  been  found  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  Several  new  illustrations  are  introduced,  some  of  them 
as  additions,  others  as. improvements  or  corrections  of  the  old.  Although  all  parts  of  the  book 
have  received  more  or  less  complete  revision,  the  greatest  number  of  additions  and  changes  were 
required  in  the  Second  Section,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.** 

merits  of  elearne«s  and  oondensatlon,  and  being  fully 


The  advent  of  the  flnt  edition  of  Prof  Daltoa** 
Phyilologv,  about  eight  year*  ago,  marked  a  new  era 
Id  Uie  study  of  pbyMlology  to  the  American  atadent. 
Under  Dalton*s  akllftil  management,  phyaiologleal 
aeienee  threw  off  the  long,  l«)Oae.  uagainlj  garmenta 
of  probability  and  aarmla<s  in  whieh  It  had  been  ar- 
rayed by  moat  artiats,  and  eame  among  ne  amlllng 
and  attractive.  In  the  beanllfnily  tinted  and  elosely 
fitting  dmaa  of  a  demoaatrated  adeaee.  It  waa  a 
atroke  of  gvnlna,  aa  well  na  a  reanlt  of  eraditloa  and 
t&leat,  that  led  Prof.  Dalton  to  present  to  the  world 


brought  np  to  the  present  level  of  Phvalology,  it  la 
anduabt4>dly  one  of  the  moat  reliable  text-bookr 
upon  thla  aelonee  that  could  be  pIs>*M  In  the  hands 
of  the  medical  student.— ^m.  Jowr-ai  MM.  8eUnees, 
Got  1867. 

Prof  Dalton  *B  work  has  such  a  well-eatabliahed 
repntatl<)n  that  It  doe*  not  atand  In  need  of  any  re- 
commendation.   Ever  alnee  Ita  flrat  appearance  it  has 


^  __  _  _  _    become  ihi»  highest  aothorltyin  the  EngUnh  language; 

a  woi*  in  phy«»ol'o^itoii«  b'rlef,'p<>i'nt^raid  eom-  j  and  that  It  la  able  to  maintain  the  enviable  poeltfoa 
prehenM  ve,  and  which  exhibited  plainly  In  letter  and  which  It  kaa  taken,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  dtf- 
drawings  the  basts  upon  which  the  concluslona  ar-  \  ^rent  anccesalve  edltlona  1*  aufflclenl  evidence.  The 
rived  at  rested.  It  la  no  disparagement  of  the  many  i  present  edition,  which  la  the  fourth,  haa  been  tho- 
exeellent  work*  on  physiology,  publiahed  prior  to    roughly  revised,  and  enUrged  by  the  IneorporaUon 


thai  of  Dalton,  to  aay  that  none  of  them,  either  In 
plaa  of  arrangement  or  elearnesa  of  execution,  oould 
be  compared  with  hla  for  the  use  of  atndenta  or  gene- 
ral practltloaera  of  medicine.  For  thla  purpose  hla 
book  has  noenoal  la  the  English  language.— TTestarift 
Journal  of  Medicine^  Nov.  1867. 

A  capital  text-book  In  every  way.  We  are,  there- 
fore, glad  to  see  It  In  It*  fourth  edition.  It  haa  already 
been  examined  at  full  length  in  thOHO  columns,  so  that 
we  need  not  now  further  advert  to  It  beyond  remark- 
ing that  both  revision  and  enlargement  have  been 
m'Mt  Jndldoua.— Xomfon  Med.  Times  and  OastHU^ 
Oct   19,  lt>67. 


of  all  the  many  Important  advancea  whieh  have 
lately  been  made  In  this  rapidly  progressing  science. 
—if.  7.  Jfed.  Record,  Oct  lA,  1807. 

Aa  It  stands,  we  esteem  It  the  very  best  of  the  phy- 
siological text-books  for  the  student,  and  the  most 
concise  reference  and  guidh-book  for  tha  practitioner, 
—if.  r.  Mei.  Journal,  Oct.  1867. 

The  present  edition  of  this  now  standard  work  fully 
auatalna  the  high  reputation  of  Ita  accomplished  au- 
thor. It  1*  not  merely  a  reprint,  but  has  been  faith- 
fully revlaed,  and  enriched  by  auch  addltlona  aa  the 
progresa  of  pb  vsiology  haa  rendered  desirable  Taken 
as  a  whole.  It  is  ouqaesllonably  the  moi<t  reliable  and 


No  belter  proof  of  the  value  of  this  admirable    useful  treatise  on  the  aubject  that  haa  been  leaned 
work  oottlU  be  prod  need  than  the  (ket  that  It  kaa  al- .  from  the  American  preaa.— CAto(i|fo  Med,  Journal, 
ready  reached  a  fourth  edition  In  the  short  space  of  I  Sept.  1867. 
eight  yeara.    Pocaeaalng  in  an  eminent  degree  the  > 

rkUNOLlSOX  (ROBLEY),  M,  D,, 

J^  Professor  of  iHStOuttis  of  Mtdieine  in  Jttfftnrson  Medical  OoUege,  PkiUyUipkia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Thoroughly  revised  and 

•xtensiraly  modified  and  enlarged,  with  fire  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.    In  two 
large  and  h*ndsomely  printed  octavo  volumes  of  about  1500  pages,  extra  eloth.     $7  00. 

r  EHMANN  (a  O.)  " 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the  second  edi- 
tion by  Gkoboi  E.  Dat,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ao.,  edited  by  R.  R.  RoocRg,  M.  D.,  Profossor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennrylvaoia,  with  illnstrationi 
selected  fVom  Funke*s  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volames,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two 

•    hundred  iUostratioDS,  extrn  olotk.    $0  00. 

'  THB  8  A  MB  AUTHOR, 

MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chkbtoii  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  aa  Introdnetoxy 
Essay  on  Vital  Forct,  by  Professor  Samurl  Jacksoh,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   With  illnstratlons  on  wood.    In  one  rery  hnndiomt  ootavo  volnmo  of  380  pagei 
extra  cloth.    $2  26. 

mODD  {ROBERT  B.),  M,D.  F.R.S,,  and  J^OWMAN  (IT.),  F.R.S. 
THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OP 

MAN.     With  about  throe  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.    Complete  in 
one  large  octavo  volume  of  O&O  png«i»  extra  cloth.     Price  $4  75. 
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JDRANDE  ( WM,  T.),  2>. C7.L.,  and   rPAYLOR  (ALFRED  &),  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
CHEMISTRY.    Second  American  edition,  thoroogblj  revised  by  Dr. 

Taylur.     In  on«  handaome  8to.  ▼olame  of  764  pagei,  extra  eloth,  $5  00  ;  leallMr,  $*i  liU. 
(Jffji  J$$ued.) 

Feom  Dr.  Tatlob's  Prrpacb. 

"The  revision  of  the  seeond  edition,  in  eonseqaenee  of  the  death  of  mj  limented  oollMfsc, 
baa  devolved  entirely  upon  myself.  Every  ehnpter,  and  indeed  every  pai^.  baa  been  revittd. 
and  numerous  additions  made  in  all  parts  of  the  volame.  TbeM  additions  havv  been  restricted 
chiefly  to  subjectfi  having  some  praclical  interest,  and  they  have  been  made  as  eonptse  as  posnble, 
in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  those  limits  wbioh  may  retain  for  it  the  ebaraeter  of  a  Studeot'i 
Manual  ''-^LatiJon,  June  20,  18«7. 


A  book  thRt  has  already  no  e^tabliiihed  a  reputa- 
tion, as  ban  Braode  and  Taylor's  Chemintrv,  eaa 
hardly  D<>ed  a  notice,  save  to  raention  tbe  additlonn 
and  Improvements  of  the  editioa.  Donbtlesa  the 
work  will  long  remain  a  fkvorite  text-book  la  tbe 


This  seeond  Ainerlcaa  edition  of  an  excellent  tr^t- 
tlse  on  chemical  ncieace  Ih  not  a  mnre  republicBtk^c 
f^m  the  SBsUsh  pnna,  bat  is  a  revUion  and  n- 
laryameat  of  tbe  ori^aal,  nader  tbe  tfuperfi»iua  cf 
the  harvivlng  author.  Dr.  Taylor.      Tbe  favomblq 


school*,  as  well  as  a  convenient  book  of  referenoe  for  '  opinion  expressed  on  the  publicatloa  of  tbe  fana>r 

all.— ^.  r.  Medtcal  OoMdU,  Oct.  12, 1867.  I  edition  of  thin  work  is  fnlly  *a«taiaM  by  tbe  preMt 

_     ,, ,  ,    „  _.^.    .  ,,  . ,  ^.  -  „         revleloD,  la  whicb  Dr.  T.  baa  iaereaMd  Itie  sue  vl 

Tot  this  reaeon  we  ha    with  delight  tbe  repnbllea-  !  tb^  volume,  by  an  addition  of  aixty-«lsbtpagM.-Ji*. 

tlon,  in  a  form  which  will  meet  with  general  approval ,  j^rn.MS.  diltnctt,  Oct.  ISffl. 

and  command  public  attention,  of  tbU  really  ralna- 

hie  standard  work  on  chemistry — more  particularly 


as  It  has  been  adapted  with  such  care  to  tbe  wants  of 
tbe  general  public.  The  well  known  scholarship  of 
Its  authors,  and  their  extensive  researches  for  mmuj 


Tri  Hapobook  ih  CHajimTaT  ov  tri  STvasxr.— 
For  clearness  of  language,  aoenracy  nf  dcM^chpciui. 
extent  of  Information,  and  freedom  from  p^dastrr 
and  mysticism,  no  other  text-book  comes  ialo  sua- 


years  in  experimental  chemistry,  have  been  long  ap-  !  P*^lWon  with  IL— 3%c  Laned. 


predated  in  the  scientific  world,  but  in  this  work  they 
have  been  careful  to  give  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  information  with  the  most  sparing  use  of  technical 
terms  and  phraseology,  so  as  to  ftirnlsb  the  reader, 
''whether  a  student  of  medicine,  or  a  maa  of  the 


The  authors  set  oat  with  tho  deflulte  porposs  v-r 
writing  a  book  which  aball  bo  Intrillgible  Ui  ssv 
educated  maa.  Thna  eoaeelved,  and  W4>rked  oaisi 
the  moHt  Hturdy,  common -eeaso  method,  this  bo<*k 
gives  in  the  clearest  and  moat  summary  nrrLvj 


world,  with  a  plain  introduction  to  the  science  and  '  piNwible  all  tbe  faeta  and  dociiiaoa  of  chewlstry.— 
practice  of  chemistry."— «/o«ir»a<  i/  Applied  Chan-  i  JHedtcal  Tinut, 
Uiry,  Oct  1867. 


J?0  WMA  N  (JOHN  E.) ,  M.  D. 

•^  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEPICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  0.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  Collogo.  Loadoa.  Fonrtk 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.  In  one  noatrolnino,  royal  Iluo., 
pp.  351,  with  nnfaiorous  illastratloni,  extra  cloth.     $2  26. 

Tbe  fonrth  edition  of  this  invaluable  text-book  of 
Medlcal-Chemlntry  was  published  in  Bngland  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  la«t  year.    The  Editor  has  brought  down 


the  Handbook  to  that  date,  introdnelBg,  as  mraswaa 
compatible  with  tbe  necessary  conciReness  of  such  a 
work,  all  the  valuable  discoveries  in  the  science 


which  have  come  to  light  sfnoe  the  previous  edlil«s 
was  printed.  The  work  is  Indiapeonable  to  errrv 
student  of  medidne  or  eullghteued  practitioacr.  It 
is  printed  In  clear  type,  and  Che  illnstratios-  •?« 
numerous  and  lntelUgiole.~Jt«oCoa  Jfsd.  oMtf  B%rg, 
JoumaL 


Jgr  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR.  

INTRODUCTION  TO   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDIXO 

ANALYSIS.     Pourth  American,  from  the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition.     With  numer- 
ous illustrations.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  eztrh  doth.     $2  25.     {Just  Issutd.) 
One  of  the  roost  complete  roannala  that  has  for  ai  It  Is  by  fiir  the  best  adapted  for  the  Chemical  itad^ET 


long   time  been 
Athmctti'm. 


given  to  the  medical  student.—- 


We  regard  it  as  re&liiing  almost  everything  to  be 
desired  ia  an  introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry. 


of  any  that  has  yet  fallen  in  our  way.— £rtf  isA  «ii4 
Fbrttffn  Medieo-Chfrmrgieal  BewUw, 

The  bMt  inlrodnctorv  work  on  the  "ubjeet  wi!k 
which  we  are  aequalated.— JMAstaryA  MimtklgJvmr. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  RR.R 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  inclnding  the 

Applications  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  Now  and  much  onlaiged  edition,  by  IlK5kT 
'Watts  and  Robert  Bridobs,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volnmt, 
of  over  800  very  large  pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-onta,  extra  cloth. 
$5  50. 

Part  II.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  4S1  to  and,  with  Isdn,  Titlo  MAttor,  Ae«,  mi^  be  had 
BeparatCi  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.     Prioo  $3  00. 


ABEL  AND  BL0XAM*8  HANDBOOK  OP  CHBMIS- 
TKY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  TechuicaL  la  one 
vol.  8vo.  of  662  pages,  extra  cloth,  ^  60. 

GARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMI8TRT.  1  vol.  12mo., 
with  wood-cuts ;  pp.  396,  extra  cloth,    $1  00. 


KNAPP*8  TBCHKOLOGT ;  er  Chemlstrr  Applied  to 
the  Arti,  and  to  Manufhcturoe.  With  Amerins 
additions,  by  Prof.  Waitbr  R  Joaxsox.  Is  two 
very  handsome  octavo  Tolnmaa,  with  SCO  wovd 
engravings,  extra  doth,  #6  UO. 


J) 


VNGLISON  (ROBLEY),  M.D., 

Profennr  nf  InMitvtw  qf  XndMne  in  Jfferson  MedUxU  CfoOeff*,  PhiUuMpklm, 

NEW  REMEDIES^  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARA- 
TION AND  ADMINISTRATION.  Seventh  ediUon,  with  tztrailTO  additloBg.  In  oim 
Tery  large  octavo  volame  of  770  pages,  extra  cloth.    $4  OQ. 
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JfTOWNES  (GEORGE),  Ph.  D. 


A  MANUAL  OP  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practical.  With  one  hnndred  and  nlnety-seren  illiutrations.  A  new  American,  from  the 
tenth  and  revi^d  London  edition.  Edited  by  Robket  Bridgbs,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
royal  12iuo.  volume,  of  aboat  850  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  75 ;  leather,  $3  25.     {Just  Ready.) 

Rome  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition,  and  several 
revisions  having  been  made  of  the  work  in  England  during  the  interval,  it  will  be  found  very 
greatly  altered,  ond  enlarged  by  about  two  hnndred  and  fi^y  pages,  containing  nearly  one  half 
more  matter  than  before.  The  editors,  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  BenoeJones,  have  labored  sedulously 
to  render  it  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  thus  far  enjoyed,  by 
incorporating  in  it  all  the  most  recent  investigations  and  discoveries,  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
itff  design  as  an  elementary  text-book.  While  its  distinguishing  chArocteristics  have  been  pre- 
served, various  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  especial  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
department  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  which  late  researches  have  aeonmnlated  so  many  new  fkcts 
and  have  enabled  the  subject  to  be  systematiced  and  rendered  intelligible  in  a  manner  formerly 
impossible.  As  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  work  thus  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  but  little  has  remained  to  be  done  by  the  American  editor. 
Such  additions  9m  seemed  advisable  have  however  been  made,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  secure,  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  the  accuracy  so  essential  in  a  work  of  thiA  nature. 

Thos  fully  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  latest  advances  of  science,  and  presented  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  maintain  its  position  as  the  &vorite  text 
book  of  the  medical  student.     A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  appended. 

W«  know  of  no  treatise  in  the  langaage  so.  well  We  know  of  no  text-book  on  ebemlstry  that  we 

calealated  to  aid  the  stndent  in  becoming  Atmiliar  would  sooner  recommend  to  the  student  than  this 

with  the  namerons  facts  in  the  Intrinsic  science  on  edition  of  ProC  Fownee*  work.— Jfonireoi  Medical 

which  it  treats,  or  one  better  ealcnlated  as  a  text-  Ohronicle. 


bonk  for  tho<(e  attending  Chemical  lectures.  •  •  •  » 
The  be«t  text-book  on  Ch«>ml(itry  that  haslisued  Arom 
oar  press. — AmtrUnn  IMicnl  Jmtmed, 

We  again  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  the 
best  text-book  for  students  in  attendance  upon  Chem- 
ical lectures  that  we  have  yet  examiaed. — TU.  and 
lyid.  Med.  and  Burg.  Journal. 

A  flrMt*rate  work  apon  a  flrst-rate  subJeot^At. 
L*mis  JVeef.  and  Surg.  Jcmmal. 

So  manual  of  Chemistry  which  we  have  met 
eomee  so  near  meeting  the  wsats  of  the  beginner.— 
Wuttm  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

We  know  of  none  within  the  same  limits  which 
has  higher  claims  to  our  conlldence  as  a  college  class- 
book,  both  for  accuracy  of  detail  and  sclentillc  ar* 
rangement.— ^M^iLita  Medionl  JoiumaL 

This  In  a  most  excellent  text-book  for  class  Instrue* 
tliin  In  chemlHtry,  whether  for  sehools or  eollegse.— 
SUliman*t  JounaL 


♦ 


A  new  and  revised  edition  of  one  of  the  best  elemen- 
tary works  on,chemUtry  aceenible  to  the  American 
and  Engllvh  student.— Jr.  T.  Journal  <^  Medical  and 
Collateral  Science. 

Wo  unhesltatlaxly  recommend  it  to  medical  stn- 
deats.— ilT.  W.  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

An  admirable  expoiiition  of  the  present  state  of 
chemical  science,  simply  and  clearly  written,  and  dis- 
playing a  thorough  practical  knowfedge  of  Its  details, 
as  well  as  a  profound  acqualntiinee  with  Its  principles. 
TheilluBtnttlons,  and  the  wholegettinxupofthe  book, 
merit  our  highest  praise.— i^ra.  and  Utr,  Medical 
Review. 

The  author  of  this  manual  has  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  existing  works  on  chemistry,  by  offer- 
ing the  student  an  accurate  eompeadlum  of  the  state 
of  chemical  science,  well  Illustrated  by  appropriate 
and  neatly-exeeuted  wood*engravings.— Jfsalco-CAi- 
rurgical  Review. 


pA'RRISH  (ED  WARD), 

Prtifeeawr  t\f  Materia  Mediea  in  the  PhffaddpMa  OoUege  of  Pharmacy. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaoentist.  With  many  FormnlsD  and 
Prescriptions.  Third  Edition,  greatly  improved.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  850 
pages,  with  several  hnndred  illustrations,  extra  cloth.     $5  00. 

The  immense  amount  of  practical  information  condensed  in  this  volume  may  be  estimated  f^om 
the  fact  that  the  Index  contains  abont  4700  items.  Under  the  head  of  Acids  there  are  31S  refer- 
ences ;  under  Emplastrum,  36 ;  Extracts,  150 ;  Losenges,  25 ;  MixtdreSi  55 ;  Pills,  50 ;  Syrnpt, 
131 ;  Tinctureg,  138 ;  Unguentnm,  67,  Ac. 


We  have  examined  this  large  volume  with  a  good  * 
deal  of  care,  and  And  that  the  author  has  completely 
exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats ;  a  more 
complete  work,  we  think.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
find.  To  the  student  of  pharmacy  the  work  is  lodls- 
peusable ;  Indeed,  so  flar  as  we  know,  it  Is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  exlsteace,  and  even  to  the  physician  or 
medical  student  who  can  spare  Ave  dollars  to  pur- 
chase It,  we  feel  sure  the  practical  Information  he 
will  obtain  wlU  more  than  eompeasate  him  for  the 
outlay.— AiiMda  Med.  Journal,  Kov.  IMi. 

The  medical  student  and  the  praciising  physician 
will  And  the  volume  of  Inestimable  worth  for  study 
and  reference. — San  Franeteco  Med.  Preee,  July, 
1864. 

When  we  say  that  this  book  is  in  some  respects 
the  bent  which  has  been  published  on  the  unbject  In 
the  Enj^iinh  language  for  a  great  many  years,  we  do 
not  wirth  it  to  be  understood  as  very  extravagant 
praise.  In  trnth.  It  Is  not  so  much  the  best  as  the 
only  book. — The  London  Chemical  Newe. 

An  attempt  to  furnish  anything  like  an  analysis  of 
ParriKh'8  very  valuable  and  elaborate  Treatiet  on 
Fr^/<^i;  PA/zrm/ic^  would  reauire  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  disposaL    This,  however,  is  not  so  ^  Mtd.  Journal,  Vov.  IStn,  1804. 


mnch  a  mattsr  of  regret.  Inasmuch  as  It  would  be 
difBonlt  to  think  of  any  point,  however  minute  and 
apparently  trivial,  connected  with  the  manipulation 
or  pharmaceutic  ■ubatancen  or  appUaacee  which  has 
aot  been  dearly  and  oareftally  discussed  in  this  vol- 
ume. Want  of  spate  prevents  our  enlarging  further 
on  this  valuable  work,  and  we  must  conclude  by  a 
simple  expretiBion  of  our  hearty  appreciation  of  its 
mertU.~/>uM<i»  QuoKsrly  Jaur.  rf  Medioal  Setenee, 
August,  1M4. 

We  have  in  this  able  and  elaborate  work  a  fUr  ex- 
position  of  pharmaceutical  science  as  it  exists  in  the 
united  States ;  and  it  shows  that  our  transatlantic 
fHends  have  given  the  subject  most  elaborate  eon<- 
slderstlon,  and  have  brought  their  art  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which,  we  believe,  is  searesly  to  do  sur- 
passed anywhere.  The  book  Is,  of  course,  of  more 
direct  valae  to  the  medicine  maker  than  to  the  physi- 
cian ;  yet  Mr.  Paaaisn  has  not  (kiled  to  Introduce 
matter  In  which  the  preserlber  Is  quite  as  much 
Interested  as  the  compounder  of  remedies.  In  con- 
clusion, we  ean  only  express  oui'  high  oplnton  of  the 
value  of  this  work  as  a  guide  to  the  pharmacentlst, 
and  In  many  respects  to  the  physleian.  not  only  In 
America,  but  in  other  parU  of  the  world.— ^msA 


HsNBv  C.  Lka's  Pm 


lATiOHs — ( JAi/.  JTeif.  tmj 


fJTTLL^  {ALFRED).  M.  I)..  — 

O  pr:f'Jt-rr  -if  T>-nr^  and  Praelirt  11/  tl'li'lv  In  tkr  rm-rrtMf  ^  /V^B*. 

THRKAPEUTICS  AND  MATPHtTA  MEPICA;  a  SV8t«in«t{eTRaliit 

(,n  tb.  Aflll.,0  ud  Uki  ot  M<"l<eiB>I  AgMito,  loi^lwlbiK  thrlt  D»er(|i<i.«  aa4  na_T 

Ihinl  wliLion,  rtriici)  Mil  Milmrgcd.     In  t<(«  larg*  ud  luadMOt*  MteT«  iHlnsBilakM 

linupogH,  ■ilraclolb.lIO;  lHth«.  tit.      (.i-'H  ImtJ  | 

Tbsl  iwo  Iftrgi  •dlii«a>  of  •  work  of  nieh  mtUDlIndF  ihntiM  ba  eibunrtcil  la  m  txi  j^n,  H 

HtBeltBt  •ildtnco  IbaC  <C  tiaa  >n)ip1i*d  ■  ir>nt  gfnvran;  felt  by  ifar  profcHioB.  aad  Ik*  OMk 

ninai  eoiBDKD.UIIan  beitowed  apnn  II  br  tli*  iDwIloal  pnH.  mbmsd  n  win  u  >t  b».  (Ami 

tiiM  lb*  ■nthor  hu  rDSCBnftitly  lecnuiilteliEd  hif  abj«t  In  pnonliiig  ui  the  pfiifcitiiB  ■  iJ^M 

■  Ub  triMii  toltcd  lo  Ihe  ••nU  of  111*  pnetiuDE  pb;>iciiin.  u>l  ^ 

liitercttSng  Onlj  to  th*  Dktitnliit  or  tba  dcolar.     (totwiilutuidinK  i 
(dilian  hM  been  kept  at  Iba  rarmfr  yttj  mo'l«nl«  prlca. 

t>r.  Mill*'!  nlaadld  work  oa  |]ian»«ill«  uJ  «a- 1     HIII«'>T1i-iai>4atli 
■aria  BMlIc*.— £e>Kb>o  J'-'.  TOmi,  JlpiU  S.  ItHU.         DB  lb.  •vl.Jgi'i.—.V.  I 


!!eu.  &rpt.  K.  in. 


■i>n»' U^hnaaim  had  h^ddoa  aothlut  u)< 
Wattr*  JimriutI  of  Mtdtehu.  Dte  UOl 


Wt  IK*!  inidwal)  aa  lh(ii»miar  th*  Ihlrd  arl 
or  ilili  na^aUcsatlT  coaulnA  oiirlc.  Itklbi 
DS  UaiBila  Mnllai,  la  wblefa  Tbaiunlln  aia  p 
nij  roaaldar^— iha  viara  aaiDrftf  hlAflrj  nr  1 
ti*la>  bHalf  dinpwd  of  To  laadtaal  Bn«ilii< 
Ibla  !•  ■  ntr  aalgabla  eoncaptlaa.  Il  t*<r"ii<l 
hnvmsBbaf  Iba  ittbn  of  Ida  IHanxan  irf  Un 
MfiUoa  fc»ihm>BoaBjaBa»illBIBlb1«bBiPli.    Th" 

$nt>i  JadguaBt  nf  bU  awa  ob  Iba  |p«al  doflrlnoi 


ThinrUaitaaaMloB  arivusdltUaBsIFnl  IMri 

*!•  plai^niwti  It  liT  Iha  nrufa-ctus.  Ii  t>  a4fn|' 
nllM  10  Mj  tbal  Ihora  !•  B>  nifMor  nA  ■*■ 
■  •sbjoet  la  Iba  Baslt.b  luyvw*.     Ttv  |Hrt 


r.<raaUflB.  anfilrlsal  aBdHlaaille,  ualhia<Ml>'i>i  and 
laH  of  madlclBsa,— Jaw^oh  ZhiksI.  Oc<  ,11,  ISOS. 
Throggfa  Iha  liinnar  adliloab  tba  smffa^nal  irarld 

1-  ml]  aDqnalalad  irllh  IhU  irDrk.  Al  bana  aad 
>t>madll<r*pat>llaaai>ii>laailardlr»tbi*aaliut*rla 

wsrk  oa  Ibo  •ub)ui  la  iba  Itagllab  toacva.  ud,  la- 
diHid.  It  decldedlr  iDprrlDr.  In  saiBa  iwbkU,  to  aar 
otlnr.— Pocljte  *«(.  iiml  Surg  Jvunal.  July.  18i>j. 


rmiFFITH  {ROBERT  E.).  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  OontaininK  the  Mi-Il....].  <.f  fV 

parioK  and  AdminitUring  OfficiDnl  nod  olhar  HrdlcmH.  Tba  wbcU  ■^ai-i'-J  ir  Pii-o'-.ax 
and  PhannareuliFts.  Secoad  editinn,  Itaoron^blj  Tevi>ed,  with  Duwcroui  a.l!i'i--c-  >' 
R.)BEi<T  P.  TaaXAS,  M.D.,  ProfcfBOr  of  Ualfria  Uedica  in  Iho  Philnrt.Inhia  C.-!t>f<  •( 
Pbarrani^T.  In  ona  Ikr^f  and  handioma  dcUto  rolamc  of  flSO  pace>>  d'^nbla-nd 
E»lr»alotb,  »1  (10;  lialbar,  '■  " 
In  this  rolmna,  (.ha  ForniDlar]' 

ativul  5DD0  formulat,  UDong  nbieb.  besidai  Ibiaa  atrioll J 

fforipla  fo[  tba  praiai-Blion  of  ananoaa.  perTiiiuea.  Ink^  lonp,  ratiil.li-- 

Ibln.  tba  work  oontdnt  a  laat  amonnt  of  fnfonnalion  lDdi<»D(Bbla  f-'   >'< 

Imng  phyrician  »nd  apotbiwarj.  auibraeing  Tablet  of  WsiKhla  ari.r    ' 

Tampantara for  Pbarmwiaullfal  Oparnlloni.  H^rumolrieaJ  Ki|qivrii' 

of  tba  Praparationt  of  tba  Phumiiioopolw,  BrlMlon  balwaaa  Aif-  : 

Kiplftnation  of  AbbnrUlioDi  used  In  Formoln,  VooabuUrj  of  Wim  !. 

- -^«  ManaEamaclDftba  Sink  Room,  Doaaiof  MedieUc*.  i..., 


r  MoIIqi 


fclHaH 


i,' 


iraa  oamplata  uid  aitandad  lodaiM  randar  tba  work  Mpaeiallf  adaplod  for  j  in  iw  a  H  Mi  Ma^ 
D.     On*!  nf  DiSRAf  II  AMD  TBE1H  RiMEniES,  pMOKtii  nnAaT  tba  hmil  of  mmrii  iii  aj  1  it 

■I*  MlUfeMC 


I,  pMtantii 

Lpafullj  oxhibilfd  in  it,  with  rafarenrt  to  tha  fi>rtDiilv 
--■TifAt,-  and  BuTAMiCAL  'S*.at*.  vid  a  vrrj  ihom   ' 


If  rbTtlcUin  vhlcb  bubMi 
a.  all  arrug'd 


w-^U  K-il  Rt.'"  —  


TIenrt  C.  Lba's  Pubijoationb — (.ITir'.  .IM/.  muf  TJifrapeutics).      1$ 


pKHKtKA   {JO.VATHAM).  M.I).,  f.  K.S.  anrl  L.S.  '  ^\ 

MATKRIA   MKniCA   AND  TnERAI-EUTICSj  being  an  Abrida- 

tnmt  nf  th«  lit*  Dr.  pBrpiri'i!  El»ineot»  of  MxtfrU  Merjic,  nrrang.J  in  crnnbrmllT  with 
the  Bfiliih  Phnnnaonpoii*,  and  ndnpUiJ  io  Ihe  am  of  MMImr  Pru)Hf.iDn>rii,  Cb«ii)ift>  AuA 
DinjCK^'U,  MadlDil  and  Ph>irmii<:<iiti»l  SU<t.^nt^  ««.  Sy  f.  J.  PkIRk,  H.D..  Senior 
PhjiloicD  lo  Bt.  Barthnlooior'a  Hivriiul,  nnd  Lnndon  KdlMr  nftba  Rriilata  PbtrmMOpirln ; 
(•'■•Kd  bj  RoiiBT  Bi!i(Ti.r.r,  M.R.G.g.,  Prufoa.ir  nf  UkUri*  UwJicn  uid  n.iUnj  l<i  tba 
Ph»rinmniti<i»l  BMlety  of  Orfiii  Britain;  and  fcj  Raainr  WAttrsora*.  F.R^.,  Cbwlaal 
O|xr*lor  to  tba  Scwial;  of  Ap..lh«:><nei.  Wiib  n.imernuj  O'tdllions  and  rarerancat  t?  Iba 
t  Vnilcd  8Ut«i  Phannacnpteia,  by  llonATia  C.  Woon.  M.D..  Pto(,i»at  of  Botan;  in  tb« 
'■  TTniranitf  of  PaDiujIvsain.  Id  one  larga  ud  hnniliama  oflt.afo  •olama  of  1046  oLnaelj 
^«iiat<d  puu,  with  U6  iUnHiationt,  axtra  ololb,  $7  DO:  1«i>tber.  niiad  btnd>.  (S  IO. 
■'-^fPMiiA^.) 

fnr  BOI  ooLt  ha»  ha  gliBD  In  Bi  all  ilial     --'— - -■     -  -      ~ 

U  eoalalMd  la  Iba  amdaniaM  t-ttnl  tot  ovt  par- 
fm,  bui  br  Kcantal  abi  Jadloloaa  ni^odiaaal  at 
0*«r  a  fanndrnl  anw  ranadlvri  bu  liemaud  Ilia  •l>a 
of  Iba  (unnrr  walk  fnltr  oaa-tbird.  baxUaa  addlu 
gtujr  pfiv  llU.intlnna.  tomt  of  >bleb  >r*  orlgluT 

druvd  fJliloii.  I<ut  hu  alKKd^il  IhcaiipniMbilltr  of 
the  r»i  "rl-lnal.  lad  tiM  ptuad  hli  iii.i4kal  oona- 
irrnaa  nd'-i  l*>I1a«  DbUfirilaBH  Inbln.  Tha  An>- 
rlMB  plir.iciiiii  aov  haa  all  thai  la  nsadad  la  lli* 


Iha  nrrftoil  "luJwii  hua  mi.b«Dk  wblEli,  lurpn 

tbami<7^^<^^'^*li^fb1t  bavbaadlQrtndad.aDdfTar 
pUatftirIi  apaa  bti  bonk-iball,  nulBg  HHnrcd  thi 
0(  Ua  MMUaa».— V.  t.  M-H.  Sre-rd.  S»r.  IS.  ISM 


Im  Hndlc 


whiah  ham 


Xadte  bad  1u 


7tb  lBB(aa«a. 
1*  vaf  of  lu  la 


UadhM,!) 


Kiinplln  Jiiswaj  of  paiVT- 
9a  ■padal  atad*  t^MalWia 
k  oai  l«>  full,  U4  iia  p«- 
luwi  rniuiiau  ui  aiauiui  oXllnia  vhlab  faclbail  al 
ihaLrdUpuial.  Dr  P>frahHiar7jadlal<ioi.]>anllad 
UnaairofUii  dppstIbbIIt  at  iba  pahltoiUfB  of  lb* 
saw  P)iaraiaaatH*la.  b/  brinflnit  aaiaBabFlilind  adl- 
lioD  ar  rba  (P*»i  wATk,    Thlatdliloaor  Parairalaby 

Bf  InpnTanaala,  bMbifl  iba  dawilpUn  aad  Iban- 
panllaal  daMrmaat^  Va  can  rMMTanaad  U  a*  a 
TM7  axcalim  and  Tallibia  l»v*bMl, — Mra^nMk 
JfiJ  J',mrnal,  FabraaF^,  >««•. 

Tba  nadar  aaanat  fkll  Io  ba  iBipraued,  U  a  (laDta. 
wllh  ihaeiMii^lneTalB»iir  Ihin  wnpk  a>  aeomiiaud' 
or  nearlrall  niarulkn-nrledfaoa  tba  nataria  BiedUa. 
ffa  an  gnallr  lldelitad  la  Prvb>aor  Wuod  hit  bl* 
■daniBiloB  oT  II W  oar  nartdltn,  WllhoBl  bla  ao>tB> 
datl'-a*  •nd  artdlii'iB.  1<  would  low  niDch  »rtu  galna 


B  buok.  -  Pncffi,  Jf 


and  Europe.   ' 


ear;.— S'orivn  Jr< 
Of  lta>  di.uj  w, 

VLLIS  [BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  ProBcriptionB 

'  '    m  tba  Hiitlngn  and  prwtka  of  nanj  of  tba  moat  amlnant  pb^atDiana  of  America 
~        '      ii[tbt1i«uiuiLlDietetiePreiAiatmii9Bnd  Antidolaafor  PoiaonK.    The 

, .;hBfew  brief  Pbarmaoaotio  and  Madieal  Obiaprationa.   T»a1flh  adl- 

tinn,  CBrctDllyr*Ti*«d  andmaohimpmrrdbj  Albert  H.  Ekitb,  M.D.    Id  anaTolucaaHr*.'  | 
of  37tl  pngas,  e«tr»  eloth,  IS  Ofl.     (/Vow  Ruady.) 
Tbia  work  baa  ratnalnad  for  loma  lima  ant  of  print.  owInK  to  tba  aPiiona  ear*  with  wblab  th« 
Editor  baa  anngbt  to  raodar  Iba  prevanl  edilion  worth;  a  canllnunneo  of  tba  tBr;  ramnrkablf 
&Tor  wtalob  bu  cnrriad  Iha  Tolume  to  the  anniuat  honor  of  a  T«k[.riB  EnlTioR.     Ha  hu  leda- 
loDily  andeavorad  to  introdaoa  in  II  all  new  preparntloni»ndo<in)hin(itionidei>«rvingof  lu 
iMBfdaaaddirigtwnnewolnifaa.AnleniotietBndDliinfttMaU.wilbbTiafr  '  '     '    ' 

of  BtomUad  Duida,  tba  naaal  doucba  of  Tbadiehan,  luicgaatiatia  upon  t 
Iniaotlon.  tbe  ■dminiitralivn  ofpnaMithatiat,  At.  Ac.  To  aeosmiaodale  I 
)m  hai  orollted  mtieb  wbich  tba  adTanoa  ofxlgiica  baa  randarad  obiolcli 
natwUhatandlng  Kbieb  iba  voluina  ban  baen  Inerrniiad  hj  mora  than  Ihii 
«ai  ba  f'.nnd  In  a  eopinaa  Indai  of  DIrtasH  and  Ibalr  Tamedtai.  which  onnnot  bnl  ln«reaaa  th* 
vftlDaor  the  work  aa  a  an^icaatlTa  bnok  of  Tpfrrenoa  Ibr  Ifaa  work inj^prnelltT oner.    Bvarj  prevail 

ii  hoped  IhBl  the  Daw  adillon  will  (tally  malnUin  the  poaitioi    """"       " 
loaf  «MU(' 


n  which  " 


■1  /auFHOL 


IgoflonfldeDI^, 
lathe  lnbAlaliai 
I  Dial  hod  of  hypmleraiA 
ita  naneroni  addilli.Da. 
T  of  miaar  importaiiM, 


ittARSON  IJOSEPm,  M.D.. 

V  FrnftMoT  .1/  KnltrUi  ilMi'vi  eiNri 


'    1 

W  Univtriilg  of  p-nmrilo^nln,  *e, 

STNOI'SiS  OF  THE   COURSE   OF   LECTURES   ON   MATKRIA 

MEDIPA  AWD  pharmacy,  delivared  In  the  UnlTPffily  of  Pennnyliania.  With  thrtij" 
Iieeluree  on  tbe  Hwlu*  Operandi  of  Mwliciuaa.  Fourth  and  ravieed  aditiuD,  eitia  olotb, 
IS  on.     (J««  I,t„4d) 

pRi»  USAT  ov  TRi  cei  OP 

annul*  Ubalid  aid  Dtaaoa.  r 
.  aFrehoby  D.  r.  (lONPii.  K  D.. 
aaoraalaatiaeword..   la  >aa  aaat  II 


wi 


•9  XATBRIA  HKniOA  if 
laeladlai  Iba  rrapuPMloBn 
u  »r  Loadua.  ftdluMrf  b.  Di 

RPI  Ciunir.  M  D,    With  ■< 


CBUITIBOH'B  DIRPSHaATOBTi  aa.  <Tomn 
on  lb*  Pbarmwopolaa  o(  Oraai  Rniaig  i 
CdIM  Stalaa.    With  taplaw  addlll^D*.  i 
fraTlBfB.  B]-!.  Kiii.Mtiu.nOi 


Tbcrap^i 
parUaa.    1  Tol.  Had.,  aloth.    7a  aeata. 
MlTnrS  DIErKKBATOBT  AHD  TmRAPKimcAL 


\     B    8  P>.«™« 


12       Henry  C.  Lba'8  Publicattoxs — (3fai.Med.and  Theraj}eutirs). 


S 


TILLh^  (ALFHKI)).  M.  P., 

Pnt/rjuhrr  »»/  Thtitry  and  Practic*.  *\f  MtfUctn^.  in  th^  Un1v«r»1ty  uf  Ptnna. 

TUERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treat i-»e 

on  the  Action  and  Utws  of  Me'licinal  Agentff,  inclndinf;  their  Description  and  Hi^i^rr. 

Thini  eflition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In  \-9^  large  and  hund»ome  octaro  Tolumei  of  about 

170U  pngeit,  extra  cloth,  $10  ;  leather,  $12.  {JnH  Itnifd.) 
Thni  two  large  editionn  of  a  work  of  vuch  magnitade  should  be  ezhnn»ted  in  a  few  je»r».  is 
•ufficieni  evidence  that  it  hat  ruppHed  a  want  generally  felt  bj  the  profesiinn,  and  the  nnaoi' 
mouH  commendation  beiitowcd  upon  it  by  the  medioal  preu,  abroad  a?  well  as  ot  home,  hLnws 
that  the  author  hni*  pnecewfVilly  accompliBhed  hii  object  in  prenenilng  to  the  profession  a  ry^teip- 
fltie  treatise  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  practicing  physician,  and  unincumbered  with  deioili 
interesting  only  to  the  naturalist  or  the  dealer.  Notwithstanding  its  enlargement,  the  prerent 
edition  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  price. 


Dr.  Still *'•  Mpleiidld  work  on  thempeatiet  and  ma- 
teria ncdica.~Xun(l"n  Mtd.  TinuM,  April  5, 1S63. 

Dr.  SlilU  otaml*  to  dny  oda  of  the  be«t  and  most 
liAQorcd  rpprpw^umtiTCH  nt  home  auil  abroad,  of  Ame- 
rican ut^dicino ;  and  tbe^e  volumes,  a  librarj  \n  thom- 
iir'To^.  a  troaenre-honHe  fur  rr»ry  Rindina*  pbj^idnn, 
KAoiire  M*  fame  cren  hnd  hf>  done  nothing  more. — The 
Wfjttf:rn  Jonmnl  uf  Medicine^  Dec.  IStfS. 

W«  re|[ard  this  work  as  the  best  one  on  Materia 


StillA'sTherapeatic*  Is  Incomparably  th«f  hot  work 
on  the  sabjecl.— .V.  Y.  Jfed.  Otiuit^  Sept.  36,  li94K. 

Dr  BtlIl#'«worklsbemmlDKtheb«wt  known  of  anj 
of  onr  treatises  on  Mnt<>ria  Hcdle*.  .  .  .  *>u»  **(  il^ 
most  ralnnble  works  In  th^  Jnngungf*  on  tb^  snbj*rlt 
of  which  tt  treat*.— jr.  Y.  3frd,  Joumnl,  <>ci.  l.^. 

The  rapid  ezhnnstlon  of  two  edillonn  of  Prof  millf  • 
scholarly  work,  and  the  C(in«e<|iieDt  ucc«>»!-itT  for  » 
third  edition,  U  ■nfllclent  evidence  of  th«*  hi^h  oii> 


MHica  In  the  English  langnage,  and  as  sneh  It  de-  !  mate  placed  npon  It  br  the  profoi-slun.    It  is  nofZM* 


•••rvfM  (he  favor  It  hHH  received.— >Jm.  Juum.  Mmii- 
ml  Seteners,  Jnly  ISHB. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  merits  of  the  third  edition 
of  this  mognlflrently  coocclvrd  work.  U  Is  the  work 
on  Materia  Mtnllca,  lu  which  Thcrapoatics  are  prima- 
rily considered — the  mere  nainral  hlAory  of  drags 
bilng  briefly  disposed  of.  To  medical  practltionerH 
UiU  Is  a  very  valnable  conception.  It  Is  Wi»nd<frfal 
bow  much  or  the  riches  of  the  lileraiare  of  Materia 
M*><llca  hsH  been  condenned  Into  thl«  boi>k.  Thn  refer- 
ence4  alone  wonld  make  it  worth  po!»f<et<Hiog.  But  it 
!•  Dot  a  mere  coinpllHtion.  The  writer  oxerel'>eii  a 
g  *i)d  Judgment  of  bin  own  on  the  great  doctrine*  and  !  ample  siiKjeeMinnH  npon  almost  every  imp.>rtantpf>ict 


geratluQ  to  say  that  there  U  no  «np«rior  work  api-a 
the  nnbieet  la  the  EnglUh  language.  The  presest 
edition  Is  fully  up  to  the  roont  recent  advance  ia  the 
science  and  art  of  tberapeatles.— £>uiMHirorfA  Jhdf- 
ool  HertUd,  Ang.  1849. 

The  work  of  Prof.  SlIIIA  baa  rapidly  taken  a  h\A 
place  In  profesHioual  e*teem,  and  to  suy  that  a  third 
editi'm  U  demanded  and  now  appears  bef>jre  b».  mO- 
cienlly  attSKin  the  firm  positl«»n  tnia  irtfaiiM>-  hssaiade 
for  Itself.  As  a  wiiric  of  gi-eat  re^earcb.  iiti'l  «cb>'lKr' 
ship,  it  is  safe  to  nay  we  ba^o  notlrin;(«nTierior.  It  )* 
t'xrcedlngly  fnll,  and  the  hD«y  prartitioiK'r  wiii  twi 


]'-tiut'«  of  Tlierapeiillcs  For  pnrpoiteii  of  practice, 
8till^*s  book  is  alinoitt  nnlqne  bh  a  rep«>rrory  of  In- 
formation, empirical  and  Kcientific.  on  the  actions  and 
us«M  of  medicines. — Lftn*l*m  Lancet^  Ort.  31,  l.SdS. 

Through  the  former  editions,  the  professional  world 
)<«  well  acquainted  with  this  work.     At  home  and 


of  therapeatics.— (?mciM»a/<X4iNCf/,  Aug.  )sti» 

It  Is  Jnst  eight  years  since  the  11  ret  eJilion  of  Pr> 
foHHor  Stint's  Work  was  presented  to  the  pnife-nuK, 
and  we  have  ni»w  to  chronicle  the  receipt  of  Ibe  third. 
This,  we  are  certain.  In  a  sure  IndiradoB  nf  the  r«lD9 
In  which  II  Is  held  ;  It  spenkn  more  londiy  in  Its  fiiv%ir 


ahrosd  Its  reputation  ana  "tandard  treatise oa  Materia  than  could  pOHvlbly  any  words  we  could  write.  Wf 
Medica  Is  securely  eatablixbed  It  Ih  second  to  no  consider  It  Is  or  especial  value  to  student-,  coiuhioio^ 
work  on  the  subject  In  the  Bnglbh  tongue,  and,  in-  sm  It  dues  iberapeutle*  wUb  a  very  exvelleni  de-chp- 
d«*ed,  is  decidedly  sniterior,  in  Hoine  respi>ots,  to  any  .  tioo  of  thn  articles  of  ^e  materia  laed.co. — tiimt^ia 
other.— 'Paetjle  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Juurnfil^  July>  looS.  >  Mtd.  JourtuU,  July,  ifsS. 


QRIFFITH  [ROBERT  2?.),  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Mcthofls  of  Pro- 

paring  and  Administering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phyiicitsi 
and  Pharmaoeuti.«t8.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  atMitions,  ly 
Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  PrufcFPor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and  handsome  ootavo  Tolnma  of  050  pagvt,  donble-colusuif. 
Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  00. 

In  this  volume,  the  Formulary  proper  occnpies  over  400  donble-eolnmn  pages,  and  containi 
about  5000  formulas,  among  which,  be;<ide8  those  striotly  medioal,  will  be  found  namerouf  valnsiMe 
reoeipts  for  the  preparation  of  essences,  perfumes,  inks,  soaps,  varnitihes,  Ae.  Ao.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  indispensabU  for  daily  reference  by  the  prac* 
ti:«ing  physician  and  apothecary,  embracing  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Specific  0 rarity, 
Tem})eraiure  for  Pharmaceutical  Operations,  Hydrometrical  Equivalants,  Spaeillc  Orarities  of  some 
of  the  Preparations  of  the  Pharma«oiKcias,  Relation  between  diflareni  Themioniatrical  Scaler, 
Explanation  of  Abbreviations  used  in  Formulse,  Vocabulary  of  Words  used  in  Prescription*,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Management  of  the  Sick  Room,  Doses  of  Medicines,  Rnles  for  tha  Administratinn 
of  Medicines.  Manngement  of  Oonvulesicenca  and  Ralapees,  Dietetie  Preparations  not  include*]  Id 
the  Formulary,  List  of  Inoompatibles,  Posologicol  Table,  Table  of  Phartnacentieal  Names  which 
differ  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  Officinal  Preparations  and  Directions,  and  Poisons. 

Three  oomplete  and  extended  Indexes  render  the  work  especially  adapted  for  immediate  coanil- 
tation.  One,  of  Disbasks  amd  their  REMEniEH,  presents  under  the  head  of  aach  disease  the 
remedial  agents  which  have  been  usefully  exhibited  in  it,  with  reference  to  the  formulie  containifig 
them— while  another  of  Pharmaceutical'  and  Botanical  Names,  and  a  rery  thorough  Oeveral 
Index  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  at  once  any  information  desired.  The  Formuhiry  itself  ii 
arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  heads  of  the  leading  constituents  of  the  prasoriptions. 


Tills  Is  one  of  the  most  nseftil  books  for  the  prae- 
tlslnir  physician  which  has  been  issued  from  the  press 
or  late  years,  eontalning  a  vast  variety  of  formulas 
f  r  the  safe  and  eonrenlent  adrainlHtration  of  medi- 
cines, all  arranged  upon  sclentiflc  and  rational  prin- 
ctpi>>s,  with  the  qnantliles  ntaied  In  full,  without 
si^us  or  abbrevlailouo.— Jf«iMpA(«  Jfcd.  XiAsorder, 


We  know  of  none  la  our  langnaga,  or  any  other,  se 
eomprebensire  In  its  details.— Lon'irfn  Lnnett. 

One  of  the  most  complete  worka  of  the  kind  la  say 
langnage.— ^dfaAuii^  Jfrd.  Jovmat. 

We  are  not  coffnlnnt  of  the  eztatanca  of  a  paralltl 
woTk,—LotidoH  Jfeil.  GomU*. 
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D  EREIRA  (JON A  THA N),  M.  Z).,  F.  R,  S,  and  L.  S.  ' 

MATERIA   MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abridi2. 

ment  of  the  late  Dr.  Perefra's  Eletnenta  of  Mnteria  Medica,  arranged  \n  cohfomiHj  with 
the  Britinh  Pharmaoopoeia,  and  adnpted  to  the  ose  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Cheinintii  and 
Drnggiiitii,  Medical  and  Pharmaoeutical  Students,  Ae.  By  F.  J.  Farrk.  M.D.,  Senior 
Physioinn  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia; 
■*f>iHted  by  Robirt  Bentlrv,  M.R.C.S.,  Profemnr  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Dutanj  to  the 
Pharmaoentioal  Society  of  Great  Britain;  end  hy  Robrrt  WARiNOTOif,  F.R^S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apt^thecaries.  With  numerous  ailditions  and  references  to  the 
•  United  States  Pharmacopcsia,  by  Horatio  C.  Woon.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  PeDnsylvauia.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volame  of  1040  closely 
printed  pages,  with  236  illnsirations,  extra  cloth,  $7  00 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 
{TMin^lff  Puhlisktd.) 
Tlie  ta>«kof  tbo  AmerieHo  editor  ha«  ^^videntlybepn  |  pools,  none  will  be  more  aeoepCeble  to  the  student 
BO  Moncnre,  for  not  only  hts  he  given  to  qn  all  that  j  and  prncrftloDer  than  the  prexeot.    Perelra'ii  Ma*ffria 


iH  eoutaiood  in  the  abridirraent  nnefnl  f»r  our  pnr- 
poKoa,  but  by  a  careful  and  JudleiouH  embodiment  of 
over  a  hundred  new  remedies  ha«  increaiM>d  the  niae 
of  the  form<fr  work  fully  oae-lhird,  besides  addlna 
many  new  IlluMtratlona,  irnme  oi  whleh  are  orlgioar 
We  unbeflitatingly  nav  that  by  so  doing  he  hua  pro- 

Sortionately  increased  the  value,  not  only  of  the  eon- 
eniied  edition,  but  has  extended  the  applicability  of 
the  great  original,  and  has  placed  hts  medical  oouu- 
trymeu  undt^r  labtiug  obllgatiooH  to  hira.  The  Ame- 
rioan  physician  bow  has  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  treatise  on  materia  mediea,  and 
the  medical  student  baa  a  text-book  which,  for  prac- 
tical utility  and  intrlnide  worth,  stands  unparalleled. 
Although  of  cAUHiderable  siie,  it  Is  none  too  lurge  for 
the  purposes  fur  which  it  has  been  Intended,  and  every 
medical  man  shonid,  in  justice  to  himself,  spare  a 
place  for  it  upon  his  book-ahelf,  resting  aiwured  that 
the  more  lie  eouHulta  it  the  better  he  will  be  satisfied 
of  its  exeellenee.— JV.  IT.  If«i.  JUeord^  Nov.  lA,  1806. 

It  will  fill  a  place  which  ne  other  work  can  occupy 
In  the  library  of  the  phyotioian,  ^tudeut,  and  apothe- 
cary.—Sttirftm  Jfed.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Nov.  8, 18(i6. 

Of  the  many  works  on  Materia  Mediea  wh^eh  have 
appeared  since  the  Issuing  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 


M^ica  had  long  agoaxserted  for  Itself  the  position  of 
b^lng  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  the 
EuglUh  language.  But  Its  very  completeness  stood 
to  the  way  of  iu  suoochs.  Except  in  the  way  <»f  refers 
euee,  or  to  tho«e  who  made  a  special  study  of  Materia 
Medioa,  Dr.  Pereira's  work  was  too  full,  and  its  pe- 
rusal required  an  amount  of  time  which  few 'had  at 
their  dispoHal.  Dr.  Farre  has  very  J  udiclooMly  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  publication  of  the 
new  Pharmacopoeia,  by  bringing  out  an  abridged  cdl<- 
tlou  of  the  great  work.  This  edition  of  Pereira  Is  by 
no  means  a  mere  abridged  re-issue,  but  e^mtalns  ma* 
ny  improvements,  both  in  the  descriptive  and  thera- 
peutical departments.  We  can  recommend  It  as  a 
verv  excellent  and  reliable  text-book.— RMMdwiv* 
Mm  Journal,  February,  1866. 

The  reader  cannot  ^U  to  be  Impressed,  at  a  glance, 
with  the  exceeding  value  of  this  work  as  a  compend 
of  nearly  all  nei^fuT knowledge  on  the  materia  mediea. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Wood  for  his 
adaptation  of  it  to  our  meridian.  Without  his  emen- 
dations and  additions  it  would  lose  much  of  Its  value 
to  the  American  student.  With  thom  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can book.  -  Pfteijhi  Medieal  and  SurffietU  Joumai, 
December,  1866. 


'PJLLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of  muiy  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America 
and  Europe.   Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.   The 
whole  accompanied  witk  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.   Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revisM  and  much  improved  by  Albbrt  H.  Smith,  M.  D.    In  one  volame  8vo. 
of  376  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     {Now  Ready.) 
This  work  has  remained  for  some  time  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  anxious  care  with  which  the 
Editor  has  sought  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable 
favor  whicji  has  carried  the  volume  to  the  nnnsual  honor  of  a  Twklfth  Edition.     He  hns  seda- 
loasly  endeavored  to  introduce  in  it  all  new  preparations  and  combinations  deserving  of  confidence, 
besides  adding  two  new  classes,  Antemetics  and  Disinfectants,  with  brief  references  to  the  inhalation 
of  atomised  fluids,  the  nasal  douche  of  Thadicham,  suggestions  upon  the  method  of  hypodermie 
injection,  the  administration  of  anscsthetics,  Ac.  Ac.     To  accommodate  these  numerous  additions, 
he  has  omitted  much  which  the  advance  of  science  has  rendered  obsolete  or  of  minor  importance, 
notwithstanding  which  the  volume  has  been  increased  by  more  than  thirty  pages.     A  new  feature 
will  be  found  in  a  eopions  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  remedies,  which  cannot  bat  increase  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a  suggestive  book  of  referenee  for  the  working  practitioner.    Every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  typographical  aocurnoy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  fVilly  maintain  the  position  which  **  Ellis'  Foeiiulart*'  baa 
long  occupied.  

ri ARSON  {JOSEPH),  M.D.. 

w  PrxiffAaor  %>/  ifrUerln  Mtidira  and  Phnrmnan  in  the  UntwrtHy  nf  Pennsylvania,  Sc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE   OP   LECTURES   ON   MATERIA 

MEDIOA  AND  PHARMACY,,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  three 
Ifcctures  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Fourth  and  revised  edition,  extra  cloth, 
$3  00.     {Jitst  Tseued.) 


SOTLB'8  MATERIA  MEDIGA  AND  THER.\PEU- 
Tice:  iDcludiug  the  Preperations  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias of  Londno,  Bdluburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
United  States.  WUh  many  new  medicines.  Edited 
by  JosBPB  Cabsoh,  M.  D.  With  ninety-eicht  lllns- 
tratlons.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  about  TOO 
pages,  extra  cloth.    $:1  00. 

CHR18TIS0N*S  DISPENSATORY;  oa,  Gommbiitabt 
on  the  PharmacopcBlas  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  with  coplnus  additiuos,  and  213 
large  wood-enfrra vlugs.  By R.  Eolbs? blp OaipriTH, 
U.  5.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over 
1000  pages,  extra  cloth.    #4  00. 


CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF 
Aixx>Hoi.ic  LiquoBrt  IB  Hbali-m  abd  Disrasr.  New 
edition,  with  a  PrefWce  bj  D.  F.  Cobbib,  M.D.,  and 
explanations  nf  scleatiflc  words.  In  one  neat  ]2mo. 
voiume.  pp.  178,  extra  cloth.    60  cents. 

Db  JONOH  ON  THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER 
Oil,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Pro< 
pertiee.    1  vol.  ISmo.,  cloth.    76eenta 

MAYNrS  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL 
Rbmrmbbabcbb.  With  evenr  Practical  Formula 
contained  in  the  three  British  Pharmaeopselaa 
Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formula  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacoptela.  by  R.  E.  Obippitb,  V.  D.  Ib 
OBs  12mo.  volume,  300  pp.,  extra  eh»tb.    75  eeata. 
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/^ROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  /)., 

^^  Pro/Mffor  q^  Snrgery  In  the  Jpferton  Medical  CtMege  qf  PhUaddpkia. 

ELEMENTS    OP    PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Third   edition, 

thoroaghlj  revimd  And  greatly  improved.  Id  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  vol  jma 
of  nearly  800  pages,  with  about  three  hundred  and  llf^  beaatifnl  Ulnatratiuoi,  of  whieh  a 
large  number  are  from  original  drawings ;  extra  olotb.    $4  00. 

The  very  beautifnl  execution  of  this  valuable  work,  and  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it 
Is  offered,  should  eommand  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  practitioner. 

To  the  student  of  medicine  we  would  aay  that  we 
know  of  no  work  whieh  we  can  mcire  heartily  ooro- 
mend  than  Oroas's  Pathological  Anatomy. — Bouthem 
M*d  and  Surg.  J&umal. 


The  volume  comroendaitielf  to  the  medical  atudent; 
it  will  repay  a  careful  perusal,  and  should  be  upon 


theb<iok-Hholf  uf  «very  American  physicl»n. — Charitt- 
^m  Med.  Journal,  • 


It  cotttainit  much  new  matter,  and  brlogw  down  otr 
knovrledge  uf  pathology  to  the  latest  period. — LiAkdv% 
Laneii. 


TONES  {C.  HANDFIELDl  F.R.S.,  and  SIEVEETLVG  {ED.  H.),  if.  A, 

AdgUlant  Phyticiant  and  Lttelurert  in  81.  Mary't  UotpUal. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     First  AmericaD 

edition,  revised.     With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings-    la 
one  large  and  beantiftilly  printed  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 


Our  limited  iipace  alone  restrains  us  tram  noticing 
more  at  length  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  IntereHting  work ;  presenting,  as  it  doeii,  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in 
relation  to  pathological  anatomy,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  the  student  the  oeces»lty  of  a  tho- 
rough aegnalntanoe  with  its  contents.— JfeiiboZ  Ex- 
miner. 

We  have  long  had  need  of  a  hand-book  of  patholo- 
gical anatomy  which  should  thoronghly  reflect  the 
present  state  of  that  sdeuce.  In  the  treatise  before 
us  this  desideratum  is  supplied.  Within  the  limit*  of 
a  moderate  octavo,  we  have  the  outlines  of  this  great 
department  of  medical  science  accurately  deflned. 


I  and  the  most  recent  Uvestlgatloue  pre»ient<d  la  «uM- 
oient  detail  for  the  student  of  pathology.  We  cassot 
at  this  time  undertake  a  formal  anaiyais  of  this  trea- 
tlM,  as  it  would  Involve  a  separate  and  Issgtby 
consideration  of  nearly  every  subject  discussed :  aor 
wonld  Bueh  analysis  be  advanlagvons  to  the  medical 
reader.  The  work  is  of  snoh  a  character  that  evny 
phyHlolan  ought  to  obtain  It,  both  for  refereuee>as4 
study. —JV:  Y.  Journal  t^  Medietns. 

Its  Importance  to  the  physician  cannot  he  too  highly 
sstimated,  and  we  would  recommend  our  readers  is 
add  it  to  their  llbraiy  as  soon  as  Ihey  eoDveaienlly 
can.— JfrnUmii  Ifed.  OkronteU, 


JOOKITA NSKT  (CARL).  M,  />.. 

Curator  qf  th»  Imperial  Pathological  JVuMcim,  and  Prf^eunr  at  the  UniverHty  qf  Vienna, 

A   MANUAL   OF   PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,      Translated  bj 

W.  E.  SwAixx,  KowABD  8IBYEKI50,  0.  H.  MooBx,  and  O.  B.  Dat.    Foar  Tolnmct  oelavo, 
bound  in  two,  of  about  1200  pages,  extra  cloth.    $7  60. 


OLnOE*8  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  UISTOLOOT. 
Trannlated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Josxph 
Lbidt,  M.  D.  In  one  volume,  very  largo  imperial 
quarto,  with  S20  copper-plate  figures,  plain  and 
eolored,  extra  cloth.    #4  00. 


8IMO:f'8  GENERAL  PATHOLOOT.  as  condaeive  to 
the  EMtabllshment  of  fiatlonal  Prinefplee  fur  ths 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diiieaiie.  In  one  ocuvo 
volume  of  812  ps«es,  extra  eloth.    #1  S3. 


lY^^LJAMS  [CHARLES  J,  A).  if.D.. 

PrqfMwr  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  UkiverHtg  OoUege,  Zondtm. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.    An  Elementary  View  of  the  Causes, 

Nature,  Treatment,  IMaf^osis,  and  Profpiosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics, 
or  the  preservation  of  health.  A  new  Amerioan,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition. 
In  one  octavo  yolame  of  about  500  pages,  extra  eloth.     $3  60. 

The  nneqntvoral  favor  with  which  this  work  has  .  they  will  find  their  labor  and  study  most  amply 
been  received  by  the  profomlon,  both  in  Europe  and  |  repaid.— CfiuiliiiuiH  Med,  Obeereer. 
America,  in  one  among  the  many  gratifying  evidences  ;     _».        . 

which  might  be  adduced  as  going  to  show  that  there  :  .,?*?'«  *•  "<>  ^«'!^  *»  medical  literature  which  ssa 
is  s  steady  progress  Uking  place  in  tho  science  as  well  J"^  »be  pla^e^  ^^ ^'^^  ogg*  1^  !■  }^^_^^'^  •'  lbs 
Si*  in  the  art  of  medicine.--Slt.  ^uis  Jfed.  and  5ury.    "  "*  '  .  -  --         -»*•-      -. 


Journal. 

Ko  work  has  ever  achieved  or  mslatained  a  more 
deserved  reputatloa.  ~  Virginia  Med,  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

One  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  of  whieh  It 
tresis  in  our  langusge. 

It  has  already  commended  itself  to  the  high  regard 
of  the  jirofeiMiivn ;  and  we  may  well  say  that  we 
know  or  no  single  vulome  that  will  afford  the  source 
of  M  thorough  a  drilling  in  the  priaciples  of  pcactice 
SM  thiA.  Students  and  prH«titioners  thonld  make 
themsetves  intlmatsly  familiar  with  its  teachings—  | 


oung  prsetitloaer,  the  JToran  of  the  selentiflc  one.— 


iroung  prset 


A  text-book  to  whieh  no  other  la  our  laufuags  U 
eomparahle.;"Oarhi<ois  Med.  Journal. 

The  absolute  ueeesslty  of  such  a  work  mu<t  be 
evident  to  all  who  pustead  to  more  ihaa  aers 
empiricUim.  We  mast  oonelude  by  again  expreM> 
ing  our  high  sense  of  the  Immeane  benefit  whick 
Dr.  Williams  has  ooaferred  on  medlelBe  by  the  pnb> 
lleation  of  this  work.  We  are  certain  that  in  ths 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  his  PrlneipW  of  Mfdi- 
eirte  ennid  not  possibly  be  8un>assed. — London  Jour, 
qf  Medicine, 


HARRISON'S  BS8AY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT 
THEORY  OF  THE  NBRYOUS  SYSTEM.  In  one 
octavo  volnree  of  802  pp.    $1  AO. 

8<  ILLY  ON  TUB  HUMAN  BRAIN :  tUStructur^Phy. 
«inli>gy,  and  DtHeases.  From  the  Second  and  much 
enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  octavo  vulnrae  of 
dOOpsges,  with  iaOwood-«ato;  extra  eloth.  ift  BO. 


BUCKXILL  AND  TFKK'S  MANTTAL  OP  PSYCHO. 
LOGICAL  MEDICINE;  conlalnlnff  the  History, 
No«nlogy.  Description,  StatlHtles.  Diagnoals,  Patho* 
Ingy,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity.  With  a  rhits. 
In  one  hnndnome  octavo  volume,  of  53tj  pnces,  exin 
cloth.    •!  tt. 
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ipLINT  (A  USTINl  M.  7>., 

J-  Pro/eMftr  of  ihM.  FHhdpUfand  PraeHee  of  JMMim  fn  BdUmm  MM.  Cotkffe^  N.  T. 

A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF 

MBDIOINE ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Btadenta  and  Praetitlnnon  of  Medicine.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  rolnme  of  1002 
pages;  handsome  extra  cloth,  $6  00;  or  strongly  bovnd  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00. 
{Just  Jstutd.) 

Prtm  the  Pfffa4»  to  thf  Third  Edition, 

Since  the  pablicstion,  in  December,  1806,.  of  the  second  edition  of  this  treatise,  mnoktiroe  has 
been  devoted  to  its  revision.  Recognising  in  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  a  pro- 
portionate obligation  to  strive  oonstuntly  to  Increase  its  worthiness,  the  author  has  Introduced  in 
the  present  edition  additions,  derived  from  his  clinical  studies,  and  from  the  latest  cbntributions 
in  medical  literature,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  enhance  considerablj  the  practical  utility  of  the 
work.  A  slight  raodiflcation  in  the  t7p«>grsphical  arrangement  has  accommodated  these  additions 
without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

Kbw  York,  October,  1868. 

At  the  very  low  price  affixed,  the  profession  will  find  this  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes 
within  their  reach.    A  few  notices  of  former  editions  are  sulg'oined. 


We  are  hsppj  In  being  able  onee  more  to  commend 
this  work  to  the«tadent«  and  praetitlonerR  of  medicine 
who  seek  for  Hccurate  Inrorroadon  conveyed  In  Ian- 
gnage  at  once  clear,  preeiiie,  and  expressive.— Jmer. 
•Teiint.  Mfd.  Science,  April,  1867. 

Dr.  Flint,  who  has  been  known  in  this  country  fbr 
many  years,  both  ss  an  author  and  teacher,  who  ha« 
discovered  trntb.  and  pointed  It  ont*^Iearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  othern.  investigated  the  symptomti  and  na- 
tural hlKtory  ofdlKeHse  and  recorded  its  laogasge  and 
facts,  and  devoted  a  life  of  incesiiant  vtudj  and 
thought  to  the  donbtfnl  or  obsenre  in  hfs  profeeston, 
has  at  length,  in  his  ripe  seholtrsblp,  given  this  work 
to  the  prufeMlon  as  a  cruwnluff  gift.  If  wo  have  spoken 
highly  of  its  value  to  the  profc'tiilon  and  world ;  If  we 
have  said,  all  considered,  it  is  the  very  be^t  work 
upon  medical  practice  in  any  language ;  if  we  have 
spoken  of  it*  excellences  in  detail,  and  given  points 
of  apecial  value,  we  hive  yet  failed  to  express  in  any 
degree  our  present  estimate  of  lis  valtie  as  a  guide  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  It  does  not  contain  too  much 
or  too  little ;  it  is  not  positive  where  doubt  should  be 
expressed,  or  hesitate  where  truth  is  known.  It  is 
philosophical  and  speculative  where  philonophy  and 
speculation  are  all  that  can  at  present  be  obtained, 
bat  Botbingis  admitted  to  the  elevation  of  eslabltshed 
truth,  without  the  most  thorough  inveatigAtlon.  It 
is*  truly  remarkable  with  what  even  hand  this  work 
has  been  written,  and  bow  it  all  shows  the  mostcare- 
fsl  thought  and  untiring  study.  We*  conclude  that, 
though  It  may  yet  be  susceptible  of  Improvemeut,  it 
still  constitntes  the  very  best  which  human  knowledge 
can  at  present  produce.  **When  knowledge  is  iu- 
ereased,"  the  work  will  doubtless  be  again  revised; 
meanwhile  we  shall  accept  it  as  the  rule  of  practice. 
•^-Buffalo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Feb.  1847. 

Dr.  Flint's  book  is  the  only  one  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  that  eau  benefit  the  young  practitioner.— 
JfaahtiUe  Mtd,.  Jmimal,  Adg.  1866. 

We  consider  the  book,  in  all  its  essentials,  as  the 
best  adapted  to  the  student  of  any  of  our  numerous 
text-books  on  this  subject.— iV.  T  Med.  Jowm.^  Jan.  '67. 


Its  terse  condsenecs  fully  redeems  It  from  being 
ranked  among  heavy  and  common-place  works,  while 
the  unmistakable  way  in  which  Dr.  Flint  gives  his 
own  views  is  quite  refreshing,  and  far  tram  common. 
It  is  a  book  of  enormous  research ;  the  writer  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  observation  and  large  experience ; 
bis  views  are  practically  sound  and  theoretics lly 
moderate,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commeadlDc 
his  magnmn,  oput  to  our  readers.— iHi62<n  Meetkal 
PrmM  and  (Hreuiar,  May  18,  1866. 

In  th  plan  of  the  work  and  the  treatment  of  Indi- 
vid na  Isubiects  there  Is  a  freshness  and  an  originality 
which  make  It  worthy  of  the  study  of  practitioners 
as  well  as  students.  It  Is,  Indeed,  an  admirable  book, 
and  highly  creditable  to  American  medicine.  For 
eleamesB  end  concisenesH  In  style,  for  careful  reason- 
ing upon  what  is  known,  for  luHd  distinction  between 
what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know,  between 
what  nature  does  In  disease  and  what  (he  physician 
can  do  and  ahould«  for  richness  la  good  cliuirarob- 
servatioB,  for  independence  of  ststement  and  opinion 
on  great  points  of  practice,  aad  for  general  ssgacity 
and  good  judgment,  the  work  is  most  meritorious. 
It  is  singularly  rich  In  good  qualities,  and  f^ree  from 
faults. — Ltmaon  Laned,  June  ^  1866. 

In  following  out  such  a  plan  Dr.  Flint  has  suc- 
ceeded most  admirably,  ano  gives  to  his  readers  a 
work  that  ts  act  only  very  readable,  Interesting, 
and  concise,  but  In  every  respect  calculated  to  meet 
the  reqairementa  of  professional  men  of  every  class. 
The  student  has  presented  to  him,  In  the  plainest 
possible  manner,  the  symptoms  of  disease,  the  prin- 
ciples wblch  should  guide  him  In  its  treatment,  and 
the  dlBcultles  which  have  to  be  surmounted  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  dlagnoeis.  The  practitioner, 
besidea  having  such  aids,  has  offered  to  him  the  con- 
clusioB  which  the  experience  of  the  professor  has 
eaabled  him  to  arrive  at  in  reference  te  the  relative 
merits  of  different  therapeutical  agents,  and  diftrent 
methods  of  treatment.  This  pew  work  will  add  ntit 
a  little  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Prof.  Flint  as 
a  medical  teacher.— jr.  r.  Jfsci.  Jltseer«t,  AprU  S,  1866. 


7)UNOLIS0N,  FORBES.  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY, 
"^THB  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising 

Treatiflci  on  the  Nature  and  TAatment  of  Dieeasea,  Materia  Hedica  and  Therapeutics, 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medionl  Jurisprudence,  Ac.  Ao.    In  four  large  super-royal 
octavo  volumes,  o  182M  doable-oolumned  JMNKMi  strongly  and  handsomely  boiuid  in  leather, 
.  $15;  extra  cloth,  $11. 

*4^*  This  work  containa  no  Icm  than  four  hnndred  and  eighteen  distlnot  treatlaet,  oontribnted 
y  sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 

The  most  complete  work  on  piactical  medldne  the  day.    As  a  work  of  reference  It  Is  Invaluable.— 
extant,  or  at  leant  in  our  language.— 5i/JfV^^  Medical  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Burgery. 
and  »urfficalJournaL  It  has  beea  to  us,  both  as  learner  aad  teacher,  a 
For  reference.  It  is  above  all  prise  to  every  pracU-  ^ork  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
tloner.— W^^Mrrn  Lancet.  modem  Bngllsh  medicine  U  exhibited  in  the  most  ad- 
One  of  the  most  valuable  medleal  publications  of  vantageous  iight.—JfeefleaJ  Examiner, 

B0LLAKD*8  MBDICAL  VOTES  AKD  REFLEG- 
Tioxa  From  the  third  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion, la  one  haadsosse  octavo  volume  of  about 
600  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  60. 


BABLOWfl  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICI XE.  With  Additions  by  D.  F.  Coanii, 
M.  D.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  600,  doth.    $S  60. 
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TJART8H0RNE  (HENRYY  M.D„ 

•^  -^  PntftMor  qf  MggUn^  tn  th9  UniverHtg  qf  Ptntuylvania. 

ESSENTIALS  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAGTICB  OF  MEDI- 
CINE.   A  handy-book  for  Studenti  and  Practitioners.    Second  edition,  revifed  iin«l  im- 
proved.    In  one  handtome  royal  12nio.  Tolame  of  450  pages,  oleaf  ly  printed  on  tmaU  type, 
oloth,  $3  38;  lialf  bound,  $2  63.     {Now  Rwiy.) 
The  very  cordial  reception  with  which  this  work  has  met  shows  that  the  author  has  fully  rac- 
ceeded  in  his  attempt  to  condense  within  a  convenient  compaM  the  essential  points  of  scieatifle 
and  practical  medicine,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  the  student,  but  also  of  the  pruti. 
tioner  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  results  of  recent  advances  in  medical  science. 

aeitrly  than  aoy  tflmllar  inaaual  lately  befure  ns  tlt« 
utandard  mt  which  all  •nob  brt<ik«  nhuaid  aim— of 
t4»achlng  mncli,  tod  nagip.ietiag  more.    To  tb«i  MuiUst 


An  a  strikingly  terae,  full,  and  cumprehensive  em- 
bodiment In  a  eondensed  form  of  the  CBweullals  in 
mndloal  riclenceand  art,  we  haxard  nothing  in  saving 
ihHt  it  \h  IncozdpaEably  in  advance  of  any  work  oi  the 
kind  of  the  pMt,  and  will  stand  long  iu  the  future 
without  a  rival.  A  mere  gUnce  will,  we  think,  im- 
preHM  otherw  wllh  the  currcctnoiiti  of  our  eMiiniaie.  ICor 


we  can  henrtily  recommend  ilie  work  of  onr  Irantst- 

lautic  ciilleagne,  and  the  boay  practltliiner.  w«  «re 

nure,  will  And  in  It  the  means  of  aolrlbx  intfoj  » 

doubt,  and  will  rlve  tmm  the  perovial  of  \\*  pmrr^ 

do  we  lioUeve  there  will  be  found  many  who,  after    having  galn(Hl  clearer  views  to  guide  him  in  faUdAi'j 


the  mont  curhory  examination,  will  (ail  to  posHfiKS  it. 
How  one  could  be  able  to  crowd  to  much  that  Is  valu- 
able, eopodally  to  the  student  and  young  praetltlnner, 
within  the  liniltH  of  ro  small  a  book,  and  vet  embrace 
and  present  all  that  is  Important  In  a  well-arranged, 
clear  form,  convenient,  satisfactory  for  reference,  with 
BO  full  a  I  able  of  contents,  and  extended  general  index, 
with  nearly  three  hundred  formulas  and  roclpea,  is  a 
marvel. —  WtaUam  Journal  of  Medleifw,  Aug.  1S07. 

The  little  book  before  ns  has  this  quality,  and  we 


can  therefoife  say  that  all  students  will  flud  It  an  la- 


sqn 

will 


struggle  with  difoafe.— I>m6.  Jfcd.  Pnmtit  Oct.  2. 1>^. 

Pocket  handbooks  of  medicine  are  not  deslc«bl«, 
even  when  they  are  a:i  carefully  aiid  elaborately  rum- 
piled  as  this,  the  latest,  moat  complete,  and  uu»t  Ac- 
curate which  we  have  seea.— ^rttisA  Jfctl.  Jgunuil, 
Sept.  il,  1S67. 

Thin  work  of  Dr.  Hartsbome  mu^t  act  be  eonfonatl* 
ed  with  the  medical  manuals  so  generally  to  be  fuvnd 
In  the  hands  of  atudentn.  serving  them  at  bMt  but  k* 
blind  guides,  better  adapted  to  }ead  them  attray  thas 
to  any  useful  and  reliable  knowledge.    The  work  be- 


valuable  guide  in  their  pursuit  of  clinical  medicine,  fore  us  presents  a  carefhl  aynopi>i«  uf  tbf>  ewcatisl 

Dr.  Harttfliorue  (ipeaksof  it  as  "an  nnambttiuus  effort  elements  of  the  theory  of  diseased  action,  its  caiu«% 

to  make  useful  the  experience  of  twenty  years  of  pri-  phenomena,  and  resnits,  and  of  thn  art  of  healing.  a» 

vate  and  hospital  medical  practice,  with  its  attendant  recognized  by  the  most  authoritative  of  our  profA^ 

study  and  redecUon."   Thai  the  effort  will  prove  sue-  sional  writern  and  teachers.    A  very  careful  and  ras- 

cessful  we  have  no  doubt,  and  la  bin  study,  and  at  did  examlnHtion  of  the  volume  has  convinced  as  thst 

thrt  bedside,  the  student  will  find  Dr.  Hartshorne  a  it  will  be  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  Baa. 

safe  and  aeeompllBhed  eompanlon.    We  speak  thus  naU  for  the  use  of  the  Ntudent  that  has  yet  appeared, 

highly  of  the  volnmci  because  It  approaches  more  '-American  Journid  MaiL  SoUnegg,  OcL  1^. 

TUA  TSON  ( THOMAS),  M,  D.,  frr. 

LECTURES    OX    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

PHYSIO.     Delivered  at  King*i  College,  London.     A  new  American,  from  the  last  re^i^d 
and  enlarged  English  edition,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Cojtdis,  M.  D.,  author  of 
<*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  Ac.     With  one  handred  and  eighty- 
five  illustrations  on  wood.     In  one  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of 
over  1200  closely  printed  pages  in  •moll  type ;   extra  doth,  $6  50 ;  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  rkised  bands,  $7  60. 
Believing  this  to  be  a  work  which  shoaldlia  on  the  table  of  avary  physician,  and  be  In  the  hands 
•very  student,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  condense  the  vast  amount  of  matter  which  it  con- 
tains within  a  convenient  compass,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  to  plaea  it  within  reach  of  ill. 
In  its  present  enlarged  form,  the  work  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  threa  ordinary  octavof, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  offered  to  the  American  profession,  while  its  mechani- 
cal execution  makes  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume. 


DICKSOIf' B  ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICIIfE;  a  Compen- 
dious View  of  Psthiilogy  and  Therapeutics,  or  the 
History  and  Treatment  of  l>lMMi«ies.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised.  1  vol.  8vo.  of  7A0  pagen,  extra  cloth. 
•  1  00. 

WHATTOOBSERVEATTHEBEDSIPE  AND  AFTER 
Death  in  Mbdical  Casks.  PubllKh^d  under  the 
authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obser- 


vation.   From  the  second  Tjondon  etiltlon.    1  vol 
royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth.    $1  00. 

LAYCOCK'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRIHCIPLSS 
▲STD  Mbthoos  or  MKUirAL  Observatioh  Asn  Ks- 
SEARCH.  For  the  u»e  of  tdvanced  students  sod 
Junior  practitioners.  In  one  very  neat  royal  13mo. 
volume,  extra  cloth.    91  00. 


J>ARCLAT  (A,  Wl).  M.  D. 

^A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  tb*e 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Disease.  Third  American  tram  the  second  and  ravised  London 
edition.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  451  pages,  extra  dotli.     $3  60. 

A  worlc  of  iromenite  practical  utility.— Lotuloa  I  The  boolc  shonid  be  la  the  hands  of  every  practical 
JM.  Timu  and  (Tosstts.  |  maa.—2>«N<f»  Jfcd.  Fr§m. 

JPULLER  (HENRY  WILUAM)^M.  D~ 

■^  PhytMan  to  S^.  Qtnrg^t  HtufpUalj  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR-PASSAGES.    Their 

Patholojry,  Physical  Diagnosis,  SyDiptoms.  nnd  Treatment.  From  the  second  and  revised 
EngH><h  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 
{Just  Issued.) 

Dr.  Fuller'H  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest  was  so  ■  accordingly  we  have  what  might  be  with  perfiet  ju- 
ftrorably  rcHH^ivod.  that  to  many  who  did  not  Itnow  tice  ("tyled  an  entirely  new  work  fr*im  hla  pea,  lbs 
thu  oxtent  of  hl»nngngcm«»nf«,  it  wji«a  matterof  won-  '.  portion  of  the  work  tnsatlng  of  the  heart  and  great 
d«>r  that  it  should  be  nllowed  to  remain  three  years  vcmhoIh  being  excluded.  Neverthnlen!*.  llil^  voIaiB«i« 
out  of  print.  Detorminwd,  however,  to  imprtire  it.  of  almuKt  i'4ual  site  with  the  flrat.— Loa«i<m  Jfsdioui 
Dr.  Fuller  would  not  consent  to  a  mere  reprint,  and  '.  Tbrnsand  Qattite,  July  2C,  18t»7. 
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JPLINT  {A  USTTX),  M.  /)..  •  \ 

•^  Pruft99itr  o/  the  PrinclpUg  and  PmellcB  of  MMtelne  in  XalfevM  Bi^tpUal  Med.  0>lUge,  A.  T. 

A   PRACTICAL  TllEATISE   ON  THE   PHYSICAL  EXPLOKA- 

TION  OF  THB  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OP' DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIKATORT  ORGANS.  Beoond  and  revipad  edition.  In  onehand«ome  ooti.vo  volume 
of  595  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  50.     {JhU  lanttd.) 


Pi«inl»lDg  thi»  ob«eryailon  of  the  Deoesoitj  of  each 
•tn4eni  »ad  praetittoaer  maklog  bimvelf  aeqaainted 
with  auncultatluD  and  percoMsion,  w«  may  ntate  our 
hoaent  oplnloa  that  Or.  Flint's  treatiiie  U  one  of  the 
most  tmttwoTtbj  guides  which  he  ean  coniinU.  The 
iktjle  is  el«ar  and  distlnet,  and  is  also  eoaels«,  being 
free  from  that  tendency  to  over-reflnement  and  unse* 
eesssry  mlnnteness  which  chanietericen  many  works 
on  the  same  snbjeet.— XHiftKii  Jfsrftool  Prese;  Feb.  6, 
1M7. 

Inthelnvalaable  work  before  «•,  we  have  a  book 
ot/actM  of  nearly  600  pages,  admirably  arranged, 
d^f  r,  thorough,  and  Incid  on  all  points,  without  pro- 
lixity; ezhans^ng  everir  puint  and  topic  touched;  a 
monvment  of  patient  and  long-contlnned  olNterTation, 
which  does  credit  to  its  author,  and  reileets  honor  on 


5^ 


THS  SAME  AUTHOR. 


AmerletB  medldae.^il^icinta  Msd.  and  Surg.  Jont' 
nal,  Feb.  1M7. 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  is  replete  with  interest ; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  dlsguoMK  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  are  remarkable  for  their  acumen  and 
great  practical  Talne.  Dr.  Flint's  style  is  clear  and 
elogant,  and  the  tone  of  frefihneNS  and  orialnallty 
which  perrades  his  whole  work  lend  an  addlilonal 
force  to  its  thoroughly  practical  eharitcter,  whieh 
cannot  U\l  to  obtain  fbr  It  a  place  as  a  standard  work 
on  diseaves  of  the  respiratory  system. — London 
Laneetf  Jan.  19, 1867. 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  Excellent  in  detail  and 
exeention,  nothing  better  could  be  desired  by  the 
practitioner.  Dr.  Flint  enriches  his  snbjeet  with 
much  solid  and  not  a  little  original  olMerratioa.— 
Eanktng*9  JMroef,  Jan.  16tf7. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THB  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THB  HEART.    In  one  neat  ootavo  volnmt  of 
nearly  500  pagaa,  with  *  plate ;  extra  eloth,  $d  50. 

P4  VViF.  W.),  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S. 
Senior  Attt.  Pkf/stcian  to  and  Lerturer  on  Phfttloloffg^  td  Ottj/'n  Bogpttal,  Sc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 

ders  and  their  Treatment.     From  the  second  London  edition.     In  one  handsome  volume, 

siuall  octavo,  extra  cloth.     (JMsi  Ready.) 

The  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  England  within  little  more  thnn  a  year 

ahnirg  that  the  author  has  rneeeeded  in  supplying  a  want  felt  by  the  profession.     His  high  repu- 

tntion  as  on  observer  and  practitioner,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  can  hardly  fail  to  attraot 

to  the  work  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

The  generiil  scope  of  the  volume  mny  he  gathered  from  the  following  condensed 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 
Oeneral  Remarks  on  Digestion  and  Indigestion — Prehensiui^-  and  Ingestion — MastioatioB  and 
losalivation — Deglutition — Difficulty  of  Swallowing,  or  Dysphagia — Gastric  Digestion — Vomiting 
— Eructation — Rumination — Perverted  Appetite — Pain  and  other  Murbid  Sensations  connected 
with  the  Stomach — Flatulence — Heartburn— Waterbrash — Acidity — Intestinal  Digestion — Golio— 
Enteralgia — Intestinal  Flatnlenoe — Tympanites — Diarrhoea — Constipation — Artificial  Digestion* 

rrn AMBERS  (t  k.\  m,  d.. 

v^  Cumtulttng  Phyaician  to  St.  ikury'$  Ho^pital^  London,  to, 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  or,  Diseases  of  the  Digfestive  Organs  Functionally 

Treated.     Second  American,  f^om  the  second  and  revised  English  Edition.  .  In  one  hand* 
some  octavo  volame  of  over  SOO  pages,  extra  cloth,  $8  00.     {Now  Ready.) 


He  Is  perhspA  the  most  vivid  and  brilliant  of  living 
medical  writors;  and  here  he  Hnpplien.  In  a  jpraphio 
series  of  tlluxtrations,  bright  sketches  from  bis  well- 
■torM  portfolio.  His  In  an  admirable  clinical  book, 
like  all  that  he  publishes,  original,  brilliant,  and  in* 
teresting.  Ererywhera  he  Is  graphic,  and  his  work 
Hopplies  nnmeruns  practical  hints  of  mncb  Vnlde.— 
Btlinhurgh  Jftd.  and  Surg.  Journal^  Nov.  1807. 

AsNoelate  wilb  this  tbe  rare  fBenlt]r  whieh  Dr. 
Ghamb<*ri»  haii  of  Infawlng  an  enthnsiaitm  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  in  this  little  work  all  the  elements 


It  oarefollv;  have  studied  every  page;  onr  laterest 
in  the  snbjeet  has  been  Intensified  as  we  proeeedod, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  lay  it  down  with  unqnallAed 
praise.—^.  T.  Med.  Record^  April  1A,  lSo7. 

In  (JMt,  there  are  few  sltnations  in  which  the  eom- 
menoing  practitioner  can  plaee  himself  la  which  Dr. 
Chambers'  eonolnslons  oa  digestion  will  not  ba  of 
servioe.— Irondoa  Lancet^  February  33,  1807. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which  it 
has  ever  been  onr  good  fortone  to  reoelvei— iLeiMlon 


rhlch  make  it  a  model  of  its  sort    We  have  perused  <  Jfed.  Jftrror,  Feb.  1867. 

jyRINTON  (WILLIAM),  M.D..  F,R,S. 
^LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  STOMACH;  with  an 

Introduction  on  ita  Anatom  j  and  Physiology.  From  the  raeottd  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  300  pafMi 
extra  cloth.     $3  25.     (Jutt  tuned.) 


Nowhere  can  be  found  a  more  full,  aeeurnte.  plain, 
ad4  iuftrnctive  hUtory  of  thene  diHeuneH,  or  more  ra- 
tioDal  viewb  respecting  their  pstholof^y  and  therapen- 
tia«. — Am.  Jowm.  of  the  Med  Scitfncee,  April.  1885. 


The  most  complete  work  in  our  language  upon  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  pnszling  and  rrapor- 
tant  diseases.— JBoStfon  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  a  or. 
IMS. 


U4BEKSHON  OX  DISEASES  OF  THE  AMMEXTAKT 
CANAL.  (ESOPHAGUii,  8T0MACII,  C.£(JUM,  A^D 
INTEOTIXE^i.  With  Illustrations  on  wood.  One 
vol.  8vo..  319  psns.  extra  clotb.    ^  60. 

CLTMEK  ON  rEVKltb;    THEIK  DIAGNOSIS,  PA- 

TBOLOOT  AND  TBEATMBlTr.      In  OUC   OCtSVO  VolumC 

if  fiOO  paftes.  leather     tl  7A. 
TODD'S  CLINICAL  LBCTURB8  ON  GEHTAEN  ACUTE 
DiKKASBs.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  320  pages, 
dSxtxa  eloth.    $2  60. 


LA  BOCBB  ON  TBLXiOW  FEVER,  eoasidered  Id  Its 
HiHtorical,  Pathological,  Etiologieal,  and  Tlieraptn- 
tieal  Relations.  In  two  largo  and  handttome  octavo 
volnmes.  of  nesrlr  I.'MIO  pages,  extra  ol«ith.  $7  00. 

LA  ROGUE  ON  PNEUlIONlA  ;  its  Suppubed  Couueo- 
tion.  Pathological,  and  Etiological,  with  Autumnal 
Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  tho  Existence  and 
Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one  handsome  oo- 
tavo volame,  extra  doth,  of  MU  pages.    Price  $3  00. 
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PfO BERTS  (  WILLIAM),  M.  i).. 

'*' ^  LfcturfT  on  Medicine  (n  th*  MancheaUr  School  of  Jfedieiue,  4ke. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 
EASES, inolading  Urmar:^  DeposiUi.  Illustrated  by  numerom  oami  and  en^^rarings.  In 
one  very  handsome  ootayo  volume  of  616  pp.,  extra  oloth.     $4  50.     {Jutt  luned.) 

In  carrying  <mt  thla  dcMifa,  he  has  ant  only  made  ■  stre  work  on  urinary  aod  renal  diweiAH^is  r»d»idirred 
Cfiod  a^e  of  bin  own  praotieal  knowledge,  bat  haa  I  la  their  strtetly  praetloil  aspect,  thut  we  po«ai>w  lo 
Droaght  tiiK^ther  from  Tariona  sources  avast  amoont  the  SnglUh  language.— .0rtf<s*  Medical  Jommal, 
of  inrormatlon,  some  of  which  is  not  generally  poH-    Dee.  9,  T84S. 

seMed  by  the  pri)f«ssii>n  In  this  eonntry.  Wo  must  We  have  read  this  bonk  with  much  satisfactioo. 
BOW  bring  oar  notice  of  this  book  to  a  elose,  re-  It  will  take  Its  place  beside  the  b«et  treatisea  is  osr 
grettiag  only  that  wa  are  obliged  to  resist  the  temp- 1  langnage  upon  urinary  pathology  and  tberap^atin. 

'      ~     ~~  Not  the  least  of  iu  merits  Is  that  the  author,  aaliks 


tation  of  gUiag  farther  eztraci«  from  it.  Dr.  Roberts 
baa  already  on  severaji  oecaaions  placed  before  the 


some  other  book'makers.  Is  eouttsoied  to  wtthhoid 


pnifeRsiou  the  reHulta  of  revearches  made  by  him  on  much  that  he  Is  well  qualified  to  dlscuM  in  ordfr  Ut 
yariouH  polntn  connected  with  the  urine,  and  had  thun  impart  to  his  volnme  such  a  strictly  practical  charts, 
led  UH  to  exp<M:t  from  him  something  good — In  which  ter  sh  cannot  fail  to  render  it  popular  amnng  Brii)«k 
expectstion  we  have  b<?en  by  no  meanit  dlKappolnted.  ;  readers.—- Lomion  JTsd.  Ttmn  and  ComUc,  lUrck 
The  book  is,  beyond  qaeHtion,  the  most  eomprehen-  ■  17, 18W. 


MORLAXD  OX  RETENTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF 
THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  URINARY  8ECBE- 
TION.    1  Vol.  Svo.,  extra  eloth.    TAeeuts. 

BLOOD  AND   URINE  (MANUALS  ON).    By  J.  W. 


ORirFTR.  O.  O.  RBEim,  and  'A.  Mabxwick     1  taI. 
12mo  ,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,     pp.  4<)0.    f  I  £•. 

BUDD  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  LIVER.  Third  «di(l<>D. 
1  vol.  8ro..  extra  cloth,  with  ronrbeiiatifu!lyftnN<!>4 
plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.     pp.  MO.   |l  ov. 


TONES  {C.  HAND  FIELD),  M.  />., 

^  Phyniemn  to  8t.  Mary's  HotpUah  Ac. 

CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON  FUNCTIONAL   NERTOUS 

DISORDERS.     Second  American  Edition.    In  ona  handroma  oetavu  Toloma  of  348  pages, 
extra  clolh,  $3  25.     {Jiut  luued.) 


Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  before  us  furnishes  a 
short  but  reliable  account  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  a  cInmi  of  rery  common  but  certainly  highly 
obscure  diHorders.  Tbeadranoed  Htudent  will  find  ft 
a  rich  mine  of  valuable  facts,  while  the  medical  prae- 
Utioner  will  derive  from  It  many  a  suggestive  hint  to 
aid  him  in  the  diagnoMii  of  "nervous  cuKes,"  snd  In 
determining  tho  true  indications  for  their  ameliora- 
tion or  cure. — Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  Jan.  1867. 


We  must  cordially  recommeud  It  to  the  pr<ifr>«luB 
of  this  country  as  supplying.  In  a  great  meaimrf.  s 
defldnncy  which  exists  in  the  mediral  literaluiv  nf 
the  English  langnage. — JKnp  ToHt  Med.  Jtntru.,  Apr^i, 
lStt7. 

:  The  volnme  is  a  most  admirable  on^ — foil  of  Msu 
I  and  practical  suggestions.  —  OuMxda  MvU.  Jumrual, 
i  April,  1867. 


s 


LADE  (D.  />.).  M,D. 

DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  account  of  the  His- 
tory of  its  Preratenca  in  rariona  CoimtriM.  Second  and  raniad  edition.  In  one  ntaft 
royal  12mo.  Toluma,  extra  oloth.    $125.     {Justiuued.) 


8HITH  05  CONSUMPTION :  ITS  EARLY  AND  KK- 

HEDIABLE  STAGES.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume 

of  2.14  psges,  pxira  cloth.    $2  2i. 
SALTER  ON  ASTHMA  ;  its  Pathology,  Causes,  Con- 

seqaencoii,  and  Treatment.    In  one  volume  octavo, 

extra  cloth.    fZ  AO. 
BUCKLER  ON   FIBKO-BROlfCHITIS  AND  BHBU- 

MATIC  PNEUMONIA.    In  one  ooUvo  voL,  extra 

cloth,  pp.  ITiO.     $1  %\ 
riSKB  FUND  PBIZB  E88AT8.— LBS  ON  THB  EF- 


FECTS OP  CLIMATE  ON  TTBERrULOrS  ©18- 
EASE.  AN D  WAKKBN  ON  THE  INFLUENCE OV 
PREONANCT  ON  THB  DEVELOPMENT  OP  Tf- 
BBKCLB8.  Toc«Hher  la  one  aeat  octavo  volans 
extra  cloth,  ti  00. 
WALSH £"8  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THB  PIS- 
EASES  OF  THE  HEABT  AND  GREAT  VEt»SEL^ 
Third  Anerioaa,  f^om  the  third  revined  and  unch 
enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  hiiodr-omeocUTO 
volnme  of  420  pages,  extra  doth.    #3  00. 


TTUDSON  (AX  M.  D.,  M,  R.  L  A., 

-^-^        Pkyeicinn  to  the  Meath  Hnitpital. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY 

Cloth,  $2  60.     {Now  Ready.) 

As  an  admirahle  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
oar  knowledge  concerning  fever,  the  work  will  be  as 
welmime  to  the  medles|  man  in  active  practice  as  to 
the  studont.  To  the  hard-worked  practitioner  who 
wishe*  to  refresh  his  notions  concerning  fever,  the 
book  will  prove  mo-»\  valuable.  ....  We  heartily 
foromend  hin  excellent  volnme  to  studentii  and  the 
profession  at  large.— Loadfon  Xaisret,  June  t%  1807. 

The  truly  philosophical  lectures  of  Dr.  Hudson  add 


OP  FEVER    In  one  vol  8vo.,  extra 


much  to  our  previous  knowledge,  all  of  whirii  thfv, 
moreover,  analyse  and  eondense.  Thin  well -conesivel 
task  has  been  admirably  exnented  f  n  the  lecture*,  11- 
InMtratlve  eases  and  quotations  being  arranged  tnito 
appendix  to  each.  We  regret  that  apace  forbid*  aar 
quotation  from  the  lectures  on  trealm<*nt,  which  ars, 
in  regard  to  researeh  and  Judgment,  most  msaicrly, 
and  evldentl  J  the  result  of  extended  .ind  mainn'  ex- 
perience.—Brf<J«A  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  'H,  \8«:i. 


L 


TONS  [ROBERT  i).),  JT.  C.  C. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or.  Selections  from  a  Course  of  Lectures 

on  Fever.  Being  part  of  a  Coarse  of  Theory  and  Pnotioe  of  Medicine.  In  one  neut  ocuto 
volume,  of  362  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 

TALLEMAND  AND   WILSON. 
A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON   THE    CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  8PERMAT0RRH(BA.     By  M.  Lallixavd.     Translated  and 

edited  by  Ubwrt  J.  McDouoall.     Fifth  American  edition.    To  which  b  added OX 

DISEASES  OF  THB  VESICULiB  SEMINALES,  ahd  tbcie  AsaooiAnD  ORaAXt.  With 
special  reference  to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  PhMtatie  and  Urethral  Mncoos  MeabraBS. 
By  Mabrib  WiLBOK,  M..I>.  la  onai^aaX.  ^X.'aN^Noliitaa^Qf  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 


Henrt  C.  LxA'a  PuBLiCATiOHS — (Venereal  Diteages,  etc.).  19 

UUMSTEAD  (FREEMAflJ.).  jtf. />.. 

■t^        PT:f.txn- ../  VtniTial  Dtnaatt  at  tht  WJ.  ../  J>»^..  a<id  Hvrg.,  Km  Tor*,  At. 

THR  PATHOLOGY  AND  TKEATMEXT  OP  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES. Tncladini;  Iha  rranltg  at  recent  invullgitiDna  upon  the  labjeet.  A  new  and  ra- 
Ti>ed  edition,  with  il1s)traI[on*.  In  0D»  Urge  and'  handeamg  ooMra  rolume  of  640  p*gM> 
eitr»  oloth,  %i  00.     (Lttri/y  Itntid.) 

Is  EoKllih  n 


pmgnl  dftf  on  tli*  •objKI.— SrUfab  and  FliT.  Mtd.- 
Iklrnrg.  kniaa.  April,  IBM 

Lnmdon  Lancet.  Feb.  U,  iwa. 

—BrU.and PonttiiXtd.-CMTi'rg.  Rtelac.  ltn.,-ei. 

We  liiT>  am  net  with  my  which  mn  hlifhlr  merit* 

our  kpprDvml  iiod  prmlae  u  Ibe  iMaad  eillrloD  of  Dr. 

BoiD.lud'i  work.— efu^wJfnJ.^uunul,  Oct. ISM. 

be  whole  nb'jKX.—Lnnd.  Knl.  Tliut  and  SomHi. 
We  hk**  Dod.mbl  tmt  It  wilt  •npenede  In  Am-rlce 

lie  eqail  Id  point  of  eomplelpneM  >eJ  |>ni«le»l  iln- 
pllelljr.— AuMvH  Ifidl-kU  a^Kl  OKrelcai  JunnuU, 

Th.  book  le  ou  whlob  .Terr  pn»IUo»r  efaoold 
here  In  hli  pOHeMlon.  end,  ws  mij  fnrthei  UT,  Ike 
anJ«  book  ipoB  the  idUhi  which  he  iheuld  uknow- 

fl»rpie.ll  /^^timoJ.  July,  1641. 

A  perfect  eompUitloi  of  ell  (bil  li  worth  kDowieg 

The  beat  work  wllb  which  we  ere  »i|u.lnled,  ksd 

riVLLERIER  [A.).  and  J>OMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.], 

<-^  SurtftonlufAci'djiUaldii  JTIdl.  -^^       Fnjitfo- .^  Vr.!imal Dlfwj  tal'i^ OolUffl^ 

AN    ATLAS    OP    VENEREAL    DISEASES,       T^nslnted   aii<i' Edited    by 

PniiHAK  J,  BcHiTBAD.     In  .one  IkrRe  imperial  Ito.  Tolame  of  328  pngee,  double -oolamna, 

with  ZB  platoe,  oontAlning  ihont  1&D  Igur.i.  beaatifoll}  eolorad,  man;  uf  them  the  elu  nf 

life;  itranRl;  boand  in  Mtra  eloth,  $17  UO;  tin,  in  flre  parte,  eloat  wrapperifur  mailing,  at 

tS  per  part.     {Jtul  RtaHf.'i 

At  tb*  lueewior  of  BJoord  In  tbe  great  Venereal  Hoapital  of  Parii,  H.  Cnlleriar  hrw  enjojad 

■pecial  advnDtagea  for  th>  preaenl  undertaking,  andfaieaeriecuf  UlaatratioDe,  tbongh  onlj  rwrallj 

llniehed,  i*  already  reettgnlied  na  the  moat  eomplet*  and  oomprehtnaUe  that  baa  jet  appearad  oa 

thlt  BUbject,     In  reprndueing  the«e  pletea  nTer;  oare  hii  been  had  to  preserve  their  arlistio  Bnlah 

and  leonrnej.  and  Ihej  are  eonfldentlj  nreaented  nt  equal  to  anything  Ihnt  haa  yet  been  prndnoed 

in  thie  eountry,    Tbe  reputation  of  Dr.  Bum^tead  na  a  writer  and  ajphilogropber  la  too  well  known 

to  require  other  guarantee  for  the  fiderity  of  tbe  tranitalion  or  the  rstueof  Iheadditloni  Introdneed. 

AutiolpnlinK  a  >ery  large  eale  for  thie  work,  it  it  olfeied  at  the  very  low  prior  of  Thhib  Dot,. 

LARtt  a  Part,  (bua  plaeing  il  within  the  reaohoFatl  who  are  intereited  in  tbi*  department  oFpraO- 

tlB*.     aenlleman  deairing  early  Impceaaiona  of  the  platee  wonld  do  vail  la  order  it  without  delay. 

O^*  A  apaoimen  of  the  ptataa  and  text  aent  tna  by  mail,  ua  raoalpt  of  3G  MBtJ. 

Thi.  la  a  lory  hecdaoma  edition  In  BnrlHh  of  a 

well-hBOWD  aed  blihly  Talnad  French  pu1>l1calloa. 

That  Dr.  Buantead,  Iheaothotothyflirlhe  beel  and 

and  edit  thlcoae.tDeaka  mora  hl(Iily  In  Ita  hvor  than 
auytblntthateiuiba  lald.  Ilia  a  JnJca.Bt  ea  m- 
ardri.    The  traaalatloB  le  an  eieallenl  one.    The 


le  work.  The  whole  ^ttlnf- ep  of  tbia  publlci 
of  niTfl  exnllence,  and  moat  creditable  to  all 
imed.—Jn.  Jrmm.  tif  Utd.  SclnuM,  April,  II 
A  ni*«Dtflceijt  work.  In  th.  b»I  .lyte  of  artlatlo    "'""■»—■■■'"■>'■■■■  ™" 

iBBtrallun— Pftfwipa  lf«l,  JobdmI.  April,  IH8.        1 1"  Ihi.connlry,  relating  to  the ,._     „ . 

„      '  ,1      ..     .1         , 1  rorwnl,  clu«  of  reneraal  dlaenMn.    Th.  uuthor  ani 

Wedwlre  now  e-peelallj  to  eall  Iha  alleotlon  of   editor  are  alike  man  ofeaperleace  and  rBiloeptabl-- 
i*  proKHaloa  to  [he  appearaim  of  tbIa  magnlllcent  j,,       ^^j  „  frMlf  aommccd  tbe  prodncl  of  their 
ork.    The  pl»l"ia"ito'"»-illho|rapUy  ar.in<..l,|^^„^,fc,g,„^  palroni^  nf  1^0  prufeaalon.- 
Imlrably  exwutud  and  onm^re  rery  IkYorably  Id     j^,,^,  j,^,  KtumtotT,  Hay,  ISM. 
ellaclBeea  and  brilllnney  with  the  orlglnala.  aa  we  |         ^'  •       '• 


uf  all,  and 

•  hen 

eon.plel.'dttwillbeain.x 

Tiluab 

literature.— X  Y.  Mil,  /a 
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fpLL  {BERKELEF), 

-'-'  SiTgKM  tn  Iht  Lack  Oufttof,  London. 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS.    In 

one  haodMD*  ooUto  Talnme ;  extra  eioth,  13  3S.     (Pfaw  Rtadf.) 
MUNHART  Of  coKTRirra. 

riser  PiTnioB— IHTannrcToaT     Cmrria  I.— Hlniorl™!.    Tujir  II.— Mndnn  Vlewe. 

SroiinlJiririioa— MTTRiLia.  Cnipriia  [.— Oulllui.  CHAr  II,— l-r^ipn^atlae.  Chip.  Ilf.— Frogreaa  of  th* 
nWai*.  Chap.  IV.— Ernplloo-  on  the  Skin,  fnip.  V— Tha  AllBienlary  Canal.  CBAP.  VI.— Tli.  Air 
P«iui<->.  Vntr.  VII.— Tlic  B„nc.,  Mn.dm.,  Tondona,  Jilnts  Heart,  .nd  gro.i  Blood i-a-el».  Chap,  VIII,— 
Ttat  Brain,  Serrea.  and  Ormaa  of  Sperial  Senu.  Chap  IX— Tha  eanltu-Urluary  Or«Hiu.  Chip.  X — 
InhaUle  »Tphllli'.  Chap.  XI  1>lct-aHBCvnfunn<Itd  witb  ByphlUa.  Chap.  Xll.— TbePCDgiiDilior  BypblU*. 
Chap.  Xllt-Tnuiin-ni  of  Byptillla, 

TNIan  lliTMiov— CnA^rni,    CuAPTia  I  —  DeorrtptloB,    Crap,  11,— Treatient, 

FM-kTB  RnneTux— OnanHanixA,  CnAPraa  I  — Urethrllieln  Kan.  ClAP,  IL— The  CoDpllcaliaBe  of  OOBOr- 
ifaoal  Orothillta,    Cnap,  IIL— Oeaerrlioa  In  Waaiaa. 

Fma  UiTiaiua— AccWMir  TinuiAi.  DoaAaca. 


20  Henry  C.  Lea's  Publtcattonb — (lH«ea»e»  ofih^.  Skin), 


ry^ILSON  {ERASMUS),  F.E.S., 

ON  DISKASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  Illustrations  on  wood.   Scv- 

eiith  Amoriean.  from  the  sixth  and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  large  ootaro  Tulame 
of  over  800  pages,  $5.     {Just  Jsiud.) 

A  SKIUES   OF   PLATES   ILLUSTRATING  "WILSON    ON  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  SKIN;'*  consisting  of  twenty  beantifully  ezecnted  plates,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  ez(\ni8itelj  colored,  presenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin, 
and  embracing  accurate  representations  of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  disease,  most  of 
them  the  siie  of  nature.     Price,  in  extra  cloth,  f  5  50. 
Also,  the  Text  and  Plates,  bound  in  one  handsome  volume.     Extra  olofh,  $10. 

Frtym  ths  Prrface  to  ths  Sixth  Eftgluk  Edition, 

The  pre!*ent  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  in  many  parts  rewritten,  and  oar  attention  hsi 
been  speiMsIly  directed  to  the  practical  application  and  improvements  of  treatment.  And,  in 
conclusion,  we  venture  to  remark  that  if  an  acute  and  friendly  oritie  should  disoover  any  differ< 
ence  between  our  present  opinions  and  those  announced  in  former  editions,  we  have  only  to  ob» 
serve  that  science  and  knowledge  are  progressive,  and  that  we  have  done  oar  best  U>  move  onward 
with  the  times. 

The  industry  and  care  with  which  the  author  hss  revised  the  present  edition  are  shown  bj  tbs 
fftct  that  the  volume  has  been  enlarged  by  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  In  its  present  improved 
form  it  will  therefore  doubtless  retain  the  position  which  it.  hafl  acquired  as  a  standard  and  classieid 
anthority,  while  at  the  snme  time  it  has  additional  cinims  on  the  attention  of  the  profession  u 
the  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subjeot  in  the  English  language. 

8ncb  a  work  as  tlie  one  before  as  U  a  rooHt  capital  We  can  nafely  recommend  It  to  the  prufeiisloB  u 
and  acreptiible  help.  Mr.  Wllik)D  has  lonjc  Itoen  held 
at  biffh  authority  in  thl>«  depurtntoat  of  medicine,  and 
bU  book  OD  dineaMH  of  the  «kin  hai  long  been  re- 
gnrded  sm  oho  of  the  best  text'books  extant  on  the 
eubject.  The  prei«ent  edirion  Is  carefully  prepared, 
and  brought  np  la  ita  reviaion  to  the  present  time    lu 

thiffedUlon  WA  have  aUolucladed  the  beantifnl  aeries  „  .,,  ,        ^^      ^       -^  ^^     «n 

of  plates  Illustrative  of  the  text,  and  in  tbe  Imat  edi-  ;  Hkla.— .Brtf£**  and  Fitreisrn  Xtdieal  Rtmw. 


the  l)e«t  Witrk  on  the  wubjAct   now  In   ex:Mteii<^-  is 
the  Engliah  langvafe.— if'-vficai  Timm  and  UauUt. 

Hr.  W!1«nn*B  volnme  Is  an  excellent  dt<e«t  '4  the 
tctaal  tmouDt  of  knowledge  of  entaDe«>ae  diAeftp«>«; 
It  iucludeH  almost  every  Tact  or  opinion  of  irnporUir'-* 
couDected  with  the  anatomy  and  Mtholcgy  of  the 


tlon  pabllnhed  Meparately.   There  are  twenty  of  theae 

Elates  aearlv  all  of  them  eolored  to  nam  re,  and  ex - 
ibiting  with  great  fld^ity  the  varioaa  groups  of 
di«eap(efi  treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work.-~(7<n- 
einnnti  Lancet,  Jane,  18&S. 

Vo  one  treating  skin  dineaaeR  should  be  without 
a  copy  of  this  standard  work.  — Oana<la  Lancet. 
Angnst.  1S4S. 

^  7  THE  SA  UTR  A  UTl/OR.  — 


These  plates  are  very  accurate,  and  are  exeenr^J 
with  an  elegance  and  taste  which  are  highlycredtuHt 
to  theartlHtic  aktll  of  the  American  artist  whoexecntvd 
them. — 8t.  LmtU  Mfd.  JnurtuU, 

The  drawings  are  very  perfect,  and  tbe  flni«h  aad 
coloring  artistic  and  correct;  the  volume  ij«  an  iDdii* 
pennable  companion  to  the  book  It  lllu^tralea  aid 
completes.— C/utr^eifon  MtdiaU  JoumaL 


THE  STUDEXT^S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and  Dis- 

EASES  or  THB  SKiH.   la  ooc  vcrj  handsome  royal  12mo.  Tolame.  $3  50.    {Lately  Ib$uM.) 


'nJELIOAN  {J.  MOORE),  M.D„  M,R,LA., 
"^  A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON   DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIX. 

Fifth  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  I>nblin  edition  by  T.  W.  Belcher,  X.  J>. 
In  one  neat  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  463  pages,  extra  oloth.    $2  25.     (Juat  I»9U(Fd.) 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  be-:  This  ioatruotlve  little  volyme  appears  one«  vh^n. 
yond  nnquHlifled  ct)mmeadation  to  ulfer  It  is  no  Atr  Slace  the  death  of  Its  diatingniahed  author,  the  kiuiI  v 
the  mqnt  complete  one  of  its  site  that  hsM  appeared,  |0f  akia  diaeases  baa  been  ooDtdderably  adranred,  ao-t 
and  for  the  student  there  can  be  none  which  can  com-  Ithe  resoJta  of  these  Inveatigatlona  have  been  added 
pare  with  it  In  practical  value.  All  the  late  dlaco-  .by  the  present  editor  to  the  original  wurk  of  Dr.  Xeii- 
veciea  in  Dermatology  have  been  duly  noticed,  and  gan.  ThU,  however,  has  not  no  fkr  iDcrf»«ed  itn  bn'k 
their  value  Justly  estimated;  In  a  wurd,  the  work  Is, as  to  deatrov  its  reputation  aa  the  moMt  e«tnr-u->'rit 
fully  np  to  the  tiineis  and  is  thoroiighly  stocked  with  manual  of  dlseaaea  of  the  akin  that  can  lie  prucared 
moat  valuable  informatlon.^A'ev  Tori  Mtd.  Record,  ,by  the  stadent.~(7^fca^o  Jfed.  Jourmil,  Dee.  ISM. 
Jan.  la,  1S67.  | 

j^r  THE  8A3IE  AUTHOR.  

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS   DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto 

volume,  with  exquisitely  eolored  plates,  fto.,  presenting  about  one  hundred  yarieUea  of 
disease.     Extra  cloth,  $5  60. 

The  dlagnomis  of  eruptive  diweaHe.  however,  nnder  |  inclined  to  consider  it  a  very  snperlor  work,  com* 
sll  circumctHuctiH,  la   rery  dllUcnli.     Neverthelesa,  |  biniug  accurate  verbal  deacripClon  with  aouad  views 


Dr.  Nellgan  has  certainly,  "aa  far  as  po«Mible."  given 
a  fkitbful  and  accurate  representation  of  thia  clax^  of 
disea-^S  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the'«e  plate* 
will  be  of  great  ura  to  the  wtudont  and  practitioner  In 
drawing  a  diagno»>i8  as  to  the  class,  order,  and  npeclea 
to  which  tlie  particular  ca*>e  may  belong.  While 
looking  orer  the  "Atlas"  wa  have  Inien  induced  to 


examine  also  the  "Practical  Treatise,*'  aud  we  are  J  o(  a  practical  m^n.— Buffalo  Mtd.  Journal, 


of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  empiite  diMii«e». 
— GUittgnw  Mea.  Jnumnl. 

A  eompend  which  will  very  mnrb  aid  tbe  practi- 
tioner In  this  difflcnlt  branch  of  diaganvlK.  Takes 
with  the  beautifal  platea  nf  the  Atiaa,  whii*h  are  re- 
markable for  their  accuracy  and  beanty  i*f  r.>l-tribf, 
it  oonaiitutea  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library 


TJILLIER  {THOMAS),  M.D., 

•^-^  Phykirian  to  thti  Skin  D^jyartmetit  of  TTniv^tttty  Co(lfff«  Hoiipital,  Ac. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for  Students  and  Practitioners, 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  800  pages,  with  two  platea;  asira  oluth,  $2  25. 
{Jutt  ijiusd.) 


nsNRT  C.  Lsa'8  Publioationb — (Dvseotes  of  Children), 
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f^JHITH  (J.  LE  RT.Sf).  3/.  /)., 

^  PrqfnMfir  cf  MorhUt  Anatomy  in  the  Bellemu  ffintpital  Jfvi    (htVttgt^  N  7. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CniLDREN.    In  one  handsome  ooUro  volame  of  620  pegei,  extra  oloth,  $4  75 ;  lenther, 
$5  75.     {Now  BmJp.) 

Wp  Iihvh  no  Work  upon  tin*  Dinfaae^of  lofAoejand  =  experieooe  which  he  hM  bo^n  enablod  to  acquire  in 
Cililtlhiwd  which  can  compare  with  it.-^Bujf'Uo  Med.  I  the  treatment  of  I bfitntlie  di>iea«(eN.  hdiI  iho  care  which 
oit'f  Surg.  Journal^  March,  ISiU).  ho  hu^  accu«tuin<Hl  hinmeirto  take  in  tlie  hrndy  nfthe 

The  description  of  the  p:ithol<.?y,  nyinplomii,  and  '  ■*«jnlftcant  fact*  relet  I  ng  t<»  the  palhol..i?ic»l  aoatomy 
fferenl  dlaefc.eii  la  excoll«Qt.-^M     "'^y'*'  Hne*^*  «r  childhood,  einiii..ntly  fli  hi  in  for  the 

I  ta^k  whieh  he  hna  taken  npoa  hiniMelf  The  remark- 
able Caeultyiif  brloglugout  aalient  p<>iutN  and  ntatiag 
conrlselj  other  lens  Imporiant  facta,  eDablen  him  to 
crowd  within  a  small  cumpaaa  a  raiit  amunnt  of  prac- 
tical informailon.  The  ntientlon  glvnn  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Tarlona  maladies,  aa  well  ati  the  preeenta- 
tioa  of  all  the  reoentlj  accepted  pathological  yleva, 
make  it  one  of  the  mont  ralnable  treatiaeH,  within  its 
present  compass,  that  can  be  plac«*d  la  the  .hands  of 
any  seeker  after  tmth  The  Tolume  an  a  whole  will 
still  farther  esrabllHh  for  the  writer  a  permanent  and 
enTiable  reputation  as  a  earefnl  obiterver,  an  impar- 
tial interpreter,  a  saflB  and  trnatworthy  adviner,  and 
a  modest  and  nntirlng  student.— ilT.  T.  Med.  Beeord, 
March  15,  1869. 

We  hare  pernsed  Dr.  Smith's  book  with  not  a  little 
satisfaction ;  it  is  indeed  an  excellent  work :  well  and 
correctly  written :  thoroughly  up  to  the  modern  ideas ; 
concise,  yet  complete  in  ItH  material.  Wo  cannot  help 
welcoming  a  work  which  will  be  worthy  of  reliance 
as  a  text-book  for  medical  stndeiitu  and  yunnger  phy- 


trt»atraent  of  the  dld'erent 
M^.  Journal^  April,  \W9. 

8o  (^11,  sati'&ctory,  and  complete  is  the  Information 
to  lie  derived  from  this  work,  that  at  no  time  have  we 
examined  the  pages  of  any  book  with  more  pleasure. 
The  dljieases  incident  to  childhiN)d  are  treated  with  a 
clearness,  precision,  and  understanding  that  is  not 
often  met  with,  and  which  must  call  forth  the  ap- 
proval of  all  who  cnnsttlt  its  pages.— CVaofnTiotf  Med. 
Jiep€rtory,  May,  IbCiO. 

This  work  is  complete  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  enters  more  fnlly,  with  clearneHS  and  pre- 
cision, into  the  diseases  of  childhood  than  most  other 
works  which  we  hare  seen,  Phyiilciaus  or  students 
who  wiah  to  obuia  a  work  oontaio  ag  the  Utest  views 
OB  the  treatment  of  children  will  Hud  this  one  of  the 
\*eiit.^J>frminioH  Med.  Jnurnal,  April,  1S0A. 

The  anther  of  this  Tolnme  Is  well  known  ar  a 
Talued  c<inirlbntor  to  the  llterstore  of  his  lipeclalty. 
The  fkllhftal  manner  In  which  he  bai«  worked  in  the 


public  Institntions  with  which  be  has  been  connected, 

the  consdeutloUH  regard  for  truth  which  Las  for  yearrt  i  tilclans  in  their  Inro^ttgatlon  of  dinea-'e  iti  children.— 

characteriied  all  his  researches,  the  great  amount  of  I  BoHon  Med.  and  Surg.  Jottrnalf  March  4,  16(9. 

flONDIE  (/).  FRANCIS),  M~D. 

^  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  augmented.  ,  In  one  large  octavo  volnme  of  nearly  800  eloeelj- 
printed  pages,  extra  oloth,  $5  25  ;  leatHt r,  $6  25.      (Now  R^ariy,) 


Dr.  Conilie  has  been  one  of  those  who  have  per- 
formed such  a  service  satii»factorlly,  and,  as  a  result, 
his  popular,  comprehensive,  and  practical  work  has 
received  that  high  compliment  of  appntval  on  the 
part  of  bis  brethren,  which  several  editions  incontee- 
tably  set  forth.  The  present  edition,  which  Is  the 
sixth,  is  fully  np  to  the  times  in  the  discussion  of  all 
those  points  in  tne  pathology  and  treatment  of  inflin- 
tiie  dlsea»>es  which  have  been  bronght  forward  by  the 
German  and  French  teachem.  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  work  is  the  best  American  one  that  we  have,  and 
in  its  special  adaptation  to  American  practitioners  it 
certainly  has  no  equal.  — iWne  York  Med.  Record, 
March  8,  1868. 

No  other  treatl*ie  on  this  snbject  la  better  adapted 
to  the  American  physician.  Dr.  Coudie  has  long  stoini 


before  his  rountryroen  as  one  peculiarly  pre-eminent 
in  this  department  of  medicine.  Ills  work  has  been 
so  long  a  standard  for  prartltloners  and  medical  sin- 
denta  tbat-we  do  no  more  now  than  refer  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  reached  its  sixth  edition.  Wo  are  glad 
once  more  to  refresh  the  impressions  of  our  earlier 
days  by  wandering  through  its  pages,  and  at  the  sama 
time  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  tho  vonngesl  mem- 
bers of  the  prufeeslon,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
the  older  editions  on  their  shelves.— <S)f.  Louts  Med. 
Reporter,  Feb.  15. 1S68 

We  pronounced  the  flrst  edition  to  be  the  beet  work 
on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Kngli*'h  language, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  bK«iu  published,  we 
itUl  regard  It  In  that  light.— Jfedfcu/  Exiimiiwr. 


TKTEST  ( CHARLES),  M.  D., 

'  '  Phyeieian  to  the  Hnnjtitalfttr  Sick  Children,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD. Foarth  American  trom  Ihe  fifth  rericed  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  ona 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  656  oloselj-printed  pages.  £xira  cloth,  $4  60 ; 
leather,  $5  60.     {Just  isntsd.) 

Of  all  the  English  writers  on  the  diseases  of  ehll- 1     Dr.  West's  volnne  Is,  in  oar  opinion,  Incomparably 


dren,  there  is  no  one  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  ns  as 
Dr  West.  For  years  we  have  held  his  npiuion  an 
Judicial,  and  have  regarded  him  as  on»>of  the  higheiH 
living  authorities  in  the  difficult  d«>partuieul  of  medi- 
cal science  in  whieh  he  is  most  widely  known.  Ills 
writings  are  characteriied  by  a  sound,  praoilcal  com- 
mon sense,  at  the  same  time  that  they  bear  the  marks 
of  the  most  laborious  study  and  investigation.  We 
c«>minend  it  to  all  as  a  most  reliable  ad  r  iter  on  many 


the  bett  authority  upon  the  maladies  of  children 
that  the  practitioner  can  consult.  Withal,  too— a 
minor  instter.  trnly,  bntatlll  not  one  that  sbonid  ba 
neglected— Dr.  West's  ooraposition  poi«»esK«s  a  pecu- 
liar charm,  beauty  and  cloarness  of  expros^ion,  thus 
afford  ing  the  reader  much  pleaNore,  even  iodependei  t 
of  that  which  arises  from  the  acqui^ilion  of  valuable 
truths. — CineinncUt  Jour,  t^f  Medicine,  March,  1866. 


s 


,  .  ^      ..  .1  ..     -         We  have  long  regarded  it  as  the  most  scioutlflc  and 

occasions  when  many  treati^^s  on  the  same  subjects    pr^^cnX  book  Sn  dlfeasee  of  children  which  has  yet 

Jmria^Yril^^Sw"*'  '  I  •PP«"«d  In  this  oouatry.-i?H#alo  MtdietU  Juunial. 

mm  (EUSTACE),  M.  />.. 

Phyeieian  to  the  Nnrthw^vt  Londom  Free  Dtepeimary  for  8lek  Children, 

A  PRACTICAL  TKEATISE  ON  THE  WASTINMJ  DISEASES  OP 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.     (Publishing  in  the  Medical  News  and  Library^  for  1860.) 

TTkEWEES  (  WILLIAM  P.),  M. />..  ~ 

XX  itote  Pmfeeaor  c/  Midwifery,  ^.,  in  th*  Univereity  qf  PenntyWania,  te. 

A  TREATISE   ON  THE   PHYSICAL   AND  MEDICAL  TREAT- 

MENT  OF  CHILDREN.    Eleventh  edition,  with  the  author's  last  improvements  and  cor- 
rections.   In  one  octavo  volume  of  548  pages.    $2  ttO. 
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Henry  C.  Lea^s  Publications — (Diseases  of  Women). 


fTHOJfAS  (T,  GAILLARD\  M.  Z)., 

J-  PrfffUHor  of  OMetricv,  *c  in  tha  OulUgt  nf  PhyfMa'M  and  Surff^ns^  2T  T.,  *c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    So- 

cond  edition,  revided  and  improTed      In  one  large  and  handfome  oetavo  volume  of  654 
pngert,  with  225  illiutrationa.  extra  cloth,  $5;  leather,  $0.     (iVov  JSAw/y.) 

From  thf  Prefaeit  to  tht  Firat  Edition, 

**  Thi<i  work  yrnn  nndertnken  with  the  oonriction  that  a  treatise,  soch  as  that  which  the  Anthor 
hn;  aimed  to  prepare,  was  needed  as  a  text-book  for  the  American  student,  aud  as  a  bouk  of 
reference  for  the  bnny  practitioner. 

**  No  department  of  medicine  has  made  greater  advances  within  the  la^t  few  rears  than  Ojae- 
cology ;  jet  the  record  of  itd  progresK  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  only  in  special  monogrifJbii, 
jniirnalsi,  transactions  of  societies,  Ac.,  and  is  thus  iniiooessible  to  the  mass  of  the  profei'fioa  in 
this  country.  It  hns,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  author  that  a  Tolnme  which  should,  within  s 
limited  B]>iioe,  present  the  latest  aspeel  of  the  subject  in  a  systematic  form,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
prove  useful,  while  his  position  for  the  last  thirteen  years  as  a  teacher  in  this  department  hu 
encournged  him,  in  the  hope  that  his  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  thestudent  may,  to  aomeezteot, 
have  fitted  him  to  undertake  the  task.'* 

A  few  notices  of  the  first  edition  are  subjoined  :— 

Tbc  beMt  t<^xt-hook  for  stadents,  and  a  perfect  lyr/ffl    kaowledge;  Its  views  on  uterine  patholncy  ar^  to 
mwum  to  the  ^oecologiBt  — ^V.  T.  Journal  iff  Obatd-    our  mind,  more  eooaoDaat  with  readonjiDtl  romiD"D 


ricJi,  MMy,  186S 

We  hiive  recently  been  almost  flooded  by  works 
from  Aniericita  Roiircex  un  the  allied  anbjeet*  of  ob- 
KtetHcii  aud  ftjuoeoloifj.  Nor  haHqnantity  alone beea 
the  moRt  nuticrahle  featnrA  couneeied  with  them,  for 
their  quality  hait  iDvariahly  beea  of  the  highest.  Dr. 
Tiiomart'R  work  \h  nu  exception  to  IMh  rnle ;  It  Is  pre-  ' 
emioently  Huand  and  pnictiral,  evlnciag  mneh  re-  : 
■•^nreh  and  Kri*>it  clinical  experience.     It  ia  further 


aenne  than  any  other  we  have  K«*ea.  Enjovlny  Sae 
opportunities  In  an  exteaalve  field  of  obnervaiioa.  Dr. 
Thomag,  as  an  author,  hAS  fully  ifUAtained  Ms  hick 
reputation  as  a  teacher.  We  have  no  hehlUIIoclD 
8treugl7  recommending  it  to  the  pnifeaalnD  a«  tho  \mt 
expovition  yet  piibliahed  of  the  aolijeru  of  which  it 
treata.— iUtanIa  Jfed.  and  Surg,  Journal,  April,  '68. 

In  BO  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  U  there 
to  be  found  eo  full  and  c«>mplete  an  exhibit  of  the  la- 


illuHtrated  by  upward*  of  two  hundred  engravingii,  proved  roeaaaof  dlagnosia  of  the  obaen'^  «nbj«cf«»f 
ftome  of  them  nf  great  value. — Londhn  Jfed.  Timetf  |  gynecology,  or  of  their  more  enlighu-ned  ihenpj. 
and  Gaz.^  April  *i.\  lb68.  ,  Did  our  space  permit,  we  ahould  bo  glad  to  go  intodi 

The  book  of  l»rof.  Thomas  la  well  calculated  to  do  extended,  review  of  the  work  before  u«*.  gjving  not 
away  with  thia  latter  objection,  and  to  aeeompliah  i  merely  an  outline  of  ihe  aubjeeta  treated  of.  but  foil 
more  towardi.  the  eatablinhment  of  a  rational  ejHtem  I  extracta  from  the  text  U|Milf  Aa  It  Is,  we  «n  only 
of  uterine  therapeutic,  tb.n  any  other  work  of  Its  "•«™"?,"J  <»"  readera  to  buy  It.  feeling  convinwa 
siie  in  auy  language.  We  have  rarely  read  any  trea-  ^^^^^^  J'l"  ^«  *"P*y  Jf^^^^  ^V^}^^  outlay.-Irfcifcv 
Uae  upon  a  medical  topic  that  has  given  us  better  «»^*  Mudical  Heraid,  May.  1868. 
satlafaetlon.  or  Impressed  uawlih  the  fitness  of  an  au-  indeed,  we  do  not  know  a  better  study  in  brieftr 
thor  for  the  pmiirr  performance  of  a  montreaponslble  ^^^.^  ^ot  for  medical  aludenU  merely,  but  for  praa- 
task.  It  litperhaphunneceMary  for  us  to  commend  the  trtlonera,  who  may  reully  wish  to  have  light  upun  aa 
w.irk  mo*t  heartily  to  every  one  who  I"  or  ma v  be    obaeure  pathway,  to  be  trained  in  the  thorwugh  la- 


liable  to  treat  uterine  diaeaaea.— JiT.  Torlr  Medieat  Be- 
cord,  April  \.\  186S. 

A  work  which  will  certainly  add  to  the  reputation 
of  its  author,  and  come  into  general  use  In  this  coon- 
try  aK  a  toxt-bituk.  The  style  is  exceedingly  clear 
and  conci.'te.  iind  the  views  expressed  eminently  prac- 
tical and  scientific. — Qufirterly  Joum.  of  Psychol. 
Mtstitcine,  April,  1668. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  it  Is  the  best  work  that 
hHH  yet  appeared  on  the  diseases  of  women.    There 


pathway.  .  

ve.stigution  of  diseaKCs  peculiar  to  women,  tuaa  is 
herein  to  be  found.— TTeitem/oicmal  q^  Mtdidme, 
May,  1S68. 

It  is  a  masterly  ritwni  of  what  is  known,  by  aa 
experienced  and  honest  observer.  The  ProfeMioa 
la  indebted  to  Prof.  Thomas  for  thus  tabulating  the 
much  that  haa  been  accepted  aa  valuable  and  reliable 
In  gynecology,  bat  this  ia  not  by  any  raeana  all  the 
merit  of  the  work ;  we  have  hla  ample  experience, 
given  in  hla  opinions  on  patholocy  and  treatment, 


is  about  iVa  precision  and  accuracy,  a  fulness  and  .  which  carry  conviction  by  the  confidence  we  feel  that 
c<iiuplel«MieriH.  a  clearness  and  simplicity,  to  be  found  '  they  are  the  candid  opinions  of  an  honeatand  cumpe- 
in  no  other  book  on  the  t^me  subject  within  our  '  tent  obderrer. — Humboldt  JUd.  ArckivtM,  April,  1861. 


QHURCniLL  [FLEETWOOD),  M,  i>..  M,  R.  L  A. 
ON  THE  DISEASES   OF  WOMEN;   including  those  of  Prcg^iaTicy 

and  Childbed.    A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    With  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  D.  Frajtcis  Condib,  M.  D.,  author  of  '*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren."   With  numerous  illustrations.     In  one  large  and  handBoma  octavo  Tolnme  of  7fi8* 
pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $5  00. 

^  T  TUB  8 A  MB  A  UTUOB.  

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  3PEYER,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Anthon  previ- 
ous to  the  close  pf  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  one  neat  octavo  volnma  of  abuat  460 
pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  50. 

BROWN  ON  SOME  DISKASES  OF  WOMEN  AD- 
MITTING OF  SURGICAL  TREATMENT.  With 
handHome  illuatratlons.  One  volume  8vo.,  extra 
doth,  pp.  276.    01  60. 

ASHWELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Illustrated  by 
CaiteH  dej;ived  from  Hospital  aud  Private  Practice. 
Third  American,  from  the  Third  aud  revlf«ed  Lon- 
don eilitiop.  In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth, 
of  ^28  pageR.    $3  50. 

BIGBT  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 
OP  FEMALE  DISEASES.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo. 
volnue,  extra  doth,  of  about  2.'f0  pages.    $1  00. 

DEWEES'8  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FE- 


MALES. With  iUnstratloas.  Eleventh  Edition, 
with  the  Anthor*B  last  improvementa  and  currec- 
tions.  In  one  oetavo  volume  of  &30  pages,  with 
platea,  extra  cloth,  OS  00. 

GOLOMBAT  DB  L4SERB  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
FEMALES.  Translated  by  C.  D.  Mbius,  M.  D.  tie* 
cond  edition.  In  one  vol.  Svu,  extra  doth,  with 
numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  790.    93  76. 

BENNETT'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  UTEKUS,  ITS  CERVIX  AND 
APPENDAGES,  and  on  Its  connection  with  Uterine 
Diftease.  Sixth  American,  from  thA  fourth  and  re- 
vised EnglUh  edition.  1  vol.  8vo.,  of  ab^ut  MO 
pages,  extra  cloth.    03  75. 


Henbt  C.  Lsa's  Publicatioetb — (Diieases  of  Women), 
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TJODOE  (HUGH  L.).  M.D. 

-*-*  BmeritHH  Pn/e*<ror  </  Obtdttrietf^  Ac.,  In  the  Univertity  ijT  PennMptranin. 

OX  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  Displacements 

of  the  Ut€ni8.     With  original  illnstratlons.     Second  edition,  revifted  and  eiilnrf;ed.     In 
one  beaatiAilly  printed  oct«vo  rolnme  of  581  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  50.     {Jmt  hsitefl.) 

In  the  preparation  of  thiF  edition  the  author  han  spared  no  pains  to  improve  it  with  the  rofults 
of  his  observation  and  study  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  firvt  appearnnce  of 
the  work.  Considerable  additions  have  thus  been  mnde  to  it,  which  have  been  pnriiully  aeconi> 
modated  bj  an  enlargement  in  the  sice  of  the  page,  to  avoid  increasing  unduly  the  bulk  of  the 
Tolttuie. 


Prom  PaoF.  W.  H.  Brpoan,  f\f  the  Rttth  Medical 
ColUffe^  Chtcfiffo. 

The  book  bean  the  imprenK  of  a  master  hand,  and 
Diant,  as  !t«  prwtewsiior,  prorc  arceptable  to  the  pri»- 
fp«-«lnB.  In  diseases  of  women  Dr.  Hodge  has  entab- 
ll*hed  a  school  of  treatment  that  hav  become  world- 
wide In  fame. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  Is  trnly  an  original  one 
from  beginning  to  end,  eontt^nently  no  one  can  pe- 
rnse  It*  pages  wiihoat  learning  Horoetbing  n#w.  The 
book,  wliich  1h  by  no  means  a  large  one,  Is  divided  Inro 
two  grand  Hertions,  so  to  Hpeak :  first,  that  treating  of 
the  nervon*  sympathies  or  the  nterns,  and,  secondly, 
that  which  spenks  of  thn  meehanicsl  treatment  of  dlH- 
placemc'nis  of  that  organ  He  In  dliipoH^d,  as  a  non- 
believer  in  the  frequency  of  inflammations  of  the 


uterus,  to  take  strong  ground  against  many  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  thiM  branch  of  niiMlfrlne,  and 
the  arguments  which  he  offers  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion are,  to  imy  the  least,  well  put.  Niimerona  wood- 
enta  adorn  ihia  portion  of  the  work,  and  add  incalcn- 
lably  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  thn  variously 
shaped  instrnmenta  re(«trred  to  by  our  author.  As  a 
contribniiOB  to  the  study  of  women's  ditteasee,  It  is  of 
great  value,  aad  Is  abundantly  able  to  atand  on  Ita 
owo  meriu.— -JV:  r.  M^UmI  Merord,  Sept.  la,  1660. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  treatiHC  of  Professor 
Hndgn  will  be  indlMpunsable  to  evory  simlont  iu  its 
department.  The  large,  fair  type  and  gent:ral  perfec- 
tion of  workroaosbip  will  render  it  doubly  welcome. 
-^PadJUi  Mtd.  and  Sury.  Journal,  Oct.  1606, 


jyEST  {CHARLES),  M,D. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.     In  one  neat  oetaro  Tolame  of  about  550  pngesi  'extra 
oloth.     $3  75;  leather,  $4  75.     {Just  Jtstted.) 

The  reputation  which  this  volume  has  acquired  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  its  depart- 
ment, renders  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  edition  has  received  a  careful  revision  at 
the  hands  of  the  author,  resulting  in  a  considerable  increase  of  site.  A  few  notices  of  previous 
editions  are  subjoined. 

The  manner  of  the  author  Is  excellent,  his  descrlp-  i  As  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands,  la  our  opinion,  se- 
Uons  graphic  and  pertipicuons,  and  his  ireAtment  un  |  eond  only  to  WaAun,  the  "Macaulay  of  Medicine;" 
to  the  level  of  the  tlme^elear,  predae,  del nite,  ana  '  he  posseaaea  that  happy  fkeulty  of  clothing  instrnc- 


marked  by  strong  common  sense.  —  OA<ca|^  Mtd. 
Journal^  Dec.  1861. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this,  the  second 
edition  of  Dr.  Went's  excellent  lectures  on  the  dla- 
eaaea  of  females.  We  know  of  no  other  book  on  tbi^ 
subject  from  which  we  have  derived  aa  mnch  pleawnre 
and  instruction.  Every  page  givet  evidence  of  the 
honest,  earnest,  and  diligent  searcher  after  truth.  He 
Is  not  the  mere  compiler  of  other  men's  Ideas,  but  his 
lecture*  are  the  result  often  years*  patient  Investiga- 
tion in  one  of  the  widott  llelda  for  women**  dlsea^teH — 
Bt.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  As  a  teacher.  Dr.  West 
Is  simple  and  earnest  in  hla  language,  clear  and  com 


tion  in  easy  go'BientV;  oumblning  pleanare  with 
profit,  he  leads  hin  pupils,  in  apite  of  the  ancient  pro- 
verb, along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work  Is  one 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but 
It  Is  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority  who  are 
seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  convince  the  student 
that  he  ban  committed  hlmaelf  to  a  candid,  safie^  and 
valuable  guide. — N.  A.  Med.-Chirurg  Revtevf. 

We  must  now  conclude  thla  baatily  written  sketch 
with  the  coufldent  asaurauce  to  our  readera  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perutal.  Tlie  conKcientlous, 
painstaking,  pmctical  physician  la  appareut  on  every 


™b«^;iT; .;  hta  ;v,;:pu'«r2;rRi^^^^         •»«•-*  ^-  ^o-r.-*./  jf««w«. 


dnctlons. — dtncinnati  Lancety  Jan.  1869. 

We  retnm  the  author  our  grateful  thanks  for  the 
vast  amoant  of  Instruction  he  has  afforded  na  His 
valuable  treatise  needs  no  eulogy  on  our  part.  His 
graphic  diction  and  truthful  picture*  of  dlHease  all 
speak  for  themaelvea—JfecKco-CAJrur^.  Bevteto. 

Moat  justly  esteemed  a  ittandard  work.-  ....  It 
iMWTft  evidence  of  having  been  carefully  revised,  and 
ia  well  worthy  of  the  fame  It  has  already  obtained. 
—Ihib.  Mtid.  Qftar.  Jour. 

^7  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR,  

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATJHOLOOICAL  tMPORTANCE  OF 

ULCEBATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  one  neat  oot4vo  volnme,  extra  oloth.    $1  25. 


We  have  to  say  of  It,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  It 
is  the  beat  woT%  on  the  subject  In  any  language,  and 
that  It  stamps  Dr.  Went  aa  the  fneiU  prinnrpa  of 
British  obstetric  authors.>-JBrtfn6«r^/i  Mtd.  JoumaL 

We  gladly  recommend  hi?  lecturea  an  In  the  higheat 
degree  instructive  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  ob- 
stetric practice.^London.  XaaceC. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete, 
and  yet  M  compact.— CAforryo  Med.  Journal. 


lifEIGS  (CHARLES  D.\  M.  />., 

^M.  jto/c  Pr*\ft9ttor  of  Obetrtrtee,  Ac.  in  JeJ^reon  Mtdicol  Oolfeffe,  Philadelphia. 

WOMAN:   HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series 

of  Lectures  to  his  Class.     Fourth  and  Improved  edition.     In  one  large  and  beantifUly 
printed  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  extra  oloth,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 

m  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Seriee  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Studentg  of  his  CUai.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  Tolame  of  S05  pages,  extra  oloth.     92  00.  \ . 

J^TMPSON  {SIR  JAMES  T^M.D. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.   With 

numeroui  illostrationi.  In  one  oetaro  vcftume  of  over  600  pages.   Second  edition,  preparing. 
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Hbnry  C.  Lva's  Publications — {Midwifery), 


IJODGR  (HUGH  L.).  M,  Z>.. 

Km^ritita  PH^f^sw  of  Midwi/itry,  Ae,  in  thg  University  qf  Penntiftvania,  Se. 

tup:  principles  and  practice  of  obstetrics,   iuus- 

tnitod  with  Urge  lithographic  pUtes  eoniaining  on«  hundred  and  fifljr-nine  figures  frr>n 
origiiiul  photographs,  and  with  nameront  wood-cuts.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed 
quarts  volume  of  650  doable-columned  pages,  stronglj  bound  in  extra  doth,  $U.  {LaUif 
piiUiihcd. ) 


The  work  of  Hr.  Hodge  U  soinethliif  more  than  a 
BlmpI*^  prf>M;ntHtiou  of  hl«  particular  ytewa  in  the  de- 
partu<*ut  of  oliHtetricd ;  it  in  Kumethlng  mnre  (han  an 
ordinary  troatiite  on  midwifery;  It  it,  la  (kot,  a  eyelo- 
pKdia  of  midwifery.  He  haa  alntd  to  embody  in  a 
single  vulurae  the  whole  selenoe  and  art  of  Obfit«ttrlea. 
Ad  elaborate  t^xt  la  combined  with  accurate  and  va- 
rlnd  pictorial  llluatrations,  ao  that  no  fact  or  principle 
is  left  uuHtated  or  nnexplaiaed.— i^Cim.  Mtd.  Timu, 
Sept.  3,  1864. 

We  nhoald  like  to  analyse  the  remainder  of  this 
excellent  wurk,  hnt  already  haa  ihla  reTiew  extended 
beyond  onr  limited  aiwee.  We  cannot  conclude  this 
nodee  without  re  furring  to  the  excellent  flnlwh  of  the 
work.  In  typography  it  is  not  to  be  excelled;  the 
pa[»er  In  auperior  to  what  Is  naually  afforded  by  onr 
American  cousins,  quite  equal  to  the  bent  of  English 
books.  The  engravings  and  lithographs  are  most 
beautifully  executi«d.  The  work  recommends  Itself 
fi'r  Its  orii^iuality,  and  Is  In  every  way  a  most  rain- 
able  additi'iD  to  tnowe  on  the  oubject  of  ob»tetrlcs.— 
Caneuia  Mnd.  Journal,  Oct.  1801. 

It  is  rery  largo,  profui^ely  and  elegantly  illustrated, 
and  Is  fitted  tu  take  Its  place  near  the  works  of  great 
obsintrlclaus.    Of  the  American  works  on  the  snbjeot 


We  hare  examined  Professor  Hudge*s  work  with 
great  satlsfkction ;  every  topic  Is  elaborated  most 
fully.  The  views  of  the  author  are  comprefa<»«lr», 
and  concisely  stated.  The  rules  of  piactice  are  jndl- 
clous,  and  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  meet  ev«ry 
emergency  of  obi*tetrle  complication  with  cunfidaac*. 
—Vhieagu  Med,  JourufU,  Aug.  18diL 

More  time  than  we  have  had  at  onr  lUi^o^al  stBcs 
we  reoelved  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  is  neecasary 
to  00  it  juhiice.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  m>M 
original,  complete,  and  carefially  ctimpovf^  treaiiis 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Obstetrics  which  hsi 
ever  been  issned  from  the  American  press. — Aic(/fc 
Med.  and  Surg.  J&umal,  July,  ISM. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Hodge's  book  with  great  pk%> 
sure,  and  hare  much  sallslaetlon  In  expressiag  oar 
commendation  of  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  certainly  hlgtly 
instructive,  and  in  the  main,  we  believe,  correct.  Tlis 
great  attention  which  the  author  has  d^^vuted  to  the 
mechanism  of  parturition,  taken  along  with  the  con- 
elusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  point,  we  thisk, 
conclnaivelT  to  the  fact  that.  In  Britain  at  least,  lbs 
doctrines  of  Naegele  have  been  too  blindly  received. 
'^aiasgow  Med.  Jonmalt  Oct.  1864. 


It  Is  decidedly  the  henL^Edbih.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  *M 

#*#  Specimens  of  the  platee  and  letter-preu  will  be  fonrarded  to  any  addrea,  free  by  mail, 
en  receipt  of  six  oenti  in  postage  stamps. 

JfANNER  (THOMAS  H.),  m7d~, 
ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.     First.  Amenctn 

firom  the  Second  and  Enlarged  Bnglish  Edition.  With  four  colored  plates  and  illnstratioai 
on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octaTO  Tolume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  25.  (Jasr 
Issued.) 


The  verv  thorough  revision  the  work  has  nndergone 
has  added  greatly  to  Its  practical  value,  and  Increased 
materially  Its  efficiency  as  a  guide  to  the  atudent  and 
to  the  young  practitioner.— .im.  Joum,  Med.  Sei., 
April.  1868. 

With  the  Immense  variety  of  subjects  treated  of 
and  the  gruunil  which  they  are  made  to  cover,  the  im> 
possibility  of  giving  an  extended  review  of  this  truly 
remarkable  work  ma>4t  he  apparent.  We  have  not  a 
single  fault  to  llud  with  it,  and  most  heartily  com- 
mend It  lo  the  careful  study  of  every  physician  who 
would  not  only  alwaya  be  sure  vf  his  diagnoids  of 
pregnancy,  but  always  ready  to  treat  all  the  nnme- 
rouo  ailments  that  are,  unfortunately  for  the  civilised 
women  of  t«Miay,  so  commonly  associated  with  the 
fuDCLiuu.~xV.  F.  Med.  Record,  March  16, 186S. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  volume  produced  by  Dr.  Tanner, 
the  second  edition  of  a  work  that  was,  in  its  original 


state  even,  acceptable  to  the  profession.  We  rseom' 
mend  obstetricsl  students,  young  and  old,  to  bsvs 
this  volume  in  their  coUectiona.  It  contains  not  only 
a  flilr  statement  of  the  signs,  symptoms,  and  diseaces 
of  pregnancy,  but  comprises  la  addition  much  inter- 
esting relative  matter  that  is  not  to  be  found  In  Asy 
other  work  that  we  can  name. — Edinburgh  Mei. 
Journal,  Jan.  1868. 

In  its  treatment  of  the  signs  and  diseases  of  preg- 
nancy it  is  the  most  complete  book  we  know  ot, 
abounding  on  every  page  with  matter  valuable  to  the 
general  practitiouer.— tM»e<NiMi<{  Mtd.  B^ttrtoryt 
March,  1868. 

This  Is  a  meet  excellent  work,  and  should  be  on  the 
table  or  in  the  library  o(  every  practitioner.— /faw- 
boldt  Med.  Archi9es,  Feb.  1868. 

A  valuable  compendium,  enriched  by  his  own  la- 
bors, of  all  thatls  known  un  the  signs  and  diMNkse*  of 
pregnancy.— fit.  LuuU  Med.  RnMrUr,  Feb.  15,  iMdb 


\fONTOOMER7  (W.  F.),  M.D., 

*^^  Pntftssor  qf  Midwifery  in  the  King's  and  Queen's  OoOege  qf  Physicians  in  Ireland. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OK  PREG- 
NANCY. With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second 
and  enlarged  English  edition.  With  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  woud-CBU. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extsa  doth.     $3  75. 


M 


ILLER  {HENRY).  M,D., 

Professor  qf  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  cf  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  qf  Louisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c,;  including 

the  Treatment  of  Ohronie  Inflammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  U terns  considerM 
as  a  frequent  cause  of  Abortion.  With  about  one  hundred  lUustrationa  on  wood.  In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  600  pages,  extra  doth.    $3  76. 

RIOBY'8  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERT.    With  Notes  D£WEE8'8  COMPREHEKSIYB  ST6TSM  OF  XID- 

and  Additional   Illustrations.     Second  American  WIFEBT.    Twelfth  edltloa,  with  the  author's  U«t 

edition.   One  volume  octavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pases.  improvements  and  corrections.    In  one  octavo  vst- 

|2  JO.  ujue,  extra  cloth,  of  800  pages.    $8  00. 
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lifEIGS  (CHARLES  />.),  M.D., 

^*^  Lately  ProfeMor  e/  ObHetries,  Ac  .  in  tht  J^erton  Medical  OoUeffe,  Philaddphia. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.     Fifth  edition, 

re>*i«ed.     With  one  baodred  and  ihirty  illnstrationt.     In  on«  beaatifnlly  printed  octavo 
Yolnme  of  760  large  pogei.    Extra  eloth,  $5  50;  leather,  $0  60.     {JvM  Issued.) 
The  nriglDiil  edition  is  already  so  extennively  and 


fkrorsbly  known  to  the  profetwlon  that  no  recom 
mendatlun  Is  necessary ;  ft  Is  snfflelent  to  say,  the 
present  edition  is  very  mneh  extended.  Improved, 
and  perfected  Whilst  the  great  practical  talents  and 
unlimited  experience  of  the  anthor  render  it  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  practitioner.  It  is  so  eon- 
densed  as  to  constitute  a  most  eligible  aid  exeellent 
texl-book  fur  the  student— Aon^Asra  Med.  and  Swrg. 
Journal,  July,  1887. 

It  la  to  the  student  that  onr  anthor  has  more  par- 
tienlarly  addresned  himself;  but  to  the  praeiitloaer 
we  believe  it  would  be  equally  serviceable  as  a  book 
of  reference  No  work  that  we  have  met  with  so 
thoroughly  details  everything  that  (klls  to  the  lot  of 
the  accoucheur  to  perform.  Every  detail,  no  matter 
how  minute  or  how  trivial,  baa  found  a  place.— 
Catuida  Medical  Journal^  July,  1867. 


practitioner.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  very  large 
editions  have  been  exhausted  is  the  best  test  of  lis 
true  merit  Besides,  It  Is  the  production  of  an  Ame* 
rican  who  has  probably  had  more  experience  la  this 
branch  than  any  other  living  practitioner  of  the  coun- 
try.—itt.  Louit  Mwd.  and  Surg,  Journal,  Sept.  1867. 

He  has  also  careftally  endeavored  to  be  minute  and 
clear  in  his  details,  with  as  little  reiteration  as  pussi- 
ble,  and  beautifully  combines  the  relstions  of  science 
to  srt,  ae  far  as  the  diffpreatclasslflcatlons  will  adult. 
—DdroU  EeviewqfMed  and  Fharm.,  Aug.  1897. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Meigs.  There  are  many 
other  and  interesting  points  in  his  book  on  which  we 
would  fain  dwell,  but  are  eonstrained  to  bring  our  ob- 
servations to  a  close.  We  attin  heaitily  express  our 
approbation  of  thelabom  of  Dr.  Meigs,  exiendiagover 
many  years,  and  culminating  in  the  work  before  ns, 
full  of  praetieal  hint*  for  the  inexperienced,  aud  even 


This  very  excellent  work  on  the  science  and  art  of  i  for  those  whose  experienee  has  been  considerable.—* 
obetairlea  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  student  and  I  Qla$g*nB  Medical  Juumol,  Bept.  1667. 


JfAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H,),  M,D. 


THE    PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE   OF   OBSTETRIC   MEDI- 

CINE  AND  6URQERT,  in  refarenee  to  the  Proeeas  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Rbatiko,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ao.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  Inrf^e 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  mided 
bands ;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from  |  To  the  physician's  library  It  is  indinpen^able,  while 
It  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find  |  to  the  student,  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract 
It.  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  oth^.—    the  material  for  laying  the  fouudatlou  of  an  odncu^iitin 


filsC/koeeope. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  e»tabliMhed, 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superflnouH. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  aocnrate, 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  onr  readers. — 1^. 
Louie  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 


on  obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior. — Ohio  Med. 
and  Stirg.  Journal. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  toil  we  underwent  in 
ac'iniring  a  knowledge  of  this  inbjecr,  we  caiinut  1/ut 
eury  the  student  of  the  present  day  the  aid  which 
thlM  work  will  afford  him.— ^m.  Jour,  o/  the  Mtd. 
Beiencee. 


QHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PKACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Frajtcis  Coitdib,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," Ac.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $6  00. 

In  adapting  this  standard  favorite  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  the  editor 
has  endeavored  to  insert  everything  that  his  experience  has  shown  him  would  be  desirnble  for  the 
American  student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  With  the  sanction  of  the  author, 
he  has  added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapters  from  a  little  *' Manual  for  Mid  wives  and 
Nurses,"  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Churchill,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  of  advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.  The  result  of  all  these  additions  is  that  the 
work  now  contains  fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nenrly  one- 
half  more  illustrations ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contnins 
almost  two  hundred  pages  more  than  before. 


Theae  additions  render  the  work  still  more  com- 

f^lete  and  acceptable  thaa  ever;  and  with  theexcel- 
ent  style  in  which  the  publishers  have  presented 
this  edition  of  Churchill,  we  can  commend  it  to  the 
professiOD  with  great  cordiality  and  pleasure. —C<n- 
dnnati  Lanctt. 

Few  works  on  this  branch  of  medical  science  are 
equal  to  It,  certainly  noneexoel  It,  whether  in  regard 
to  theory  or  prsctice,  and  in  one  renpect  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  viz.,  in  its  statistical  information,  and 
therefore,  on  these  grounds  a  most  valuable  work  fur 
the  physician,  ntudent,  or  lecturer,  all  <if  whom  will 
find  in  It  the  information  which  they  are  aeeklag.— 
Brit.  Am.  JoumeU. 

The  present  treatise  is  very  mneh  ealarged  and 
auplifled  beyond  the  previous  edltioaa  but  nothiag 


has  been  added  which  could  be  well  dispensed  with. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  coatent^<  abowN  huw 
thoroughly  the  author  has  gone  over  the  ground,  und 
the  care  he  has  taken  in  the  text  to  proKeni  the  i*ub- 
J^ts  in  all  their  beariags,  will  render  thif  new  edition 
even  more  necessary  to  the  obstetric  student  than 
were  either  of  the  former  editions  at  th<>  d Hie  of  their 
appearance.  Ho  treatise  on  obstetrics  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  can  compare  favorably  with  this,  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  materisl  which  hs**  lieen 

Sat  he  red  from  every  aouroe.— AMrfcm  ifed.  and  Surg, 
'ournal. 

There  Is  ao  better  text-book  for  students,  or  work 
of  reference  and  study  for  the  praetising  pbviiiirian 
than  this.  It  should  adorn  and  enrioh  evury  niedioal 
library.— CMeayu  Mfjd.  JoumaL 
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QROSS  (SAMUEL  />.),  M.D„ 

ProffS/toT  of  Snrfferif  In  ttu  Jffffraon  Medical  Ontteffe  nf  PhtlaiMphta. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY:   Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Thcrapeotic, 

and  Operative.  IliiiMtrat^d  by  upwards  of  Thirteen  Handred  Engraringa.  Fourth  ediii<>D, 
oarefally  revised,  and  improved.  In  two  Xargp  and  beautifully  printed  royal  octavo  volumet 
of  2200  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raiaed  bands.     $15  00. 

The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  suceessive  large  editions  of  thia  great  work, 
pr<»ves  thiit  it  has  sueoeesfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  stodenta.  Thungfa 
but  little  over  six  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  it  has  already  reached  it«  fonrth 
edition,  while  the  care  of  the  author  in  its  re\i8ion  and  correction  haa  kept  it  in  a  conatantly  iiD< 
proved  shape.  By  the  use  of  a  dose,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
matter  is  condensed  in  ita  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  aa  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary 
octavos.  Thifl,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  bindiag, 
renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.  Bvery  subject  properly  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who  posaessea  thu  work  may  be 
said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

It  rauht  lung  remain  the  most  comprehensive  wnrk  tianer  shall  not  seek  la  vain  for  what  they  dMin.-« 

on  thlrt  iraporinnt  part  of  medlciae.— J9r>«ton  Medical  San  f^anciiico  Med.  Prtae^  Jan.  ISM. 

and  anrgical  Jotirnal,  March  28, 1865.  (>p^n  ^^  ^^ere  we  may,  wo  find  sound  praelleal  la- 

We  have  compared  It  with  most  of  our  standard  formatlun  conveyed  in  plain  langnajfe.    Thin  book  It 

works,  NQch  m^  ihoM  of  EricliMn,  Miller,  F^gUHSon,  no  mere  provincial  or  even  national  system  of  sar- 

Syme,  and  othem.  and  we  uuvt,  la  Jnvtice  to  oar  gery,  but  a  work  wiileh,  while  very  largely  I ndebt«d 

anthor,  award  it  the  pre-«mlnence.    Aa  a  wurk,  com-  lo  tne  past,  ha«  a  strong  claim  on  the  gratliode  of  the 

plete  in  MiinoHt  every  detail,  no  mattnr  how  minute  future  of  anrgical  science. — Edinburgh  Med.  Joumalt 

or  irifliog,  and  embracing  every  :«abject  known  in  Jan.  18tt5. 

the  principles  and  practice  of  Mirgery  we  believe  it  ^  gi^nee  at  the  work  is  snfleient  to  ahow  that  tbs 

stands  wirhoiit  a  nvnl.    Dr  Orm^  in  his  prefHce,  re-  »alhorand  publisher  have  iii»ared  no  labor  in  m»kiag 

marks  •jmy  aim  haft  been  to  embrace  the  whole  do-  ^^  j^e  most  complete  "Syatem  of  Surgery"  ev«  jni 

main  of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  anbject  lis  n^h^d  In  any  coantry.-«.  lAmt*  Med.  and  Surg. 

legitimate    claim  to  notice ;  '  and,   we  aiHure  our  jav^^^xaL  Anrii  ijm<; 

readers,  he  has  kept  his  word.    It  is  a  work  which  Z^Z.l                 ...               ^      ,   .  _. 
we  can  m.in  confidently  recommend  to  our  brethren.  J*»»  'W'l  opportunity  Is  now  offered  during  oni 
for  its  uiility  is  becoming  the  more  evident  the  longer  editorial  life  to  review,  or  rather  lo  Indorse  and  re- 
It  i»  npt)Q  ilic  shelve*  of  our  Ubrary.— Uttaacia  Jfed.  commend    this   gr<»t  American   work  on   burgery. 
Journal  September,  18M.  [pon  <*»»•  |»«  edition  a  great  amount  of  labor  hu 

_,.-,.         ,, .,     .  ^-  t»_^ju->^-  rt-  .  1  o— .^ ^#  been  expended,  thoagh  to  all  others  except  the  aath^>r 

The  llrHt  two  ed   Ions  of  Professor  Gross  Bystem  of  j^,,  work  waa  regarded  la  its  previous  ^itions  u,  m 

Surgery  nm  ;«"  l^^ll^*'^"^"  ^  ^.1^/"^^'**^;°' *!?  T  f«"  ^^^  complet?aa  lo  be  hardly  capable  of  improve- 

highly  pri^M  that  it  would  be  idle  for  ns  to  speakin  ^^^^^    Every^hapier  has  been  wviiS ;  the  text  aog- 

praise  of  thin  work.- CAtoa^   JfadtoiZ  Jimmal,  ^^^^^^  by  nearly  two  hundred  pagt^i,  and  a  tot 

Beptemlwr,  ibW.  siderable  number  of  wood-cuts  have  been  Introd  n«d. 

We  gl-iilly  iadorse  the  favorable  recommendation  Many  portions  have  been  entirely  re-written,  and  the 

of  the  wi>rlc,  both  an  regards  matter  and  Hlyie.  which  additions  made  to  the  text  are  principally  of  a  prac- 

we  made  wlien  noticing  its  Aral  appearance. — Briiifh  lical  character.     This  comprehensive  treati«e  optiQ 

and  Fitriigi^  Mfvlieo-VhirurgicfU  Rt^nUsWi  Oct.  1865.  surgery  has  undergone  revisions  and  enlarcements. 

The  mos-t  complete  work  that  has  yet  Iwued  from  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  art  and  scieacs 

the  preH^  oo  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery.—  o'  "urgery,  so  that  whoever  is  in  posaession  of  tbls 

L'tndtm  Lnn^nt.  work  may  eonsnlt  its  pages  upon  any  topic  embraced 

11^*   A^^n  ^A  «  within  the  scope  of  its  department,  and  rest  sati^lled 

.  'i!^i  II.  i  l^»t  1«»  teaching  is  fully  up  to  the  present  staa 

^'I.Sk!;,..  «!!f[  *>'  surgical  knowledge.    It  is  also  so  comprebei 

*  •nthor  a  well  jj^^j  ^  „^y  truthfiilfy  be  said  to  embrace  all  tb 


This  .ystem  of  surgery  Is,  we  predict,  destined  to    ^y^^^  n,  teaching  Is  fully  up  to  the  present  standard 
take  a  c.mmanding  poBirion  In  our  surgical  litem-    ^^  ^arrical  knowledce.     It  f.  also  a^  eomn»>hensive 


tore,  and  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  author's  wel  ^^^^  ^{'^^j  truthfiilfy  be  said  to  embrace  all  that  ti 

earned  fame.     As  an  autiiority  on  general  snrgica  actually  known,  that  Is  really  of  any  value  in  the 

subjects,  this  work  Is  long  to  occupy  a  preeminent  augnosis  and  treatment  of  surgical  diajiases  and  acci- 

nlace.  nnt  ouly  at  home,  »»X«  »»;r>»f  •    ^e  have  no  ^^„%    Wherever  illustration  Mil  add  elearaess  to  the 

hesitation  in  pronounc  ng  It  yitbont  a  rival  in  our  .^^ject,  or  make  better  or  more  lasting  Impression.  U 

laugnage.Aud  equal  to  the  best  systems  of  surgery  iu  j^  ^^^  wanting;  in  this  respect  the  woFk  is  emUeaUy 

any  language.-;^.  T.  Med.  JimrnfO,  %n^r^OT.--BSfaio  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  1864. 

.^>L;!^I?  ty.;!?J!'.'.*:L*Vr'J;^:i^.S?.?*  "S!!!'  a  system  of  surgery  which  we  think  unrivalled  ia 


The  work  contains  everything,  minor  and  major.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  moat  valuable  tiea- 

operative  and  diagnostic,  including  mensuration  and  ti^ee  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  studeat 

examination,  venereal  dlseasea,  and  uterine  roanipu*  seeking  to  know  the  priaclplea  and  practice  of  this 

latious  and  ^tperations.    It  Is  a  complete  Thesaurus  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  designs  sobse* 

of  modern  burgcry,  where  the  student  and  practl-  qnently  to  follow.— 2^  JSrif.  ilm.  Jimra^  Jfon/reaL 

or  TUB  8 A  MB  AUTHOR.  

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES, 

AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  OLAND, 
AND  THE  URETHRA.  Second  edition,  reviaed  and  muoh  enlarged,  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  illuatrationa.  In  one  largB  and  very  handaome  octavo  volume  of  over  nine 
hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  00. 

guage  which  ean  make  any  just  pretensions  to  be  its 
equal.— ^.  T.  Jommal  q^  Medicine. 


Wb«>ever  will  peruse  the  va^t  amonnt  of  valuable 
practical  Information  It  contains  will,  are  think,  agree 
with  ns.  that  there  Is  no  work  In  the  English  lan- 


DT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON   FOREIGN    BODIES   IN  THE 

AIR-PASSAGES.      In  one  baadMina  octavo  Tolnmo,  axtra  eloth»  wHh  iDuttratioBt. 
pp.  468.    %1  76. 


Henbt  C.  Lba'8  PuBLiOATiONfl — {Surgery). 


« 


PJRICHSEN  (JOHN), 
THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 

gioal  If\jarie0,  IMseaaes,  bik^  Operation!.  New  and  iaajwored  American,  from  the  Second 
enlar|;«d  and  carefully  reriied  London  edition.  Illastrated  with  orer  fonr  hundred  wood 
engraving!.  In  one  large  and  handiome  oetaro  Tolame  of  1000  doeely  printed  pagei ;  extra 
cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  raised  hand!,  $7. 

We  are  bound  to  elate,  and  we  do  to  without  widb-  !  ai  one  of  the  Terj  heet.  If  not  the  beet  text-book  of 
Ing  to  draw  iuTldloua  eoraparltone,  that  the  work  of  aurger  j  with  which  we  ware  acquainted,  permite  ne 
Mr.  Brichfien,  In  most  respeete,  lurpaaaea  any  that  to  ^re  it  but  a  paeaing  cotlee  totally  unworthy  of  its 
has  preceded  it.  Mr.  Brichaen'i  Is  a  praetieal  work,  merits.  It  may  be  eo&fldently  asserted,  that  no  work 
oomhialBg  a  due  proportion  of  the  "BeieDoe  and  Art  on  the  science  and  art  of  surgery  has  ever  received 
of  Surgery.**  Baring  derived  no  little  inatrnctloa  more  universal  comneDdatiou  or  oecnpled  a  higher 
ttom  it.  In  many  important  branehee  of  surgery,  we  position  as  a  general  text-book  on  surgery,  than  this 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  It  as  a  valu-  treati*e  of  Professor  Srichsen.— i^avaanoA  Joumat  of 
able  book  alike  to  the  practitioner  and  the  etudent.  Ifedicint. 
^IhMin  QnarUrtV'  In  fulness  of  praetieal  detail  and  perspicuity  of 

Gives  a  very  admirable  practical  view  of  tlye  sd-  '  style,  convenience  of  arrangement  and  Ronndnees  of 
euce  and  art  of  surgery.— £a<n6ttr^ikjrMl.  andSurff.    disorimiuatioa,  as  well  as  fkimees  and  completencM 


Journal. 

We  recommend  It  as  the  beet  compendium  of  sur- 
gery in  our  language. — London  Laneet. 


of  discussion,  It  is  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  both 
student  and  praetitioner  than  any  of  its  predeeessore. 
— >iiia.  Journal  nf  Med.  SeUnets, 


It  U.  we  think,  the  most  valaable  practical  work       ^"•«'  <*«^»  ^^  fS2?.V  T""****  **'  »'*<?■•»• 
on  sur^y  in  exlitenee.  both  for  young  and  old  prae-    ;?'««7a^*  Y«  »*  !t}T  ^"7  *.**  "'*,""' M'""ii^"i?" 

'^  I  and  characterised  by  a  most  admirable  directness. 

The  limited  time  we  have  to  review  this  improved    clearness,  and  compactness. — Ohio  Med.  and  Burff, 
edition  of  a  work,%he  first  issue  of  which  we  prixed    Jowmal. 


^T  TBS  SAMS  AUTBOR.    (JuH It^ed.) 

ON   RAILWAY,   AND   OTHER    INJURIES  OP   THE    NERVOUS 

8TSTSM.    In  email  octavo  Tolumo.    Xztra  olotb,  $1  00. 


We  welcome  this  at  perhaps  the  most  practically 
ueefbl  treatise  written  for  many  a  day.— Jtfetftoi/ 

It  will  serre  as  a  most  useful  and  trustworthy  guide 


to  the  profsssiou  in  gnoeral,  many  of  whom  may  be 
oonsnlted  in  sneh  CHi^es;  and  it  will,  no  doabt,  take 
its  place  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treiittt.— Jfaf<ca/  Freit. 


M 


ILLER  (JAMES), 

LaU  ProftMor  of  Surger^t  in  the  Univertily  ef  Bdinburffh,  Ae. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and 

reviged  Edinburgh  edition.     In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  700  page!,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  illnatraiiona  on  wood,  extra  cloth.    $3  76. 


^7  TBS  SAMS  AUTBOR, 


THE  PRACTICE   OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  last 

Edinburgh  edition.  Revieed  by  the  American  editor.  Dlnstrated  by  three  hundred  aid 
!izty>four  engraving!  on  wood.  In  one  large  ootaro  volame  of  nearly  700  pagee,  extra 
eloth.    $8  76. 

acquired.  Thf  author  le  an  eminently  sensihle,  prac- 
tical, and  well-informed  man,  who  Icnows  exactly 
what  he  is  talking  about  sad  exactly  how  to  talk  it.— 
Kentucky  Medical  Recorder. 


It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  erer  made  eo 
profound  an  Impression  In  so  short  a  time  as  the 
••Prtndples"  and  the  "Practice"  of  SUrgery  by  Mr. 
Miller,  or  so  riehly  merited  the  reputation  they  have 


P 


IRRIE  ( WILLIAm,  F,  R.  S.  JE?., 

JProfe§tor  ef  Surgery  in  the  UnivereUy  qf  Aberdeen. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by 

JoHV  Null,  M.  D.,  Profsseor  of  Surgery  In  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ao.  In  one  very  handeome  octare  Tolame  of  7§0  pagee,  with  816 
illu!tration!,  extra  eloth.    $3  75. 


JgAROENT  (F.  W.),  M.D. 


ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SUR- 

QBRT.    New  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  Surgery.    One  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  400  pagee,  with  184  wood«oittf.     Sxira  cloth,  $1  76. 


SxceediDgly  eonvenlent  and  valuable  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.— CJkt'ea^o  Jfedieaf  Sxaminer, 
Uaj,  1862. 

The  very  best  manual  of  Minor  Surgery  we  have 
Been. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


We  cordially  commend  this  volume  as  one  which 
the  medical  etndent  should  most  closely  study;  and 
to  the  surgeon  In  practice  It  must  prove  itself  instruct- 
ive on  many  points  which  he  may  have  forgoitea.— 
Brit.  Am.  Journal,  May.  1992i 


MALOAlOiri*8  OPfRATITI  BfTBOBBT.  With  an- 1  SKIT'S  OPBRATTW  SITROSRT.  In  one  vilW  hand- 
merous  Illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  haudeome  |  come  octavo  volume,  extra  eloth.  of  over  000  pages^ 
octavo  volume,  extra  eloth,  of  nearly  000  pp.  O10O.|     with  aboat  100  wood-enta.   fSSSL 


28  Henet  C.  Lba'b  Publioation« — (Surgery). 

T^RUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R,C.S,,  j-c. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  imwoved  Londoo  edition.  Illui. 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-engrarings.  In  one  rerj  h»nd«ome  oeuro 
Tolume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  olo«ely  printed  pages.    Extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $5  \nt. 

All  that  ilie  Mur^ial  Htndent  or  practitioner  eoald  theoretical  ■nrgicml  opinions,  no  work  that  w«dr?At 
desire. — Dublin  Quarterly  Jtmrncu.  .  present  acquainted  with  oaa  at  all  eompare  witk  it 

It  is  a  must  admirable  book.  We  do  not  know  I^*"  »  compendium  of  sarglcal  theory  {if^^^mmju^ 
when  wo  hare  examined  one  with  more  pleasure.—  '  '^•  ''"'<*>  *»<*  practice  In  Iteelf,  and  well  dewrm 
BoHon  Med.  and  Surg.  Jmtrnal.  •  ^*>«  estimate  placed  upon  it— Br«.  Am.  J*ntnaL 

In  Mr.  Dmltt's  bo«.k,  though  containing  only  tome  Thus  enlarged  and  Improred,  It  will  coatlaa^  t« 
seren  hundred  pages,  both  the  principles  and  the  ,  ^^^  *"<>P«  <>"  «^»t  texi4MM)ke  on  elemeataryiuw 
practice  of  surgery  are  treated,  and  so  clearly  and  g^rj.^Ooltimbus  Re9.  qf  Mmi.  mnd  Surg, 
pHrsplcuoutfly,  us  to  elucidate  erery  Important  topic.  We  must  close  this  brief  noiiee  of  an  admlxsblt 
The  fact  that  twelve  ediiionA  have  already  been  called  work  by  recommending  it  to  the  earoaet  atteailue  'J 
for.  In  these  days  of  active  competition,  would  of  every  inodical«tudenL—(7AarZ<«CoMJf6c2<eai/o«nMil 
itself  show  it  to  possess  marked  superiority.    We  ,  and  Rrview. 

have  examined  thebook  must  thoroughly  and  can  :  ^  text-buok  which  the  general  rolce  of  the  pr^fts. 
say  that  this  success  Is  wel  merjtea.  HU  book,  Mon  in  both  England  and  America  ha*  com uieaVrfu 
moreover,  posnesses  the  nestlinable  aJ^'Hutaps  of  ^^^  „f  ,h^  „„*  admirable  ••manoal-,"  or.  -mi* 
having  the  suhjeclsperfectly  well  arranged  anafclas-  ^,ei/m,"  as  Its  English  title  runs,  which  caa  W 
sifled,  and  of  being  written  in  a  sirle  at  onee  elear  pi^^^  'i^  ^^.  hands  of  the  siudent;  The  merits  U 
and  succinct.-^m.  Jourtuil  qf  ^«f.  «cte»w.  ,  femitt-i  Surgery  are  too  well  known  to  every  Mew 

Whether  we  view  Druitt's  Surgery  as  a  guide  to  net'd  any  further  eulogium  from  oa. — JfashvUkMU. 
operative  procedures,  or  as  representing  the  latest   JournaL 

TJAMILTON  (FRANK  H.)7m.D^, 

Frtt/tsA»ftr  nf  Fractures  and  DUtlocaiitrnt^  An,  in  Bellevue  Hatp.  Mtd.  OoU^ffe,  Ntw  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   FRACTURES  AND    DISLOCA- 

TI0N6.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  rerised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tolnas 
of  777  pages,  with  294  iUnttrationt,  extra  cloth,  86  76.     {JuU  Inusd,) 

Infulnessof  detail,  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  American  profesKor  of  surgery;  and  hU  book  Bd4f 
accuracy  of  description,  this  work  stands  unrivalled,  one  moro  to  the  list  of  excel  leui  practloml  workdwhica 
8o  (kr  as  we  knuw,  no  other  wurk  on  the  bubject  lu  hare  emanated  from  his  country,  notice*  of  wLkk 
the  Englihh  langntige  csn  be  compared  with  it.  While  have  appeared  fram  time  to  time  la  our  ctflninniida* 
congratulatlug  our  trauK- Atlantic  brethren  on  the  riug  the  last  few  mouths.— ^ncfoA  .Lantiet,  Xlec  U, 
Ennipean  reputatioU  which  Dr.  Hsmilton,  along  with  •1806. 

many  other  .Vmcrican  surgnons.  ha-«  Httained.  wp  nUo  TLese  additions  make  the  work  much  mora  vilov 
muy  be  proud  that,  in  the  miAhtr  tnnyut^  a  claaiical  ble,  and  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  most  romplsM 
work  haH  boen  pruduce'd  which  need  not  fear  com  pa*  monograph  on  the  subject,  certainly  iu  our  uwL.it 
rison  with  tho  standard  treatises  of  any  other  nation,  not  even  lu  any  other  language.— .^merf eoji  Jvmrwl 
^EditOfurffh  Mtd.  Journal^  Dee.  IStlti.  ,  Mtd.  Scitnees,  Jan.  1SG7. 


The  credit  of  giving  to  the  profession  the  only  com  '  .  ^y*  '•  *J»?  ">«•'  complete  trealUe  on  the  subject  is 
plete  pructical  treatise  on  fractures  and  dislocations  *««?  EnKllwh  language.- J?a»Jr<«^'#.<*ft*<mc<,  Jan. istlT. 
in  our  language  during  the  prer»<*nt  century,  belongs '  A  mirror  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  modern  soriery. 
to  the  author  uf  the  wurk  before  us,  a  dintltignivhed  Richmond  Mtd.  Journal,  Nov.  l^d. 

(lURLINO  (T.B.),  F.R.S,, 

^  Suryetm  to  the  London  HoapUal,  FrMtdent  C(f  the  EunieHnn  Society^  Se. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  DISEASES   OP   THE   TESTIS, 

SPERMATIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  f^om  the  Moond  and  enlai^ 
English  edition.  In  one  handisume  octavo  volome,  extra  doth,  with  aameroiia  iUaitn- 
tions.     pp.  420.     $2  00. 


BKODIE'U  CLINICAL   LECTURES  ON   BUKOfiKY. 

1  vol.  8vo.,  .S.'*i)  pp.;  cloth,  $1  2.'». 

COOPEU'S  LKCTrKES  ON  THE  VRINCIPLES  AND 
Phactice  ok  .SuBitKBT.  In  oue  very  large  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  760  pages,    f  2  00. 


GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICB  OF  SUB- 
ORar.  Eighth  ediUoa,  imprwved  a-od  altered.  With 
thirtj-four  plates.  In  two  haudifome  octavo  tU- 
nmes,  about  lUOO  pp.,  leather,  raised  band*.  |»6  M. 

MACKENZIE  ON  DISBASB8  AHI>  INJURIEI  Of 
THE  ETB.    1  vol.  8vo.,  1027  pp.,  extra  cloth.    H 


rpHOMPSON (SIR  HENRY). 

•^  Hurfft-.oH  and  PruftMitw  of  CUntcal  Surgery  to  UniverHty  OoUeye  Roapital. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.   With 

illuRtrations  on  wood.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $2  86.    {Now  Rmdy,) 

TlieHC  lectureH  tttaud  the  severe  lect.  Thej  are  in- 
struoiire  without  being  tedious  and  Kiaiple  wiihout 
being  ditfuae;  and  they  include  many  of  those  prac- 
tical hintH  Houseful  fur  the  sindeat,  ■od  even  more 
valuable  to  tho  yonng  practiiloner.— £*/||M6ttryA  Mmi. 
Juari*^,  April,  l&ti9. 

Very  few  words  of  ours  are  necessary  to  recommend 
thcbv  lecturert  to  the  profSefuiion.    Ther«  is  ao  subject 

J^ORLAND  (W.  ir.),  M.D^ 
DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compeiidium  of  their 

Pia^osia,  Pathologr,  and  Treatment.     With  iUastralioni     In  one  largv  and  handaoias 
octuvo  voliune  of  abont  €00  pagee,  extra  cloth.     |S  b9. 


on  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  speaks  with  mor^aa- 
thority  than  that  in  which  he  baa  specially  garh«rsJ 
his  laureU;  in  addition  to  this,  the  eouverHatiosul 
style  of  instruetioa,  which  is  retained  in  these  priotrd 
lectures,  give*  them  an  attraoiiveneits  which  a  «/<»- 
tematic  treatise  can  never  posseas.— XK^ndcm  Medknl 
Times  and  Oaistts^  April  M,  IMO. 
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TyELLS  {J.  SOELBERO), 

'  '  Prn/etMor  of  Oyhthalmoloffy  tn  King's  College  JIotjHtnlf  Ac. 

A   TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP   THE   EYE.     First  American 

Edition,  with  additions;  illantrAted  with  21ff  engrnvingfl  on  wood,  and  ^iz  colored  plates. 
Together  with  seleotions  from  the  Test'typefl  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  In  one  large  nud 
verr  handsome  octavo  rolnue  of  about  750  pages :  extra  cloth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  $7  50. 
{Just  Rtntdy,) 

A  work  has  long  been  wanting  which  should  represent  adequately  and  completely  the  present 
ftapeot  of  British  Ophthalmology,  and  this  want  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Weils  to  supply.  Tha 
fnTomble  reception  of  his  Tolume  by  the  medical  press  is  a  guarantee  that  he  bos  succeeded  in 
bie  under u king,  and  in  reproduning  the  work  in  this  country  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  it  in  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner.  Such  additions  as 
aeemed  desirable  hare  been  introduced  by  the  editor,  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  and  the  number  of 
illustrations  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  importance  of  test-types  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
Is  BO  universally  acknowledged  at  the  present  day  that  it  seemed  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  work  that  they  should  be  added,  and  as  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  those  both  of  Jaager 
and  of  Snellen  for  different  purposes,  selections  have  been  made  from  each,  so  that  the  practitioner 
may  have  at  command  all  tba  assistance  necessary.  The  work  is  thus  presented  as  in  every  way 
fitted  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  American  profession. 

represented  In  the  preface.  In  producing  "  aa  English 
treatiite  on  the  diaeaBeM  of  the  eye,  which  shvuld 
embrace  the  modern  doclriueit  nnd  prdciice  of  the 
BriiUh  and  Foreian  Schools  of  Ophtbalmulugy.**   The 


His  ohapten  ore  eminently  readable.  Bis  style  is 
alear  and  flowing.  He  can  be  short  without  over-eon- 
denaiog,  and  accurate  without  hair  splitting.  These 
nerita  appear  In  a  remarkable  degree  when  he  cornea 
to  treat  of  the  more  abRtmse  departmAota  of  hia  aah* 
Jeet,  and  contrast  favorably  with  the  labored  ubscurlty 
which  man  the  writings  of  acme  graater  anthorltiea 
in  the  «ame  Hoe.  Weoongiatalate  Mr.  Wella  np4)n 
the  aueceaa  with  which  he  noa  fulfilled  his  ideal,  as 


new  school  of  Ophthalmology  may  al8o  be  congratn- 
lated  in  having  funnd  an  exponent  who  is  neither  a 
bigoted  partlaan  of  everything  new,  nor  a  acoffer  at 
everything  o\^~-Ql<ugow  Mta.  Journal^  May,  IMO. 


fPOTNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.R,S., 

•^  Aural  Surgeon  to  and  Leeturtr  o»  Surgery  <U  St.  Xary*$  HotpUdL 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  their  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment. With  (Mie  hontlred  engravings  on  wood.  Second  American  edition.  In  ona  very 
handsomely  printed  octavo  voluma  of  440  pages ;  extra  oIoih»  $4. 

The  work,  oa  waa  utated  at  the  outset  o'oar  notice, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  every  page  and  paragraph 
of  it  are  worthy  of  the  moat  thorough  »tady.  Cun- 
Midered  all  in  all — oa  an  original  work,  well  written, 
philoaophicollv  elaborated,  and  happily  lllastrated 
with  caM«H  and  drawiog» — it  Im  by  far  the  Hblei4  mo- 
nograph that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  aDutoiny  and 
diheanea  of  the  ear,  and  one  of  the  mont  valaable  cod- 
tributions  to  the  art  and  aclence  of  snrgeiy  ta  the 
nineteenth  eeatary.— if,  Jm.  MetL-CMrurg.  Bettaw, 


The  appearance  of  a  volume  of  Mr.  Toyabee'a,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  Hobjoct  of  aural  diaeaae  is  treated 
In  the  moat  scientific  manner,  and  our  knowledge  lu 
renpect  to  It  placed  fnlly  on  a  par  with  that  which 
we  poaaeas  reapecting  most  other  orgamt  of  the  body, 
la  a  matter  for  sincere  eongratnlation.  We  may  rea- 
Bonably  hope  that  henceforth  the  subject  of  thlit  trea- 
tiM  will  ceane  to  be  among  the  opprvbHa  of  medical 
aeieaoe.— ZondoM  MtcUotU  JUoitw, 


TAURENCE(JOHNZ.lF.R.C.S.,    and     MOON  (ROBERT  C), 

•*-'  EdUorqfth€0pkihaLmieR€9Uw,^.  -^^     Hnu9e8wg<^rnte  OieBouihwafk  Opk^ 

thaimie  Hospital^  Ac. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF   OrHTHALMIC   SURGERY,  for  the  use  of 

Practitioners.     With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  aztra 
cloth.     $3  60.    {Just  luusd.) 

No  book  on  ophthalmic  aurgery  waa  mure  needed,  i     Ifot  only,  oa  itc  modest  title  anggeata,  a  "Handy- 


Designed,  aa  it  ia,  fur  the  wantn  of  the  buay  practl-  j  Bonk**  of  Upbihalmic  Suraery,  but  an  excollent  and 
tiuner,  it  is  the  neplue  ultra  of  perfection.    It  vpito-  I  well-UigCited  ritevmi  of  all  that  ia  of  pracUcal  value 


miaeii  all  the  dinoaaea  incidental  to  the  eye  in  a  clear 
and  mavterly  manner,  not  only  enabling  the  practi- 
tioner readily  to  diagnose  each  variety  of  diaeaae,  but 
atfbrding  him  the  mure  important  aaaiatance  of  proper 
treatment.  Altogether  thta  la  a  work  which  oaght 
certainly  to  be  in  the  handa  of  every  general  practl- 
Uoner.— DriMin  Mad.  Press  and  Circular,  Sept.  12,  '66. 

We  cordially  recommend  thla  book  to  the  notice  of 


in  the  specialty.— Ainc  York  MtdUnd  Journal,  No- 
vember, 1S66. 

Thla  object  the  authors  have  accomplished  la  a 
highly  aatlafactiiry  manner,  and  w«  know  no  work 
we  can  more  highly  recommend  to  the  **baHy  practi- 
tioner" who  wishea  to  make  himself  acqnain ted  with 
the  recent  impntrementa  in  ophthalmic  »cieuee.  %wAl 
our  readers,  aa  containing  an  excellent  outline  of  |  a  work  aa  thla  waa  much  wanted  at  thta  time,  and 
mudem  ophthalmic  aurgery.— £rtt<«A  Med.  Jouruai,  th'iK  want  McMbra.  Laureuct^  and  ftloou  have  now  well 
October  13,  1866.  i  supplied. ~.itM.  Journal  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1867. 

XA  WSON  {GEORGE),  F.  R.  C.S.,EjigL 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Rayiil  London  0}tfit/ittl§nie  Hfts/tital,  MtinrJUMs,  Ac. 

INJURIES  OP  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Imme- 

diate  and  Remote  Effects.     With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.     In  one  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  extra  oloth,  $8  60.     {Now  lUady,) 

This  work  will  be  found  eminently  fitted  fbr  the  general  practitioner.  In  oases  of  ftinctional 
or  structural  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  pHvsician  who  has  not  made  ophthalmic  surgery  a  speciiU 
study  can,  in  most  instances,  refer  a  patient  to  some  competent  practitioner.  Cases  of  injury, 
however,  supervene  suddenly  and  asually  require  prompt  asjilstanoe,  and  a  work  devoted  espe- 
cially to  them  cannot  bat  prove  essentially  aseful  to  thuae  who  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon 
to  treat  such  aaoidents.  The  praoeiit  volnme,  as  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  large  ezparienee, 
may  be  considered  as  eminently  worthy  of  eonfldence  for  reference  in  all  such  amergencin. 

li  i«  an  admirable  practical  bovk  in  the  highest  and  beet  aouae  of  the  phrase. — London  Medical  Tim 
and  Qautte,  May  18,  1867. 
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^ALES  [PHILIP  S,),  M.  />.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N. 


MECHAXTCAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Apparutus,  Appliances,  and  Elementary  Operations:  embracing  Minor  Surgery,  Band, 
aging,  Orthopruxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  With  six  hundred 
and  IbrtT-two  illastrations  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volame  of  aloot 
700  pages :  extra  cloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $A  75.     {Jn$t  l$*ued,) 

A  Naval  Medical  Board  directed  to  examine  and  report  apoo  the  mcrit«  of  this  Tolnme,  officially 
states  thut  *'  it  fhould  in  onr  opinion  become  a  standard  work  in  the  hands  of  every  naral  inr- 
geon;"  and  \U  adoption  for  ase  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  of  tha  United  States  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  every-day  practice. 


The  title  of  tbis  book  will  gtve  a  reasonably  good 
idea  of  itR  icope,  but  it«  m^rtK  can  only  be  appreci- 
ated by  a  ciireral  poroHt  1  of  ItK  tRZt.  Vo  one  who  ua> 
dertake«  snch  a  tank  will  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plaia  that  the  author  has  not  performed  hiH  datv,  and 
has  not  taken  every  pains  to  profl<>nt  nvery  •nblectin 
a  clear,  comuon-sense,  and  pmctlcal  light.  It  Is  a 
anlqae  specimen  of  llterainre  In  its  way,  In  that, 
treating  apon  sacb  a  variety  of  wnhjects,  U  is  as  a  ' 
whole  so  completely  up  to  the  wants  of  the  etndent 
and  the  general  practitioner.  We  have  never  seen 
any  work  of  its  kln^  that  can  compete  with  It  In  real 
utility  and  extensive  adaptability.  Dr.  Wales  per* 
fbctly  nnderstands  what  may  natnrally  be  required 
of  him  in  the  preralseM,  and  In  the  work  before  as  has 
bridged  over  a  very  wide  gap  which  has  always  here- 1 
tofbre  existed  between  the  first  rudiments  of  surgery  ' 
and  practical  snrgery  proper.  He  has  emphatleally  I 
given  us  H  compreheDsi  ve  work  for  the  beginner ;  and 
when  we  Miy  <>r  his  Inbors,  that  in  their  particular 
sphere  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  we  assert  a 
great  deal  to  recommend  the  book  to  the  attention  of 
those  specially  concerned.  In  conclusion,  we  would 
state,  at  the  riMk  of  reiitvation,  that  this  Is  the  most 
comprehennlvebookon  the  subject  that  we  have  seen  ; 
Ui  the  best  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dent In  need  of  a  tlmt  book  on  sui^ry,  and  the  most 
uaefiil  that  can  be  named  for  such  general  practition- 
ers who.  wlthoot  any  jipecial  pretensions  to  surgerv, 
are  occasionally  liable  to  treat  surgical  cases. — A.  i. 
Med.  Record,  March  2,  1S6S. 

It  is  certainly  the  moHt  complete  and  thorough  work 
of  Its  kind  in  the  Englinh  language.  Students  and 
young  practitiouerK  of  surgery  will  find  it  invaluable. 
It  will  prove  ecpecially  useful  to  inexperienced  coun- 
try practitioners,  who  are  ooutinually  required  to 
take  charge  of  surgical  ca><efl,  under  etrenmHtanoea 
precluding  them  from  the  aid  of  experienced  Murgeons. 
--Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Feb.  180S. 

This  is  a  most  oomplete  and  elegant  work  of  67S 
pages,  and  is  certainly  well  deserving  of  the  com- 
mendation of  every  American  sui^ieon.  This  work, 
besides  Its  usefulness  a«  a  referenoe  for  practitioners. 
Is  most  admirably  adapted  as  a  text-book  for  students. 
Its  (MS illustrations  In  wood -cnts,  represente<rery  maa- 
ner  of  surgical  appliance,  together  with  a  minute  de- 
scription of  each,  the  name  of  Its  inventor,  andltspraO' 
Ueal  utility  in  mechanical  surgery.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  work  In  the  KngliNh  language  so  complete  in  the 
description  and  detail  of  surgical  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances as  this  one.  The  entire  work  entitles  the  au- 
thor to  great  credit  for  hlN  clear  and  distinct  style  as 
a  writer,  as  well  as  for  his  accuracy  of  observation 
and  great  research  in  the  field  of  surgery.  We  ear* 
nestly  recommend  every  member  of  the  profession  to 
add  a  ei>py  of  it  to  his  library,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  will  find  some  useful  suggestion  In  the  trf»at- 
nent  of  almont  every  sarciiatl  case  that  may  come 
under  his  observation.— iTimiftolctt  Med.  Arokives. 
Feb.  1668. 


It  Is  the  completest  book  on  these  subjects  we  know 
of,  and  it  cannot  ffsll  to  be  exceedingly  useful  to  thr 
busy  practitioner,  especially  to  the  busy  country  phy- 
sician who  has  thrown  upon  hie  care  itonetbing  of 
surgery  in  Its  rarloiu  details,  with  all  manner  of  gene- 
ral practice,  and,  therefore,  may  often  wish  to  refr^nh 
himself  as  to  the  most  convenient  and  elegant  m^^-a 
of  dressings  and  manlpulatioaa.— OIncfitnaff  Laacit 
and  Ob§enoer,  Jan.  IMS. 

We  have  examined  Dr.  Wales*  book  with  much 
care,  aad  believe  that  hts  labcv  will  greatly  beaelt 
the  practitioner  of  surgery.  It  seems  to  us  especially 
benedeial  to  the  country  medical  i>raetltioner  who  ts 
surgeon,  phyalcian.  and  obstetrician,  as  uccaslua  »• 
quires.  We  commend  the  work  to  onr  readers  a«  a 
most  useful  oae.— JViwAeiUs  Jfed.  «fuf  Sun.  JvMmaL 
Jaa.  1868. 

The  title  of  the  above  work  Is  sufficiently  Indica- 
tive of  Its  contents.  We  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time  (In  the  English  langna^)  atreatlHeeqnal  to  Ikli 
in  extent,  nor  one  which  is  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  stndent  and  practitioner.  It  Is 
not  to  the  surgeon  alone  that  this  bo«>k  belongs;  the 
physician  has  frequent  opportunities  to  till  an  euer- 
geney  by  snch  knowledge  aa  Is  here  given.  Every 
practitioner  should  make  purchase  of  such  a  book- 
It  will  last  him  his  lifetime.— fiX.  LouU  Med,  Me- 
porter^  Feb.  18tS8. 

A  useful  book  is  always  a  necessary  one.  and  that 
this  book  Is  eminently  one  of  that  character,  needs 
but  a  glance  at  its  pages  to  show.  It  cenainly  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  library  of  every  phynidaa.— 
Leavenworth  Med.  Herald,  Feb.  1868. 

The  book  seems  to  be  complete  in  every  rsspert, 
and  Is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  shelves. — Bottom 
Med.  and  Surg.  JtmrncU,  Jan.  9,  1863. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  a  good  book,  and  one  which 
every  stndent  and  practluoner  needs  In  his  library. 
Kspeclally  would  ItH  value  be  appreciated  by  thesarw 
geon  whose  field  ofpraetice  is  anywise  remote  fr^m 
the  Utrger  cities.— OAicopo  Med.  Jmtmal,  Jaa.  1868. 

This  volume  will  be  a  useAal  acquisition  to  a  large 
number  of  the  working  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  country.  Practitioners  will  find  male* 
rial  aid  and  encouragement  In  its  pages  which  thfy 
could  nowhere  else  obtain,  to  the  sam«  extent,  in  so 
convenient  a  form.— iim.  Jimmal  Med.  SeUneu, 
Jan.  1868.  * 

He  must  be  a  blockhead  indeed  who.  after  stady- 
lug  thlK  portion  of  the  book  before  na,  fiills  to  adiipt 
himself  to  the  emergency  of  any  case,  fur  we  find 
here  described  ptettv  much  every  con trl ranee  ever 
devlned,  and  we  can  nardly  enncelve  of  that  combi- 
nation of  circnmhtances  which  would  deprive  a*  uf 
all  theve  means  of  aifsistance,  and  the  absence  of  ods 
or  more  of  the  uoual  aids  would  only  sf  imnlate  tbe 
Ingenuity  to  devise  some  other  plan  of  relief —5ew 
Fork  Mtd.  Journal,  May,  1868. 


A 


SHTON  [T.  J.) 

ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remarkaon  Habitual  Constipation.    Second  Americss 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.     With  handsome  illustrations.     In  one  very 
beautifully  printed  ocUro  volume  of  about  300  pages.     $3  25.     {Just  Isstisd.) 

We  ean  recommend  this  volume  of  Mr  Ashton's  In  The' short  period  which  has  elapf^ed  slaee  the  an- 

thestroagest  terms,  ascontalningall  the  latest  details  pearanoe  of  the  former  Americaa  reprint,  aad  the 

of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  connected  numerous  editions  published  in  fiaglaad,  are  the  best 

with  the  rectum.— CIniwitfa  Med.  /mem.,  Mareh,  1868.  arguments  we  can  offer  of  the  merita,  and  of  the  n»e- 

One  of  the  most  valuable  special  treatises  that  the  lM"ne«s  of  any  commendation  on  our  part  of  »  b'lok 

physldan  and  surgeon  ean  nave  In  hU  library.—  already  so  favorably  known  to  our  readers.— JMoa 

Chicago  Medlcml  Jbomiaer,  Jaa.  1866.  ^^'  ^^  Surg.  Jovmal,  Jan.  %&,  IMS. 
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rPAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.D.. 

•^  Lecturer  on  Med.  JurUp.  and  ChemiHry  in  Chty*t  Hoapttal. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    SLxtb  American,  from  the  eighth 

and  revised  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Cle- 
ment B.  Penrose,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one  large  octavo  yolume  of  776  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.      {Just  Issued.) 

Considerrtble  additions  have  been  made  by  the  editor  to  this  edition,  eomprising  some  important 
•eetions  from  the  author's  larger  work,  *'  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence," 
as  well  as  references  to  American  law  and  practice.  The  notes  of  the  former  editor,  Dr.  Harts- 
horne,  have  likewise  been  retained,  and  the  whole  is  presented  as  fUIIy  worthy  to  maintain  the 
distinguished  position  which  the  work  has  acquired  as  a  leading  text-book  and  authority  on  the 
subject. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  acknowledged  as  a  stand-  elaborate  treatiaet.— iVcio  ForJr  Mtdiedl  Record^  Feb. 
ard  authority  everywhere  within  the  range  of  the    15,  1847. 

Bnglish  langnxgf  ^  Conslderin.  the  new  matter  Intro-  The  present  ediUon  of  this  valuable  manual  Is  a 
doced,  on  irichinlajis  and  other  subjeots,  and  the  -rest  Improvement  on  those  which  have  preceded  It 
nlates  representing  the  crysUUof  polsont,  etc.,  it  may  §^,ng  admirable  InstrncUon  on  the  snbjectof  evidence 
fklrly  be  regarded  as  the  most  compact,  coroprehen-  ^^d  the  duties  and  responBlbUities  of  medical  wit- 
Blve,  and  pructical  worlt  on  medical  jurisprudenoe  newes  haa  been  added  by  the  distinguished  author, 
which  haa  issued  from  the  press^  and  the  one  best  ^^^^  gome  flflycnU,  UlnstraUng chiefly  the  orysUlllne 
1  K  iSjr^  ^  ^"    ^^  *'*^  fiwfirVottrwo/,    fojn,g  ^^^  microscopic  structure  of  snbsUnces  used 

Feb.  1867.  1^  poisons,  Inserted.    The  American  editor  has  also 

The  sixth  edlUon  of  this  popular  work  eomes  to  us  ^"''ll^^^PSi  ^^^\  «*»P*«"  ^^o™,  ^'  ,'^ylor's  larpr 

ia  charge  of  a  new  editor.  Mr  Penrose,  of  the  Philsr  '^o'J.   'The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jufts- 

delphln  bar.  who  has  done  much  to  render  U  useful.  P."**?****'  ' '■«**"^i*!  trichlniaals,  sexu*  malforma- 

not  only  to  the  medical  pracUtloners  of  this  couatry,  tlon  Insanity  as  alfiotlng  civil  responsibility  suicidal 

but  to* those  of  his  own  profeaslon.    WUely  retaining  ">»/»»*•  »?<*  *'^®i^*?i"^^*V  \*»*'^*\»?<*  considerably 

the  refernnces  of  the  former  Amerioaa  editor.  DrT  «*>  *'»  ▼»»"••    »«»W«"  ^^^I'l  ^**  introduce!  nums- 

Hsrtshorne.  he  has  added  many  mlnable  notes  of  hU  rone  references  to  cases  which  have  occurred  in  this 

own.    The  reputation  of  Dr.  Taylor's  work  U  so  well  f"""';^-    ^^  "•^®»  l^^L^i  **'/***  J^^  guidebook 

established,  that  It  needs  no  recommendation.    He  Is  »«»  this  depart ment  of  medicine  for  students  and  the 

BOW  the  higliest  living  authority  on  all  matters  cou-  «•»« ^1  practitioner  in  our  langusge.-5a«ecm  Jfcd. 

nested  with  forensic  medicine,  and  every  successive  «*»»  *»*'*^-  'Journal,  Dec.  27,  1866. 
edition  of  his  valuable  work  gives  fresh  assurance  to       Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence  has  been  the  text- 

bls  many  admirers  that  he  wlU  continue  to  maintain  book  In  onr  colleges  for  years,  and  the  present  edl- 

hls  well-earned  position.    No  one  should.  In  fact,  be  tion,  with  the  valuable  additions  made  by  the  Ameri* 

without  a  text-buck  on  the  subject,  as  he  does  not  can  editor,  render  It  the  moat  standard  work  of  the 

know  but  that  his  next  ease  may  create  fur  him  an  day,  on  the  peculiar  province  of  medicine  on  which 

emergency  for  its  use.    To  those  who  are  not  the  for-  It  treats.    The  American  editor.  Dr.  Uartshorne,  has 

tnnate  po'(>«ie<«8orit  of  a  retlable,  readable,  Lntereatlng,  done  his  duty  to  the  text^  and,  upon  the  whole,  ws 

and  thofont^hly  practical  work  upon  the  anbject.  we  cannot  but  consider  this  volume  the  beat  and  richest 

would  earnestly  recommend  this,  as  forming  the  beat  treatise  on  medical  Jurisprudence  in  our  lauguage.-* 

groundwork  for  all  their  future  studies  of  the  more  Brit.  Am.  Med.  Journal. 

^INSLOW  (FORBES),  M.D,,  D.CL.,  fcr 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     $4  25.     (Just  Issued.) 

Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Wlnslow's  treatise  the  profss-  our  convlotlon  that  it  Is  long  ilnoe  so  Importaat  and 

slon  Imssafflclently  Jndged.   It  has  taken  Its  place  in  beautifully  written  a  volume  has  Issued  from  the 

the  front  rank  of  the  works  epon  the  special  depart-  British  medical  press.    The  details  of  the  manage* 

ment -of  practical  medlelne  to  which  It  pertains.—  ment  of  confirmed  eases  of  Insanity  more  nearly  fa- 

(Xnclnnati  Journal  qf  Medicine^  March,  1896.  terest,  those  who  have  made  mental  diseases  their 

It  la  an  interenting  volume  that  will  amply  repay  •?*»«»»}  "J^^X  \  ^n'  '>''•  Wlnslow's  masterly  exposl- 

for  a  careful  perusal  by  all  Intelligent  readerT--  *  "»  *>f}^^  early  symptoms,  and  his  graphic  deserip- 

Chicago  Mfd.  Examiner  Feb.  1866.  tlons  of  the  inn  diooa  advances  of  Incipient  Inaanlty, 

.     ■     .       ...  ,     ,iu.    .u               »   —till        1      ij  togeiher  With  hlH  Judicious  observations  on  the  treat- 

A  work  which,  like  the  present,  wUl  largely  aid  „pnj  ^f  disorders  of  the  mind,  should,  we  repeat,  be 

the  pwciuioner  in  recognlilng  and  arreatlnjf  the  flrat  carefully  studied  by  all  who  have  undertaken  the 

Insidious  advancea  of  cerebral  and  inental  dUease,  la  respoaslblllUss  of  medloal  practice.— D«W<n  IfseKeol 

one  of  Immense  practical  value,  and  demands  earnest  Pf^g, 

attenUon  and  diligent  study  on  the  part  of  all  who  t*  t    *v    -.    *  •  »        »«                n           i     v.    v     m. 

have  embraced  the  medical  profe*ilon,  and  have  k^^^J* '\«  »«•* 'n^'"""*  "7«"  MTaluable  book 

thereby  nndortaken   reaponsibllltieB  in  which  the  «»J  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.    It  is  truly  ftMCi- 

welfare  aud  happiness  of  IndlviduaU  and  families  naUng.— >lm.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences. 

are  largely  Involved.    We  shall  therefore  dose  this  Dr.  Wlnslow's  work  will  undoubtedly  oecupy  aa 

brief  and  neeeaaarily  vary  imperfect  notice  of  Dr.  unique  position  In  the  medlco-psyohologlcal  Utera* 

Winslow'a  great  and  elaaaical  work  by  expreasing  tare  of  thia  country.— Zom£cm  Jfsci.  JSsoisto.     . 


W: 


TEA  (HENRY  C.) 

SUPERSTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    ON    THE  WAGER  OF 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.    In  one  haad- 
some  volume  royal  12mo.,  of  406  poges ;  extra  Oloth,  $2  60. 


The  copious  collection  of  fkots  by  which  Mr.  Lea  has 
lllnHtrated  his  subject  shows  In  the  fullest liyuiner  the 
constant  conflict  and  varying  aneeesa,  the  advancea 
and  defeats,  by  which  the  progreasof  humaae  legiala- 
tion  has  been  and  in  still  marked.  Thla  work  fills  up 
with  the  fullest  exempllfleatlon  and  detail  the  wise 
remarks  which  we  have  quoted  above.  As  a  book  of 
ready  reference  on  the  subject  it  Is  of  the  highest 
value.— H>«<m<nse«r  Review^  Oet  1867. 

When— half  In  spite  <$f  himself,  as  it  appears— he 
sketches  a  scene  or  character  In  the  history  or  legalised 
error  and  cruelty,  he  betrays  so  artistic  a  feeling,  and 


a  humor  so  fine  and  good,  that  he  makes  us  regret  it 
was  not  within  his  intent,  as  It  was  certainly  within 
his  powor,  to  render  the  whole  of  his  thorough  work 
more  popular  la  manner.- ^U/antfe  Jfo?it/i/y,Teh.  '67. 

Thia  ia  a  book  of  extraordinary  research.  Mr.  Lea 
hss  entered  Into  his  snbjeot  oon  amort;  and  a  more 
striking  record  of  the  cruel  superstitions  of  our  un- 
happy Middle  Ages  eould  not  poaalhly  have  been  eom- 
piled.  .  .  .  As  a  work  of  ourloua  inquiry  on  certain 
outlying  poinu  of  obsolete  law,  ''Buperstttioa  and 
Force"  la  one  of  the  most  remarkable  booka  we  have 
met  with.— Lon/ioa  JIAeiMSum,  Nov.  8, 1866. 
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